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TO 


THE  MOST  SAOBBD  MAJESTY  OF 


CHARLES    II., 


KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND, 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  &c. 


Grbat  Sib, 
This  circles  of  the  divine  providence  torn  themselves  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world  so  that  every  spondel  of  the  wheels  may  mark 
out  those  virtnes  which  we  are  then  to  exercise;  and  every  new 
event  in  the  economy  of  God  is  God's  finger  to  point  out  to  us  by 
what  instances  He  will  be  served.  We  have  been  sorely  smitten  and 
for  a  long  time ;  for  (that  I  may  use  the  words  of  the  prophet*) 
"  Alas,  for  that  dav  was  great,  so  that  none  was  like  it,  it  was  even 
the  time  of  Jacob  s  trouble  ;'*  and  then  faith  and  patience,  and  all 
the  passive  graces  of  religion  were  in  their  own  season.  But  since 
God  bath  left  off  to  smite  us  with  an  iron  rod,  and  hath  once  more 
said  unto  these  nations, ''  They  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king  whom  I  have  raised  up  unto  them^;''  now  our 
duty  stands  on  the  sunny  side ;  it  is  our  work  to  rejoice  in  God  and 
in  God's  anointed,  and  to  be  glad,  and  worthily  to  accept  of  our 
prosperitv  is  all  our  business :  for  so  good  a  God  we  serve  that  Ue 
hath  made  it  our  duty  to  be  happy,  and  we  cannot  please  Him  unless 
we  be  infinitely  pleased  ourselves.  It  was  impossible  to  live  without 
our  king,  but  as  slaves  live,  that  is,  such  who  are  civilly  dead,  and 
persons  condemned  to  metals ;  we  lived  to  the  lusts  and  insolency 
of  others,  but  not  at  all  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  dvil  or  religious 
comforts.  But  now  our  joys  are  mere  and  unmixed ;  for  that  we  may 
do  our  duly  and  have  our  reward  at  once,  Gk>d  hath  sent  your  majesty 
amongst  us,  that  we  may  feel  the  pleasures  of  obedience,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  that  government  which  God  loves  and  uses,  which  He 
hath  constituted  and  adorned,  which  He  hath  restored  to  us  by  a 
»  [Jcr.  XXX.  7.]  *  L^ers.  9.] 
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conjugation  of  miracles,  by  the  work  of  His  hand  and  the  h'ght  of 
His  countenance,  by  changing  the  hearts  of  men,  and  scattering  the 
people  that  delight  in  war,  by  infatuating  their  counsels  and  break- 
ing their  cords  asunder;  that  is,  which  He  himself  hath  wrought 
amongst  us  by  Himself  alone,  and  therefore  will  bless  and  will  never 
interrupt :  only  we  must  be  careful  never  to  provoke  Him  any  more 
by  oiur  unthankfulness  and  infidel  apostasy. 

But  now,  great  sir,  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  in  the  throngs  of 
those  that  rejoice  to  see  the  goodness  of  Qod  to  His  servant  Job,  in 
imitation  of  them  who  presented  him  with  every  man  an  ear-ring  of 
g:old,  and  a  piece  of  silver,  or  a  lamb®,  to  bring  also  my  offering,  the 
signification  of  my  joy.  Tor  though  it  be  but  two  books,  which  like 
the  widow's  two  mites  make  up  but  a  contemptible  sum ;  yet  because 
it  is  all  I  have,  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  accept :  and  so  much 
the  rather,  because  it  is  abo  an  expression  of  that  part  of  the  duty 
of  my  calling  which  hath  fallen  to  my  share.  Por  your  majesty,  like 
the  king  in  the  gospel,  hath  been  in  a  far  country,  and  some  of  your 
citizens  sent  after  you,  and  said,  Nblumus  hunc  regnare^;  but  Ood 
hath  caused  you  to  return  and  reign :  and  if  yoiur  majesty  should  by 
that  example  call  us  to  render  an  account  of  our  talents,  I  can  only 
say,  that  amongst  those  many  excellent  persons  who  have  greatly 
improved  theirs,  I  was  willing  to  negotiate  and  to  labour.  What 
fruit  will  from  hence  accrue  to  souls  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  God, 
but  this  semination  and  culture  was  much  wanting  in  the  reformed 
churches :  for  though  in  all  things  else  the  goodness  of  God  hath 
made  us  to  abound,  and  our  cup  to  run  over ;  yet  our  labours  have 
been  hitherto  unemployed  in  the  description  of  the  rules  of  conscience, 
and  casuistical  theology.  In  which  because  I  have  now  made  some 
attempt,  if  the  production  be  not  unworthy,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  im- 

E roper  to  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  jour  majesty.  Tor  your  majesty  being 
y  God  appointed  custas  utnusque  tabula,  since  like  Moses  you  are 
from  QoA  descended  to  us  with  the  two  tables  of  the  law  in  your 
hand,  and  that  you  will  best  govern  by  the  arguments  and  compul- 
sory of  conscience,  and  this  alone  is  the  greatest  firmament  of  obedi- 
ence ;  whatsoever  can  be  the  measure  of  conscience  est  resfisci%  is 
part  of  your  own  propriety,  and  enters  into  your  exchequer. 

Be  pleased  therefore,  gracious  sir,  to  accept  this  instance  of  my 
duty  to  God,  to  your  majesty,  and  to  your  great  charge,  the  church 
of  England.  There  are  in  it  many  things  intended  for  the  service, 
but  nothing  to  disserve  any  of  these  great  interests.  Those  cases 
that  concern  the  power  and  offices  of  ecclesiastical  superiors  and 
supreme,  were  (though  in  another  manner)  long  since  done  by  the 
mcomparable  Mr.  Hooker',  and  the  learned  archbishop  of  Spalato' : 

•  nb^TD   [Job*  xlii-  11.— See  Geae-          '  Lib.  vii.  ▼iii.  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
nius  ad^foc^  '  L  Marcus  Antonins  de  Domiuis,  ar- 

•  [Luke  xix.  141  chicpiscopus  Spalateusis]  Lib.  viiL  de 

•  [Vid.  Juv.  sat  iv.  55.]  "P*  ^^^^"• 
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bat  thdr  labours  were  unhappily  lost,  and  never  saw  the  light  \  And 
though  I  cannot  attain  to  the  strength  of  these  champions  of  David 
and  guardians  of  the  temple,  yet  since  their  portion  of  work  is  fallen 
into  my  hand,  I  have  heartily  endeavoured  to  supply  that  loss ;  though 
with  no  other  event,  but  as  charitable  passengers  by  their  Uttle  but 
well-meaning  alms  repair  the  breaches  of  his  fortune  who  was  greatly 
undone  by  war  or  fire.  But  therefore  I  humblv  beg  your  majest/s 
pardon  in  all  things  where  my  weaknesses  maike  me  to  despair  of 
your  more  gradoua  acceptance :  and  here  I  am  therefore  to  be  confi- 
dent, because  your  mercy  is,  as  jrour  majesty,  this  day  in  her  exalta- 
tion, and  is  felt  by  all  your  subjects;  and  therefore  humbly  to  be 
hoped  for  by 

Great  sir. 

Your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  subject, 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

^  [The  serenth  book  of  Hooker's  work  was  first  published  in  1662 :    see  Mr. 
Keble's  preface  to  bis  edition.] 
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PREFACE. 

Thb  reformation  of  religion  in  the  western  charches  hath  been  so 
TiolenUy.  so  laboriously^  so  universally  opposed  by  evil  spirits  and 
evil  men^  by  wilfulness  and  ignorance^  by  prejudice  and  interest,  by 
error  and  partiality;  and  itself  also  hath  been  done  so  imperfectly  in 
some  places,  and  so  unskilfully  in  some  others,  because  the  thick  and 
long  incumbent  darkness  had  made  it  impossible  to  behold  the  whole 
light  in  all  its  splendour ;  that  it  was  found  to  be  work  enough  for  the 
ministers  of  religion  to  convince  the  gainsayers,  to  oppose  their  witty 
arts  by  the  advantageous  representment  of  wise  truths,  so  to  keep  the 
people  from  their  temptations.  But  since  there  were  found  not  many 
able  to  do  this  but  such  which  had  other  cures  to  attend,  the  conduct 
of  souls  in  their  pubUc  and  private  charges,  and  the  consequent  neces« 
sity  of  raeaching  and  catechising,  visiting  the  sick,  and  their  public 
daily  offices ;  it  was  the  less  wonder  that  in  the  reformed  churches 
there  hath  been  so  ^at  a  scarcity  of  books  of  cases  of  conscience : 
though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  the  careless  and  needless  neglect 
of  receiving  private  confessions  hath  been  too  great  a  cause  of  our  not 
providing  materials  apt  for  so  pious  and  useful  a  ministration.  But 
besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  labouring  to 
other  purposes  than  formerly:  and  this  necessity  was  present  and 
urgent,  and  the  hearts  and  heads  of  men  ran  to  quench  that  fire,  and 
left  the  government  of  the  house  more  loosely,  till  they  could  discern 
whether  the  house  would  be  burnt  or  no  by  the  flames  of  contention 
which  then  brake  out:  only  this  duty  was  supplied  by  excellent 
preachings,  by  private  conferences,  by  admonitions  and  answers  given 
when  some  more  pious  and  religious  persons  came  to  confessions,  and 
as  they  were  upon  particular  occasions  required  and  invited.  But  for 
any  public  provisions  of  books  of  casuistic^d  theology,  we  were  almost 
whoUv  unprovided,  and  like  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  we  were  forced  to  go  down  to  the  forges  of  the  Philis- 
tines* to  sharpen  every  man  his  share  and  his  coulter,  his  axe  and  his 
mattock.  We  had  swords  and  spears  of  our  own,  enough  for  defence, 
and  more  than  enough  for  disputation :  but  in  this  more  necessary 
part  of  the  conduct  of  consciences  we  did  receive  our  answers  from 
abroad,  till  we  found  ijiat  our  old  needs  were  sometimes  very  ill  sup- 
plied, and  new  necessities  did  every  day  arise. 
»  Lcf.  vol.  iv.  p.  607.] 
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Some  of  the  Lutherans  have  indeed  done  something  in  this  kind 
which  is  well;  Balduinus*,  Bidenbachius^  Dedekanus®,  Konig*,  and 
the  abbreviator  of  Gerard.  Some  essays  also  have  been  made  by 
others^  Alstedius",  Amesius^  Perkins',  and  the  late  eloquent  and 
reverend  bishop  of  Norwich^.  But  yet  our  needs  remain,  and  we 
cannot  be  well  supplied  out  of  the  Boman  store-houses ;  for  though 
there  the  staple  is,  and  very  many  excellent  things  exposed  to  view ; 
yet  we  have  found  the  merchants  to  be  deceivers,  and  the  wares  too 
often  falsified.     For 

1)  If  we  consider  what  heaps  of  prodigious  propositions  and  rules 
of  conscience  their  doctors  have  given  us,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that 
there  are  so  many  boxes  of  poison  in  their  repositories  under  the 
same  paintings  and  specious  titles,  that  as  it  will  be  impossible  for 
every  man  to  distingmsh  their  ministries  of  health  from  the  methods 
of  death;  so  it  will  be  unsafe  for  any  man  to  venture  indiscriminately. 
Tor  who  can  safely  trust  that  guide  that  teaches  him  'that  it  is 
no  deadly  sin  to  steal,  or  privately  against  his  will  and  without  his 
knowledge  to  take  a  thing  from  him  who  is  ready  to  give  it  if  he  were 
asked,  but  will  not  endure  to  have  it  taken  without  asking*;'  '  that  it 
is  no  theft^  privately  to  take  a  thing  that  is  not  great  from  our  father ;' 
'  that  he  who  sees  an  innocent  punished  for  what  himself  hath  done, 
he  in  the  mean  time  who  did  it,  holding  his  peace,  is  not.  bound  to 
restitution' ;'  '  that  he  who  falls  into  fornication,  if  he  goes  to  con- 
fession, may  the  same  day  in  which  he  did  fornicate  receive  the  com- 
munion"';'  'that  communion  is  manducation,  and  therefore  requires 
not  attention";'  'that  he  who  being  in  deadQy  sin  receives  the  holy 
communion  commits  but  one  sin,  viz.  that  against  the  dignity  of  the 
sacrament;  and  that  the  omission  of  confession  is  no  d&inct  sinV 
meaning,  amongst  them  who  believe  confession  to  be  of  divine  insti- 
tution ?  As  bad  or  worse  are  those  affirmatives  and  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, '  a  dying  man  is  not  tied  to  be  contrite  for  his  sins,  but 
confession  and  attrition  are  sufficient^ :'  and  that  we  may  know  what  is 

•  [Frid.  Balduinas,  Tractatns  post-  of  contcienoe,  distingnitbed  into  throa 
humus  de  caaibut  consdentisy  4to.  Wit-  books,  Uugbt  and  delivered  by  M.  W. 
tcb.  1628.]  Perkins,  in  his  holy-day  lectures,'  &c 

■>  [Bidembachius,     (Felix)     Consilia  4to.  Lond.  1611.] 

theologica,  ed.  4to.  Witteb.  1612.]  ^  [' Resolutions  and  decisioDi  of  direra 

•  [Dedekennus,  (Oeorg.)  tractatus  de  practicall  cases  of  conscience  in  conti- 
peocatorum  cauais,  &c.  Sto.  Hamb.  nuall  use  amongst  men,  very  necessary 
1611.]  for  their  information  and  direction,'  1^ 

^  [Konig,  (Georg.)  Casus  conscientie  J[oaeph]  H[all].  B[iahop  of]  N[orwich. 

miscellaness,  in  sex  capitibua  doctrinas  Svo.  Lond.  1649.] 

catecheticsB  occurrentes,  4to.  Altdorff,  *  Eman.     Sa,    aphor.    t.    *Furtum/ 

1654.]  LP-  1«I-] 

•  [Summa  casuum  conscientise  nova  *  [Prov.  zxviii.  24.] 

methodo  elaborata,  per  Johannem  Hen-  *  Idem.  v.  '  Restitutio.'.  [$  38.  p.  385.] 

zicum  Alstedium,  12mo.  Franc.  1628.]  "  Diana,  De  euchar.  in  compend.  n. 

'  [Gulielmi  Amesii  de  conscientia,  et  80.  [p.  280,  281.] 
c;jua  jure,  vel  casibus,  libri  quinque,  ed.  '  n.  81.  [p.  281.] 

nova.  12mo.  Oxon.  1659.]  •  n.  82.  [p.  281.] 

t  I*  The   whole  treatise  of  the  cases         c  Idem  de  poenit  u.  8.  [p.  576.]  • 
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meant  by  attrition^  we  are  told  'it  is  a  sorrow  for  temporal  evil^  dis- 
grace or  loss  of  h^th,  sent  by  Gk>d  as  a  ponisbment^  or  feared  to  be 
sent^  i  this  alone  is  enongb  for  salvation,  if  the  dyine  man  do  bat 
confess  to  the  priest,  thoufm  he  have  lived  wickedly  all  his  Ufe-time. 
And  that  we  need  not  think  the  matter  of  confession  to  be  too  great 
a  burden,  we  are  told, '  he  that  examines  his  conscience  before  con- 
fession, sins  if  he  be  too  diligent  and  careful  ^'    Bat  as  for  the  precept 
of  having  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart,  '  it  binds  not  bat  in  the  artide 
or  danger  of  death :  nor  then,  but  when  we  cannot  have  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance'/    To  these  may  be  added  those  contradictions  of 
severity  for  the  secaring  of  a  holy  life ;  that '  if  a  man  purpose  at  the 
present  to  sin  no  more,  though  at  the  same  time  he  believes  he  shall 
sin  again,  (that  is,  that  he  will  break  his  purpose,)  yet  that  purpose  is 
good  enough  -!  *  that  it  is  not  very  certain  whether  he  that  hath  attri- 
tion does  receive  grace,  though  he  does  not  formally  resolve  to  sin  no 
more^ :'  meaning,  that  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
any  such  resolution  of  leaving  their  sin ;  they  are  not  certain  it  is  so, 
nor  certain  that  it  is  otherwise;  that  is,  thev  find  no  commandment 
for  these  things.   It  may  be  they  are  counselled  and  advised  in  scrip- 
tare,  but  that  it  is  no  ^eat  matter;  for  'it  is  no  sin  not  to  cor- 
respond with  the  divine  inspirations  exhorting  us  to  counsels^/   Add 
to  these,  that  'to  detract  from  our  neighbour's  fame  before  a  con- 
scientious, silent,  and  a  good  man,  is  no  d^uUy  sin'  -!  'to  dispense  with 
oor  vows  in  a  year  of  jubilee  is  valid,  though  the  condition  of  obtaining 
that  jubilee  be  not  performed  ^'   Thus  men  amongst  them  have  leave 
to  sin,  and  they  may  live  in  it  as  long  as  their  life  lasts  without  re- 
pentance; and  that  repentance  in  the  sum  of  affairs  is  nothing  but  to 
call  to  the  nriest  to  absolve  them,  provided  you  be  sorrowful  for  the 
evil  you  feel  or  fear  God  will  send  on  you :  but  contrition',  or  sorrow 
proceeding  from  the  love  of  Ood  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  '  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  our  sorrow  be  thought  to  be  contrition ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  that  attrition  should  go  before  confession,  but  will  serve  if 
it  be  some  time  after;  and  if  you  confess  none  but  venial  sins,  it  is 
sufficient  if  you  be  sorrowful  for  one  of  them ;  and  the  case  is  the 
same  for  mortal  sins  formerly  confessed*/ — But  I  am  ashamed  of  this 
heap  of  sad  stories.    If  I  should  amass  together  what  themselves  have 
collected  in  their  books,  it  would  look  like  a  libel ;  but  who  is  pleased 
with  variety  of  such  sores  may  enter  in  the  hospitals  themselves,  and 
walk  and  look  till  he  be  weary. 

2)  But  not  only  with  the  evil  matter  of  their  propositions,  but  we 
have  reason  to  be  offended  with  the  strange  manner  of  their  answer- 
ings.    I  shall  not  need  to  instance  in  that  kind  of  argument  which 

«  num.  7.  [p.  577,  678.]  »  «  Dispensalio,'  num.  11.  [p.  175.] 

II,  17.  [p.  h1%  580.]  •  Concil.  Trid.  sess.  14.  cap.  4.  Ltom. 


•  nam.  18.  fp.  580.1  x,  col.  91.] 

•  num.  19.  [p.  581. J  *  Dian.  Compend.  de  pcenit.  saonm. 

•  nam.  51.  [p.  589.J  n.  8.  [p.  678.] 
■  Id  Terb.*  Detractio.'  [num.  1 .  p.  170.] 
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is  but  too  freqaent  among  Ihose  who  prevail  more  by  their  authority 
than  their  reason,  of  proving  propositions  by  similitudes  and  analogies. 
I  remember  that  Gregory  Sayr^  says  that  all  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  law  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  decalogue ;  because  as  all  natural 
things  are  reduced  to  ten  predicaments,  so  it  is  expedient  that  all  kinds 
of  imrtues  and  vice  be  reduced  to  the  ten  commandments.  And 
Bessseus^  infers  seven  sacraments  from  the  number  of  the  planets,  and 
the  seven  years  of  full  com  in  Egypt,  and  seven  water-pots  changed 
into  wine,  (though  there  were  but  six,)  because  as  the  wine  filled  six 
water-pots,  so  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  fills  the  other  six,  and 
itself  makes  the  seventh ;  and  that  therefore  neradventure  the  sacra- 
ments are  called  vessels  of  grace.  But  this  I  look  upon  as  a  want  of 
better  arguments  in  a  weak  cause,  managed  by  careless  and  confident 
persons ;  and  note  it  only  as  a  fault,  that  the  guides  of  consciences 
should  speak  many  things  when  they  can  prove  but  few. 

S)  That  which  I  suppose  to  be  of  greatest  consideration  is,  that 
the  casuists  of  the  Boman  church  take  these  things  for  resolution  and 
answer  to  questions  of  conscience  which  are  spoken  by  an  authority 
that  is  not  sufficient;  and  they  admit  of  canons,  and  the  epistles  of 
popes  for  authentic  warranties,  which  are  suspicious  whether  ever  they 
were  written  by  them  to  whose  authority  omy  they  do  pretend ;  and 
they  quote  sayings  of  the  old  doctors,  which  are  contradicted  by  others 
of  equal  learning  and  reputation,  and  all  cited  in  their  own  canon  law ; 
and  have  not  any  sufficient  means  to  ascertain  themselves  what  is 
binding  in  very  many  cases  argued  in  their  canons,  and  decretal 
epistles,  and  bulls  of  popes.  Nay  they  must  needs  be  at  a  loss  in 
their  conduct  of  co9scienoes,  especially  in  all  enquiries  and  articles  of 
faith,  when  they  choose  such  foundations  which  themselves  know  to 
be  weak  and  tottering;  and  yet  lay  the  greatest  load  upon  such  foun- 
dations, and  tie  the  conscience  with  the  hardest  ligature,  where  it  is 
certain  they  can  give  no  security.  For  it  is  not  agreed  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  neither  can  they  tell  upon  whose  authority  they  may  finally 
rely.  They  cannot  tell  who  is  the  visible  head  of  the  church :  for 
they  are  not  sure  the  pope  is ;  because  a  council  may  be  superior  to 
him,  and  whether  it  be  or  no  it  is  not  resolved.  And  therefore  either 
they  must  chanee  their  principle,  and  rely  only  upon  scriptures  ancl 
ri^ht  reason  ana  universal  testimonies,  or  give  no  answer  to  the  con- 
science in  very  many  cases  of  the  greatest  concernment;  for  by  all 
other  measures  their  questions  are  indeterminable.  But  the  authority 
of  man  they  make  to  be  their  foundation ;  and  yet  if  their  allegations 
were  allowed  to  be  good  argument,  it  would  serve  them  but  to  very 
few  purposes,  since  the  doctors,  whose  affirmative  is  the  decision  of 
the  case,  are  so  infinitely  divided. 

i>  Clavit  regia,  L  iy.  c  2.  n.  6.  [p.  de  Besse, — Senn.  pour  le  jour  du  S.  la- 

202.  foL  Yen.  1606.)  crcinent,  torn.  i.  p.  797.  ed.  8vo.  Par 

*  [Conceptions  th^ologiquesBurtoutes  1618.] 
les  Testes  des  saincts,  &c.  par  M.  Pierre 
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4)  This  to  me  and  to  yerj  many  wise  men,  looks  like  a  very  great 
objection;  bat  I  find  that  they  who  are  most  concerned  in  it  account 
it  none;  for  the  Boman  casuists  profess  it^  and  yet  do  not  suppose 
that  the  consequent  of  this  should  be  that  the  case  is  difficult,  and 
the  men  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  conscience  to  be  otherwise 
informed,  and  that  we  ought  to  walk  the  more  warily;  but  therefore 
the  conscience  is  at  liberty,  and  the  question  in  order  to  practice  hath 
no  difficulty;  hard  in  the  case,  but  easy  in  the  action;  for  by  this 
means  they  entertain  all  interests,  and  comply  with  all  persuasions, 
and  send  none  away  unsatisfied.  For  uncertain  answers  make  with 
them  no  uncertain  resolution;  for  they  teach  us,  that  in  such  cases 
we  may  follow  either  part :  and  therefore  they  studiously  keep  up  this 
academical  or  rather  sceptic  theology.  Alii  aiunt,  alii  negant ;  fUrtm^ 

Seprchabile\  And  upon  this  account,  although  with  greatest  severity 
By  bind  on  men's  persuasions  the  doctrines  of  meats  and  carnal  or- 
dinances, yet  they  have  left  them  loose  enough  when  it  comes  to  the. 
conscience,  so  loose  that  the  precept  is  become  ridiculous :  for  what 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  teach  that  'the  fast  is  not  broken  by 
drinking  of  water  or  wine,  nay  though  we  eat  something  that  our 
drink  may  not  hurt  us;  nor  the  usual  collation  at  night  if  it  be 
taken  in  tiie  morning;  nor  if  the  butler  or  the  cook  lick  his  fingers; 
nor  if  we  eat  eggs  or  milk-meats,  so  it  be  not  in  the  holy  time  of  lent ; 
nor  if  after  dinner  awhile  you  eat  something  at  the  entreaty  of  a 
friend;  nor  if  you  upon  a  reasonable  cause  eat  before  your  time  P  in 
all  these  cases  you  eat  and  fast  at  the  same  time"/  ISJUL  these  things 
are  derivatives  from  the  contnuy  opinions  of  some  easy,  gentle  doc- 
tors; and  the  effect  of  this  stratagem  is  seen  in  things  of  greater 
consequence.  For  '  we  are  free  from  our  vow,  or  from  a  command- 
ment, if  it  be  a  probable  opinion  of  the  doctors  that  we  are  free^;' 
and  'it  is  probable,  if  it  be  the  oninion  of  one  grave  doctor' ^  that 
is,  in  effect,  phdnly,  if  it  be  probaole  in  the  doctrine  it  is  certain  in 
practice ;  and  it  is  probable  u  any  one  of  their  doctors  says  it. 

5)  And  the  mischief  of  this  is  further  yet  discernible  if  we  con- 
sider that  they  determine  their  greatest  and  most  mvsterious  cases 
oftentimes  by  no  other  argument  but  the  saying  of  some  few  of 
their  writers.  I  shall  give  but  one  instance  of  it,  but  it  shall  be 
something  remarkable.  The  question  was,  whether  the  pope  can  dis- 
pense in  the  law  of  God^  The  enquiry  is  not  concemmg  a  dish  of 
whey,  but  of  a  considerable  affair,  upon  which  the  right  or  the  wrong 
of  many  thousand  consciences  amongst  them  do  depend.  It  is  an- 
swered 'that  one  opinion  of  the  catholics  says  that  the  pope  can  dis- 
pense in  all  things  of  the  law  of  God,  excepting  the  articles  of  faith.' 
The  proof  is  this;  so  Panormitan  speedb,  in  cap*  ^Propowit/  de  eon^ 

*  Sa,  aphor.  Terfe.  *  Jgun.'  n.  11.  [p.         »  [n.  8*  p.  101.] 

18d.1  ^  Suarez,  lib.  x.  de  leg.,  cap.  S.  n.  SL 

•  Ibid,  lu  8.  [p.  185.]  [p.  714.  ed.  fol.  Lond.  1679.] 
'  Idam,TerU<Diibitini.'[n.2.p.l000 

.d 
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ce9i»  prteiend.  n.  20,  citing  Innooentiass  in  cap.  '  0»m  ad  monafie- 
rium/  de  statu  numaciorum;  where  be  wjs,  that  without  cause  the 
pope  cannot  dispense  in  things  of  divine  right;  intimating  that  with 
cause  he  may.  And  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  Felintts^  in  cap. '  Qua 
in  eceles/  de  conat.  ».  19  et  Mf  where  amongst  other  things  he 
saith^  that  the  pope  when  he  hath  cause  can  change  the  usual  form 
of  baptism,  and  make  it  kwfdl  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ; 
which  he  reports  out  of  Innocentius,  cap.  i.  de  baptis.,  in  fine  num. 
11.  Yea  the  same  Felinus  is  bold  to  affirm,  in  cap.  1.  de  const,  n.  28, 
that  the  pope  with  one  word  can  create  a  priest^  without  any  other 
solemnity,  saying,  Be  thou  a  pries(t ;  which  he  reports  out  of  Inno- 
centius  m  cap.  1.  ^Saera  uMt!  The  same  FelinUs  adds  further  that 
the  pope  witli  his  word  alone  can  make  a  bishop ;  and  he  cites  An- 
gelus  f»  L  2.  C.  de  crim.  eacrilegii;  et  in  I.  I.  C.  de  sententiam 
paeHs.  The  same  sentence  is  held  by  Decius,  conM.  112.  n.  8.  in 
fine;  et  in  did.  cap. '  Qua  in  eeele$/  K.  25.  et  seq.  aliae  n.  44,  et 
45,  in  navia.  AUe^aniur  etiam  alii  Jurista  in  cap.  2.  de  translat. 
epiaeopi;  et  inl.  ^  Manumieaionee,*  ff.  dejuat.  Hjure:  et  in  l.  2.  C. 
de  aefvtt.  Sfc. 

Here  is  a  rare  way  of  probation :  fdr  these  allegations  are  not  only 
a  testimonial  that  tiiese  cathoUc  aulliors  are  of  that  opinion;  but 
it  is  intended  to  represent  that  this  opinion  is  not  against  the  catholic 
faith;  that  popes  and  great  lawrers  are  of  it,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
safe,  and  it  may  be  followed  tm  be  let  alone :  but  yet  this  is  sufficient 
to  determine  the  doubting  conscience  of  a  subject,  or  to  be  pro* 
pounded  to  him  as  that  on  which  he  may  with  security  and  indemnity 
rely.  The  thing  is  affirmed  by  Felinus,  and  for  this  he  quotes  Inno^ 
centius ;  and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  Deciiis,  and  for  this  opinion 
divers  other  lawyers  are  alleged.  Now  when  this  or  the  like  happens 
to  be  in  a  qaestion  of  so  great  concernment  as  this,  it  is  such  a  dry 
story,  such  an  improbable  proof,  so  unsatisfying  an  answer  to  the 
conscience,  that  the  great  (tetermination  of  all  those  questions  and 
practices  which  can  depend  upon  so  universal  an  article  as  this,  and 
a  warranty  to  do  actions  which  their  adversaries  say  are  abhorrent 
from  the  law  of  natare  a&d  common  honesty,  shall  in  their  final 
resbrt  leait  upon  the  saying  of  one  Xxt  two  persons,  who  having  bbldly 
spoken  a  foolidi  tiuBg,  have  passed  without  condemnation  by  those 
superiors  for  whose  interest  tjiey  have  been  bold  to  tell  s6  great  a  lie. 

In  conclusion,  the  efilect  of  tneiie  unoeHidn  prineiples  and  unsteady 
conduct  of  ^ueations  is  this ;  that  though  by  violence  «nd  force  tliey 
have  comtramed  and  ^urast  their  chuhshes  into  an  union  of  faitii, 
lU:e  beasts  into  a  pound,  yet  they  h^ve  ittAt  their  cases  of  eonsdence 
and  the  luHaons  of  thenr  fives  unstable  as  tht  face  of  the  wate^  ahd 
unmeasurable  as  the  dimensions  of  the  moon :  by  which  means  their 
confessors  shall  be  enabled  to  answer  according  to  eveiy  man's  htanouTi 
and  no  man  shall  depart  sad  from  their  penitential  chairs,  and  tfaem- 

*  [w.  Innoo.  III.]        ^  [See  book  ii.  ch»p.  S.  rule  11.  p.  6^ii  of  tlitfe  voltitne.]    ' 
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fldres  shall  take  or  give  leave  to  any  thing ;  oonceming  which  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  hooka  and  letters  written  by  their  parties  of  Port- 
royal,  and  to  their  own  weak  answers  and  vindications. 

If  I  were  willing  by  aocosing  others  to  get  reputation  to  my  own, 
or  the  undertakings  of  any  of  our  persuasion  or  communion,  1  could 
give  Tery  many  instances  of  their  unjustioe  and  {lartiahties  in  deter- 
mining matters  and  questions  of  justice  which  conoem  the  church  and 
their  ecdesiastieal  persons ;  as  if  what  was  just  amongst  the  reprobates 
of  the  laity  wore  hard  measure  if  done  to  an  ecclesiastic,  and  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  justice,  the  one  for  seculars  and  the  other  for 
ehnrchmen,  of  which  their  own  books*  ffiye  but  too  many  instances. 
I  could  also  remark  that  the  monks  and  fijars  are  iniguiores  in  mO' 
irimanium,  and  make  enquiries  into  matrimonial  causes  with  an  im- 
pure cnrioBity,  and  make  answers  sometimes  with  spite  and  envy, 
sometimes  with  licentiousness;  that  their  distinction  of -sins  mortal 
and  venial  hath  intricated  and  confounded  almost  all  the  certunty 
and  answers  of  morsl  theology :  but  nothing  of  this  is  fitted  to  my 
intention,  which  is  only  to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  nsoessaiv  that 
eases  of  oonacienoe  diould  be  written  over  anew,  and  established  upon 
better  piindples^  and  proceed  in  more  sober  and  satisfying  methods : 
nothing  being  more  requisite  than  that  we  should  all  be  instructed, 
and  throDghljr  prepared  to  eveiy  good  work ;  that  we  should  have  a 
eonscieDoe  void  of  ofFence  both  towards  God  and  towards  man ;  that 
we  should  be  able  to  separate  the  vile  from  the  precious,  ai^  know 
what  to  ehooee  and  what  to  avoid;  that  we  may  have  our  senses  ex- 
erdaed  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  that  we  may  not  call  good 
evil,  or  evil  good.  For  since  obedience  is  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
do  wdl  is  the  life  of  religion,  and  the  end  of  faith  is  the  death  of  sin 
and  the  Ufe  of  righteousness;  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that 
we  be  zightiv  informed  in  all  moral  notices :  because  in  these  things 

^aii  ctror  leads  on  to  evil  actions,  to  the  choice  of  sin,  and  the  express 
dtspleasore  of  God ;  otherwise  than  it  happens  in  speculation  ana  in- 
effdcttve  notices  and  school-questions. 

And  iikdeed  nj^n  this  ccmsideration  I  was  always  confident,  that 
ibowgh  the  questioBS  of  the  school  were  nice  and  subtle,  dif^ult  and 
▼eiy  often  good  for  nothing;  yet  that  in  moral  theolo^  I  should 
have  found  so  perfect  an  accord  so  easy  determination  of  questions, 
that  it  would  have  been  harder  to  iixi  out  questions  than  answers ; 
and  the  great  dfficul^  in  books  of  this  sulnect  would  be  to  put  the 
^reai  nnmber  of  raquines  into  order  and  method.  I  was  not  deceived 
in  &e  gnmnd  and  reason  of  my  conjecture;  because  I  knew  that  w 

pnrnfbm  ei/aciU  ui  atemitoB,  God  had  made  the  way  to  heaven 
flaui  and  suaple,  and  what  was  necessary  did  lie  open,  and  the  lines 
of  didj  weee  to  be  read  bj^  eveiy  eye,  or  heard  wd  learned  by  all 
imckntendings;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  all  practical  truths 

'  Vide  Summn  eaiL  oome.  Ib  veiUs, '  Immiuiitas,' '  Eedenai'  *  Ho^it«le/  '  Pi|- 
irffegiin%*  <  Clcrieai,' '  Monasterium*'  &a 
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are  to  be  found  out  without  much  contention  and  dispute^  because 
justice  and  obedience  to  God  in  all  moral  conversation  is  natural  to 
us^  just  as  logic  and  discourse  is.  But  when  I  came  to  look  a  little 
nearer^  I  found  that  men  were  willing  enough  to  be  tied  up  to  believe 
the  unactive  propositions  of  the  doctors^  but  would  keep  a  liberty  of 
pleasing  themselves  in  matters  of  life  and  conversation :  m  the  former 
they  would  easily  be  governed  by  leading  men ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
would  not  obej  Qod  himself^  and  without  great  regret  would  not  be 
<!onfined  to  stnctness  and  severity  in  their  cases  of  conscience.  Some 
woald,  but  many  would  not.  They  that  would  gave  laws  unto  them- 
selves, and  they  could  easily  be  governed ;  but  they  that  would  not 
'were  ready  to  trample  upon  their  yoke,  if  it  were  made  gentle  and 
easy  for  their  neck.    But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  evfl. 

For  besides  this,  moral  theology  was  made  a  trade  for  the  house  and 
an  art  of  the  schools :  and  as  nothing  is  more  easy  than  natural  logic, 
and  yet  nothing  harder  than  sophistical,  so  it  is  in  jnoral  theology; 
what  God  had  made  plain,  men  have  intricated,  and  the  easy  com- 
mandment is  wrapped  up  in  uneasy  learning ;  and  by  the  new  methods 
a  simple  and  uncrafty  man  cannot  be  wise  unto  salvation,  which  is 
Isut  small  comfort  to  him  that  stands  in  the  place  of  the  idiot  and  un- 
learned. Sometimes  a  severe  commandment  is  expounded  by  the 
sense  of  ease  and  liberty,  and  the  liberty  is  established  in  rule;  but 
because  the  rule  is  not  true  in  some  hundreds  of  cases,  a  consdentious 
man  does  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it :  and  if  the  commandment 
be  kept  close  to  the  sense  of  strictness  and  severity,  there  are  so  many 
outlets  and  escapes  found  out,  that  few  men  think  themselves  obligecL 
Thus  in  the  rule  ipoliaium  ante  omnia  restituendum,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent measure  of  conscience  in  many  cases,  and  certainly  can  have 
no  direct  abatement  in  the  duty,  and  the  party  obliged  can  only  be 
relieved  by  equity  in  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  yet  of  this  plain  and 
easy  role  Gabrielius  brings  no  less  than  threescore  and  ten  limita-^ 
tions;  and  to  make  all  questions  of  that  nature  and  the  rule  of 
conscience  infinite  and  indeterminable,  Menochius  hath  seven  hun- 
dred ninety  and  eight  questions  concerning  possession ;  and  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  P  There  is  a  rule  amongst  the  lawyers 
which  very  much  relates  to  the  conscience  of  those  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  suits  and  sentences  of  law  in  all  countries  which  are  ruled 
by  the  civil  law.  In  quolibet  aetu  reguirUur  cUatia.  Of  this  rule 
Porcius  brings  a  hundred  and  sixteen  ampliations,  and  a  hundred 
and  four  and  twenty  limitations.  Maranta  enumerates  forty  cases  in 
which  a  negative  ought  to  be  proved :  and  Socinus  sets  down  eight 
hundred  and  two  fallencies  (that's  the  word  of  the  law)  concerning 
the  contestation  of  suits  and  actions  at  law.  Many  more  might  te 
reckoned  even  in  the  interpreters  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  the  measures 
we  derive  from  thence.  But  if  any  man  thinks  it  better  in  the  canon 
law,  which  is  supposed  to  be  as  great  a  role  of  our  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  religion  as  the  other  is  of  justice;  I  shall  only  say,  that  the 
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Very  tide  of  the  canon  law  was  Coneordantia  discordantiarum,  a  tying 
of  contradictiona  together  in  one  string :  and  when  you  begin  to  look 
into  the  interpreters  of  the  Secretum,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the 
canon  law,  Simoncellus^  tells  us  that  the  word  Deeretum  hath  fiv9 
and  twenty  significations.  So  that  there  is  a  wood  before  your  doors, 
and  a  labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to  every  door 
within  that  labyrinth,  and  after  aU  we  are  like  to  meet  with  unskilful 
guides;  and  yet  of  all  things  in  the  world,  in  these  things  an  error  is 
tiie  most  intolerable* 

•  But  thus  the  enemy  of  mankind  hath  prevailed  upon  us  while  we 
were  earnest  in  disputations  about  things  lees  concerning.  Then  he 
was  watchful  and  busy  to  interweave  evil  and  uncertain  principles 
into  our  moral  institutions,  to  entangle  what  was  plain,  to  divide 
what  was  simple,  to  make  an  art  of  what  was  written  in  the  tables  of 
our  hearts  with  the  finger  of  God.  When  a  gentleman  was  com- 
mending Dr.  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester  his  great  pains  in  the  con- 
futation of  Luther's  books,  the  wise  prelate  said  heartily  that  he 
wished  he  had  spent  all  that  time  in  prayer  and  meditation  which  he 
threw  away  upon  such  useless  wranglings.  For  that  was  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients.  Jntiqua  sapieniia  niXU  aliud  quamfacienda  et  vir 
tanda  praeepU;  et  tune  melioree  erant  viri :  pottquam  doeti  prodie* 
runt,  boni  desunt.  Simplex  enim  ilia  et  aperta  virtue  in  odseuram  et 
eolertem  seientiam  vena  eat ;  docemurque  duputare,  non  vivere^ :  *  our 
forefathers  taught  their  children  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid;  and 
then  men  were  better.  But  when  men  did  strive  to  become  learned, 
they  did  not  care  so  much  to  become  good ;  they  then  were  taught 
to  dispute  rather  than  to  live.'  To  this  purpose  I  understand  that 
excellent  saying  of  Solomon>»,  ''Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear  Ood  and  keep  His  command- 
ments; for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.''  Meaning,  that  books 
which  serve  to  any  other  purpose  are  a  laborious  vanity,  consumptive 
of  our  time  and  health  to  no  purpose :  nothing  eke  being  to  any  pur- 
pose but  such  things  as  teacn  us  to  fear  God,  and  how  to  keep  His 
commandments.  All  books,  and  all  learning  which  ministers  to  this 
end,  partakes  of  the  goodness  of  the  end;  but  that  which  promotes 
it  not  is  not  to  be  r^arded :  and  therefore  the  Chaldee  paraphrast" 
reads  these  words  into  an  advice  of  making  many  books  tending  to 
holiness.  Rli  mi,  manitua  esto  ui/acias  libras  sapientia  plurimoe, 
adeo  ut  fum  sit  finie;  et  ut  studeae  verbis  legis,  eanspiciasque  defatu 
gationem  camis :  '  make  books  of  wisdom  very  many,  and  study  in  the 
words  of  the  law  till  thou  mayest  see  the  weariness  of  thy  flesh.' 
£eata  atas  qua  in  vita  kaminum  regenda  totam  disputandi  rationem 

k  Tract.  d«  deentis.  [In  tnctt  nni-         "  [Ecclet,  ziL  12.] 
Tersi  JQiu,  torn.  ri.  part  2.  fol.  285.]  *  fWalton,  bibL  polyglott,  torn,  iiv 

>  Seneea  ad  Lucilium.  [epist    xcr.  p.  4£6.] 
torn.  tL  p.  4M.] 
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fiosuU,  'Messed  aie  the  times  in  which  men  learn  to  dispute  well  that 
they  may  live  the  better/  And  truly  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
men  would  do  so  now;  endeavouring  to  teach  the  ways  of  godliness 
in  sincerity^  to  shew  to  men  the  right  paths  of  salvation ;  to  describe 
the  right  and  pUdn  measures  of  simpUcity,  christian  charity^  chastity^ 
temperance  and  justice;  to  unwind  the  entan^ements  of  art»  and  to 
strip  moral  theology  of  all  its  visors;  to  detract  all  the  falsehoods  and 
hypocrisies  of  cra%  m^;  to  confute  all  the  false  principles  of  evil 
teachers^  who  by  uncertain  and  deceitful  grounds  teach  men  to  walk 
confidently  upon  trap-doors  and  ptt&lls^  and  preach  doctrines  so 
dang»ous  and  fidse,  that  if  their  disciples  should  live  according  to 
the  consequents  of  such  doctrines,  without  doubt  they  most  parish 
everlastingly* 

It  is  a  great  work  md  too  heavy  for  one  man's  shoulders;  but 
somebodv  must  begin;  and  yet  no  man  ever  would^  if  he  can  be 
afiighted  with  the  consideration  of  any  difficulty  in  the  world.  But 
I  have  laid  aside  all  considerations  of  myself,  and  with  an  entire  de- 
pendence upon  Gk>d  for  help,  I  have  begun  an  institution  of  moral 
theob^,  and  established  it  upon  such  principles  and  instruments  of 
probation  which  every  man  allows,  and  better  than  which  we  have 
none  imparted  to  us.  I  affirm  nothing  but  upon  grounds  of  scrip- 
ture, or  universal  tradition,  or  right  reason  discernible  by  every  dis- 
interested person,  where  the  questions  are  of  great  concern,  and  can 
admit  these  probations.  Where  thev  cannot,  I  take  the  next  best; 
the  laws  of  wise  commonwealths  and  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  the 
results  of  fame  and  the  proverbs  of  the  anden^  the  precedents  of 
holy  persons  and  the  great  examples  of  saints.  lltiraibevijAvov  yip 
itrruf  iirl  roainrrov  r  iKpi^ik^  iinCnreiv  Koff  tKeurrov  yivo9,  ^'  ia-ov 
ij  rod  vpiyiMTOf  <^t;<n$  ^ibiymu'  vapavkria'tov  yhp  tfxiCverai  ^usBri* 
pLaviKcv  re  viOavoKoyovvros  dirod^eoi9at,  Koi  ^ropuciv  dirodcf^ciff 
d^curci^®.  'he  that  is  well  instmcted  will  require  in  every  kind  of 
argument  and  disputation  no  other  proof  or  subtilty  than  the  subject 
matter  will  bear.  For  it  were  ridiculous  for  a  mathematician  to  go 
about  to  persuade  with  eloquence,  or  an  orator  to  pretend  to  de- 
monstrations.' But  moral  theology  is  a  collective  body  of  all  wis- 
dom, whereof  some  things  are  demonstoible  and  many  are  probable, 
and  other  things  are  better  than  their  contraries ;  and  they  are  to  be 
proved  accordingly,  every  thing  in  its  proportion  and  capacity.  And 
therefore  here  I  make  use  of  all  the  brocardics,  or  rules  of  inter- 
preters ;  that  is,  not  only  what  is  established  regularly  in  law,  but 
what  is  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  best  interpreters. 
Socinus,  Duennas,  Azo,  Gabrielius,  Damasus,  and  divers  other  great 
lawyers  attempted  this  way  in  the  interpretation  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  I  intermeddle  not  in  the  question  whether  they  did 
well  or  ill,  but  leave  the  contest  as  it  lies  between  Duarenus  and 
Balduinus  who  blame  them,  and  Wesenbech  and  Gribaldus  who  are 
*  Ariflt  lib.  I  eth.  Nic,  [cap.  1.  torn,  il  p.  1094.] 
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their  confident  advocates.  Bat  in  the  discounes  of  conscience,  what* 
soever  is  right  reason,  though  taken  from  any  faculty  or  science,  ia 
also  of  use  and  effieaqr,  because  whatever  can  guide  the  actions  or 
discounes,  or  be  the  business  or  the  conduct  of  any  man,  does  belong 
to  conscience  and  its  measures;  and  what  is  true  in  any  science  ia 
true  in  conscience. 

I  do  not  say  that  what  is  true  or  allowed  in  human  laws  is  also 
true  or  allowed  in  the  divine;  because  though  Gbd  does  justly  and 
wisely,  yet  men  do  not  idways  so;  and  what  is  true  in  sciences  is  not 
always  understood  to  be  true  in  civil  laws.  QuaKs  cauia,  talis  ef^ 
JMut,  saith  the  philosopher ;  '  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  of  the  same 
nature.'  But  the  lawyer  says  this  is  not  always  true.  For  manu* 
ndaiion,  which  is  a  cause  of  liberty,  is  of  the  civil  law  and  positive 
institution ;  but  liberty,  which  is  the  effect  of  it,  is  of  the  law  of 
nature.  Now  although  the  philosojrfier  understands  his  rule  of 
natursl  causes  and  effects,  or  those  causes  which  are  artificial,  but 
operate  by  the  way  of  nature,  and  intends  it  not  at  all  to  be  per- 
auasive  in  matters  of  positive  and  legal  institution ;  yet  this  truth 
and  all  other  truths  must  prevail  in  conscience,  because  they  art 
emanations  from  the  fountain  of  truth;  from  whence  nothing  can 
derive  that  is  not  always  true,  and  in  all  senses  true  where  they  are 
intended  to  persuade  or  teach.  But  then  the  truths  of  philosophy 
must  be  used  in  the  measures  of  conscience  by  the  intentions  of 
philosophy,  and  not  be  carried  on  to  a  disparate  matter,  and  without 
cause  be  indifferently  applied,  the  same  words  to  things  of  another 
nature.  There  is  a  rule  in  pliilosophy,  mcorporalia  mmt  individua : 
from  hence  Hottoman'  argues,  therefore  dominion,  heritage,  usus- 
frutiUUy  or  the  use  of  a  thing  by  him  that  is  not  the  lord,  are  in* 
dividual,  because  they  are  incorporeal.  Now  this  will  deceive  him 
that  trusts  upoA  it:  not  because  what  is  true  in  one  place  is  not 
true  always  and  every  where ;  but  because  these  words  applied  to 
other  matters,  and  the  words  signifying  other  intentions,  they  abuse 
the  unwary  hearer,  but  instruct  not.  But  because  the  questions  of 
conscience  do  rdate  to  all  matters,  therefore  to  these  all  arts  and 
sciences  do  minister. 

Res  fisd  est  ubicunqne  naUt^ 

'Whatsoever  swims  upon  any  water,  belongs  to  this  exchequer/ 
that  is,  saith  S.  Austin',  CkrUiianm  Domini  sui  esse  intelligit,  ubi- 
cunjue  invenerit  verilatem,  'if  it  be  truth,  wheresoever  it  be  found, 
the  Christian  knows  it  is  his  Lord's  goods :'  and  therefore  I  have 
proved  and  adorned  some  truths  with  the  wise  sayings  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets,  ut  Deo  serviat  quicguid  utile  puer  didiei,  that, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  same  saint",  'whatsoever  being  a 

9  IQamwL  illnstr.  xz.— torn.  I  col.  904  [torn.  iii.  part.  1.  col.  Sl  B] 
£.  ad.  IbL  1599.]   •  "  Confess.,  lib.  i.  csp.  16.  [torn.  L  col. 

«  [Jut.  sat  iv.  55.]  71  E.] 
'  be  doctr.  Christi,  lib.  iL  cap.  IS. 
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child  I  learned  which  can  profit,  may  be  brought  in  to  serve  and 
pay  homage  to  Ood/  But  still  they  are  to  be  understood  according 
to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  their  proper  art  where  they  dwell.  And 
though  there  is  great  need  of  skill  in  all  those  sciences  from  whence 
we  derive  notices  in  order  to  the  conduct  of  conscience ;  and  that  it 
will  be  hard  for  any  man  to  pretend  to  be  master  of  all  those  things 
which  must  be  used  in  these  discourses;  yet  I  who  will  not  pretend 
to  that,  have  yet  taken  as  good  a  course  as  I  could  to  inform  myself, 
though  not  in  the  whole  system  of  every  art  in  the  whole  circle  which 
I  have  here  occasionally  used,  yet  I  have  been  careful  to  understand 
those  few  things  which  I  have  thence  drawn  in  as  auxiliaries :  and 
lest  I  should  yet  fail,  I  have  taken  another  course  by  way  of  caution 
and  defence,  that  I  may  be  right  and  sure  in  the  reflex,  if  I  had  cause 
to  doubt  of  any  thing  in  the  direct  notice. 

For  I  have  propounded  to  myself  general  measures  to  be  as  boun« 
daries  to  the  determination  of  doubts  and  the  answer  of  questions; 
which  so  long  as  I  do  observe,  my  error  will  be  very  innocent  if  any 
happens.  For  a)  In  hard  and  intricate  questions  I  take  that  which 
is  easy  and  intelligible,  and  concerning  which  it  will  be  easy  to  judge 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  j9)  In  odious  things,  and  matters  of 
burden  and  envy,  I  take  that  part  which  is  least,  unless  there  be  evi« 
dent  reason  to  the  contrary,  y)  In  favours  I  always  choose  the 
largest  sense,  when  any  one  is  bettered  by  that  sense,  and  no  man  is 
the  worse,  b)  In  things  and  questions  relating  to  men  I  g|ive  those 
answers  that  take  away  scruples,  and  bring  peace  and  a  quiet  mind, 
c)  In  things  relating  to  God  I  always  choose  to  speak  that  thing 
which  to  Him  is  most  honourable.  0  ^  matters  of  duty  I  always 
choose  that  which  is  most  holy,  ri)  In  doubts  I  choose  what  is 
safest.  0)  In  probabilities  I  prefer  that  which  is  the  more  reason- 
able, never  allowing  to  any  one  a  leave  of  choosing  that  which  is 
confessedly  the  less  reasonable  in  the  whole  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances and  relative  considerations. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  principles  I  hope  to  serve  Qod,  and 
the  good  of  souls.  For  these  being  the  points  of  my  compass,  which 
way  soever  I  sail  I  shall  not  suffer  shipwreck :  and  if  at  any  time 
I  go  about,  which  I  have  avoided  as  much  as  my  infirmities  will 

?srmit,  yet  at  last,  and  in  the  whole  I  arrive  where  I  ought  to  be, 
or  indeed  in  this  whole  affair  I  have  proceeded  with  great  fear ;  as 
knowing  that  he  who  writes  cases  of  conscience,  does  in  a  manner 
give  laws  to  all  that  do  believe  him :  and  no  man  persuades  more 
vehemently  than  he  that  telk  you,  This  God  forbids.  This  God  com- 
mands; and  therefore  I  knew  that  to  be  mistaken  here  was  very 
evil,  and  might  do  much  evil ;  but  to  be  careless,  or  prejudicate,  or 
partial,  or  flattering,  or  oppressive  with  severity,  or  unsafe  with  gen- 
tleness, was  criminal  in  the  cause  as  well  as  mischievous  in  the 
event :  and  the  greatest  security  which  I  have  that  I  have  not  spoken 
unsafely  in  any  man's  case,  is  because  I  have  prayed  much,  and 
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laboured  mucli  that  I  miglit  not  at  all  minister  to  error  or  schism,  to 
foUy  or  Tanitj,  but  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  souls; 
ana  I  have  so  determined  every  case  that  I  have  here  presented,  as  I 
myself  would  practise,  as  I  would  account  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  integrity  and 
simplicity  of  my  conscience :  and  therefore  I  desire  that  my  reader 
will  use  the  same  caution  and  ingenuity  before  he  condemns  any 
conclusion,  and  consider,  that  in  these  things  it  was  impossible  to 
please  eveiy  man, 

so  I  designed  to  please  no  mm  but  as  he  is  a  lover  ctf  truth,  and  a 
lover  of  Us  own  soul. 

The  style  that  I  here  use  is  according  as  it  happens,  sometimes 
plain,  sometimes  closer;  the  things  which  I  bring  are  sometimes  new, 
som^mes  old ;  they  are  difficult  and  they  are  easy ;  sometimes  adorned 
with  cases,  and  the  cases  specificated  in  stories,  and  sometimes  instead 
of  a  story  I  recite  an  apologue,  and  disguise  a  true  narrative  with  other 
names,  that  I  may  not  discover  the  person  whose  case  I  discourse  of: 
and  in  all  things  I  mind  the  matter,  and  suppose  truth  alone  and 
reason  and  the  piety  of  the  decision  to  be  the  best  ornament;  and 
indeed  sometimes  the  thing  itself  will  not  be  handled  otherwise. 

Omari  ret  ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceiL 

I  was  here  to  speak  to  the  understanding,  not  to  win  the  affections ; 
to  convince,  not  to  exhort :  and  where  I  had  no  certainty  in  a  case, 
or  that  the  parts  of  a  question  were  too  violently  contended  for, 
without  sufficient  evidence  on  either  side,  I  have  not  been  very  for* 
ward  to  give  my  final  sentence,  but  my  opinion  and  my  reason ; 

Per  Terlium  forte  respondent  saepe  periti  ■• 

and  yet  I  hope  that  in  some  cases  it  will  be  found,  that  though  I  am 
not  fierce,  positive,  and  decretory,  yet  the  case  itself  is  sufficiently 
declared,  so  that  he  who  hath  occasion  to  use  it,  may  upon  those 
accounts  determine  himself.  For  the  modesty  of  him  that  teaches  is 
not  always  an  argument  that  he  is  uncertain  in  his  proposition.  T& 
vofdCio,  Koi  ri  boK€iv,  Koi  rh  roiavra  ov  iripTios  M  i^^i^ou  rir* 
rcnxrw  ol  ^oXoiol,  dXXct  ^oAAdxi;  koX  M  rov  iXr\d€i€iv'  ofireo;  oSy 
KoL  rh  vofiiCiA  hrravOa  djni  rov  KpCvoa,  Kci  mareion,  saith  Ulpian\ 
"When  the  ancients  said,  I  suppose,  I  think.  It  seems,  they  did  not 

*  [Solon,  apnd  Platarch.  in  Tita  ejus,  cipiuntor.'  [I  e.  Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  vil  tiL 
eapu  25,  torn.  i.  p.  368.]  65,     In  the  corp.  jur.  civil,  of  Gothofred 

■  Olos.  in  0. '  Quorum  appell.  non  re-     the  passage  is  not  found,  but  the  line 

Sub  dubio  Forte  respondent  saepe  periti, 

occurs  in  the  edition  of  J.  Fehus  (foL         >  Ad  Demosth.  Olynth.  L  [fol.  5  a  fiot 
Lugd.  1627)  in  a  gloss  In  authent  colL      ed.  fol.  Yen.  apud  Aid.  1527.] 
L  tit.  6.  cap.  7,  torn.  ▼.  col.  69.J 
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always  mean  that  thej  weie  anoertain;  but  they  sometimes  intended 
it  for  a  modesty  bat  a  direct  afBjrmative;  and  so  I  do  in  some  few 
cases  where  there  is  great  reason  on  one  side,  and  a  great  prejadice 
on  the  other ;  I  give  my  reasons^  and  ky  down  the  case  and  all  its 
allays^  and  leave  it  to  prevail  withoot  my  sentence  by  its  own  strength. 
And  for  this  I  hope  no  man  will  be  offended  at  me :  if  he  be,  it  ia 
because  I  was  not  willing  to  offend  him ;  but  I  was  desirous  to  in* 
struct,  to  comfort,  to  determine,  and  to  establish  him  that  needs. 

I  have  studiously  avoided  all  questions  that  are  curious  and  nn* 
profitable;  such,  1  mean,  which  are  only  trials  of  wit,  but  neither 
ministers  of  justice  nor  religion.  Such  was  that  which  was  brought 
before  the  lawyers  and  all  the  learned  men  of  Athens,  with  great 
noises  to  little  purpose^. — ^A  gentleman  of  ^gina  dying  left  three 
daughters.  The  one  was  beauteous  and  wanton ;  the  second  a  lover 
of  wine  and  gav  pleasures;  and  the  third  a  good  spinster,  and  a 
great  follower  oi  country  housewifery.  He  made  the  mother  of  these 
daughters  to  be  his  heir,  upon  this  condition,  that  she  should  divide 
all  his  estate  between  his  daughters  equally;  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  what  they  received  they  snould  neither  possess  nor  enjoy,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  they  had  quitted  their  portions  they  should  pay  eacii 
of  them  to  their  mother  ten  thousand  philippics.  The  mother  runs 
to  Athens,  consults  the  lawyers  and  philosophers  how  this  will  should 
be  fulfilled ;  but  they  know  not,  as  supposing  one  part  to  cross  another, 
and  altogether  to  be  impossible ;  for  if  the  whole  estate  be  divided 
amongst  them,  how  is  it  that  they  shall  not  enjoy  it?  and  if  they 
do  not,  bow  shall  they  pay  their  mother  her  assignment  P  The  mother 
therefore  finding  no  help  there,  contrives  it  thus  herself.  To  the 
pretty  wanton  she  gives  rich  clothes,  smooth  eunuchs,  soft  beds, 
sweet  perfumes,  silver  lavatories,  and  all  things  which  she  supposed 
misht  please  her  lust,  and  consume  her  portion.  To  the  drinking 
girl  she  provides  vessds  of  rich  wines,  a  house  well  furnished,  and 
all  things  fitted  for  expensive  entertainments.  But  to  the  country 
housewife,  a  good  farm,  ploughmen  and  a  great  stock,  many  horses 
and  some  cows,  some  men-servants  and  a  great  many  maidens,  a  ken- 
nel of  hounds  and  a  few  swine;  supposing  this  was  no  very  probable 
way  for  her  to  thrive,  but  the  likeliest  way  to  do  her  husband's  will ; 
because  the  lust  of  the  first,  and  the  thirst  and  debauchery  of  the 
second,  and  the  ill-contiived  stock  of  the  third  would  consume  aU 
their  portions.  But  all  this  whUe  she  considered  not  how  when  they 
grew  poor  she  should  receive  her  share.  But  at  last,  a  wiser  man 
than  was  in  the  schools  of  Athens  advised  her  thus;  give  to  the 
drunken  maiden  the  rich  garments,  the  jewels  and  the  eunuchs ;  and 
because  she  loves  them  not,  she  will  sell  them  all  for  old  wines  of 
Chios.  To  the  wanton  Rive  fields  and  cattle,  oxen  and  ploughs,  hinds 
and  swine ;  and  she  will  quickly  sell  them  that  she  may  entertain  her 
lovers.  But  if  you  give  vessels  of  wine  to  the  country  girl,  she 
y  [Ph«dr.,  lib.  !▼.  faV.  6.] 
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knows  not  what  to  do  with  them^  and  therefore  will  sell  them  to 
the  merchant  for  ready  money.  Thus  shall  neither  of  them  enjoy 
their  portion,  but  hj  selling  it  thev  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  the  money 
to  their  mother.  This  was  a  riddle  rather  than  a  case  of  law  or  con- 
science; and  so  are  many  others,  which  I  therefore  resolved  to  lay 
aside,  and  tronUe  no  man's  conscience  or  head  with  them;  as  sap* 
posing  that  &e  answer  of  the  doll  Diodoms  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
qngrsm  is  sufficient  for  such  curiosities, 

*H  0*01,  If  rf  i\6m,  K.r.\.* 

It  is  SO,  or  it  is  not  so;  it  must  be  done  this  way,  or  some  other; 
the  thii^  in  question  is  yours,  or  some  body's  else :  but  make  the 
Judge  your  friend,  and  I  will  warrant  your  cause,  provided  it  be  just ; 
but  look  you  to  that.  A  slight  answer  to  an  intricate  and  useless 
question  is  a  fit  cover  for  such  a  dish ;  a  cabbage  leaf  is  good  enough 
to  cover  a  pot  of  mushrooms :  but  I  have  taken  a  shorter  wav,  and 
hid  them  all  aside;  remembering  the  saying  of  friar  John  Annias 
to  Nicolaus  de  Lyra;  TeiHmonium  Dei  lucidum  est,  nee  egeni  iUera 
dwina  plieis.  The  things  of  God  are  plain  and  easy,  and  therefore 
I  have  rejected  ev^  thing  ^at  is  not  useful  and  intelligible ;  choos* 
iDg  only  to  make  such  enquiries  by  which  we  may  become  better, 
and  promoted  in  something  of  our  duty ; 

Quid  tumut,  et  qaidnam  victuri  gignimiir,  ordo 
Quia  datuB,  aut  metae  quam  mollis  flexua,  et  undo, 
Quia  modus  ai^gento,  quid  fas  optare,  quid  asper 
Utile  nnmmus  babet,  patrisB  carisone  propinquU 
Quantum  elargiri  deceat,  quern  te  Deua  ease 
Jussit,  et  humana  qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re  * : 

viz^  that  we  may  be  taught  how  to  know  what  God  requires  of  uSj 
instructed  to  salvation,  and  fitted  to  every  good  work. 

But  now  I  shall  desire  that  he  who  reads  my  book  will  not  expect 
this  book  to  be  a  collective  body  of  particular  cases  of  conscience; 
for  I  find  that  they  are  infinite,  and  my  life  is  not  so,  and  I  shall 
nerer  live  to  write  tiiem  all,  or  to  understand  them  all:  and  if  I 
should  write  some  and  not  aU,  I  should  profit  I  know  not  whom,  and 
do  good  but  to  a  very  few,  uid  that  by  chance  too;  and  it  may  be 
that  their  cases  being  changed  by  circumstances  would  not  be  fitted 
by  my  indefinite  answers.  I  therefore  resolved  upon  another  way, 
which  although  no  man  before  me  hath  trod  in  writing  cases  of  con- 
science  yet  I  cannot  say  it  is  new ;  for  I  took  my  pattern  from  Tri- 
bonianus  the  lawyer,  who  out  of  the  laws  of  the  old  jEU>mans  collected 
some  choice  rules  which  give  answer  to  very  many  cases  that  happen. 
And  after  I  had  considered  and  tried  many  others,  I  found  this  most 
reasonable,  most  useful,  and  most  comprehensive,  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  my  present  undertaking.  For  I  intend  here  to  ofier  to 
the  world  a  general  instrument  of  moral  theology,  by  the  rules  and 

*  [Agath.  epigr.  Uvil— Jacobs*  AnthoL  torn.  It.  p^  26.]       ■  [Pert,  sat  iiL  67.] 
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measures  of  which  the  guides  of  souls  may  determine  the  particulars 
that  shall  be  brought  before  them ;  and  those  who  love  to  enquire 
may  also  find  their  duty  so  described^  that  unless  their  duties  be 
complicated  with  laws,  and  civil  customs,  and  secular  interests,  men 
that  are  wise  may  guide  themselves  in  all  their  proportions  of  con- 
science :  but  if  their  case  be  indeed  involved,  they  need  the  conduct 
of  a  spiritual  guide  to  untie  the  intrigue  and  state  the  question, 
and  apply  the  respective  rules  to  the  several  parts  of  it ;  for  though 
I  have  set  them  down  all  in  their  proper  places  relating  to  their 
several  matters,  yet  when  a  question  requires  the  reason  of  many 
?ules,  it  is-  not  every  hand  that  can  apply  them.  Men  will  for  ever 
need  a  living  guide,  and  a  wise  guide  of  souls  will  by  some  of  these 
rules  be  enabled  to  answer  most  cases  that  shall  occur. 

For  although  I  have  not  given  answers  to  every  doubt,  yet  have  I 
told  what  we  are  to  do  when  any  doubt  arises ;  I  have  conducted  the 
doubting  conscience  by  such  rules  which  in  all  doubts  will  declare 
her  duty :  and  therefore  if  the  matter  of  the  doubt  be  in  the  reception 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  or  in  wearing  clothes,  or  in  eating, 
the  rule  is  the  same  and  applicable  to  every  matter.  I  have  not  dis- 
puted whether  sumptuary  laws  be  actually  obligatory  to  us  in  England 
pr  Ireland ;  but  I  have  told  by  what  measures  we  shall  know  con- 
cerning all  laws,  whether  they  be  obligatory  or  no,  in  any  place  and 
to  every  person.  I  have  not  expounded  all  the  laws  of  God,  but  I 
have  told  by  what  rules  they  are  to  be  expounded  and  understood. 
But  because  these  rules  have  influence  upon  all  particulars,  I  have 
by  way  of  instance  and  illustration  determined  very  many  special 
cases  :  and  I  was  a  little  curious  to  choose  such  which  are  the  matter 
of  our  usual  enquiries;  and  have  been  very  studious  to  draw  into 
particular  scrutiny  most  of  the  principal  and  noblest  questions  of 
Christendom  which  could  relate  to  the  matter  of  my  rule,  provided 
that  they  were  practical  and  did  minister  to  good  manners ;  having 
that  of  Lactantius^  in  my  mind,  Non  tarn  de  rebus  humanis  bene 
meretwr  qui  scientiam  bene  dicendi  affert,  quam  qui  pie  et  innocenier 
docet  vivere :  '  he  best  deserves  of  mankind  who  teaches  men  to  live 
well  rather  than  to  talk  well :'  and  therefore  the  wiser  Greeks  pre- 
ferred philosophers  before  orators.  Illi  enim  recte  vivendi  doctaree 
eunt  eonatimandif  quod  est  longe  prastabilius^;  'it  is  better  to  be  a 
doctor  of  good  life,  than  of  eloquent  or  learned  speaking :'  for  there 
are  but  few  who  are  capable  of  eloquence,  but  to  hve  well  is  the  duty 
of  all :  and  I  have  always  been  pleased  with  the  saying  of  Jupiter  to 
Pallas  in  the  apologue,  when  he  kissed  her  cheek  for  choosing  the 
fruitful  olive. 

•^—  Nam  quod  facimus,  id  nisi  utile  est, 
Stulta  omnis  atque  inanis  inde  eat  gloria  <>; 

unless  it  does  good  and  makes  us  better,  it  is  not  worth  the  using : 

^  riuBt.  div.,  lib.  i.  prsfat,  torn.  i.  p.  8.]  [^  ibid.] 

'  t^i^  u^e  est  quod  lacimuB,  etulta  est  gloria.-^P]uedr.,  lib.  iii.  fab.  17. 12.] 
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Bnd  therefore  it  hath  been  no  small  pad  of  my  bbonr  not  only  to  do 
what  was  neoessaiY^  but  to  lay  aside  what  was  useless  and  nnfit,  at 
least  what  I  thought  so. 

In  this  manner  by  the  divine  assistance  I  have  described  a  rule  of 
eonsdenoe :  in  the  performance  of  which  I  shall  make  no  excuses  for 
my  own  infirmities,  or  to  guard  mysdf  from  the  censure  of  the  curious 
or  the  soomers.  I  have  with  all  humility  and  simplicity  desired  to 
serve  God,  and  to  minister  to  His  church,  and  I  hope  He  will  accept 
me :  and  for  the  rest,  I  have  laid  it  all  at  His  most  holy  feet,  and 
therefore  will  take  no  further  care  concerning  myself  in  it.  Only  I 
am  derirous  that  now  I  have  attempted  to  describe  a  general  rule, 
Ihey  who  find  it  defective  would  be  pieas^  to  mtike  this  more  perfect 
hj  adding  their  own  symbol ;  which  is  much  easier  than  to  erect  that 
building  which  needs  but  some  addition  to  make  it  useful  to  all  its 
purposes  and  intentions.  But  if  any  man,  like  a  bird  sitting  upon  a 
tree,  shall  foul  the  firuit  and  dishonour  it,  that  it  may  be  unfit  for 
•food,  I  shall  be  sorrowful  for  him  that  does  so,  and  troubled  that  the 
good  which  I  intended  to  every  one  should  be  lost  to  any  one.  But 
I  shall  have  the  prophet's*  comfort  if  I  have  done  my  duly  in  right- 
eousness and  humility:  '^ though  I  labour  in  vain  and  spend  my 
strength  for  nought,  yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord^  and 
my  work  is  with  my  God.'' 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  live  to  add  matter  to  this  form,  that  is, 
to  write  a  particular  explication  of  all  the  precepts  of  christian  re- 
ligion; which  will  be  a  full  desi|;u  of  all  special  cases  and  questions 
of  conscienee  measurable  by  this  general  rule.  If  I  do  not  I  hope 
Ood  will  excite  some  other  to  do  it,  but  whoev^  does  it  he  will  do 
it  with  so  much  the  more  profit,  by  how  much  he  does  dispute  the 
Jess :  and  I  remember  that  Socrates  and  Sozomen'  tell  that  Aetius  the 
heretic  was  counted  an  atheist  propter  eristicum  loauendi  et  dispu^ 
iandi  modum,  because  he  taught  no  part  of  religion  out  he  minced  it 
into  questions  and  chopped  it  into  Aristotle's  logic.  The  simple  and 
rational  way  of  teaching  God's  commandments,  as  it  is  most  easy,  so 
it  is  most  useful ;  and  all  the  cases  that  will  occur  will  the  most 
easfly  be  answered  by  him  that  considers  and  tells  in  what  cases  they 
-bind,  and  in  what  they  bind  not:  which  is  the  duty  of  him  that  ex- 
plicates, and  may  be  delivered  by  way  of  plain  nue  and  easy  com- 
mentary. 

But  this  I  shall  advertise,  that  the  preachers  may  retrench  infinite 
numbers  of  cases  of  conscience  if  they  wiU  more  earnestly  preach  and 
exhort  to  simpUcity  and  love ;  for  the  want  of  these  is  the  great  mul- 
tiplier of  cases.  Men  do  not  serve  Qod  with  honesty  and  heartiness, 
and  they  do  not  love  Him  greatly ;  but  stand  upon  terms  with  Him, 
and  study  how  much  is  lawful,  how  far  they  may  go,  and  which  is 
their  utmost  step  of  lawful,  being  afraid  to  do  more  for  God  and  for 
their  souk  than  is  simply  and  indispensably  necessary ;  and  oftentimes 

•  [Isa.  zUz.  %,  6.]  '  [Socrat  H.  £.,  ii.  Z5 ;  Soiom.  H.  £^  iii.  15.] 
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they  tie  religion  and  their  own  lusts  together,  and  the  one  entangles 
the  other,  and  both  are  made  less  discernible  and  less  practicable. 
Bat  the  ^ood  man  understands  the  things  of  Ood;  not  only  because 
God's  spuit  by  secret  immissions  of  light  does  properly  instruct  him, 
but  because  he  hath  a  way  of  detemining  his  cases  of  conscience 
which  will  never  M  him.  For  if  the  question  be  put  to  him  whether 
it  be  fit  for  him  to  give  a  shilling  to  the  poor,  he  answers  that  it  is  not 
only  fit,  but  neoessaiy  to  do  so  much  at  least,  and  to  make  it  sure 
he  will  give  two :  and  in  matter  of  duty  he  takes  to  himself  the 
neater  snare ;  in  privileges  and  divisions  of  right  he  is  content  with 
uie  least :  and  in  questions  of  priority  and  dignity  he  always  p^revails 
by  cession,  and  ever  is  superior  by  sitting  lowest;  and  gets  his  wiU, 
first  by  choosing  what  God  wills,  and  then  what  his  neighbour  im- 
poses or  desires.  But  when  men  have  no  love  to  God,  and  desire 
but  just  to  save  their  souls,  and  weigh  grains  and  scruples,  and  give 
to  God  no  more  than  they  must  needs,  th^y  shall  mmtiDly  cases  of 
consciences  to  a  number  which  no  books  will  contain,  ana  to  a  diffi- 
culty that  no  learning  can  answer. 

The  multiplication  also  of  laws  and  ceremonies  of  religion  does  ex- 
ceedingly multiply  questions  of  practice ;  and  there  were  among  the 
Jews  by  reason  of  their  numerous  rites  many  more  than  were  at  first 
amon^  the  Christians.  For  we  find  the  apostles  only  exhorting  to 
humihty,  to  piety  towards  parents,  to  obedience  to  magistrates,  to 
charity  and  justice;  and  the  Christians  who  meant  well  understood 
well,  and  needed  no  books  of  conscience  but  the  rule  and  the  com- 
mandment. But  when  error  crept  in,  truth  became  difficult  and 
hard  to  be  understood;  and  when  the  rituals  of  the  church  and  her 
laws  became  numerous^  th^  religion  was  hard  to  be  practised :  and 
when  men  set  up  new  interests,  then  the  laws  of  oonscienoe  were  so 
many,  that  as  the  laws  of  the  old  Bomans, 

■   ■       TBiba  miiuuitU  fizo 
JEre  legebantnr*. . . 

which  at  &st  were  nailed  in  a  bnos  plate  upon  a  wall,  became  at  last 
so  numerous  and  filled  so  many  volumes,  that  their  veiy  oompendiura 
made  a  large  digest,  so  are  iikeae  too  many  to  be  considered,  or  per- 
fectly to  be  understood;  and  therefore  either  they  must  be  cut  off  by 
simplicity  and  an  honest  heart,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  our 
duly  must  look  for  no  Bieasares  b«t  love  and  the  lines  of  the  easy 
commandment^  or  else  we  can  have  no  peace  and  no  wcurity.  But 
wit^  these  there  is  not  only  collateral  security,  bat  very  often  a  direct 
wisdom.  Because  he  that  endeavoon  to  keqi  a  ^ood  conscience, 
and  hath  an  honest  fmnd,  besides  that  he  will  enquire  after  his  duty 
sufficiently,  ho  will  be  aUe  to  tell  very  much  of  it  hinsdf :  fnr  Ood 
will  assist  him,  and  cause  liiat  '  his  own  mind  AaXL  tell  him  more 
than  seven  watchnen  that  sit  in  a  tower^ ;'  and  if  he  miss  he  is  next 

•  [OfidL  ICetAin.,  UK  L  PL]  ^  [Ecclus.  vca^  14.] 
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to  an  ezcnse^and  God  is  ready  to  pardon  him :  and  therefore  in  what 
sect  of  Christianity  soever  any  man  is  engaged^  if  he  have  an  honest 
heart  and  a  good  conscience,  though  he  be  in  darkness,  he  will  find 
his  way  oat,  or  grope  his  way  within ;  Re  shall  be  guided  or  he  shall 
be  pardoned;  God  will  pity  him  and  find  some  way  for  his  remedy, 
and  if  it  be  necessary  will  bring  him  out. 

Bat  however  it  comes  to  pass,  yet  now  that  the  enquiries  of  con- 
science are  so  extremely  numerous,  men  mav  be  pleased  to  observe 
that  theology  is  not  eveiy  man's  trade ;  and  that  it  requires  more 
wisdom  ana  ability  to  take  care  of  souls,  than  .those  men  who  now- 
a^ys  run  under  the  formidable  burden  of  the  preacher's  ofiBce  can 
bring  from  the  places  of  their  education  and  first  employment.  Which 
thing  I  do  not  observe  that  by  it  I  might  bring  reputation  to  the 
office  of  the  clergy;  for  God  is  their  portion  and  lot,  and  as  He  hath 
given  them  work  enough,  so  He  hath  given  them  ^honour  enough, 
though  the  world  despise  them :  but  I  speak  it  for*  their  sakes  who 
do  what  they  ought  not,  and  undertake  what  they  cannot  perform ; 
and  consequently  do  more  hurt  to  themselves  and  others  than  possi- 
bly they  imagine ;  which  it  were  better  they  should  amend,  than  be 
Et  to  answer  for  it  before  Him  who  loves  souls  better  than  He  loved 
is  life,  and  therefore  would  not  entrust  them  to  the  conduct  of 
such  persons,  who  have  need  to  be  taught  the  plain  things  of  salva- 
tion, and  learn  to  do  justice  and  charity,  and  the  proper  things  of  a 
holy  religion* 

Concerning  myself  I  shall  make  no  request  to  my  reader,  but  that 
he  will  charitably  believe  I  mean  well,  and  have  done  my  best.  If 
any  man  be  trouoled  that  he  hath  exjpected  this  nothing  so  long,  I 
cannot  make  him  other  answer  but  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  now  too 
soon;  and  I  bless  God  that  I  had  abilities  of  health  and  leisure  now 
at  last  to  finish  it :  but  I  should  have  been  much  longer  if  God  had 
not  by  the  piety  of  one  of  His  servants  provided  for  me  a  comfort- 
able retirement  and  opportunity  of  leisure ;  which  if  I  have  improved 
to  (Jod's  glory,  or  to  the  comfort  and  institution  of  any  one.  He  and 
I  both  have  our  ends,  and  God  will  have  His  glory ;  and  that's  a 
good  conclusion,  and  to  that  I  humbly  dedicate  my  book. 

From  m  J  study  in  Portmore  In  Kilultaghi 
October  6, 1659. 
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CHAP.  L 
THB  BULB  OF  OONSOIENCB  IN  GBNBRAL. 


EULB  I. 

C0K8CIEBCE  18  THE  laND  OP  A  MAX  GOTESNED  BT  ▲  KULE,  AND  MBASXTBED  BY 
THB  FBOFOBTIONS  OV  GOOD  ABD  EYU^  IK  OBDEB  TO  PBACTICB  ;  TIZ.,  TO  COB- 
DUCT  ALL  OUB  BBLATIOBSy  ABD  ALL  OUB  IBTEBCOUBBB  BETWEEN  GOD,  OUB 
NBIOHBOUBSy  AND  OUBSBLTES  :  THAT  IS,  IN  ALL  XOBIL  ACTIONS. 

§  1.  God  governs  the  world  b^  several  attributes  and  emanations 
from  Himself.  The  nature  of  tlungs  is  supported  by  His  power^  the 
events  of  things  are  ordered  by  His  proviaence,  and  the  actions  of 
reasonable  creatures  are  governed  by  laws^  and  these  laws  are  put 
into  a  man's  soul  or  minof  as  into  a  treasury  or  repository :  some  in 
his  very  nature,  some  by  after-actions,  by  education  and  positive  sanc- 
tion, by  learning  and  custom :  so  that  it  was  well  said  of  8.  Bernard, 
CoMcietUia  candor  est  lucis  atema,  et  speertltim  sine  maettla  Dei 
mafesfaiis,  et  imago  bonilatis  illius^:  ' conscience  is  the  brightness 
and  splendour  of  the  eternal  light,  a  spotless  mirror  of  the  divino 
majesty,  and  the  image  of  the  goodness  of  God.'  It  is  higher  which 
Tatianus^  said  of  conscience,  y^vov  flvai  (Twefibjo-ix*  0€6v,  'conscienco 
is  God  unto  us;'  which  saying  he  had  from  Menander«, 

and  it  had  in  it  this  truth,  that  God,  who  is  every  where  in  several 
manners,  hath  the  appellative  of  His  own  attributes  and  effects  in 
the  several  manners  of  His  presence. 

Jupiter  est  quodcunqne  vidcs,  qaocunqnc  moyeris'. 

§  2.  That  providence  which  governs  all  the  world  is  nothing  else 
but  God  present  by  His  providence ;  and  God  is  in  our  hearts  by 
His  laws :  He  rules  in  us  by  His  substitute  our  conscience.  God 
aita  there  and  gives  us  laws;  and  as  God  said  to  Moses,  ''I  have 

•  [Sap.  vi.  26,  ed.  vulgf.  et  cf.  S.  Bern.]     90.] 
lib.  de  iuteriori  domo.  [capp.  22,  8.]  *  Fp.  836.  ed.  Meineke,  ex  Aldo.] 

^  [vid.  ont.  ad  Grccot,  cap.  zli.  p.         '  [Lucan.,  ix.  580.] 
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made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh*/'  that  is,  to  give  him  laws,  and  to 
minister  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  and  to  inflict  angry  sentences 
upon  him ;  so  hath  God  done  to  us.  He  hath  given  us  conscience 
to  be  in  God's  stead  to  us,  to  give  us  laws,  and  to  exact  obedience  to 
those  bws,  to  punish  them  that  prevaricate,  and  to  reward  tlie  obe- 
dient. And  therefore  conscience  is  called  oZkcios  ^v\ai,  ivoiKos 
6€6s,  Mtottos  baifKav,  'the  household  guardian,'  'the  domestic 
god,'  '  the  spirit  or  angel  of  the  place :'  and  when  we  call  God  to 
witness,  we  only  mean  that  our  conscience  is  right,  and  that  God 
and  God's  vicar,  our  conscience,  knows  it.  So  Lactantius':  memi" 
Herit  Deum  se  habere  iestem,  id  est,  nt  ego  arbitrar,  mentem  mam, 
qiia  niiil  Aomini  dedit  Leus  ipse  divinhts,  '  let  him  remember  that 
no  hath  God  for  his  witness,  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  his  mind ;  than 
wliich  God  hath  given  to  man  nothing  that  is  more  divine.'  In  sum, 
it  is  the  image  of  God :  and  as  in  the  mysterious  Trinity  we  adore 
the  will,  memory,  and  understanding,  and  theology  contemplates  three 
persons  in  the  analogies,  proportions,  and  correspondencies  of  them ; 
so  in  this  also  we  see  plainly  that  conscience  is  that  likeness  of  God 
in  wliich  He  was  pleased  to  make  man.  For  although  conscience 
be  primarily  founded  in  the  understanding,  as  it  is  the  lawgiver  and 
dictator ;  and  the  rule  and  dominion  of  conscience /undatur  in  itUel- 
lectu,  is  established  in  the  understanding  part;  yet  it  is  also  memory, 
when  it  accuses  or  excuses,  when  it  makes  joyful  and  sorrowful ;  and 
there  is  in  it  some  mixture  of  will,  as  I  shall  discourse  in  the  sequel ; 
so  that  conscience  is  a  result  of  all,  of  understanding,  will,  and 
memory. 

§  3.  But  these  high  and  great  expressions  are  better  in  the  spirit 
than  in  the  letter ;  tney  have  in  them  something  of  institution,  and 
something  of  design,  they  tell  us  that  conscience  is  a  guard  and  a 
guide,  a  rule  and  a  law  set  over  us  by  God,  and  they  are  spoken  to 
make  us  afraid  to  sin  against  our  conscience,  because  by  so  doing 
we  sin  against  God ;  He  having  put  a  double  bridle  upon  us,  society 
and  solitude,  that  is,  company  and  ourselves,  or  rather,  God  and  man ; 
it  being  now  impossible  for  us  to  sin  in  any  circumstances,  but  wc 
shall  have  a  reprover :  tva  /xTjrc  /xJrcocns  lit^yeipyt  re  itphs  to  \ir\  irpi- 
irojf,  ixifJT€  KoivoavLa  ivaitoXoytirSv  o-oi  iroirjaji  ti\v  hfiaprCav,  as  Hie- 
rocles*  said  well,  'that  neither  company  may  give  countenance  or  ex- 
cuse to  sin,  or  solitariness  may  give  confidence  or  warranty ;'  for  as 
we  are  ashamed  to  sin  in  company,  so  we  ought  to  fear  our  con- 
science, which  is  God's  watchman  and  intelligencer. 

§  4.  To  which  purpose  it  was  soberly  spoken  of  TertulHan'*,  Con- 
scientia  optima  testis  Divinitatis,  '  our  conscience  is  the  best  argu- 
ment in  the  world  to  prove  there  is  a  God.'  For  conscience  is  God's 
deputy,  and  the  inferior  must  suppose  a  superior ;  and  God  and  our 

•  [Exod.  viL  1.]  f  [In  Pythag.  carm.  aur.,  p.  62.] 

'  Lib.  vL  de  yero  cuitu,  cap.  24.  [torn.  ^  Lib.  de  testiinon.  auima?.  [vid.  cap. 

J.  p.  505.]  V.  p.  67  C  1 
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conscience  are  like  relative  terms,  it  not  being  imaginable  why  somo 
persons  in  some  cases  should  be  amazed  and  troubled  in  their  minds 
for  their  having  done  a  secret  turpitude,  or  cruelty ;  but  that  con- 
science is  present  with  a  message  from  Gk>d,  and  the  men  feel  inward 
causes  of  fear,  when  they  are  secure  from  without;  that  is,  they  are 
forced  to  fear  Gk>d,  when  they  are  safe  from  men.  And  it  is  impose 
sible  that  any  man  should  be  an  atheist  if  he  have  any  conscience ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  there  have  been  so  few  atheists  in  the  world, 
because  it  is  so  hard  for  men  to  lose  their  conscience  wholly. 

Quest. 

§  5.  Some  dispute  whether  it  be  possible  or  no  for  any  man  to  be 
totally  without  conscience.  Tertullian's^  sentence  in  this  article  is  this, 
FoteH  dmmbrari  quia  nan  est  Thus :  extingui  nan  potest  quia  a  Jko 
est,  'it  is  not  Gk)d,  and  therefore  may  be  clouded;  but  it  is  from 
God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  destroyed.'  But  I  know  a  man  may 
wholly  lose  the  use  of  his  reason :  some  men  are  mad,  and  some  are 
natural  fools,  and  some  are  sots,  and  stupid ;  such  men  as  theSe  lose 
their  conscience  as  they  lose  their  reason :  and  as  some  mad  ipeu 
may  have  a  fancy  that  there  is  no  sun,  so  some  fools  may  say  thwe 
IS  no  God;  and  as  they  can  beUeve  that,  so  they  can  lose  their  con- 
science, and  believe  this.  But  as  he  that  hath  reason  or  his  eyes 
cannot  deny  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  sun,  so  neither  can  he 
that  hath  conscience  deny  there  is  a  God.  For  as  the  sun  is  present 
by  his  light  which  we  see  daily,  so  is  God  by  our  conscience  which 
we  feel  continually :  we  feel  one  as  certainly  as  the  otlier. 

§  6.  1)  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  conscience  is  sometimes 
taken  for  the  practical  intellective  faculty:  sq  we  say  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  fear  of  God  is  written  in  the  conscience  of  every 
man. 

2)  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  habitual  persuasion  and  belief  of 
the  principles  written  there :  so  we  say, '  he  is  a  good  man,  and  makes 
conscience  of  his  ways.'  And  thus  we  also  say,  and  it  is  true,  that 
a  wicked  person  is  of  a  profligate  and  lost  conscience:  'he  hath  no 
conscience  in  him,'  that  is,  he  hath  lost  the  habit,  or  that  usual  per* 
suasion  and  recourse  to  conscience  by  which  good  men  govern  their 
actions. 

3)  Or  the  word  conscience  is  used  eflectively  for  any  single  opera- 
tion and  action  of  conscience :  so  we  speak  of  particulars, '  I  make  a 
conscience  of  taking  up  arms  in  this  cause.'  Of  the  first  and  last 
acceptation  of  the  word  conscience  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  the  last 
may,  and  the  first  can  never  be  lost.  But  for  the  second,  it  may  be 
lost  more  or  less,  as  any  other  habit  can :  though  this  with  more 
difiSculty  than  any  thing  else,  because  it  is  founded  so  immediately 
In  nature,  and  is  so  exercised  in  all  the  actions  and  entercoursca  of 

*  [De  aoim.,  cap  xli.  p.  295  A.] 
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our  life,  and  is  so  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God^  tliat  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  lose  the  habit  entirely;  and  that  faculty  that  shall  to 
eternal  ages  do  the  offices  which  are  the  last,  and  such  as  suppose 
some  preceding  actions,  I  mean,  to  torment  and  afflict  tliem  for  not 
having  obeyed  the  former  acts  of  dictate  and  command,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  die  in  the  principle,  when  it  shall  be  eternal  in  the  ema- 
nation; for  'the  worm  shall  never  die^/ 

For,  that  men  do  things  a^nst  their  conscience  is  no  otherwise 
than  as  they  do  things  against  their  reason;  but  a  man  may  as 
well  cease  to  be  a  man  as  to  be  wholly  without  conscience.  For  the 
drunkard  will  be  sober,  and  his  conscience  will  be  awake  next  morn- 
ing. This  is  a  perpetual  pulse,  and  though  it  may  be  interrupted, 
yet  if  the  man  be  alive  it  will  beat  before  he  dies;  and  so  long  as 
we  believe  a  God,  so  long  our  conscience  will  at  least  teach  us,  if  it 
does  not  also  smite  us :  but  as  God  sometimes  lets  a  man  go  on  in 
sin  and  does  not  punish  him,  so  does  conscience;  but  in  this  case, 
unless  the  man  be  smitten  and  awakened  before  he  dies,  both  God 
and  ilfe  conscience  reserve  their  wrath  to  be  inflicted  in  hell.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  thiuff ;  God's  wrath  and  an  evil  guilty  conscience : 
for  by  the  same  hand  by  which  God  gives  His  law,  by  the  same  He 
punishes  them  that  transgress  the  law.  God  gave  the  old  law  ''  by 
the  ministry  of  angels^''  and  when  the  people  broke  it,  "  He  sent 
evil  angels  among  them^;''  now  God  gives  us  a  law  in  our  con- 
sciences, and  there  He  hath  established  the  penalty.  This  is  the 
''worm  that  never  dies;"  let  it  be  trod  upon  never  so  much  here,  it 
will  turn  again.    It  cannot  die  here,  and  it  shall  be  alive  for  ever. 

But  by  explicating  the  parts  of  the  rule,  we  shall  the  best  under- 
stand the  nature,  use,  and  offices  of  conscience. 

CONSCIENCE  IS  THE  MIND  OF  A  MAN — 

§  7.  When  God  sent  the  blessed  Jesus  into  the  world  to  perfect 
all  righteousness,  and  to  teach  the  world  all  His  Father's  will,  it  was 
said  and  done,  "  I  will  give  My  laws  in  your  hearts,  and  in  your 
minds  will  I  write  them" :"  that  is,  you  shall  be  governed  b^  the 
law  of  natural  and  essential  equity  and  reason,  by  that  law  which  is 

Eut  into  every  man's  nature ;  and  besides  this,  whatsoever  else  shall 
e  superinduced  shall  be  written  in  your  minds  by  the  Spirit,  who 
shall  write  all  the  laws  of  Christianity  in  the  tables  of  your  consciences. 
He  shall  make  you  to  understand  them,  to  perceive  their  relish,  to 
remember  them  because  jou  love  them,  and  because  you  need  them, 
and  cannot  be  happy  without  them :  He  shall  call  them  to  your 
mind,  and  inspire  new  arguments  and  inducements  to  tlieir  observa- 
tion, and  make  it  all  as  natural  to  us,  as  what  we  were  bom  with. 
§  8.  Our  mind  being  thus  furnished  with  a  holy  rule,  and  con- 

i  [Is.  Ixvi.  24  5  Mark  ix.  44.]  >  [Ps.  Ixxviii.  49.] 

k  [Acts  viL  5S.]  »  [Hcb.  x.  16 ;  Jcr.  xxxi.  33.] 
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docted  by  a  divine  guid^  is  called  conscience ;  and  is  the  same  tiling 
which  in  scripture  is  sometimes  cal.ed, ''  the  heart" '"  there  being  in 
the  Hebrew  tongne  no  proper  word  for  consciencci  but  instead  of  it 
they  use  the  word  l^?  '  the  heart:' ''  Oftentimes  also  thine  own  heart 
knoweth/'  that  is^  thy  conscience  knoweth^  ''that  thou  thyself  hast 
cursed  others^:''  so  in  the  New  testament,  ''Beloved,  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  peace  towards  God/'  viz.,  if  in  our 
consciences  we  are  not  condemned.  Sometimes  it  is  called  '  spirit  V 
the  thurd  ingredient  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian ;  the  spirit,  dis< 
tinct  from  soul  and  body.  For  as  our  body  sludl  be  spiritual  in  the 
resurrection,  therefore  because  all  its  offices  shall  entirely  minister  to 
tlie  spirit,  and  converse  with  spirits,  so  may  that  part  of  the  soul 
which  is  wholly  furnished,  taught,  and  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  and  whose  work  it  is  wholly  to  serve  the  spirit,  by  a  just  pro- 
portion of  reason  be  called  the  spirit.  This  is  that  which  is  affirmed 
Dy  S.  Paul 4^  "The  word  of  Gk)d  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
dividing  the  soul  and  the  spirit '"  that  is,  the  soul  is  the  spirit  sepa* 
rated  by  the  word  of  Qod,  instructed  by  it,  and  by  relation  to  it,  is 
called  the  spirit.  And  this  is  the  sense  of  Origen',  Teitimanio  sane 
eomeientia  uti  apostolus  dicit  eos  qui  deseriptam  eofUineni  in  cordis 
bus  legem,  !fc.  "The  apostle  says,  that  they  use  the  testimony  of 
conscience  who  have  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  enquire  what  that  is  which  the  apostle  calls  conscience, 
whether  it  be  any  other  substance  than  the  heart  or  soul?  For  of 
this  it  is  otherwise  said,  that  it  reprehends,  but  is  not  reprehended, 
and  that  it  judges  a  man,  but  itself  is  judged  of  no  man :  as  John 
aaith,  'If  our  conscience  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence 
towards  God,'  and  again,  Paul  himself  saith  in  another  place,  'Our 
glorying  is  this,  even  the  testimony  of  our  conscience.'  Because 
tlieiefore  I  see  so  great  a  liberty  of  it,  that  in  good  things  it  is  always 
glad  and  rejoices,  but  in  evil  thin^  it  is  not  reproved,  but  reproves 
and  corrects  the  soul  itself  to  which  it  does  adhere;  I  do  suppose 
that  this  is  the  very  spirit  which  by  the  apostle  is  said  to  be  with 
the  soul,  as  a  pedagogue  and  social  governor,  that  it  may  admonish 
the  soul  of  better  things,  and  chastise  her  for  her  faults  and  reprove 
her.  'Because  no  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of 
a  man  which  is  in  him ;'  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  our  conscience,  con- 
cerning which  he  saith,  'That  Spirit  gives  testimony  to  our  spirit.' " 
So  &r  Origen. 

§  9.  Thus  conscience  is  the  mind,  and  God  'writing  His  laws  in 
our  minds,'  is,  informing  our  conscience,  and  furnishing  it  with  laws, 
and  rules,  and  measures;  and  it  is  called  by  S.  Paul,  v6\uo%  tqv  voosg 

•  f  Ei3cle«.  Til  22  J  I  John  ui.  21.]  p  rProv.  xviH.  14.] 

•  Apud    Syrot    conscientia    dicxtur         <l  [Heb.  iv.  12.] 

mKTI  a  radice  ^fl  formarit,  depiniit,         '  In  epist  ad  Rom.,  cap.  2.  lilk  iL 
descripnt ;    quia  soil,  conscientia  notat      [torn.  iy.  p.  486.] 
ct  pingit  acUones  nostras  in  tabula  cordis. 
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'the  law  of  the  mind'/  and  though  it  onoe  made  a  distinct  thing 
from  the  mind  (as  in  those  words,  "  their  minds  and  consciences  are 
defiledVO  7^^  ^^  happens  in  this  word  as  in  divers  others,  that  it  is 
sometimes  taken  largely,  sometimes  specifically  and  more  deter- 
minate! j.  The  mind  is  all  the  whole  understanding  part ;  it  is  the 
memory;  so  "Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  tliat  Jesus  spake V' 
that  is,  he  remembered  it.    It  is  the  signification  or  meaning,  the 

Eurpose  or  resolution^:  ''No  man  knoweth  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
ut  the  Spirit*."  It  is  the  discursive  or  reasoning  part:  *'Mary 
cast  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be^."  It  is 
the  assenting  and  determining  part:  "let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind' :''  and  it  is  also  taken  for  conscience,  or 
that  treasure  of  rules  which  are  in  order  to  practice.  And  therefore 
when  S.  Paul  intended  to  express  the  anger  of  God  punishing  evil 
men  with  evil  consciences  and  false  persuasions,  in  order  to  criminal 
actions  and  evil  worshippings,  he  said  "God  gave  them  ovpj"  els 
vovv  dZoKiiiov,  "to  a  reprobate  mindV'  that  is,  to  a  conscience  evil 
persuaded,  furnished  with  false  practical  principles;  but  the  return 
to  holiness,  and  the  improvement  of  a  holy  conscience,  is  called  "a 
being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind  V'  ovoKalwaa-is  tov  voos,  "  the 
renovation  of  the  mind^." 

§  10.  Now  there  are  two  wa^s  by  which  Gbd  reigns  in  the  mind 
of  a  man,  1.  faith,  and  2.  conscience.  Faith  contains  all  the  treasures 
of  divine  knowledge  and  speculation.  Conscience  is  the  treasury  of 
divine  commandments  and  rules  in  practical  things.  Faith  tells  us 
why,  conscience  tells  us  what  we  are  to  do.  Faith  is  the  measure  of 
our  persuasions,  conscience  is  the  measure  of  our  actions.  And  as 
feith  is  a  gift  of  Gbd,  so  is  conscience :  that  is,  as  the  understanding 
of  a  man  is  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture,  what  to  beUeve, 
how  to  distinguish  truth  from  errors ;  so  is  the  conscience  instructed 
to  distin^ish  good  and  evil,  how  to  please  God,  how  to  do  justice 
and  chanty  to  our  neighbour,  and  how  to  treat  ourselves;  so  that 
when  the  revelations  of  Christ  and  the  commandments  of  God  are 
fully  recorded  in  our  minds,  then  we  arc  "perfectly  instructed  to 
every  good  work**,'* 

GOVERNED  BY  A  RULE. 

§  11.  S.  Bernard*  comparing  the  conscience  to  a  house,  says  it 
stands  upon  seven  pillars.  1)  Good  will.  2)  Memory  of  God's 
benefits.  S)  A  clean  heart.  4)  A  free  spirit.  5)  A  right  soul. 
6)  A  devout  mind.  7)  An  enlightened  reason.  These  indeed  are 
some  of  them  the  fruiU  and  effects,  some  of  them  are  the  annexes 

•  rRom.  vii.  28.]  ■  [Bom.  xir.  5.] 

•  [Titus  i.  15.]  •  [Rom.  i  28.] 

•  [Mark  xiv.  72.]  •  [Eph.  W.  28.] 

•  [Phil.  ii.  6.]  •  [Rom.  x\l  2.] 

»  ( 1  Cor.  ii.  16.]  *  [2  Tim.  iii.  17.] 

f  [Luke  i.  29.]  *  JDeiuteriori  domo, cap. vii. [coL  1065.] 
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and  appcnda^  of  a  good  conscience,  but  not  the  foundations  or 
pillars  upon  which  conscience  is  built.    For  as  for  the  firsts 

!•  Gk>od  will. 

§  12.  Conscience  relies  not  at  ail  upon  the  will  directly.  For 
though  a  conscience  is  good  or  bad,  pure  or  impure,  and  so  the 
doctors  of  mystic  theology  divide  and  handle  it  ^  yet  a  conscience  is 
not  made  so  by  the  will  formaUy,  but  by  the  understandings  For 
that  is  a  ^d  conscience,  which  is  rightly  taught  in  the  word  of 
life:  that  is  impure  and  defiled,  which  hath  entertained  evil  and 
ungodly  principles;  such  is  theirs  who  follow  false  lights,  evil 
teachers,  men  of  corrupt  minds.  For  the  conscience  is  a  judge  and 
a  guide,  a  monitor  and  a  witness,  which  are  offices  of  the  knowing, 
not  of  the  choosing  faculty.  Spiritum  correctarem,  et  padagogum 
anima,  so  Origen'  calls  it :  the  'instructor  of  the  soul,  the  spirit,  the 
corrector.'  Naturale  judicatorium,  or  naturalis  vis  judicandi^  so  S. 
Basil' :  'the  natural  power  of  judging,'  or  'nature's  judgment  scat.' 
Lucem  inieUectus  noHri,  so  Damascene^  calls  it :  '  the  Ught  of  our 
understanding.'  The  conscience  does  accuse  or  excuse  a  man  before 
God,  which  the  will  cannot.  If  it  could,  we  should  all  stand  upright 
at  doomsday,  or  at  least  those  would  be  acquitted  who  fain  would  do 
wdl,  but  miss,  who  do  the  things  they  love  not,  and  love  those  tliev 
do  not;  that  is,  "they  who  strive  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able^ ' 
But  to  accuse  <5r  excuse  is  the  office  of  a  faculty  which  can  neither 
will  nor  choose,  that  is,  of  the  conscience ;  which  is  properly  a  record, 
a  book,  and  a  judgment  seat. 

§  IS.  But  I  said,  '  conscience  relies  not  upon  the  will  directly ;' 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  will  hath  force  upon  the  conscience 
collaterally  and  indirectly.  For  the  evil  \vill  perverts  the  under- 
standing, and  makes  it  believe  false  principles;  deceiving  and  being 
deceived  is  the  lot  of  false  prophets;  and  they  that  are  given  over  to 
believe  a  lie,  will  live  in  a  lie,  and  do  actions  relative  to  that  false 
doctrine  which  evil  manners  first  persuaded  and  introduced.  For 
although  it  cannot  be  that  heretics  should  sin  in  the  article  against 
the  actual  light  of  their  consciences,  because  he  that  wittingly  and 
willingly  sins  against  a  known  truth  is  not  properly  a  heretic,  but  a 
blasphemer,  and  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  that  sees  a 
heretic  run  to  the  stake  or  to  the  gallows,  or  the  Donatist  kill 
himself,  or  the  Circumcdlian  break  his  own  neck  with  as  much 
confidence  to  bear  witness  to  his  heresy  as  any  of  the  blessed  martyrs 
to  give  testimony  to  Christianity  itself,  cannot  but  think  he  heartily 
believes  what  so  willingly  he  dies  for;  vet  either  heretics  do  sin 
voluntarily,  and  so-  distinguish  from  simple  errors,  or  else  they  arc 

*  V\A  rapnu  p.  ^^%  C] 

t  In  Pa.  xWiil.  rtoin.  I  p.  184.  £.]  *  [Luke  xiiL  24.] 

k  [Orth.  fid.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  torn.  i. 
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the  same  tiling,  and  either  every  simple  error  is  damnable^  or  no 
heresy.     It  muft  therefore  be  observed,  that, 

§  14  The  will  of  man  is  cause  of  its  actions  dther  mediately  or 
immediately.  Some  are  the  next  products  of  our  will:  such  are 
pride,  ambition,  prejudice;  and  these  blind  the  understanding,  and 
make  an  evil  and  a  corrupted  conscience,  making  it  an  incompetent 
judge  of  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil.  So  that  the  corruption 
of  conscience  in  a  heretic  is  voluntary  in  the  principle,  but 
miserable  and  involuntary  in  the  product ;  it  may  proceed  from  the 
will  efficiently,  but  it  is  formally  a  depravation  of  the  understanding. 

§  15.  And  therefore  our  wills  also  must  be  humble  and  apt,  and 
desirous  to  learn,  and  willing  to  obey.  Obedite  et  inielliffetis,  *  by 
humility  and  obedience  we  shall  be  oest  instructed.'  Not  that  by 
this  means  the  conscience  shall  receive  direct  aids,  but  because  by 
this  means  it  will  be  left  in  its  own  aptnesses  and  dispositions,  and 
when  it  is  not  hindered,  the  word  of  God  will  enter  and  dwell  upon 
the  conscience.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  some  say  that '  conscience 
is  the  inclination  and  propension  of  the  will  corresponding  to 
practical  knowledge.'  Will  and  conscience  are  like  the  cognati  senstts, 
the  touch  and  the  taste;  or  the  teeth  and  the  ears,  affected  and 
assisted  by  some  common  objects,  whose  effect  is  miited  in  matter 
and  some  real  events,  and  distinguished  by  their  formalities,  or  meta- 
physical beings. 

2.  Memoiy  of  Ood's  benefits,      * 

§  16.  Is  indeed  a  good  engagement  to  make  us  dutiful,  and  so 
may  incline  the  will ;  but  it  hath  no  other  force  upon  the  conscience 
but  that  it  reminds  us  of  a  special  obligation  to  thankfulness,  which 
is  a  new  and  proper  tie  of  duty ;  but  it  works  onl)r  by  a  principle  that 
is  already  in  the  conscience,  viz.,  that  we  are  specially  obhged  to  our 
eracious  lords ;  and  the  obedience  that  is  due  to  God  as  our  Lord 
doubles  upon  us  by  love  and  zeal  when  we  remember  Him  to  be  our 
bountiful  patron,  and  our  gracious  Father. 

S.  A  clean  heart, 

§  17.  May  be  an  effect  and  emanation  from  a  holy  conscience; 
but  conscience  in  itself  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  or  it  may  be  good 
when  the  heart  is  not  clean,  as  it  is  in  all  the  worst  men  who  actually 
sin  against  conscience,  doing  that  which  conscience  forbids  them.  In 
these  men  the  princijjles  are  holy,  the  instruction  perfect,  the  law  re- 
maining, the  persuasions  uncancelled;  but  against  all  this  torrent, 
there  is  a  whirlwind  of  passions,  and  filthy  resolutions,  and  wilfulness, 
which  corrupt  the  heart,  while  as  yet  the  head  is  uucorrupted  in  the 
direct  rules  of  conscience.  But  yet  sometimes  a  clean  conscience  and 
a  clean  heart  are  the  same ;  and  a  good  conscience  is  taken  for  holi- 
ness, so  S.  Paul  uses  the  word,  "holding  faith  and  a  good  con- 
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scienoe,  whicli  some  having  put  away  have  made  siiipwreck^/'  on 
r^  $€6$€P  ^Kovtrav  avvfCbritnv  dTrtort^  Kar^yXavav,  so  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus^  explicates  the  place;  Hhey  have  by  infidelity  polluted 
their  divine  and  holv  conscience :'  but  S.  Paul  seems  to  argue  other- 
irise,  and  that  they  laying  aside  a  good  conscience  fell  into  infidelity; 
their  hearts  and  conscience  were  first  cormpted^  and  then  they  turned 
heretics.  But  this  sense  of  a  good  conscience  is  that  which  in  mys- 
tic divini^  is  more  properly  handled^  in  which  sense  also  it  is  some- 
times used  in  the  law.  Idem  eat  conacietUia  quod  vir  bonus  intrin- 
sece,  said  Uugarellus",  out  of  Baldus°;  and  from  thence  Aretinc® 
gathered  this  condusion^  that  'if  any  thing  be  committed  to  the  con- 
science of  any  one,  they  must  stand  to  his  determination/  et  ab  ea 
appellari  nan  potest,  'there  lies  no  appeal;'  quia  vir  bonus  prO  quo 
wmitur  eonscientia  non  potest  mentin,  etfahum  dieere  vel  judicare: 
'a  good  man^  for  whom  the  word  conscience  is  used,  cannot  lie,  or 
give  a  false  judgment  or  testimony/  Of  this  sort  of  conscience  it  is 
said  by  Ben  Sirach^,  Bonam  substantmm  habet  cai  non  est  peccatum 
in  eonscientia:  'It  is  a  man's  wealth  to  have  no  sin  in  our  con- 
science/ But  in  our  present  and  future  discourses  the  word  con- 
science is  understood  in  the  philosophical  sense,  not  in  the  mystical, 
that  is,  not  for  the  conscience  as  it  is  invested  with  the  accidents  of 
good  or  bad,  but  as  it  abstracts  from  both,  but  is  capable  of  either. 

4.  A  ire%  spirit, 

§  18.  Is  the  blessing  and  effect  of  an  obedient  will  to  a  well  in- 
structed conscience,  and  more  properly  and  peculiarly  to  the  grace  of 
chastity,  to  honesty  and  simplicity;  a  slavish,  timorous,  a  childish 
and  a  trilling  spirit,  being  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  David  before 
he  repented  of  his  fact  with  Bathsheba.  But  there  is  also  a  freedom 
which  is  properly  the  privilege,  or  the  affection  of  conscience,  and  is 
of  great  usefulness  to  all  its  nobler  operations;  and  that  is,  a  being 
clear  from  prejudice  and  prepossession,  a  pursuing  of  truths  with 
holv  purposes,  an  enquiring  after  them  with  a  single  eye,  not  infected 
with  any  sickness  or  unreasonableness.  This  is  the  same  thing  witli 
that  which  he  distincUy  cjJls  '  a  right  soul/  To  tliis  is  appendant 
also,  that  the  conscience  cannot  be  constrained;  it  is  of  itself  a  free 
spirit,  and  is  subject  to  no  commands,  but  those  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion. Ood  only  is  the  Lord  of  our  conscience,  and  the  conscience 
15  not  to  subject  itself  any  more  to  the  empire  of  sin,  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  to  a  servile  spirit;  but  to  the  laws  of  GK)d  alone, and  the  obe- 

fc  [1  Tim.  L  19.]  decretoL  tit  20.  cap.  41.  §  5.  fol.  230  b. 

I  [Strom.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  p.  445.]  ed.  foL  Yen.  1695.] 

■  Verb.  *  Conscietituu' [Summa  an(^-  ^  [Arctious  k  Oambellionibns]  in  § 
lica  de  casibus  eonscientia,  per  Angelum  *  Sed  ists/  Instit  de  Act.  [Comment  in 
dc  ClaTado,  cum  additt  Jacob.  Ungarelli  W.  lib.  Institt  Justinian.  foL  208  d.  Yen. 
PataTini ;  pt  241.  4to.  Yen.  1582.]  1609.1— Gloss,  in  cap.  •  Sutur.'  §  *  A*- 

■  In   cap.  '  Cum   causa.'   De  testib.  sess.  detent'  [citat  ibid.] 
[Baldtts   Ubaldus  Perusinus  in  lib.   ii.  p  [Ecclus.  ziii.  30.  alias  24.] 
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dience  of  Jesus,  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  in  all  instances,  whether 
the  commandment  be  conveyed  by  the  holy  Jesus,  or  by  His  vice- 
gerents.    But  of  this  I  shall  afterwards  give  particular  accounts. 

5.  A  devout  mind, 

§  19.  May  procure  more  light  to  the  conscience,  and  assistances 
from  the  spirit  of  wisdom  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  is  a  good  remedy 
against  a  doubting  and  a  scrupulous  conscience ;  but  tliis  is  but  indi> 
rect,  and  by  the  intermission  of  other  more  immediate  and  proper 
entercourses. 

§  20.  6.  But  the  last  is  perfectly  the  foundation  of  conscience. 

An  enlightened  reason* 

To  which  if  we  add  what  S.  Bernard^  before  calls  'a  right  soul,*  that 
is,  an  honest  heart,  full  of  simplicity  and  hearty  attention,  and  ready 
assent,  we  have  all  that  by  which  the  conscience  is  informed  and 
reformed,  instructed  and  preserved  in  its  just  measures,  strengths, 
and  relations.  For  the  rule  of  conscience  is  all  that  notice  of  things 
and  rules  by  which  God  would  have  good  and  evil  to  be  measured, 
that  is,  the  will  of  God  communicated  to  us  by  any  means,  bv  reason, 
and  by  enlightening,  that  is  natural  and  instructed.  So  that  con- 
science is  vovs  (InxriKbs  and  OfobCboKTos,  it  is  principled  by  creation, 
and  it  is  instructed  or  illuminated  in  the  regeneration.  For  God 
bein^  the  fountain  of  all  good,  and  good  being  nothing  but  a  con- 
formity to  Him,  or  to  His  will,  what  measures  He  makes  are  to  limit 
us.  No  man  can  make  measures  of  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  he 
can  make  the  good  itself.  Men  sometimes  give  the  instance  in  which 
the  good  is  measured ;  but  the  measure  its^  is  the  will  of  God.  For 
therefore  it  is  good  to  obey  human  laws,  because  it  is  God's  will  we 
should ;  and  although  the  man  makes  the  law  to  which  we  are  to 
give  obedience,  yet  that  is  not  the  rule.  The  rule  is  the  command- 
ment of  God,  for  by  it  obedience  is  made  a  duty. 

MEASURED  BY  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL 

§  21.  That  is,  of  that  which  God  hath  declai:ed  to  be  good  or  evil 
respectively,  the  conscience  is  to  be  informed.  God  hath  taken  care 
that  His  laws  shall  be  published  to  all  His  subjects.  He  hath  written 
them  where  they  must  needs  read  them,  not  in  tables  of  stone  or  phy- 
lacteries on  the  forehead,  but  in  a  secret  table.  The  conscience  or 
mind  of  a  man  is  the  ffwhoKTripiov,  the  '  preserver*  of  the  court  rolls 
of  heaven.  But  I  added  this  clause,  to  the  former  of  A  rule,  be- 
cause the  express  line  of  God's  rule  is  not  the  adequate  measure  of 
conscience :  but  there  are  analogies  and  proportions,  and  commen- 
surations  of  tilings  with  things,  which  make  the  measure  full  and 
equal.  For  he  does  not  always  keep  a  good  conscience  wlio  keeps 
only  the  words  of  a  divine  law ;  but  the  proportions  also  and  the 

^  [De  doni.  inter.,  cap.  vii.  col.  10G5.] 
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reasons  of  it^  the  similitudes  and  correspondencies  in  like  instances, 
are  the  measures  of  conscience. 

The  whole  measure  and  rule  of  conscience  is  the  law  of  God,  or 
God's  will,  signified  to  us  by  nature,  or  revelation ;  and  by  the  several 
manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath  obtained 
several  names.  The  law  of  nature.  The  consent  of  nations.  Kight 
reason.  The  decalogue.  The  sermon  of  Clirist.  The  canons  of  tlie 
apostles.  The  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of  princes  and  governors. 
Fame,  or  the  public  reputation  of  things,  expressed  by  proverbs  and 
other  instances  and  measures  of  public  honesty.    This  is, 

— —  r6  y  ahxP^w  ita»6pt  rov  icaXov  /ui0hw, 

so  Euripides'  calls  it,  'all  the  rule  that  teaches  us  good  or  evil.' 
These  being  the  full  measures  of  right  and  wrons,  of  lawful  and  un- 
lawful, will  be  the  rule  of  conscience,  and  the  suoject  of  the  present 
books. 

IN  ORDER  TO  PRACTICB 

§  S3.  Li  this  conscience  differs  from  knowledge,  which  is  in 
order  to  speculation,  and  ineffective  notices.  And  it  differs  from 
faith,  because  although  faith  is  also  in  order  to  practice,  yet  not 
directly  and  immediately :  it  is  a  collection  of  propositions,  the  belief 
of  which  makes  it  necessary  to  live  well,  and  reasonable  and  chosen ; 
but  before  the  propositions  of  faith  pass  into  action  they  must  be 
transmitted  through  another  principle,  and  that  is  conscience.  That 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  our  Lord,  and  our  Master,  is  a 
proposition  of  faith,  and  from  thence  if  we  pass  on  to  practice,  we 
first  take  in  another  proposition.  If  He  be  our  Lord,  where  is  His 
fear?  and  this  is  a  sentence,  or  virtual  proposition  of  conscience. 
And  from  hence  we  may  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  word 
conscience :  avv€(bri<ns,  and  conscientia,  and  so  our  English  word 
conscience  have  in  them  science  or  knowledge ;  the  seat  of  it  is  the 
understanding,  the  act  of  it  is  knowing,  but  there  must  be  a  knowing 
of  more  together. 

§  24.  Hu^  de  S.  Victore  says,  that  comcientia  est  cordis  scientia  ■, 
'  conscience  is  the  knowledge  of  the  heart.'  It  is  so,  but  certainly 
this  was  not  the  Irvfjiov  and  original  of  the  word.  But  there  is 
truth  in  the  following  period.  Cor  noscit  se  et  alia.  Quando  autem 
Me  noscit  appellatur  conscientia,  miando  prater  se  alia  noscit,  ap- 
pellalur  scientia :  'knowledge  hatli  for  its  object  any  thing  without ; 
but  when  the  heart  knows  itself,  then  it  is  conscience.'  So  it  is 
used  in  authors  sacred  and  profane.  NiAil  mihi  conseius  sum,  saith 
8.  Paul*,  ''I  know  nothing  by  myself:''  ut  alios  lateas,  tnte  iibi 
conseius  eris^ :  and 

hie  muruB  alicneus  etto, 

Nil  conscire  tibi^ — 

% 
»  fHec.  fiOa.]  »  n  Cor.  ir.  4.] 

*  [Instil  mmuitt  de  anlma,  lib.  iil  *  f  Isocrat.  ad  Demon.  $  16.  p.  4.] 

eapw  11.  torn.  \L  fol.  84  F.]  *  [Hor.  epist,  i.  1.  GO. J 
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80  Cicero  to  Marcus  Kutilius^  uses  it,  cum  et  mihi  eoMctui  essem, 
guanti  ie  facerem  ;  *  when  I  myself  was  conscious  to  myself  how 
much  I  did  value  thee/  But  this  acception  of  the  word  conscience 
is  true,  but  not  full  and  adequate ;  for  it  only  signifies  conscience  as 
it  is  a  witness,  not  as  a  guide.  Therefore  it  is  more  reasonable 
which  Aquinas  and  the  schoolmen  generally  use :  that  conscience  is 
a  conjunction  of  the  universal  practical  law  with  the  particular  moral 
action :  and  so  it  is  mentia  cum  rebus  facii,  and  then  it  takes  in 
tliat  which  is  called  avvTripri(ris,  or  the  general  repository  of  moral 
principles  or  measures  of  good,  and  the  particular  cases  as  reduced 
to  practice.  Such  as  was  the  case  of  S.  Peter  when  he  denied  his 
Lord :  he  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  and  his  con- 
science being  sufficiently  taught  his  duty  to  his  Lord,  he  also  knew 
that  he  had  done  it ;  and  then  there  followed  a  remorse,  a  biting,  or 
gna^Aing  of  his  spirit,  grief,  and  shame,  and  a  consequent  weeping ; 
when  all  these  acts  meet  together,  it  is  the  full  process  of  conscience. 

1)  The  awTT^pritns  or  the  first  act  of  conscience  S.  Hierome*  calls 
acintillam  conscientia,  the  spark  or  fire  put  into  the  heart  of  man. 

2)  The  <n)V€(hrj<ni,  which  is  specifically  called  conscience  of  the 
deed  done,  is  the  bringing  fuel  to  this  fire. 

S)  And  when  they  are  thus  laid  together,  they  wiU  either  shine  or 
bum,  acquit  or  condemn.  But  this  complication  of  acts  is  con- 
science. The  first  is  science,  practical  science;  but  annex  the 
second,  or  it  and  the  third,  and  then  it  is  conscience.  When 
David's  heart  smote  him,  that  is,  upon  his  adultery  and  murder, 
his  conscience  thus  discoursed :  adulteiy  and  murder  are  high  vio- 
lations of  the  divine  law,  they  provoke  God  to  anger,  without  whom 
I  cannot  live,  whose  anger  is  worse  than  death.  This  is  practical 
knowledge,  or  the  principles  of  conscienca;  but  the  following  acts 
made  it  up  into  conscience.  Eor  he  remembered  that  he  had  be- 
trayed Uriah  and  humbled  Bathsheba,  and  then  he  begs  of  God  for 
pardon ;  standing  condemned  in  his  own  breast,  he  hopes  to  be  for- 
given by  God's  sentence.  But  the  whole  process  of  conscience  is  in 
two  practical  syllogisms,  in  which  the  method  is  ever  this.  The 
<TVjm]p7)a-ii  or  'repository^  of  practical  principles  begins*  and  where 
that  leaves,  the  conscience  or  the  witness  and  judge  of  moral  actions 
begins,  like  Jacob  laying  hold  upon  his  elder  brother's  hecU.  The 
first  is  this : 

Whatsoever  is  injurious  ought  not  to  be  done; 

But  to  commit  adultery  is  injurious. 

Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Tliis  is  the  rule  of  conscience,  or  the  first  act  of  conscience  as  it  is  a 
rule  and  a  guide,  and  is  taken  for  the  (rvvrriprjais,  or  practical  '  re- 
pository/ But  when  an  action  is  done  or  about  to  be  done,  con- 
science takes  the  conclusion  of  the  former  syllogism,  and  applies  it  to 
her  particular  case.  • 

*  [Ad  diTcn.,  lib.  xiii.  epist.  8.]  '  [In  Ezecb.  I  torn.  iiL  coL  702.] 

/  [Gen  xxy.  26. J 
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Adolteiy  baght  not  to  be  done; 

This  action  1  go  about,  or  wliich  I  have  done,  is  adultery, 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  to  have  been  done. 
This  is  the  full  proceeding  of  this  court;  after  which  many  con- 
sequent solemnities  and  actions  do  pass,  of  sentence,  and  preparatory 
torments  and  execution. 

§  25.  But  this  I  am  to  admonish,  that  although  this  which  I  have 
thus  defined  is  the  proper  and  full  sense  of  the  word  conscience  ac« 
cording  to  art  and  proper  acceptation,  yet  in  scripture  it  is  used  in- 
differently for  an  act  of  conscience,  or  any  of  its  parts,  and  does  not 
always  signify  in  its  latitude  and  integrity,  but  yet  it  all  tends  to  the 
same  si^ification";  and  though  tlie  name  be  given  to  the  fecnlty, 
to  the  habit,  to  the  act,  to  the  object,  to  the  effect,  to  eveiy  emanation 
from  the  mind  in  thuigs  practical,  yet  still  it  supposes  the  same 
thing ;  viz.,  that  conscience  is  the  guide  of  all  our  moral  actions : 
and  by  giving  the  name  to  so  many  acts  and  parts  and  effluxes  from 
it,  it  warrants  the  definition  of  it  when  it  is  united  in  its  own  proper 
and  integral  constitution. 

TO  CONDUer  all  our  relations  and  ENTBRCOURSES  BETWEEN  GOD, 
OUR  NEIGHBOURS,  AND  OURSELTES;  THAT  IS,  IN  ALL  MORAL 
ACTIONS. 

§  26.  This  is  the  final  cause  of  conscience :  and  by  this  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  prudence,  which  is  also  a  ^practical  knowledge  and 
reduced  to  particular  and  circumstantiate  actions.  But  1)  Prudence 
consists  in  the  things  of  the  world,  or  relative  to  the  world ;  con- 
science in  the  things  of  God,  or  relating  to  Him.  2)  Prudence  is 
about  affairs  as  they  are  of  advantage  or  disadvantage ;  conscience  is 
employed  about  them  as  they  are  honest  or  dishonest.  8)  Prudence 
regards  the  circumstances  of  actions  whether  moral  or  civil;  con- 
science only  regards  moral  actions  in  their  substance  or  essential 
proprieties.  4)  Prudence  intends  to  do  actions  dexterously  and 
prosperously ;  conscience  is  to  conduct  them  justlj  and  according  to 
the  commandment.  6)  There  are  many  actions  m  which  prudence 
is  not  at  all  concerned,  as  being  wholly  indifferent  to  this  or  that  for 
matter  of  advantage :  but  there  is  no  action  but  must  pass  under  the 
file  and  censure  of  conscience;  for  if  we  can  suppose  any  action  in 
all  its  circumstances  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  good  or  bad,  yet 
none  is  so  to  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  very  indifferent  being  therefore 
lawful  because  it  is  indifferent,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  by 
conscience,  either  actually  or  habitually.  For  in  this  sense  even  our 
natural  actions  in  their  time  and  place  are  also  moral,  and  where 
they  are  not  primarily  moral,  yet  they  come  under  conscience,  as 

*  [AetB  zxiii.  I,  and  xxW.  16;  RonL      Titiis  L  15;  1   Pet  ii.  19,  and  ul  16; 
xiii.  5;  1   Cor.  Tiii.  10,  and  ii.  1,  12;      Heb.  xiiL  IS.] 
1  Tim.  L  5,  19,  and  iii.  9;  2  Tim.  i.  3} 
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being  permitted  and  innocent ;  but  wherever  they  *are  rcbtive  to 
another  person^  they  put  on  some  more  degrees  of  morality^  and  are 
of  proper  cognizance  iii  this  court. 

Qui  dididt  patris  quid  debeat,  et  quid  tmicis ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  fratcr  amandns,  et  bospet ; 
Quid  sit  conscripti,  quid  judicis  officium  ;  quiD 
Partes  in  beUum  missi  ducis,  ille  profecto 
Reddere  personse  seit  convenientia  euique*. 

That  is  the  full  effect  of  conscience,  to  conduct  all  our  relations,  all 
our  moral  actions. 


BULB  II. 

THB  DUTT  AND  OFHCBS  OF  CONSCIENCB  ABE  TO  DICTATE,  AND  TO  TESTIFY  OR 
BEAB  WITNESS  ;  TO  ACCUSE  OB  EXCDSE  ;  TO  LOOSE  OB  BIND. 

§  1.  The  first  and  last  are  the  direct  acts  and  offices  of  conscience : 
the  other  are  reflex  or  consequent  actions,  but  direct  offices.  The  first 
act,  wliich  is, 

TO  DICTATE, 

is  of  that  which  divines  call  the  avvrripritns,  or  the  '  phylactery,'  the 
keeper  of  the  records  of  the  laws,  and  by  it  we  arc  taught  our  duty ; 
God  having  written  it  in  our  hearts  by  nature  and  by  the  Spirit,  leaves 
it  there,  ever  placed  before  the  eye  of  conscience  (as  S.  Bernard^  calls 
it)  to  be  read  and  used  for  directions,  in  all  cases  of  dispute,  of  ques<» 
tion  or  action.  This  is  that  which  S.  Faul*^  calls  '^  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  our  hearts,''  and  therefore  it  is,  that  to  sin  against  our  con- 
science is  so  totally  inexcusable,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  that 
violence  which  is  clone  against  the  conscience,  puts  on  degrees.  For 
conscience  dictates  whatsoever  it  is  persuaded  of,  and  will  not  suSei 
a  nmn  to  do  otherwise  than  it  suggests  and  tells  us : 

At  ydp  v»s  abr6p  fit  fi4vos  iced  Bvphs  uvtlTi 
"tlfi*  ikwoTeifiM6fA€t^ov  Kpia  IB/icvoi  '* 

said  Achilles  of  Hector  when  he  was  violently  angry  with  him ;  / 1 
would  my  conscience  would  give  me  leave  to  eat  thy  very  flesh/ 

§  2.  Its  universal  dictates  are  ever  the  most  certain,  and  tliose  are 
the  first  principles  of  justice  and  religion ;  and  whatsoever  else  can 
be  infallibly  and  imm^iately  inferred  from  thence,  are  her  dictates 
also,  but  not  primely  and  directly,  but  transmitted  by  the  hands  of 
reason.  The  same  reason  also  there  is  in  clear  revelation.  Por  what- 
soever is  put  into  the  conscience  immediately  by  God,  is  placed  there 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  efficiency  and  persuasion  as 

•  HoraL  de  arte  poet  [312.]  •  [Rom.  il  15.] 

^  [  De  doni.  inter.,  cap.  xxiii.  coL  1 070.]         «  Iliad.  X'.  [346.] 
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is  all  that  which  is  natural.  And  the  consdenoe  properly  dictates 
nothing  else,  but  prime  natural  reason,  and  immeoiate  revelation; 
whatsoever  comes  after  these  two,  is  reached  forth  to  us  hj  two 
hands,  one  whereof  alone  is  ministered  by  conscience.  The  reason 
19  this :  because  all  that  law  by  which  God  governs  us  is  written  in 
our  hearts,  put  there  by  God  immediatelv,  that  is,  antecedently  to  all 
our  actions,  because  it  is  that  by  which  all  our  actions  are  to  be 
guided,  even  our  discoursings  and  arguings  are  to  be  guided  by  con« 
science,  if  the  argument  be  moral.  Now  the  ways  oy  which  God 
speaks  to  ns  immediately,  are  only  nature  and  the  Spirit.  Nature  is 
that  principle  which  taught  all  men  from  the  beginning  until  now ; 
all  that  prime  practical  reason  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature, 
and  in  which  all  mankind  agrees.  Either  the  perfections,  or  the 
renovations,  or  the  supenidditions  to  this  are  taught  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  all  this  being  written  in  the  conscience  by  the  finger  of 
God  is  brought  forth  upon  all  occasions  of  action ;  and  whatsoever 
is  done  against  any  thing  so  placed,  is  directly  and  violently  against 
the  conscience;  but  when  from  thence  reason  spins  a  longer  thread, 
and  draws  it  out  from  the  due  of  natural  principles  or  express  revela- 
tion, that  also  returns  npon  the  consdence  and  is  placed  there  as 
light  upon  a  wall,  but  not  as  the  stones  that  are  there :  but  yet  what- 
ever  is  done  against  that  light  is  also  against  conscience,  but  not  so 
as  the  other.  Just  as  it  is  in  nature  and  accident.  To  eat  poison 
and  filthiness  is  against  every  man's  health  and  stomach;  but  if  by 
an  tbioavyKpacrta,  a  propriety  of  temper,  or  an  evil  habit,  or  acci- 
dental inordination,  wine,  or  fish  makes  a  man  sick,  then  these  are 
against  Ids  nature  too,  but  not  so  as  poison  is,  or  stones.  Whatever 
comes  into  the  consdence  primarily  or  consequently,  right  or  wrong, 
is  brought  forth  upon  occasion  of  action,  and  is  part  of  her  dictate : 
but  as  a  man  speaks  some  things  of  his  own  knowledge,  some  things 
by  hearsay,  so  does  consdence;  some  things  she  tells  from  God  and 
herself,  some  things  from  reason  and  herself,  or  other  accidental 
notices !  those  and  these  do  integrate  and  complete  her  sermons,  but 
they  have  several  bfluence  and  obligation  according  to  their  proper 
effidency.    But  of  this  I  shall  give  full  accounts  in  the  second  book. 

TO  TESnFT. 

§  3.  Consdence  bears  witness  of  our  actions;  so  S.  Paul ,  ''their 
consdenoe  bearing  witness  :^  and  in  this  sense,  conscience  is  a  prac- 
tical memoiy.  For  as  the  practical  knowledge,  or  notices  subjected 
in  the  understanding,  make  the  understanding  to  be  consdence ;  so 
the  actions  of  our  ufe  recorded  in  the  memory  and  brought  forth 
to  practical  judgments,  change  the  memory  also  into  consdence ;  tov 
yikp  yipov9  tup  iafOpiv<AV  rairjf  hiat^povros  r&v  tLSXmv  C^v  f  1^6" 
roc?  alrrois  fiiT€<m  vov  kclL  Xoyia-fiov,  <^av€p6v  a>(  ovk  hv  tlKhs  vapa^ 

•  [RoiiL  ii  15.] 

n.  0 
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Tp4\€w  avToif9  T^v  'npo€ipr\pJvif]v  bia4>opaif,  KoBim^p  itii  t£v  iXXoip 
C<i<ov,  2AX'  iinxnjfjLaCv€a-6at  Tb  yiv6pjivov  kgX  hv(rap€irr€i(rBai  rols 
Trapovcri'  *  man  differing  from  brute  beasts  by  the  use  of  reason,  it 
is  not  likely  he  should  be  a  stranger  to  bis  own  actions  as  the 
beasts  are,  but  that  the  evil  which  is  done  should  be  recalled  to 
their  mind  with  the  signification  of  some  displeasure/  so  Poljbius* 
discourses  of  the  reason  and  the  manner  of  conscience. 

§  4.  Every  knowing  faculty  is  the  seat  of  conscience,  and  the  same 
faculty  when  it  is  furnished  with  speculative  notions  retains  its  natural 
and  proper  name  of  understanding,  or  memory;  but  as  the  same  is 
instruct^  with  notices  in  order  to  judgments  practical,  so  it  takes 
the  christian  name  of  conscience.  The  volitive^  or  choosing  faculty 
cannot,  but  the  intellectual  may.  And  this  is  that  book  which  at  < 
doomsday  shall  be  brought  forth  and  laid  open  to  all  the  world.  The 
memory  changed  into  conscience  preserves  the  notices  of  some  things, 
and  shall  be  reminded  of  others,  and  shall  do  that  work  entirely  and 
perfectly,  which  now  it  does  imperfectly  and  by  parts,  according 
to  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  "  Then  shall  we  know  as  we  are  known «," 
that  is,  as  God  knows  us  now,  so  then  shall  we  see  and  know  our- 
selves. Nullum  theatrum  viriuti  conscietUia  majua^  shall  then  be 
highly  verified.  Our  conscience  will  be  the  great  scene  or  theatre 
upon  which  shall  be  represented  all  our  actions  good  and  bad.  It  is 
God's  book,  the  book  of  life  or  death.  According  to  the  words  of 
S.  Bernard  *,  Ex  his  qua  scripta  erutU  in  libria  noatris  judicadunlur  ; 
el  ideo  scribi  debent  secundum  exemplar  libri  vita,  el  si  sic  scripli  non 
sunt,  sallem  corrlganlur;  'we  shall  be  judged  by  that  which  is 
written  in  our  own  books/  (the  books  of  conscience), '  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  be  written  according  to  the  copy  of  the  book  of  life; 
and  if  they  be  not  so  written,  yet  they  ought  to  be  so  corrected.' 

§  5.  Consequently  to  these  the  conscience  does 

ACCUSE  OB  EXCUSE. 

So  S.  Paul^  joins  them  as  consequent  to  the  former,  '  their  con- 
science bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  in  the  mean  time  accusing 
or  excusing  one  another.'  Si  oplimorum  consiliorum  alque /aclorum 
leslis  in  omni  vila  nobis  canscienlia  eril,  sine  ullo  melu  et  summa  cum 
Aoneslale  vivemus^ ;  'if  our  conscience  be  the  witness  that  in  our 
life  we  do  good  deeds  and  follow  sober  counsels,  we  shall  live  in  great 
honesty  and  without  fear.'  AtKaor^v  Behs  l'ni<rni<r€  rhv  5iKai(fra- 
rov  ilia  KcX  olK€i,6TaTov,  rb  avv€i.bis  abrb,  koI  rbv  ipOov  Xoyov, 
said  Hierocles  \  '  God  hath  constituted  a  most  righteous  and  domes- 
tic judge,  the  conscience  and  right  reason;'  koI  airbv  lavr^  &v 
Triirra>v  iiiKiara  alb€T<rOai  'npo€iraib€v$riii€v,  '  every  man  ought  most 

•  Lib.  Ti  [cap.  6.  torn,  il  p.  465.]  i  De  inter  dom.  [cap.  28.  col.  1072.] 

t  ['voltitive.'  cd.  1660.]  J  [Rom.  ii.  15.] 

-       ■  —  niu 


■  h  Cor.  xiii.  12.] 

»»  Cicero,  TuscuL  ii.  [25.; 


k  Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  [cap.  Iviii.] 
'  [In  Pythag.  carm.  aur.,  p.  158.] 
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of  all  to  fear  himself^  because  it  is  impossible  but  we  should 
know  what  we  have  done  amiss^  and  it  concerns  us  also  to  make 
righteous  judgment^  for  we  cannot  escape  ourselves/  MribivoT€ 
liJioh^  ahrxpov  iroiria-as  IXinC^  Xi^o-etv*  Kcd  yap  &v  tovs  iXXovs  ki$ris^ 
creatn*^  yc  avveibrjarcLs,  said  Isocrates" ;  etn  a  caleris  silentium  esty 
tamen  ijae  sHimel  conseius  eH  posse  se  merUo  increpari,  so  Apuleius^ 
renders  it.  Though  others  hold  their  peace,  yet  there  is  one  within 
that  will  not. 

Nee  facile  est  placidam  ac  pacatam  degere  vitam, 
Qai  Tiolat  factis  communia  fcedera  pacis ; 
Etsi  fallit  enim  diyum  genus,  hamanumque, 
Perpetuo  tamen  id  fore  clam  difBdere  debet". 

It  is  hard  to  be  concealed  from  God  and  man  too,  and  although  we 
think  ourselves  safe  for  a  while,  yet  we  have  something  within  that 
tells  us  ovK  itm  XdOpa  ri  ttoiovvto,  '  he  that  does  any  thing  is 
espied/  and  cannot  do  it  privately.  Quicum  in  ienehris  ?  was  the 
old  proverb, '  Who  was  with  you  in  the  dark?  V  And  therefore  it  was 
that  Epicurus  affirmed  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  concealed 
always.  Upon  the  mistake  of  wnich  he  was  accused  by  Plutarch  <i 
and  others  to  have  supposed  it  lawful  to  do  an^  injustice  secretly ; 
whereas  his  design  was  to  obstruct  that  gate  of  iniquity,  and  to  ma&e 
men  believe  that  even  that  sin  which  was  committed  most  secretly 
would  some  time  or  other  be  discovered  and  brought  to  punishment; 
all  which  is  to  be  done  by  the  extra-regular  events  of  providence,  and 
the  certain  accusations  and  discoveries  of  conscience. 

§  6.  For  conscience  is  the  looking-glass  of  the  soul,  so  it  was 
called  by  Periphanes  in  Plautus'; 

Non  oris  causa  modo  homines  aequum  fuit 

Sibi  habere  speculanii  ubi  os  contemplarert  tuum ; 

Sed  qni  penpicere  possent  cor  aapientis : 

Igitur  perspicere  ut  possint  cordis  copiam. 

L'bi  id  inspexissent,  cogitarent  postea 

Vitam  ut  vizissent  olim  in  adolescentia. 

And  a  man  looking  into  his  conscience,  instructed  with  the  word  of 
God,  its  proper  rule,  is  by  S.  James"  compared  to  "  a  man  beholding 
his  natural  &ce  in  a  glass :''  and  that  the  apostle  describes  conscience 
in  that  similitude  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  word  l/m^vrov  \6yov^ 
vtrbum  insiium,  *  the  ingraffed  word,'  the  word  of  God  written  in  our 
hearts,  which  whoso  looks  on,  and  compares  his  actions  with  his  rule, 
may  see  what  he  is :  but  he  that  neglects  tliis  word  and  follows  not 
this  rule,  did  indeed  see  his  face,  but  hath  forgotten  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  that  is,  what  he  was  framed  in  the  works  of  the  new 
creation,  when  he  was  newly  formed  and  created  unto  righteousness 
and  true  holiness. 

■  [Ad  Demon.,  |  16.  p.  4.]  «  [De  occult  vivend.,  torn.  x.  p.  637.] 

■  [Apol.,  p.  405.]  '  In  Epidico.  [iii.  8.  1.] 
•  Lucretius,  [v.  1153.]  ■  [James  L  23,  4t] 
9  [But  see  toI.  it.  p.  632.] 
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§  7.  This  accusation  and  watchfulness^  and  vocal^  clamorous  guards 
of  conscience  are  in  perpetual  attendance,  and  though  they  may  sleep, 
yet  they  are  quickly  awakened,  and  make  the  evil  man  restless.  Tohs 
abiKovirras  km  "TrapavoyLOvvras  iB\Coas  Kal  7e/)i^o)3a>9  C^i/  rbv  Trivra 
Xpovov,  Sti  Khv  ka0€lv  bHvavrai,  irCcrrw  Trept  tov  XaBew  XajSew  d5i{- 
voTov  iartv*  SB€v  6  tov  fiikkovros  iA  <l>6pos  iyKcCfuvos  ovk  ia  xatjp€ii% 
oiJre  Oapp€Lv  ivl  roiy  Tropovci,  said  Epicurus^^  which  is  very  well  ren- 
dered by  Seneca^,  Ideo  non  prodest  latere  peccantibus,  quod  latendi 
etiamsi  felicitatem  habeant,  fiduciam  non  habent,  *  they  that  live  un- 
justly always  live  miserably  and  fearfully ;  because  although  their 
crime  be  secret,  yet  thev  cannot  be  confident  that  it  shall  be  so :' 
meaning,  that  because  their  conscience  does  accuse  them,  they  per- 
ceive they  are  discovered,  and  pervious  to  an  eye,  which  what  effect 
it  will  have  in  the  publication  of  the  crime  here  and  hereafter,  is 
not  matter  of  knowledge,  but  cannot  choose  but  be  matter  of  fear 
for  ever. 

—  fiet  adulter 

PublicuB,  et  poenas  metuet  quascnnque  xnariti 

Irati  debent,  nee  erit  felicior  astro 

Martia,  ut  in  laqueoa  nunqaam  incidat*. 

K  any  chance  makes  the  fact  private,  yet  no  providence  or  watchful- 
ness can  give  security,  because  within  there  dwells  a  principle  of  fear 
that  can  never  die,  till  repentance  kills  it.  And  therefore  Chilon  in 
Laertius^  said  upon  this  account,  that  loss  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
filthy  gain;  because  that  loss  brings  sorrow  but  once,  but  injustice 
brings  a  perpetual  fear  and  pain. 

Anne  magia  Siculi  gemuerunt  aera  juvenci, 
£t  magis  auratis  pendens  laqueaiibus  ensis 
Purpureas  subter  cervices  terruit  ?  Imus, 
Imus  prscipites,  qnam  si  sibi  dicat,  et  intus 
PaHeat  iofelix  qu<Ml  proxima  nesciat  uxor  \ 

The  wife  that  lies  by  his  side  knows  not  at  what  the  guilty  man  looks 
pale,  but  something  that  is  within  the  bosom  knows;  and  no  pom- 
pousness  of  condition  can  secure  the  man,  and  no  witty  cruelty  can 
equal  the  torment.  For  that  idso,  although  it  be  not  directly  the 
office  of  conscience,  yet  it  is  the  act  and  effect  of  conscience;  when 
itself  is  injured,  it  will  never  let  any  thing  else  be  quiet. 

TO  LOOSE  OR  BIND, 

§  8.  Is  the  reflex  act  of  conscience.  Upon  viewing  the  records, 
or  the  avvTifiprjais,  the  legislative  part  of  conscience,  it  binds  to  duty  j 
upon  viewing  the  act,  it  binds  to  punishment,  or  consigns  to  comfort ; 
and  in  both  regards  it  is  called  by  Origen',  aj^ectuum  corrector,  atqite 
anima padagogus,  'the  corrector  of  the  affections,  and  the  teacher  of 

«  [Apud  Plutarch.  Non  posse  suaviter  '  [lib.  I  cap.  8.  \  70.] 

▼ivi  secund.  Epicur.,  torn.  x.  p.  486.]  *  Pers.  sat  iiL  [39.] 

"  [Epist  xcvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  490.]  *  [p.  7.  not  r.  supra.] 
■  Juven.  sat  x.  [811.] 
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the  soul/  Which  kind  of  similitude  Epictetus  in  Stobsens^  foUoved 
also,  ParenUs  pueros  nospadagago  tracUderutU,  qui  nbique  oiservarei 
ne  lad^emur;  deu8  autem  clam  viro$  insUa  conscientia  cuatodiendoi 
iradidU,  qua  quidem  eustodia  nequa^am  eofUemnenda  est;  'as  our 
parents  have  deliyered  us  to  a  suardian  who  did  watch  lest  we  did  or 
suffered  mischief;  so  hath  6od  committed  us  to  the  custody  of  our 
conscience  that  is  planted  within  us;  and  this  custody  is  at  no  hand 
to  be  neglected/ 

§  9.  The  binding  to  duty  is  so  an  effect  of  conscience  that  it  can- 
not be  separated  from  it ;  but  the  binding  to  punishment  is  an  act  of 
conscience  also  as  it  is  a  judge,  and  is  intended  to  affright  a  sinner, 
and  to  punish  Mm :  but  it  is  such  a  punishment  as  is  the  beginning 
of  hell  torments,  and  unless  the  wound  be  cured  will  never  end  till 
eternity  itself  shall  go  into  a  grave. 

nio  nocens  se  damnat  quo  pecctt  die  % 

'  the  same  day  that  a  man  sins,  on  the  same  day  he  is  condemned ;' 
and  when  Menelaus  in  the  tragedy  did  ask, 

wliat  disease  killed  poor  Orestes  P  he  was  answered. 

His  disease  was  nothing  but  an  evil  conscience;  he  had  done  vile 
things,  and  had  an  amazed  spirit  that  distracted  him,  and  so  he  died. 
Ckras  idtrices,  Virgil®  caUs  the  wounds  of  an  evil  conscience,  're- 
venging cares. 

Nihil  est  miserias  qoam  animns  hominis  consdas', 

said  he  in  the  comedy,  'nothing  is  more  miserable  than  an  evil  con- 
science,' and  the  being  pained  with  it  is  called  r<^  crui/cidcfn  iatiyyjE' 
irOtti, '  to  be  choked  or  strangled  with  an  evil  conscience,'  by  S.  Ghry- 
sostom  (who  in  his  twenty-second  homily  upon  the  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthianst^,  speaks  much  and  excellently  to  the  same  purpose) ; 
and  there  are  some  that  fancy  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Judas'  death : 
the  horrors  of  his  conscience  were  such  that  his  spirits  were  con- 
founded, and  restless,  and  uneasy;  and  striving  to  go  from  their 
prison,  stopped  at  the  gates  of  emanation,  and  stifled  him.  It  did 
that)  or  as  bad ;  it  either  choked  him  or  brought  him  to  a  halter,  as 
it  hath  done  many  besides  him.  And  although  I  may  truly  say  as 
he  did, 

Non  inihi  ti  lingus  centum 

Omnia  pcenaram  percurrere  nomina  possemh, 

no  tongue  is  able  to  express  the  evils  which  are  felt  by  a  troubled 
conscience  or  a  wounded  spirit,  yet  the  heads  of  them  are  visible 
and  notorious  to  all  men. 

^  [Lege  Anton.  Meliss.  lib.  ii.  tit.  82.]  Cf.  Earip.  Orett  395.] 

<  Apad    Pablianum.    [Al.    Publiam  *  [^u.  vL  274.] 

Syrom,  ad  calc;  Dionya.  Caton.  p.  138.  '  Plautue.  [Moatell.  lii.  L  13.] 

ed.  Svo.  Amst  1646.1  «  [torn.  x.  pp.  198,  9.] 

«  [Enrip.  ap.  Stob.  floril.,  zxiv.  6, —  ^  [jEo.  tL  625.] 
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§  10.  1)  The  first  is  that  which  Nazianzen^  calls  tols  iv  airois  roiy 
beivoU  i$ayopeia'€i,s,  *  accusations  and  vexings  of  a  man  when  he  is 
in  miseryV  then  when  he  needs  most  comfort^  he  shall  by  his  evil 
conscience  be  most  disquieted.  A  sickness  awakes  a  dull  sleeping 
conscience^  and  when  it  is  awakened  it  will  make  that  the  man  shall 
not  sleep.  So  Antiochus^  when  his  lieutenant  Lysias  was  beaten  by 
the  Jews,  he  fell  sick  with  grief,  and  then  his  conscience  upbraided 
him ;  "  but  now/'  said  he,  "  I  remember  the  evils  that  I  did  at  Jeru* 
salem/'  quia  iuvenerunt  me  mala  ista,  so  the  Latin  bible  reads  it, 
<' because  these  evils  now  have  found  me  out.''  For  when  a  man  is 
prosperous,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  stop  the  mouth  of  conscience,  to  bribe 
or  to  abuse  it,  to  fill  it  with  noise,  and  to  divert  it  with  bosiness,  to 
outvie  it  with  temporal  gaieties,  or  to  be  flatterred  into  weak  opinions 
and  sentences ;  but  when  a  man  is  smitten  of  Qod,  and  divested  of 
all  the  outsides  and  hypocrisies  of  sin,  and  that  conscience  is  disen- 
tangled from  its  fetters  and  foolish  pretensions,  then  it  speaks  its  own 
sense,  it  ever  speaks  loudest  when  the  man  is  poor,  or  sick,  or  miser- 
able. This  was  well  explicated  by  S.  Ambrose^,  JDum  sumus  in  qua^ 
dam  delinquendi  libidine,  nebulis  quibtisdam  conscientia  metu  obdu- 
citur,  ne  videat  eorum  qiuB  coftcupueit  deformitatem  ;  sed  cum  omnis 
nebula  transient,  gravia  tormenia  exercentur  in  quodam  male  conscii 
seerelario;  'a  man  is  sometimes  so  surprised  wiui  the  false  fires  and 
glarings  of  temptation,  that  he  cannot  see  the  secret  turpitude  and 
deformity;  but  when  the  cloud  and  veil  is  off,  then  comes  the  tor- 
mentor from  within :' 

— -  aeuuntqne  metom  mortaUbas  sgris, 

Si  auando  letbum  horrificum,  morbosque  deum  rex 

Molitur,  meritas  aut  bello  territat  urbes'. 

Then  the  calamity  swells,  and  conscience  increases  the  trouble,  when 
Qod  sends  war,  or  sickness,  or  death.  It  was  Saul's  case,  when  he 
lost  that  fatal  battle  in  which  the  ark  was  taken,  he  called  to  the 
Amalekite,  Sia  euper  me  et  interfice  me^,  'Ml  upon  me  and  slay  me,' 

Juoniam  ienent  me  angustia, '  I  am  in  a  great  straight.'  He  was  in- 
eed ;  for  his  son  was  slain,  and  his  army  routed,  and  his  enemies 
were  round  about :  but  then  conscience  stept  in  and  told  him  of  the 
evil  that  he  had  done  in  causing  fourscore  of  the  Lord's  priests  to 
be  slain;  and  therefore  Abulensis"  reads  the  words  thus,  'Fall  upon 
me  and  slay  me,'  quoniam  tenent  me  ora  vestimenti  eacerdotalie,  '  I 
am  entangled  in  the  fringes  of  the  priests'  garments,'  Fidebalur  eibi 
Satd  quod  propinquue  morti  videret  sacerdotea  Dei  accuaantea  eum  in 
judicw  coram  Deo,  *  He  thought  he  saw  the  priests  of  the  Lord  ac- 
cusing him  before  God.'  And  this  hath  been  an  old  opinion  of  the 
world,  that  in  the  days  of  their  calamity  wicked  persons  are  accused 

«  rOrat  ▼.  §  2.  torn.  L  p.  148  B.]  »  ^neid.  xil  [850.] 

J  11  Mace,  vi  12.]  «  [2  Sam.  i.  9.] 

k  [De  Abrab.,  lib.  ii.  oap.  4.  f  16.         "  [Alphons.  Tostat  Abulen».  in  loc. 
torn.  I  col.  319.]  fol.  4  a.— Ven.  1596.] 
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by  those  whom  they  have  injured.  Not  much  unlike  to  which  is  that 
of  Plato^  describing  the  torments  of  wicked  souls^  pocitrl  re  Ktd  #ca- 
kovaiv*  ol  iJikv  ot^  iviKT€tpaif,  ol  Sk  ois  ippKrav*  fcoA^o-ovrcf  V  UereS^ 
cfwn  Tovs  rfiiKTiiUvws  boSval  c^Kri  (rvyyvAiiriv,  'they  roar  and  cry 
out :  some  callmg  on  them  whom  they  killed,  some  on  those  they 
have  calumniated;  and  calling  they  pray  them  whom  they  have 
injured  to  give  them  pardon.'  Then  every  bush  is  a  wild  beast,  and 
evoy  shadow  is  a  ghost,  and  every  glow-worm  is  a  dead  man's  candle, 
every  lantern  is  a  spirit. 

—  pallidumqne  yisa 

Matris  lampade  respicis  Neronemv. 

When  Nero  was  distressed,  he  saw  his  mother's  taper  and  grew  pale 
with  it 

§  11.  2)  The  second  effect  is  shame,  which  conscience  never  fails  to 
inflict  secretly,  there  being  a  secret  turpitude  and  baseness  in  sin, 
which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  its  opposition  and  contra- 
diction to  conscience.  Conscience  when  it  is  right  makes  a  man  bold ; 
qui  ambulat  simpliciUrj  ambulat  confidenter%  "  he  that  walks  honestly 
walks  confidently,"  because  he  hath  innocence  and  he  hath  reason  on 
his  side.  But  he  that  sins,  sins  against  reason,  in  which  the  honour 
and  the  nobleness' of  a  man  does  consist;  and  therefore  shame  must 
needs  come  in  the  destitution  of  them.  For  as  by  reason  men  uatu- 
rally  rule,  so  when  they  are  fallen  from  it,  unless  by  some  accidental 
courages  they  be  supported,  they  fall  into  the  state  of  slaves  and 
sneaking  people.  And  upon  this  account  it  was  that  Plato'  said,  8i 
$cirem  deas  miAi  eandonaturos,  et  homines  ignaraturo$,  adhuc  peceare 
erubactrem  propter  eolam  peccati  iurpitudinem,  '  if  1  were  sure  God 
would  pardon  me,  and  men  would  not  know  my  sin,  yet  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  sin,  because  of  its  essential  baseness.'  The  mistresses  of  our 
vile  affections  are  so  ugly,  we  cannot  endure  to  kiss  them  but  through 
a  veil ;  either  the  veil  of  excuse,  or  pretence,  or  darkness,  something  to 
hide  their  ughness ;  and  yet  even  these  also  are  so  thin  that  the  filthiness 
and  shame  is  not  liid.  Bona  coMcientia  turbam  advocat,  mala  etiam 
in  Moliiudine  anxia  atgue  sollicita  est,  said  Seneca".  An  evil  conscience 
is  ashamed  of  light,  and  afraid  of  darkness ;  and  therefore  nothing  can 
secure  it.  But  being  ashamed  before  judges  and  assemblies,  it  flies  from 
them  into  solitudes,  and  when  it  is  there,  the  shame  is  changed  into  fear, 
and  therefore  from  thence  it  runs  abroad  into  societies  of  merry  crimi- 
nals and  drinking  sanctuaries,  which  is  nothing  but  a  shutting  the  eyes, 
and  hiding  the  head,  while  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  more  certain 
danger.  It  cannot  be  avoided,  it  was  and  is  and  will  eternally  be 
true,  Perjurii  pcena  divina  exitium,  humaiia  dedecus  eslo^,  which 
8. Paul  perfectly  renders,  "The  things  whereof  je  are  now  ashamed; 

•  [Phaed,  i  144.  touC  t.  p.  892.]  tiineDt  is  ascribed  to  Peregrinus,  or  Pro- 

»  [Stat  8jlf.,  il  7.  US.]  teus,  by  Aulus  Gellins,  xiL  11.] 
<  fProT.  X.  9.]  •  [EpisL  xliiL  torn.  ii.  p.  147.] 

'  [C£  ToL  iv.  p.  269,    The  same  sen-         *  Cicero  de  legib.,  lib.  ii,  [cap.  9.] 
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the  end  of  these  things  is  death  °/'  Death  is  the  punishment  which 
God  inflicts,  and  shame  is  that  which  comes  from  man. 

§  12.  3}  There  is  another  effect  which  cannot  be  well  told  by 
him  that  feels  it,  or  by  him  that  sees  it,  what  it  is;  because  it  is  a 
thing  without  limit  and  without  order.  It  is  a  distraction  of  mind, 
indeterminate,  divided  thoughts,  flying  every  things  and  pursuing 
nothing.  It  was  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  oi  btakoYurful  cdn-ov 
bieripcura-ov  airrbv'',  *  his  thoughts  troubled  him.'  Varioi  vuUus, 
duparilesque  sensM^j  like  the  sophisters,  who  in  their  pursuit  of 
vain-gloiy  displeased  the  people,  and  were  hissed  from  their  pulpits ; 
nothing  could  amaze  them  more,  they  were  troubled  like  men  of  a 
disturbed  conscience.  The  reason  is,  they  are  fallen  into  an  evil  con- 
dition which  they  did  not  expect;  they  are  abused  in  their  hopes, 
th6y  are  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  things,  but  they  know  not  yet 
what  it  is,  nor  where  they  are,  nor  whither  it  will  bear  them,  nor 
how  to  get  out  of  it.  This  indeed  is  commonly  the  first  part  of  the 
great  evil ;  shame  goes  along  with  the  sin  in  the  veiy  actmg  it,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  acted,  then  begins  this  confusion, 

—  nefas  Undem  incipiunt  sentire  peractis 
CrimiDibni  ^— • 

they  thought  of  nothing  but  pleasure  before,  but  as*  soon  as  they  have 
finis]^ed,  then  they  begin  to  taate  the  wormwood  and  the  eoUoquirUida ; 
perfecto  demum  seel^e,  maffnUudo  ejus  iniellecta  ee^,  said  Tacitus*. 
While  they  were  doing  it,  they  thought  it  little,  or  they  thought  it 
none,  because  their  fancy  and  their  passion  ruled;  but  when  that  is 
satisfied  and  burst  with  a  filth;^  pletnory,  then  thev  understand  how 
great  their  sin  is,  but  are  custracted  in  their  tnoughts,^  for  they 
understand  not  how  gchi  their  calan^ty  shall  be. 
Occultom  quatiente  animo  tortore  fiageUmn  \ 

the  secret  tormentor  shakes  the  mind,  and  dissolves  it  into  indis- 
crimination and  confusion.  The  man  is  like  one  taken  in  a  lie,  or 
surprised  in  a  shameful  act  of  lust  or  theft;  at  first  he  knows  not 
what  to  say,  or  think,  or  do,  and  his  spirits  huddle  together,  and  fain 
would  go  some  where,  but  they  know  not  whither,  and  do  something, 
but  they  know  not  what. 

§18.  This  confusion  and  first  amazement  of  the  conscience,  in  some 
vile  natures  and  baser  persons,  proceeds  to  impudence  and  hardness 
of  face. 

— ^  frontemque  a  crimine  ramnnt  \ 

when  they  are  discovered  they  rub  their  foreheads  hard,  and  consider 
it  cannot  be  worse,  and  therefore  in  their  way  they  make  the  best  of 
it;  that  is,  they  will  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  conscience,  nor 

•  [Rom.  vl  21.]  y  [Juv.  xiiL  238.] 

*  [  Dan.  ▼.  6.  aeems  here  confuaed         *  Lib.  zit.  aiinal.  [cap.  10.] 
with  iy.  5|  or  19  :  see  the  Greek  Yersion         *  [Juv.  xili.  195.] 

of  Theodotion  among  the  LXX.]  ^  [vid.  Juv.  vl  285.] 

»  A-  GelL.  lib.  ▼.  [cap.  1.] 
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suffer  her  infliction^  but  take  the  fortune  of  the  banditti^  or  of  an  out- 
hw,  rather  than  by  the  rule  of  subjects  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  the  severity  of  the  judge.  But  conscience  hath  no  hand  in  this, 
and  whatsoever  of  this  nature  happens,  it  is  in  despite  of  conscience ; 
and  if  it  proceeds  upon  that  method,  it  goes  on  to  obstinacy,  hardness 
of  heart,  a  resolution  never  to  re^t,  a  hatred  of  God,  and  reproba- 
tion. For  if  conscience  be  permitted  to  do  its  work,  this  confusion 
when  it  comes  to  be  stated,  and  that  the  man  hath  time  to  consider, 
it  passes  on  to  fear ;  and  that  is  properly  the  next  effect. 

§  14.  4)  An  evil  or  a  guilty  conscience  is  disposed  for  fear,  shame 
and  fear  cannot  be  far  asunder. 

Sin  makes  us  ashamed  before  men,  and  afraid  of  God :  an  evil  con- 
science makes  man  a  coward,  timorous  as  a  child  in  a  church  porch  at 
midnight :  it  makes  the  strongest  men  to  tremble  like  the  keepers  of 
the  house  of  an  old  man's  tabernacle. 

'O  ffwwropSnf  ahr^  rt,  «&y  f  dpaffirwros^ 
'H  tr^tcu  airhw  SciA^oror  flyeu  voici, 

said  Menander^,  'no  strength  of  body,  no  confidence  of  spirit  is  a 
defensative  against  an  evil  conscience,  which  will  intimidate  the  cou- 
rage of  the  most  perfect  warrior.' 

Qui  tenet,  plus  iste  timet,  son  ista  tyrannis 
Convenit ;  iiiTideant  clans,  fortesque  trucident, 
Muniti  gladiis  vivant,  septique  venenis, 
Ancipites  habeant  arces,  tiepidique  xninentur. 

So  Claudian*  describes  the  state  of  tyrants  and  injurious  persons; 
they  do  evil  and  fear  worse,  they  oppress  brave  men,  and  are  afraid 
of  mean  fellows;  they  are  encompassed  with  swords,  and  dwell 
amongst  poisons;  they  have  towers  with  back  doors  and  many  out- 
lets, and  they  threaten  much,  but  themselves  are  most  a&aid.  We 
read  of  Belteshazzar^  his  knees  beat  against  each  other  upon  the 
arrest  made  on  him  by  the  hand  on  the  wall,  which  wrote  the  sen- 
tence of  God  in  a  strange  character  because  he  would  not  read  the 
writing  in  his  conscience.  This  fear  is  very  great  and  very  lasting 
even  in  this  world :  and  is  rarely  well  described  by  Lucretius'. 

Cerberus  et  Purije— - 

— ^  neqoe  sunt  usqnam,  neqae  possont  esse  profccto : 
Bed  metuB  io  Tita  poenarom  pro  malefactis 
Est  insignibus  inugnis ;  scelerisque  luela 
Career,  et  horribilis  de  saxo  jactu'  deorsum, 
Verbera,  camifices,  robur,  pix,  lumina,  tseds, 
QusB  tamen  etsi  absunt,  at  mens  sibi  eonscia  fact! 
Prsmetuens  adhibet  stimulos,  torretque  flagelUs ; 

which  description  of  the  evil  and  intolerable  pains  and  fears  of  con- 
science is  exceeded  by  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  Indis' 

«  Epicharm.  [AL  Stasia,  in  Cypriac.  *  De  ir.  Honor,  consul.  [2£0.] 

apud  Stob.  floril,  xxxi.  18.]  '  [Read,  «  Belsbasxar.'l 

*  [Apod  Stob.  floril.,  xxiv.  3.]  »  Lucretius,  [iil  1024.J 
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ciplinaia  anima  erraverunt  ^ ;  that  is  the  ground  of  their  misery ; 
'the  souls  were  refractory  to  discipline,  and  have  erred/  They 
'oppress  the  holy  nation/  The  effect  was,  'they  became  prisoners 
of  darkness,  and  fettered  with  the  bands  of  a  long  night //i^i/tri 
jperpetua providentia  jacuerunt,  'they  became  outlaws  from  the  di- 
vine providence.  And  while  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  secret 
sins,  they  were  scattered  under  a  darK  veil  of  forgetfulness;'  paven* 
tea  iorrende,  et  cum  jadmiraiione  nimia  perturbati,  '  they  did  fear 
horribly,  and  disturbed  with  a  wonderful  amazement.  For  neither 
might  the  comer  that  held  them  keep  them  from  fear,  but  a  sound 
descending  did  trouble  them  /  ei  persona  tfUtes  apparenUa  pavarem 
iUia  prastabanty '  sad  apparitions  did  aflright  them ;  a  fire  appeared  to 
tliem,  very  formidable  /  ei  timore  percussi  ejus  qua  turn  videbatur 
faciei;  'they  were  affrighted  with  the  apprehensions  of  what  they 
saw  not:'  and  all  the  way  in  that  excellent  description  there  is 
nothing  but  fear  and  affrightment,  horrid  amazement  and  confu- 
sion; pleni  timore,  and  tremebundi  peribant,  'full  of  fear/  and 
'they  perished  trembling;'  and  then  follows  the  philosophy  and 
rational  account  of  all  this.  Frequenter  cnim  praoccupatU  pessima 
redarguente  conscientia,  '  when  their  conscience  reproves  them,  they 
are  prepossessed  with  fearful  expectations.  For  wickedness  con- 
demned by  her  own  witness  is  very  timorous/  Cum  enim  aii 
iimida  nequitia  dat  testimonium  condemnata :  'conscience  gives  wit- 
ness and  gives  sentence,  and  when  wickedness  is  condemned  it  is 
full  of  affrightment/  For  fear  is  prasumptionis  adjutorium,  'tlie 
allay  of  confidence  and  presumption,'  and  the  promoter  of  its  own 
apprehensions,  and  betrays  the  succours  that  reason  yields.  For 
inaeed  in  this  case  no  reason  can  dispute  a  man  out  of  his  misery ; 
for  there  is  nothing  left  to  comfort  the  conscience,  so  long  as  it  is 
devested  of  its  innocence.  The  prophet  Jeremy  *  instances  this  in  the 
case  of  Pashur,  who  oppressed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  putting  them 
in  prison  and  forbidding  them  to  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
"  Thy  name  shall  be  no  more  called  Pashur,  but  Magor  Missabib,*' 
that  is,  fear  round  about,  "  for  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  unto  thy- 
self/' 

§  15.  This  fear  of  its  own  nature  is  apt  to  increase,  for  indeed  it 
may  be  infinite. 

Nee  Tidet  interea  quia  terminus  esse  maloniin 

PoBsit,  nee  qua  sit  poenarum  denique  finis : 

Atque  eadera  tnetuunt  magis,  hsc  ne  in  morte  gravescant 

Hinc  Acherusia  sit  stultorum  denique  Tita^ 

He  that  fears  in  this  case,  knows  not  the  greatness  and  measure  of 
the  evil  which  he  fears ;  it  may  arrive  to  infinite,  and  it  may  be  any 
thing,  and  it  may  be  every  thing,  and  therefore  there  is, 

§  16.  5)  An  appendant  perpetuity  and  restlessness;  a  man  of  an 
evil  conscience  is  never  at  quiet.     Impietas  enim  malum  infinitum 
»•  [Wisd.  xvii.]  »  [Jcr.  xx.  3,  4.]  i  Lucret  [iii.  1033.] 
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e$l,  quod  nMnquam  extingui  potest,  said  Philo  K  He  is  put  to  so 
many  shifts  to  excase  his  crime  before  men,  and  cannot  excuse  it  to 
God  or  to  himself,  and  then  he  is  forced  to  use  arts  of  forgetfulness, 
that  he  may  not  remember  his  sorrow;  he  runs  to  weakness  for 
excuse,  and  to  sin  for  a  comfort,  and  to  the  methods  and  paths  of 
hell  for  sanctuary,  and  rolls  himself  in  his  uneasy  chains  of  fire,  and 
changes  from  side  to  side  upon  his  gridiron  till  the  flesh  drop  from 
the  bones  on  every  side.    This  is  the  poet's  vulture, 

Immort&le  jecar  tundens,  fscnndaque  poenis 
Viseera,  rimaturque  epulis*  habikatque  sub  alto 
Pectore,  nee  fibris  requies  dator  ulla  renatis^. 

It  gnaws  perpetually,  and  consumes  not,  being  like  the  fire  of  hell, 
it  does  never  devour,  but  torments  for  ever. 

§  17.  6)  This  fear  and  torment^  which  is  inflicted  by  conscience, 
does  not  only  increase  at  our  death,  but  after  death  is  tne  beginning 
of  hell.  For  these  are  the  fire  of  hell :  ibvvSiMtt  h  rfj  ipkoyl  Ta&rri, 
''I  am  tormented  in  this  flame,''  so  said  Dives  when  he  was  in  tor- 
ments ;  that  is,  he  had  the  torments  of  an  evil  conscience,  for  hell 
itself  is  not  to  be  opened  till  the  day  of  judgment;  but  the  sharpest 
pain  is  usually  expressed  by  fire,  and  particularly  the  troubles  of  mind 
are  so  signified.  Urit  animum  meum;  'this  bums,'  that  is,  this  ex- 
ceedingly troubles  my  mind;  and  uro  iominem  in  the  comedy™,  'I 
vex  him  sufficiently,  I  bum  him ;'  loris  non  ureris, '  thou  art  not  tor- 
mented with  scourgings.' 

Pcena  autem  Tehemens,  et  multo  sseTior  illis 
Quos  et  Caeditius  gravis  inrenit,  et  Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte  dieque  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem". 

This  is  a  ^art  of  hell  fire,  the  smoke  of  it  ascends  night  and  day ;  and 
it  is  a  preparatory  to  the  horrible  sentence  of  doomsday,  as  the  being 
tormented  in  prison  is  to  the  day  of  condemnation  and  execution. 
The  conscience  in  the  state  of  separation  does  accuse  perpetually,  and 
with  an  insupportable  amazement  fears  the  revelation  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord. 

Et  cum  fateri  furia  jasserit  Tcrum, 
Cogente  clamet  consdentia,  Scripsi«. 

The  fury  within  will  compel  him  to  confess,  and  then  he  is  prepared  for 
the  horrible  sentence,  as  they  who  upon  the  rack  accuse  themselves, 
and  then  they  are  carried  to  execution.  Menippus  in  Lucian^  says  that 
the  souls  of  them  that  are  dead  arc  accused  by  the  shadows  of  their 
bodies.  Avroi  toIwv  iTr^ihav  iTroO<!Lv<afjL€v  Karqyopova-C  re  koL  Kara- 
IJLapTvpovin  koX  bi^kiyxpva-i  ra  'K€Ttpayy.iva  fjiuv  iraph  tov  plov  and 
these  he  says  are  ifirfirioroi,'  worthy  of  belief,'  because  they  are  always 
present,  and  never  parted  from  the  bodies;  meaning  that  a  man's 

k  De  profttgis.  [torn.  iv.  p.  251.]  «  Martial,  [x.  5.  18.] 

>    [Virg.  ^neid.  vi.  698.  J  '  Ncffvo)uarr«(a.  [cap.  zl  torn.  L  p 

n  [Terent.  Eunuch,  ii.  3.  274.]  198.] 

•  Juvenal,  [jdii.  196.] 
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conscience  which  is  inseparable  as  a  shadow,  is  a  strong  accuser  and 
a  perfect  witness :  and  this  will  never  leave  them  till  it  carries  them 
to  hell,  and  then  the  fear  is  changed  into  despair,  and  indignation, 
and  hatred  of  God,  and  eternal  blasphemy.  This  is  the  full  progress 
of  an  evil  conscience,  in  its  acts  of  binding. 

Quest. 

§  18.  But  if  it  be  enquired  by  what  instrument  conscience  does 
thus  torment  a  man,  and  take  vengeance  of  him  for  his  sins,  whether 
it  hath  a  proper  efficiency  in  itseff,  and  that  it  gives  torment,  as  it 
understands,  bv  an  exercise  of  some  natural  power;  or  whether  it 
be  by  an  act  of  Qod  inflicting  it;  or  by  opinion  and  fancy,  by  being 
persuaded  of  some  future  events  which  shall  be  certainly  consequent 
to  the  sin ;  or  by  religion  and  belief;  or  lastly  by  deception  and  mere 
illusion,  and  upon  being  affrighted  with  bugbears?  I  answer, 

§  19.  That  it  does  or  may  afflict  a  man  by  all  these.  For  its  nature 
is  to  be  inquisitive  and  busy,  querulous  and  complaining;  and  to  do 
80  is  as  natural  to  it,  as  for  a  man  to  be  grieved  when  any  thing 
troubles  him.  But  because  men  have  a  thousand  little  arts  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  conscience,  or  at  least  that  themselves  may  not  hear  it, 
God  oftentimes  awakens  a  man  by  a  sudden  dash  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  makes  the  conscience  sick  and  troublesome ;  just  as 
upon  other  accidents  a  man  is  made  sad,  or  hardened,  or  impudent, 
or  foolish,  or  restless,  and  sometimes  every  dream,  or  sad  story  that 
the  man  hath  heard,  the  flying  of  birds,  and  the  hissing  of  serpents, 
or  the  fall  of  waters,  or  the  beating  of  a  watch,  or  the  noise  of  a 
cricket,  or  a  superstitious  tale,  is  suffered  to  do  the  man  a  mischief 
and  to  increase  his  fear. 

Ergo  exereentar  pcenis,  vetemmque  malonim 
Supplicia  expendunt^. 

This  the  poets  and  priests  expressed  by  their  Adrastea,  Nemesis, 
Minos,  iBacus,  and  Bhadamanth :  not  that  these  things  were  real, 

—  neqne  Bunt  usquam,  neque  possaut  esse  profecto, 

said  one  of  them';  but  yet  to  their  pains  and  fears  they  gave  names, 
and  they  put  on  persons,  and  a  fantastic  cause  majhave  a  real  even^ 
and  therefore  must  come  from  some  further  principle :  and  if  an  evil 
man  be  affrighted  with  a  meteor  or  a  bird,  by  the  chattering  of  swal- 
lows (like  the  young  Greek  in  Plutarch"),  or  by  his  own  shadow  (as 
Orestes  was),  it  is  no  sign  that  the  fear  is  vain,  but  that  God  is  the 
author  of  conscience,  and  will  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  and  the 
arts  of  concealment  set  up  a  tribunal,  and  a  gibbet,  and  a  rack  in  the 
court  of  conscience.  And  therefore  we  find  this  evil  threatened  by 
God  to  fall  upon  sinners.  ''They  that  are  left  alive  of  you  in  the 
land  of  your  captivity,  I  will  send  fainting  in  their  hearts  in  the  land 

<  [^neid.  vi.  789.^  •  [De  scr.   num.  TindicL,  torn,  viii 

'  [Lucret  iii.  1026.]  p.  190.] 
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of  their  enem,  and  the  sound  of  a  leaf  shall  chase  them^ :''  and 
again,  ''The  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  fail- 
ing of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind,  and  ih^  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  be- 
fore thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  no  assur- 
ance of  thy  life":''  and  this  very  fear  ends  in  death  itself;  it  is  a 
mortal  fear  sotnetimes,  for  when  the  prophet  Isaiah'  had  told  con- 
cerning Jerusalem,  "  Thy  slain  men  are  not  slain  with  the  sword,  nor 
dead  in  battle  /'  to  the  enquiry  of  those  who  ask,  how  then  were  they 
slain  ?  the  answer  is  made  by  a  learned  gloss  upon  the  place,  Homines 
hi  non  expectdto  adventu  hostis^  velut  iran^om  exanimantur  metu, 
'they  were  dead  with  fear,  slain  with  the  afmghtments  of  their  own 
conscience,  as  if  they  were  transfixed  by  the  spear  of  their  enemies/ 
Quid  ergo  no9  a  diis  immorialibus  divinitua  expeciemus,  nisi  errationU' 
busfinemfaeiamus,  said  Q.  Metellus  in  A.  Qellius^.  There  is  no  avoid- 
ing punishment,  unless  we  will  avoid  sin ;  since  even  a  shadow  as 
well  as  substances  may  become  a  Nemesis,  when  it  is  let  loose  by 
.  Ood  and  conducted  by  conscience. 

§  20.  But  the  great  instrument  of  bringing  this  to  pass  is  that 
certainty  of  persuasion  which  is  natural  in  dl  men,  and  is  taught  to 
all  men,  and  is  in  the  sanction  of  all  laws  expressly  affirmed  by  Godj 
that  evU  shall  be  to  them  that  do  evil ; 

'he  that  dishonours  God  shall  not  escape  punishment/  both  iii 

this  life, 

Ultriz  ErinnyB  impio  digniim  parat 
Lethum  tyranno  %— - 

and  after  this  life ;  for  so  they  reckoned,  that  adulterers,  rebels,  and 
traitors  should  be  kept  in  prisons  in  fearful  expectation  of  hornd 
pains; 

Quique  ob  adolterium  cssi,  qaique  ansa  sectiti 
Impia,  nee  ?eriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras, 
Inciuri  poenam  expectant  ^f— *— 

all  this'is  our  conscience,  which  in  this  kind  of  actions  and  events  is 
nothing  but  the  certain  expectation  and  fear  of  the  divine  vengeance. 

Quest. 

§  21.  But  then  why  is  the  conscience  more  afraid  in  some  sins 
than  in  others,  since  in  sins  of  the  greatest  malignity  we  find  great 
difference  of  fear  and  apprehension,  when  because  thev  are  of  extreme 
malignity  there  can  be  no  difference  in  their  demerit  r 

§  22.  I  answer,  although  all  sins  be  damnable,  yet  not  only  in  the 
several  degrees  of  sin,  but  in  the  highest  of  all  there  is  great  dif- 

»  ri^.  xxtL  «6.]  «  iEschyl  [Suppl.  7S3.] 

■  [Dent.  xxYiiL  65,  6.]  •  Sencc  Octav.  act  iii.  [620.] 

*  I  laa.  xxii.  2.J  ^  [JEn.  tI  612.] 
f  Lib.  L  [c.  6.] 
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ference ;  partly  proceeding  from  the  divine  threatenings,  partly  from 
fame  and  opinion,  partly  from  other  causes.     For 

1)  There  are  some  sins  which  are  called  peccata  clamantia, 
'ciying  sins/  that  is,  such  which  cry  aloud  for  vengeance;  such 
which  God  not  only  hath  specially  threatened  with  horrid  plagues, 
but  such  which  do  seldom  escape  vengeance  in  this  life,  but  for  their 
particular  mischief  are  hedged  about  with  thorns,  lest  by  the  frequency 
thev  become  intolerable.  Such  are  sacrilege,. oppression  of  widows 
and  orphans,  murder,  sodomy,  and  the  like,  ^ow  if  any  man  falls 
into  any  of  these  crimes,  he  sees  an  angel  with  a  sword  drawn  stand 
before  him ;  he  remembers  the  angry  words  of  God,  and  caUs  to  mind 
that  so  few  have  escaped  a  severe  judgment  here,  that  God's  anger 
did  converse  with  men,  and  was  clothed  with  our  circumstances,  and 
walked  round  about  us ;  and  less  than  all  this  is  enough  to  scare  an 
evil  conscience.    But 

£)  There  are  some  certain  defensatives  and  natural  guards  which 
God  hath  placed  in  men  against  some  sins :  such  as  are  a  natural 
abhorrency  against  unnatural  lusts;  a  natural  pity  against  murder 
and  oppression ;  the  double  hedge  of  sacredness  and  religion  against 
sacrilege.  He  therefore  that  commits  any  of  these  sins  does  so  much 
violence  to  those  defensatives,  which  were  placed  either  in  or  upon 
his  heart,  that  such  an  act  is  a  natural  disease,  and  vexes  the  con. 
science  not  only  by  a  moral  but  by  a  natural  instrument. 

3)  There  are  in  these  crying  sins  certain  accidents  and  appendages 
of  horror  which  are  apt  to  amaze  a  man's  mind :  as  in  murder  there 
is  the  circumstance  and  state  of  death,  which  when  a  man  sees  and 
sees  alone,  and  sees  that  himself  hath  acted,  it  must  needs  affright 
him,  since  naturally  most  men  abhor  to  be  alone  with  a  dead  corpse; 
so  also  in  oppression  of  widows,  a  man  meets  with  so  many  sad 
spectacles,  and  hears  so  many  groans,  and  clamorous  complaints, 
such  importunities,  and  such  prayers,  and  such  fearful  cursings,  and 
perpetual  weepings,  that  if  a  man  were  to  use  any  artifice  to  trouble 
a  man's  spirit,  he  could  not  dress  his  scene  with  more  advantage. 

4)  Fame  hath  a  great  influence  into  this  effect,  and  there  cannot 
easily  be  a  great  shame  amongst  men,  but  there  must  be  a  great  fear 
of  vengeance  from  God ;  and  the  shame  does  but  antedate  the  divine 
anger,  and  the  man  feels  himself  entering  into  it  when  he  is  enwrapped 
within  the  other.  A  man  committing  a  foul  sin,  which  hath  a  special 
dishonour  and  singular  disreputation  among  men,  is  like  a  wolf  espied 
amongst  the  sheep ;  the  outcry  and  noises  among  the  shepherds  make 
him  fly  for  his  life,  when  he  hears  a  vengeance  coming.  And  besides, 
in  this  case  it  is  a  great  matter  that  he  perceives  all  the  world  hates 
him  for  his  crime,  and  that  which  every  one  decries  must  needs  be 
very  hateful  and  formidable,  and  prepared  for  trouble. 

5)  It  cannot  be  denied  but  opinion  also  hath  some  hand  in  this 
nffair ;  and  some  men  are  affrighted  from  their  cradle  in  some  instances, 
and  permitted  or  connived  at  in  others ;  and  the  feara  of  childhood 
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are  not  shaken  from  the  conscience  in  old  age :  as  we  see  the  persua-* 
sions  of  childhood  in  moral  actions  are  permanent^  so  is  the  fear  and 
hope  which  were  the  sanction  and  establishment  of  those  persnasions. 
Education  and  society,  and  country  customs,  and  states  of  life,  and 
the  religion  or  sect  of  the  man's  professing,  hath  influence  into  their 
portions  of  this  effect. 

§  23.  The  consequent  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  we  cannot  take 
any  direct  accounts  of  the  greatness  or  horror  of  a  sin  by  the  affright- 
ment  of  conscience :  for  it  is  with  the  affrightments  of  conscience  as  it 
is  in  temporal  judgments;  sometimes  they  come  not  at  all,  and  when 
they  do,  they  come  irregularly,  and  when  they  do  not,  the  man  does 
not  escape.  But  in  some  sins  God  does  strike  more  frequently  than 
in  others,  and  in  some'  sins  men  usually  are  more  affrighted  than  in 
others.  The  outward  judgment  and  the  inward  fear  are  intended  to 
be  deleteries  of  the  sin,  and  instruments  of  repentance;  but  as  some 
great  sins  escape  the  rod  of  God  in  this  life,  so  are  such  sinners  often- 
times free  from  great  affirightments.  But  as  he  who  is  not  smitten  of  God, 
yet  knows  that  he  is  always  liable  to  God's  anger,  and  if  he  repents 
not,  it  will  certainly  fall  upon  him  hereafter :  so  it  is  in  conscience ; 
he  that  fears  not,  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but  oftentimes  a 
greater,  and  therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his  condition,  as  being 
of  a  deep  and  secret  danger;  and  he  that  does  fear  must  alter  his 
condition,  as  being  highly  troublesome.  But  in  both  cases  conscience 
does  the  work  of  a  monitor  and  a  judge.  Iii  some  cases  conscience 
is  like  an  eloquent  and  a  fair  spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against 
the  criminal,  but  condemns  him  justly :  in  others,  the  judge  is  more 
angi^,  and  affrights  the  prisoner  more,  but  the  event  is  the  same. 
For  m  those  sins  where  the  conscience  affrights,  and  in  those  in  which 
she  affrights  not,  supposing  the  sins  equsJ  but  of  differing  natures, 
there  is  no  other  difiterence ;  but  that  conscience  is  a  clock,  which  in 
one  man  strikes  aloud  and  ^ves  warning,  and  in  another  the  hand 
points  silently  to  the  figure,  but  strikes  not ;  but  by  this  he  may  as 
surely  see  what  the  other  hears,  viz.,  that  his  hours  pass  away,  and 
death  hastens,  and  after  death  comes  judgment. 

§  £4.  But  by  the  measures  of  binding  we  may  judge  of  the 
loosing,  or  absolution,  which  is  part  of  the  judgment  of  conscience, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

VvAiMiw  9uc€day  tdeyoBiiy  Sr^  xapf*, 

a  good  conscience  is  the  most  certain,  clearest,  and  undisturbed 
felicity^.  Lectuhu  resp^ms floribu8  bona  eat  conscientia,  bonis  r^ecla 
operibus^.  '  No  bed  so  soft,  no  flowers  so  sweet,  so  florid  and 
delicious  as  a  good  conscience,'  in  which  springs  all  that  is 
delectable,  all  that  may  sustain  and  recreate  our  spirits.  Nulla  re 
tarn  lalari  toleo  guam  officiorum  meorum  conscieniia, '  I  am  pleased  in 

«  Euripid.  [HippoL  427.]  •  [vid.   Bernard,  in  Cant.    wnn.  ii. 

*  [2  Cor.  L  12.]  col.  1761.] 
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nothing  so  much  as  in  the  remembrances  and  conscience  of  my  duty,' 
said  Cicero^  Upon  this  pillow  and  on  this  bed  Christ  slept  soundly 
in  a  storm,  and  o.  Peter  in  prison  so  fast  that  the  brightness  of  an 
angel  could  not  awake  him,  or  make  liim  to  rise  up  without  a  blow  on 
his  side.  This  refreshed  the  sorrows  of  Hezekiah  when  he  was 
smitten  with  the  plague,  and  not  only  brought  pleasure  for  what  was 
past,  and  so  doubled  the  good  of  it, 

Yivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui ; 

but  it  also  added  something  to  the  number  of  his  years, 

AmplUt  etstis  spatium  sibi  Tir  boniis  f.— — • 

And  this  made  Paul  and  Silas  sing  in  prison  and  in  an  earthquake; 
and  that  I  may  sum  up  aU  the  good  things  in  the  world,  I  borrow 
the  expression  of  S.  Bernard^,  Bona  conscienlia  turn  solum  sufficU  ad 
solatium  sed  etiam  ad  coronam,  'it  is  here  a  perpetual  comfort,  it 
will  be  hereafter  an  eternal  crown.' 

§  £5.  This  veiy  thing  Epicurus  obsejrved  wisely^  and  in  his  great 
design  for  pleasure  commended  justice  as  the  surest  instrument  to 
procure  it.  So  Antiphon',  Qmscium  esse  sibi  in  vita  nullius  criminis 
multum  voluptatis  parit :  and  Cato  in  Gcero^,  Conscieniia  bene  acta 
vita  multorumque  benefactorum  recordatio  jucundissima  est  Nothing 
is  a  greater  pleasure  tnan  a  good  conscience ;  for  there  is  peace  ana 
no  disturbance;  icapiros  ixiyKn-os  irapa^Ca,  'quietness  is  the  best 
fruit,'  and  that  grows  only  upon  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  paradise, 
upon  the  stock  of  a  holy  heart  or  conscience.  Only  care  is  to  be 
taken,  that  boldness  be  not  mistaken  for  peace,  and  hardness  of  heart 
for  a  good  conscience.  It  is  easy  to  observe  the  difference^  and  no 
man  can  be  innocently  abused  in  this  affair.  Peace  is  the  fruit  of  a 
holy  conscience :  but  no  man  can  say,  I  am  at  peace,  therefore  I  have 
a  holy  conscience ;  but,  I  have  lived  innocently,  or  I  walk  carefully 
with  my  God,  and  I  have  examined  my  conscience  severely,  and  that 
accuses  me  not;  therefore  this  peace  is  a  holy  peace,  and  no  illusion. 
A  man  may  argue  thus,  I  am  in  health,  and  therefore  the  sleep  I 
take  is  natural  and  healthful :  but  not  thus,  I  am  heavy  to  sleep, 
therefore  I  am  in  health ;  for  his  dnlness  may  be  a  lethargy.  A  man 
may  be  quiet,  because  he  enquires  not,  or  because  he  understands 
not,  or  because  he  cares  not,  or  because  he  is  abused  in  the  notices 
of  his  condition.  But  the  true  peace  of  conscience  is  thus  to  be 
discerned. 

SIGNS  OF  TRUE  PEACE. 

1)  Peace  of  conscience  is  a  rest  after  a  severe  enquiry.  ^  When 
Hezekiah  was  upon  his  death-bed  as  he  supposed,  he  examined  his 

'  [Ad  divers.,  lib,  r.  cpist  7.]  1069.] 

K  [Mart  z.  23.]  i  [Antipbanes,  ap.  Stob.  floril.  xxiv.  7.] 

^  [vid.  de  dom.  inter.,  cap.  zix.  col.         ^^  [De  amicit,  Ub.  iiL  cap.  7.] 
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state  of  life^  and  foand  it  had  been  innocSent  in  the  great  lines  and 
periods  of  it;  and  be  was  jnstly  confident. 

2)  Peace  of  conscience  can  never  be  in  wicked  persons^  of 
notorioos  evil  lives.  It  is  a  fruit  of  holiness,  and  therefore  what 
quietness  soever  is  in  persons  of  evil  lives,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  any  other  cause,  rather  than  innocence;  and  therefore  is  to  be 
called  anv  thing  rather  than  just  peace.  ''The  adulterous  woman 
eateth  ana  wipeth  her  mouth,  and  saith,  I  have  done  no  wickedness^'' 
And  Pilate  '^  washed  his  hands,''  when  he  was  dipping  them  in  the 
most  innocent,  the  best  and  purest  blood  of  the  world.  But  8.  Paul 
had  peace,  because  he  really  had  ''  fought  a  good  fight."  And  it  is 
but  a  fond  way  to  ask  a  sign  how  to  discern  when  the  sun  shines. 
If  the  sun  shines  we  may  easily  perceive  it,  and  then  the  beams  we 
see  are  the  sunbeams ;  but  it  is  not  a  sure  argument  to  say,  I  see  a 
U^^t,  therefore  the  sun  shines ;  for  he  may  espy  only  a  tallow  candle, 
or  a  glow-worm. 

3)  That  rest  which  is  only  in  the  days  of  prosperity™,  is  not  a  just 
and  a  holy  peace,  but  that  which  is  in  tne  days  of  sorrow  and 
afliiction.  The  noise  and  madness  of  wine,  the  transportations  of 
prosperity,  the  forgetfulness  of  riches,  and  the  voice  of  flatterers 
ont<^  conscience,  and  put  it  to  silence;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
commend  a  woman's  silence  and  modesty  when  her  mouth  is  stopped. 
Bat  in  the  days  of  sorrow,  then  conscience  is  vocal,  and  her  muffler 
is  off; 

*—  Invigilant  animo,  welerisque  patrati* 
Supplicium  exercent  cune,  tunc  plurima  renat 
Peasimos  in  dubiis  augur  timor  **, 

and  then  a  man  naturally  searches  every  where  for  comfort ;  and  if 
his  heart  then  condemns  him  not,  it  is  great  odds  but  it  is  a  holy 
peace. 

4)  Peace  of  mind  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  sign  that  Ood  hath 
pardoned  our  sins,  but  is  onlv  of  use  in  questions  of  particular  fact. 
What  evils  have  I  done?  what  good  have  I  done?  the  peace  that 
comes  after  this  examination  is  holy  and  good»  But  if  I  have  peace 
in  these  particulars,  then  have  I  'peace  towards  Gk)d'  also,  as  to 
these  particulars.  But  whether  I  have  pardon  for  other  sins  which 
I  have  committed,  is  another  consideration,  and  is  always  more 
uncertain.  But  even  here  also  a  peace  of  conscience  is  a  blessing 
that  is  given  to  all  holy  penitents  more  or  less,  at  some  time  or  other 
according  as  their  repentance  proceeds,  and  their  hope  is  exercised : 
but  it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sense,  and  ease,  but  by  its  proper 
causes.  It  never  comes  but  after  fear,  and  labour,  and  prayers,  and 
watchfulness,  and  assiduity;  and  then  what  succeeds  is  a  blessing, 
and  a  fair  indication  of  a  bigger. 

I  [Prov.  XXX.  20.]  leri  parat»/  MSS.] 

"  TEccIua.  xiiL  26.]  "  Statiua,  Theb.  iii  [4.] 

•  [*  parati  '  vel  *  peracti  ;*    vel  *  v*.e. 
IX.  D 
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6)  True  peace  of  conscience  is  always  joined  with  a  holy  fear;  a 
fear  to  offend,  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  displeasure  for  what  we  have 
offended :  and  the  reason  is,  because  all  peace  that  is  so  allayed  is  a 
peace  after  enquiry,  a  peace  obtained  by  just  instruments,  relying 
upon  proper  grounds ;  it  is  rational,  and  holy,  and  humble ;  neither 
carelessness,  nor  presumption  is  in  it. 

6)  True  peace  of  conscience  reUes  not  upon  popular  noises,  and 
is  not  a  sleep  procured  by  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  or  opinions  of 
men,  but  is  a  peace  from  within,  relying  upon  Ood  and  its  own  just 
measures.  It  is  an  excellent  discourse  which  Seneca^  hath,  Bat 
aliquando  gratu9  etiam  qui  ingratus  widetufy  quern  mala  interpres 
opinio  in  conirarium  deducit;  hie  quid  aliud  sequitur,  quam  ipsam 
eonsdentiam,  qua  etiam  obruta  delectat,  qua  cancioni  aefama  recla- 
mat,  et  in  se  omnia  reponit,  et  cum  ingentem  ex  altera  parte  turbam 
contra  sentientium  aspexit,  non  numerat  euffragia,  sed  una  eententia 
vincit  ?  *  Some  men  are  thankful,  who  yet  seem  unthankful,  being 
wronged  by  evil  interpretation ;  but  such  a  man  what  else  does  he 
follow  but  his  conscience,  which  pleases  him,  though  it  be  overborne 
with  slander,  and  when  she  sees  a  multitude  of  men  that  think  other- 
wise, she  regards  not,  nor  reckons  suffrages  by  the  poll,  but  is  vie* 
torious  by  her  single  sentence  P'  but  the  excellency  and  great  effect 
of  this  peace  he  afterwards  describes  :  8i  veto  bonam  fidem  perfiduB 
euppliciis  affici  videt,  non  descendit  e/astigio,  sed  supra  pamam  suam 
consistit,  Habeo,  inquit,  quod  volui,  quod  petii.  Non  posnitei,  nee 
pcenitebit:  nee  ulla  iniquitate  me  eo  fortuna  perducet,  ut  hanc  vocem 
audiam,  Quid  mihi  volui  ?  Quid  mihi  nunc  prodest  bona  voluntas  ? 
Prodest  et  in  equuleo,  prodest  et  in  igne,  qui  si  singulis  membris  ad^ 
moveatur,  et  paulatim  vivum  corpus  circumeat ;  licet  ipsum  corpus 
plenum  bona  conscientia  stillet,  placebit  illi  ignis  per  quern  bona  fides 
collucebit,  '  A  good  conscience  loses  nothing  of  its  confidence  and 
peace  for  all  the  tortures  of  the  world.  The  rack,  the  fire  shall  not 
make  it  to  repent  and  say,  what  have  I  purchased  ?  But  its  ex- 
cellency and  integrity  shall  be  resplendent  in  the  very  flames/  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  used  by  the  Levantines,  "  heaven 
and  hell  are  seated  in  the  heart  of  man/'  As  his  conscience  is,  so  he 
is  happy,  or  extremely  miserable.  *'  What  other  men  say  of  us,  is  no 
more  than  what  other  men  dream  of  us,''  said  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen^. 
It  is  our  conscience  that  accuses  or  condemns  to  all  real  events  and 
purposes. 

§  26.  And  now  all  this  is  nothing  but  a  persuasion  partly  natural^ 
partly  habitual,  of  this  proposition  which  all  the  nations,  and  all  the 
men  in  the  world  have  always  entertained  as  the  band  of  all  their 
religion,  and  private  transactions  of  justice  and  decency,  Deum  re^ 
tnuneratorem  esse,  'that  God  is  a  just  rewarder  of  all  actions/  I 
sum  up  the  premises  in  the  words  of  the  orator';  Magna  vis  est 

'  Lib.  tv.  dc  benefic,  e.  21.  [torn.  i.         <i  [Orat  Txxvi  §  6.  torn.  L  p.  639  D.] 
P<  721.]  r  Cicero  pro  Milone.  [cap.  zxiiL] 
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eotueieniuBf/udices.  et  maffiia  in  uiramque  partem :  ut  neque  tmeant 
qui  nihil  eommisenni,  etpcsnam  semper  ante  oculos  versart  putent  qui 
peecarint.  'Oil  either  side  conscience  is  mighty  and  powerful^  to 
secure  the  innocent^  and  to  afflict  the  criminal' 

§  27.  Bat  beyond  these  offices  now  described^  conscience  does 
sometimes  only  'counsel'  a  thing  to  be  done;  that  is^  according  to 
its  instruction,  so  it  ministers  to  holiness.  If  God  hath  put  a  law 
into  our  minds,  conscience  will  force  obedience,  or  make  us  to  suffer 
for  our  disobedience ;  but  if  a  proposition  tending  to  holiness  and  its 
advantages  be  entrusted  to  the  conduct  of  conscience,  then  it  presses 
it  by  all  its  proper  inducements,  by  which  it  was  laid  up  there,  and 
leaves  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  his  liberty ;  but  if  it  be  not  followed,  it 
upbraids  our  weaknesses,  and  chides  our  follies,  and  reproves  our 
despismg  holy  degrees,  and  greater  excellencies  of  glory  laid  up  for 
loving  and  wiUing  spirits.  Such  as  is  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
in  the  matter  of  an  evangelical  counsel;  O^x  ^fiaprivei  fih;  Kara 
5ux^ici;if,  ov  yhp  K€K<&kvTai  irpbs  rod  vSfiov'  ov  Trkrjpol  hk  rrjs  Kara 
t6  Ivayyikiov  woXirefay  niv  Kar  Mraa-iv  reXeirfriyTa,  '  he  that  does 
so  and  so,  sins  not ;  for  he  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  gospel ; 
but  yet  he  falls  short  of  the  perfection  that  is  designed  and  pro- 
pounded to  voluntary  and  obedient  persons.'    To  sum  up  this : 

§  28.  When  8.  Paul  had  reproved  the  endless  genealogies  of  the 
Gnostics  and  Flatonists,  making  circles  of  the  same  things,  or  of 
divers,  whose  difference  they  understood  not;  as  intelligence,  fear, 
majesty,  foundation^,  wisdom,  magnificence,  mercy,  victory,  kingdom, 
foundations  Ood,  and  such  unintelligible  stuff  which  would  make 
fools  stare,  and  wise  men  at  a  loss :  he  subjoins  a  short,  but  a  more 
discernible  genealogy  and  conjugation  of  things  to  our  purpose". 
''The  end  of  the  commandment  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and 
a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned :"  that  is,  out  of  '  an  un- 
feigned faith'  proceeds  'a  good  conscience;'  that  is,  abstinence 
from  sin;  and  from  thence  comes  purity  of  heart,  or  a  separation 
from  the  trifling  regards  of  the  world,  and  all  affections  to  sm ;  and 
these  all  end  in  charity :  that  is,  in  peace,  and  joy,  and  the  fruition 
and  love  of  Ood,  in  unions  and  contemplations  in  the  bosom  of 
eternity.  So  that  faith  is  the  first  mover  in  the  understanding  part, 
and  the  next  is  conscience,  and  they  both  purify  the  heart  from  false 
persuasions,  and  evil  affections ;  and  then  they  join  to  the  production 
of  love  and  of  fcUcity. 

Thus  far  is  the  nature  and  offices  of  conscience.  It  will  concern 
us  next,  to  consider  by  what  general  measures  we  are  to  treat  our 
conscience,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  us  in  all  the  intentions  of  it,  and 
in  the  designs  of  God' 

■  Stfomat  [lib.  iiL  cap.  12.  p.  548.1  Heli.  ix.  14 ;  x.  22 ;  ^iiL  18 ;  Acts  xv. 

[Sic  •dd.]  9.] 


«  [Si 
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RULE  m. 

BB  CABEFUL  THAT  FBEJ17DXCE  OB  PA88ION,  JABCT  AND  AFFBCTXOK,  EBBOB  OB 
ILLUSION,  BE  NOT  MISTAKEN  FOB  CONSCIENCE. 

§  1.  NoTHiNO  is  more  usual,  than  to  pretend  conscience  to  all  the 
actions  of  men  which  are  pnbUc,  and  whose  nature  cannot  be  con- 
cealed. If  arms  be  taken  up  in  a  violent  war,  enquire  of  both  sides 
why  they  engage  on  that  part  respectively ;  tliey  answer,  because  of 
their  conscience.  Ask  a  schismatic  why  he  refuses  to  join  in  the 
communion  of  the  church ;  he  tells  you,  it  is  agaiust  his  conscience. 
And  the  disobedient  refuse  to  submit  to  laws ;  and  they  also  in  many 
cases  pretend  conscience.  Nay,  some  men  suspect  their  brother  of  a 
crime,  and  are  persuaded  (as  they  say)  in  conscience  that  he  did  it : 
and  their  conscience  tells  them  that  Titius  did  steal  their  goods,  or 
that  Gaia  is  an  adulteress.  And  so  suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and 
disobedience,  and  rebellion,  are  become  conscience ;  in  which  there  is 
neither  knowledge,  nor  revelation,  nor  truth,  nor  charity,  nor  reason, 
nor  religion.  Quod  volumus  sanctum  est^,  was  the  proverb  of  Tichoniua 
and  the  Donatists. 

Nemo  8US  mentis  motus  non  sestimat  squos, 
Qaodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  velle  patant% 

'  Every  man's  way  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes ;'  and  what  they  think 
is  not  against  conscience,  they  think  or  pretend  to  think  it  is  an  effect 
of  conscience,  and  so  their  fond  persuasions  and  fancies  are  made 
sacred,  and  conscience  is  pretended,  and  themselves  and  every  man 
else  is  abused.  But  in  these  cases  and  the  like,  men  have  found  a 
sweetness  in  it  to  serve  their  ends  upon  religion,  and  because  con- 
science is  the  religious  understanding,  or  the  mind  of  a  man  as  it 
stands  dressed  in  and  for  religion,  they  think  that  some  sacredness 
or  authority  passes  upon  their  passion  or  design,  if  they  call  it  con- 
science. 

§  2.  But  by  this  rule  it  is  intended  that  we  should  observe  the 
strict  measures  of  conscience.  For  an  illusion  may  make  a  conscience, 
that  is,  may  oblige  by  its  directive  and  compulsive  power.  Conscience 
is  like  a  king  whose  power  and  authority  is  regular,  whatsoever  counsel 
he  follows ;  and  although  he  may  command  fond  things,  being  abused 
by  flatterers,  or  misinformation,  yet  the  commandment  issues  from  a 
just  authority,  and  therefore  equally  passes  into  a  law :  so  it  is  in  con« 
science.  If  error  or  passion  dictates,  the  king  is  misinformed,  but 
the  inferiors  are  bound  to  obey ;  and  we  may  no  more  disobey  our 
conscience  commanding  of  evil  things,  than  we  may  disobey  our  king 
enjoining  things  imprudent  and  inconvenient.  But  therefore  this  rule 
gives  caution  to  observe  the  information  and  inducement,  and  if  we 
can  discern  the  abuse,  then  the  evil  is  avoided.     For  this  governor, 

■  [August  contr.  epist  Parmen.,  lib.  ▼  Prosper.,  Epigr.  de  cobibenda  ira 
ii.  cap.  13.  torn.  is.  ool.  46  E.]  [p.  95  F.J 
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conscience,  is  tied  to  laws,  as  kings  are  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nations, 
to  justice  and  charity ;  and  a  man's  conscience  cannot  be  malicious ; 
his  will  may,  but  if  the  error  be  discovered,  the  conscience,  that  is, 
the  practical  understanding  cslnnot.  For  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  believe  what  himself  finds  to  be  an  error :  and  when  we  perceive 
our  conscience  to  be  misguided,  the  deception  is  at  an  end.  And 
therefore  to  make  up  this  rule  complete,  we  ought  to  be  strict  and 
united  to  our  rule,  for  by  that  only  we  can  be  guided,  and  by  the  pro- 
portions to  it  we  can  discern  right  and  wrong,  when  we  walk  safely, 
and  when  we  walk  by  false  fires.  Concerning  which,  besides  the  direct 
survey  of  the  rule  and  action,  and  the  comparing  each  other,  we  may 
in  cases  of  doubt  and  suspicion  be  helped  by  the  following  measures. 

ADVICES  TOB  THE  PBACTICE  OF  THE  FOBMEB  BTJLE. 

§  8. 1)  We  are  to  suspect  our  conscience  to  be  misinformed  when 
we  are  not  willing  to  enquire  into  the  particulars.  He  that  searches, 
desires  to  find,  and  so  far  takes  the  right  course;  for  truth  can  never 
hurt  a  man,  though  it  may  prejudice  his  vice,  and  his  affected  folly. 
In  the  enquiries  after  truth,  every  man  should  have  a  traveller's  indif- 
ferency,  wholly  careless  whether  this  or  that  be  the  right  way,  so  he 
may  find  it.  For  we  are  not  to  choose  the  way  because  it  looks  fair, 
but  because  it  leads  surely.  And  to  this  purpose,  the  most  hearty 
and  particular  inquest  is  most  prudent  and  effective.  But  we  are 
afraid  of  truth  when  we  will  not  enquire,  that  is,  when  the  truth  is 
against  our  interest  or  passion,  our  lust  or  folly,  that  is,  seemingly 
against  us,  in  the  present  indisposition  of  our  affairs. 

§  4.  2)  He  that  resolves  upon  the  conclusion  before  the  premises, 
enquiring  into  particulars  to  confirm  his  opinion  at  aventures,  not  to 
shake  it  if  it  be  false,  or  to  establish  it  only  in  case  it  be  true,  unless 
he  be  defended  by  chance,  is  sure  to  mistake,  or  at  least  can  never  be 
sure  whether  he  does  or  no. 

This  is  to  be  understood  in  all  cases  to  be  so  unless  the  particular 
unknown  be  secured  by  a  general  that  is  known.  He  that  believes 
Christ's  advocation  and  intercession  for  us  in  heaven  upon  the  stock 
of  scripture,  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  this  rule,  although  in  the  en- 
quiries of  probation,  and  arguments  of  the  doctrine,  he  resolve  to  be- 
lieve nothing  that  shall  make  against  his  conclusion ;  because  he  is 
ascertained  by  a  proposition  that  cannot  fail  him.  The  reason  of  this 
exception  is  this,  because  in  all  discourses  which  are  not  perfectly 
demonstrative,  there  is  one  lame  supporter,  which  must  be  helped  out 
by  the  better  leg;  and  the  weaker  part  does  its  office  well  enough,  if 
it  can  bring  us  to  a  place  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  rely.  He 
that  cannot  choose  for  himself,  hath  chosen  well  enough  if  he  can 
choose  one  that  can  choose  for  him ;  and  when  he  hath,  he  may  pru- 
dently rely  upon  such  a  person  in  all  particular,  where  he  himself 
cannot  judge,  and  the  other  can,  or  he  thinks  he  can,  and  cannot 
well  know  the  contrary.    It  is  easier  to  judge  of  the  general  lines  of 
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dul^,  than  of  minutos  and  particolais :  and  travellers  that  are  not 
well  skilled  in  all  the  little  turnings  of  the  ways,  may  confidently  rely 
upon  a  guide  whom  they  choose  out  of  the  natives  of  the  place;  and 
if  he  understands  the  coast  of  the  country,  he  may  well  harden  his 
face  against  any  vile  person  that  goes  about  wittily  to  persuade  him 
he  must  go  the  contrary  way,  though  he  cannot  answer  his  aiguments 
to  the  contrary.  A  man  may  prudently  and  piously  hold  a  conclusion 
which  he  cannot  defend  against  a  witty  adversary,  if  he  have  one  strong 
hold  upon  which  he  may  rely  for  the  whole  question;  because  he  de- 
rives his  conclusion  from  the  best  ground  he  Iiath,  and  takes  the  wisest 
course  he  can,  and  uses  the  best  means  he  can  get,  and  chooses  the 
safest  ways  that  are  in  his  power.  No  man  is  bound  to  do  better  than 
his  best. 

§6.8)  Illusion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  conscience,  if  in  our 
search  we  take  a  wrong  course  and  use  incompetent  instruments.  He 
that  will  choose  to  follow  the  multitude  which  easily  errs,  rather  than 
the  wise  guides  of  souls ;  and  a  man  that  is  his  partner  in  the  ques- 
tion rather  than  him  that  is  disinteressed ;  and  uiem  that  speak  by 
chance,  rather  than  them  who  have  studied  the  question ;  and  a  man 
of  another  profession,  rather  than  him  whose  office*and  employment 
it  is  to  answer;  hath  no  reason  to  be  confident  he  shall  be  well  in- 
structed. John  Nider  teUs  an  apologue  well  enough  to  this  purpose*^ : 
Two  brethren  travelling  together,  whereof  one  was  esteemed  wise,  and- 
the  other  little  better  than  a  fool,  came  to  a  place  where  the  way 
parted.  The  foolish  brother  espying  one  of  them  to  be  fair  and  plea- 
sant, and  the  other  dirty  and  uneven,  would  needs  go  that  way, 
though  his  wiser  brother  told  him,  that  in  all  reason  that  must  needs 
be  the  wrong  way;  but  he  followed  his  own  eyes,  not  his  brother's 
reason :  and  his  brother  being  more  kind  than  wise,  though  against 
liis  reason,  followed  his  foolish  brother;  they  went  on  tiU  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  thieves,  who  robbed  them  and  imprisoned  them, 
till  they  could  redeem  themselves  with  a  sum  of  money.  These 
brothers  accuse  each  other  before  the  king  as  author  of  each  other's 
evil.  The  wiser  complained  that  his  brother  would  not  obey  him, 
though  he  was  known  to  be  wiser,  and  spake  reason.  The  other 
complained  of  him  for  folloinnng  him  that  was  a  fool,  afiSrming  that 
he  would  have  returned  back  if  he  had  seen  his  wise  brother  confi- 
dent, and  to  have  followed  his  awn  reason.  The  king  condemned  them 
both;  the  fool  because  he  did  not  follow  the  direction  of  the  wise, 
and  the  wise  because  he  did  follow  the  wilfulness  of  the  fool.  So 
will  God  deal  ^vlth  us  at  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  scrutinies  of 
conscience.  If  appetite  refuses  to  follow  reason,  and  reason  does  not 
refuse  to  follow  appetite,  they  have  both  of  them  taken  incompetent 
courses,  and  shall  perish  together.  It  was  wisely  said  of  Brutus  to 
Cicero',  Malo  tuum  Judicium,  quam  ex  altera  parte  omnium  isiorum. 

^  In  Lavaero  Conscient  [in  prolog.,  Sfo.  Rothom.  8.  a.,  incerto  auctore.] 
*  Lib.  xi.  famil  epist  [10.] 
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2k  mm  a  certo  setuu  el  vero  Ju4iea9  de  nobis,  quod  Uti  ne/aciatit, 
summa  maUvokfUia  et  Iwore  impediuntur^  'I  prefer  thy  judgment 
singly  before  all  thdfs,  becanse  thoa  judgest  oy  intuition  of  the 
thing;  they  cannot  do  that^  being  hindered  by  envy  and  ill  will/  The 
particulars  of  reducing  this  advice  to  practice  in  all  special  cases^  I 
shall  afterwards  enumerate ;  for  the  present,  I  say  this  only,  that  a 
man  may  consent  to  an  evil  authority,  and  rest  in  a  false  persuasion, 
and  be  conducted  by  an  abused  conscience,  so  long  as  the  legislative 
reason  is  not  conjoined  to  the  judge  conscience,  that  is,  while  by  un- 
apt instruments  we  suffer  our  persuasions  to  be  determined. 

§  6.  4)  That  determination  is  to  be  suspected  that  does  appa* 
lently  serve  an  interest,  and  but  obscurely  serve  a  pious  end. 

Utile  qaod  non  via  do  ttbi  oonBiliiiin  ' ; 

when  that  appears,  and  nothing  else  appears,  the  resolution  or  coun- 
sel  is  to  be  considered  warily  before  it  be  pursued.  It  is  a  great 
allay  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  talkers  in  the  church  of  lELome, 
and  hinders  their  gain  and  market  of  proselytes  from  among  the  wise 
and  pious  very  much ;  that  most  of  their  propositions  for  which  they 
contend  so  earnestly  against  the  other  parts  of  Christendom,  do  evi« 
dently  serve  the  ends  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  of  power  and 
riches,  and  therefore  stand  vehemently  suspected  of  design  and  art, 
rather  than  of  niety  or  truth  of  the  article,  or  designs  upon  heaven. 
I  instance  in  the  pope's  power  over  princes  and  all  the  world  \  his 
power  of  dispensation ;  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  jurisdiction 
of  secular  princes;  the  doctrine  of  pnrgatory  and  indulgences,  by 
which  once  the  friars  were  set  awork  to  raise  a  portion  for  a  lady,  the 
niece  of  pope  Leo  the  tentli';  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  by  the 
effects  and  consequence  of  which  the  priests  are  made  greater  than 
angels,  and  next  to  God ;  and  so  is  also  that  heap  of  doctrines,  by 
the  particulars  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  far  advanced  be- 
yond the  authority  of  any  warrant  from  scripture,  and  is  made  highly 
instrumental  for  procuring  absolute  obedience  to  the  papacy.  In 
these  things  every  man  with  half  an  eye  can  see  the  temporal  ad- 
vanti^ ;  but  how  piety  and  truth  shall  thrive  in  the  mean  M'hile,  no 
eye  liath  yet  been  so  illuminate  as  to  perceive.  It  was  the  advice  of 
Ben  8irach%  '^  Consult  not  with  a  woman  touching  her  of  whom  she 
IS  jealous,  neither  with  a  coward  in  matters  of  war,  nor  with  a  mer- 
chant oonceming  exchange,  nor  with  a  buyer  of  selling,  nor  with  an 
envious  man  of  thankfubess,  nor  with  an  unmerciful  man  touching 
kindness,  nor  with  the  slothful  for  any  work,  nor  with  the  hireling 
for  a  year  of  finbhing  work,  nor  with  an  idle  servant  of  much 
business ;  hearken  not  unto  these  in  any  matter  of  counsel'^  These 
wiD  counsel  by  their  interest,  not  for  thy  advantage. 

But  it  is  possible  that  both  truth  and  interest  may  be  conjoined ; 
and  when  a  priest  preaches  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  paying 
tithes,  where  they  are  by  law  appointed,  or  wlien  a  poor  man  nleads 
for  charity,  or  a  man  in  debt  urges  the  excellency  of  forgetfulness; 

»  Mart,  lib.  ▼.  [ep.  20.]        ■  [See  vol  \-i  p.  650."|        •  [Ecclua.  xxzvil  11.] 
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the  truth  which  they  discourse  of  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  their 
proper  concernments.  For  if  the  proposition  serves  the  ends  in 
religion^  in  providing  for  their  personal  necessities^  their  need  makes 
the  instances  still  the  more  religions,  and  the  things  may  otherwise  be 
proved.  But  when  the  end  of  piety  is  obscure^  or  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  uncertain,  then  observe*  the  bias ;  and  if  the  man^s  zeal 
be  Big^r  than  the  certainty  of  the  propositioUj  it  is  to  be  estimated 
by  the  interest,  and  to  be  used  acooraingly. 

But  this  is  not  to  prejudice  him  that  gives  the  counsel,  for  although 
the  counsel  is  to  be  suspected,  yet  the  man  is  not,  unless  by  some 
other  indications  he  betray  himself.  For  he  minr  be  heartily  and  in- 
nocently persuaded  of  the  thing  he  counsels,  and  the  more  easily  and 
aptly  beUeve  that  against  which  himself  did  less  watch,  because  he 
quicklv  perceived  it  could  not  be  against  himself. 

Ada  to  this,  the  counsel  is  the  less  to  be  suspected  if  it  be  asked, 
than  if  it  be  offered.  But  this  is  a  consideration  of  prudence,  not  of 
conscience  directly. 

§  7.  5)  If  the  proposition  serve  or  maintain  a  vice,  or  lessen  a  virtue, 
it  is  certainly  not  conscience,  but  error  and  abuse ;  because  no  truth 
of  God  can  serve  Ood's  enemy  directly,  or  by  its  own  force  and  per-^ 
suasion.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  in  case  the  answer  does 
directly  minister  to  sin,  not  if  it  does  so  only  accidentally.  Q.  Furius 
is  married  to  Valeria,  but  she  being  fierce  and  imperious,  quurelsome 
and  loud,  and  he  peevish  and  fretful,  turns  her  away  that  he  might 
have  peace  and  live  in  patience.  But  being  admonished  by  Hor* 
tensius  the  orator  to  take  her  again,  he  asked  counsel  of  the  priests^ 
and  they  advise  him  to  receive  her.  He  answers,  that  then  he  cannot 
live  innocentbr,  but  in  a  perpetual  state  of  temptation,  in  which  he 
daily  falls.  The  priest  replies,  that  it  is  his  own  fault ;  let  him  learn 
patience  and  prudence;  for  his  fault  in  this  instance  is  no  warranty 
to  make  him  neglect  a  dutv  in  another;  and  he  answered  rightly.  If 
he  had  counselled  him  to  drink  intemperatelv  to  make  him  foi^et  his 
sorrow,  or  to  break  her  bones  to  make  her  silent,  or  to  keep  company 
with  harlots  to  vex  her  into  compliance,  his  counsel  had  ministered 
directly  to  sin,  and  might  not  be  received. 

§  8.  6)  Besides  the  evidence  of  the  thing,  and  a  direct  conformity  to 
the  rule,  to  be  judged  by  eveiy  sober  person,  or  by  himself  in  his 
wits,  there  is  ordinarily  no  other  collateral  assurance,  but  an  honest 
hearty  endeavour  in  our  proportion,  to  make  as  wise  enquiries  as  we 
can,  and  to  get  the  best  helps  which  are  to  be  had  by  us,  and  to  obey 
the  best  we  do  make  use  of.  To  which  (because  a  deception  may 
tacitly  creep  upon  our  very  simplicity)  if  we  add  a  hearty  prayer,  we 
shall  be  certainly  guided  through  the  labyrinth,  and  secured  against 
ourselves,  and  our  own  secret  follies.  This  is  the  counsel  of  the  son 
of  Sirach»;  "Above  all  this,  pray  to  the  most  High,  that  He  will 
direct  thy  way  in  truth." 

*  [Ecclus,  xxxvii  16.] 
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BULE  ir. 


THB  OOKSCUNCB  Of  A  YICIOUS  XAH  18  AV  ITU  JITDOS,  AND  AN  DCFBBIBOf 

BULB. 


§  1.  That  I  mean  the  superior  and  inferior  part  of  conscience  is 
iherefore  plain,  because  the  rule  notes  how  the  acts  of  conscience  may 
be  made  invalid  both  as  it  is  a  ruler,  and  as  it  is  a  judge.  But 
according  to  the  several  offices  this  truth  hath  some  variety. 

§  2. 1)  The  superior  part  of  conscience,  or  the  <nn'Triprj<ns,  repository 
of  practical  principles  (which  for  use  and  brevity  sake,  I  shall  call  the 
phylactery),  or  the  keeper  of  records ;  that  is,  that  part  which  contains 
in  it  all  the  natural  and  reasonable  principles  of  good  actions,  (such 
as  are,  God  is  to  be  worshipped.  Do  to  others  as  they  should  do  to 
thee.  The  pledge  is  to  be  restored.  By  doing  harm  to  others  thou  must 
not  procure  thy  own  good,  and  the  like)  is  always  a  certain  and 
regular  judge  in  the  prime  principles  of  reason  and  religion,  so  long 
as  a  man  is  in  his  wits,  and  hatn  the  natural  use  of  reason.  For 
those  things  which  are  first  imprinted,  which  are  universal  principles, 
which  are  consented  to  by  all  men  without  a  teacher,  those  which 
Aristotle  caUs  koipus  iwoCas,  those  are  always  the  last  removed,  and 
never  without  the  greatest  violence  and  perturbation  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  forget  his  name  and  his  nature :  a 
lycanthropy  made  Nebuchadnezzar  to  do  so,  and  a  fever  made  a  learned 
Greek  do  so :  but  so  long  as  a  man's  reason  is  whole,  not  destroyed 
by  its  proner  disease;  that  is,  so  lonff  as  a  man  hath  the  us6  of 
reason,  ana  can  and  will  discourse,  so  lonff  Us  conscience  will  teach 
him  the  general  precepts  of  duty;  for  they  are  imprinted  in  his 
nature,  and  there  is  nothing  natural  to  the  soul,  if  reason  be  not; 
and  no  reason  is,  unless  its  first  principles  be,  and  those  first  princi- 
ples are  most  provided  for,  wliich  are  the  most  perfective  of  a  man,  and 
necessary  to  his  well  being,  and  those  are  such  which  concern  the 
entercourse  between  God  and  man,  and  between  men  in  the  first  and 
greatest  lines  of  their  society.  The  very  opening  of  this  chain  is  a 
sdBcient  proof;  it  is  not  necessary  to  intricate  it  by  oOering  more 
testimony. 

§  3. 2)  But  then  these  general  principles  are  either  to  be  considered 
as  they  are  habitually  incumbent  on  the  mind,  or  as  actuallv  appUed 
to  practice*  In  the  former  sense  they  can  never  be  totally  extin- 
guished, for  the^  are  natural  and  will  return  whenever  a  man  ceases 
from  suffering  Ins  greatest  violence ;  and  those  violences  which  are  so 
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destructive  of  nature  as  this  must  be^  that  makes  a  man  forget  his 
being,  will  fall  off  upon  eveiy  accident  and  change.  Difficile  est  per- 
sonam  diu  siistinere^.  But  then  when  these  principles  come  to  be 
applied  to  practice,  a  strong  vice  and  a  malicious  heart  can  draw  a 
veil  over  them,  that  thej  shall  not  then  appear  to  disorder  the  sensual 
resolution.  A  short  madness,  and  a  violent  passion,  or  a  fit  of  drunk- 
enness, can  make  a  man  securely  sin  by  incogitancy,  even  when  the 
action  is  in  the  matter  of  an  universal  principle.  No  man  can  be 
brought  to  that  pass,  as  to  believe  that  Ood  ought  not  to  be  honoured; 
but  supposing  there  is  a  Ood,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  this  Ood  must 
be  honoured :  but  a  transient  and  unnatural  violence  intervening  in 
a  particular  case  suspends  the  application  of  that  principle,  and  makes 
the  man  not  to  consider  his  rule;  and  there  he  omits  to  worship  and 
honour  this  Ood  in  many  particulars  to  which  the  principle  is  appli- 
cable. But  this  discourse  is  coincident  with  that  question,  whether 
conscience  may  be  totally  lost?  of  which  I  have  already  given  ac- 
counts'^.   That  and  this  will  give  light  to  each  other. 

§  4.  8)  But  further,  there  are  ako  some  principles  which  are  in 
deed  naturally  known,  that  is,  by  principles  of  natural  reason ;  but 
because  they  are  not  the  immediate  principles  of  our  creation  and 
proper  being,  they  have  the  same  truth,  and  the  same  seat,  and  the 
same  certainty ;  but  not  the  same  prime  evidence,  and  connaturality 
to  the  soul ;  and  therefore  these  may  be  lost,  or  obscured  to  all  pur- 
poses of  usefulness,  and  their  contradictories  may  be  admitted  into 
the  rule  of  conscience.  Of  this  nature,  I  reckon,  that  fornication, 
violent  and  crafty  contracts  with  many  arts  of  deception,  and  over- 
reaching our  brother,  theft,  incest  in  some  kinds,  drunkenness,  and 
the  like,  are  to  be  avoided.  For  concerning  these,  it  is  certain  that 
some  whole  nations  have  so  abused  their  conscience  by  evil  manners, 
that  the  law  in  their  mind  hath  been  cancelled,  and  these  things  have 
passed  for  lawful.  And  to  this  day,  that  duels  may  be  fought  by 
private  ])ersons  and  authority,  is  a  thing  so  practised  by  a  whole  sort 
of  men,  that  it  is  believed,  and  the  practice,  and  the  beuef  of  the  law- 
fulness of  it  are  interchangeably  daughter  and  mother  to  each  other. 
These  are  such  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks^,  they  are  "  given  over  to 
believe  a  lie,''  they  are  delivered  "  to  a  reprobate  mind.''  And  this 
often  happens,  and  particularly  in  those  cases  wherein  one  sin  is  in- 
ferred by  another  naturally,  or  morally,  or  by  withdrawijig  of  the 
divine  grace. 

§  5.  4)  Wherever  the  superior  or  the  ruling  part  of  conscience  is 
an  imperfect  rule ;  in  the  same  cases  the  inferior  is  an  evil  judge, 
that  is,  acquits  the  criminal,  or  condemns  the  innocent,  calling  good 
evil,  and  evil  good :  which  is  to  be  understood  when  the  persuasion 
of  the  erring  conscience  is  permanent  and  hearty,  not  sudden,  and  by 
the  rapid  violence  of  a  passion ;  for  in  this  case  the  consdenoe  con- 

*  [vid.  Sen.  de  clem.,  liK  L  cap.  1.         *  In  rule  I.  §  5,  et  seq.  [p.  5.  supra.] 
Com.  i.  p.  428.]  '  [Rom.  i.  2S.] 
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demns  as  soon  as  that  is  acted,  to  which  before  the  action  it  was 
ooosened  and  betrayed :  but  it  proceeds  only  in  abiding  and  lasting 
errors.  And  this  is  the  caose  why  so  many  orders  of  persons  con- 
tinue in  a  course  of  sin  with  delight,  and  uninterrupted  nleasure, 
thinking  rebdlion  to  be  a  just  defence,  sacrilege  a  lawful  title,  while 
other  men  that  are  otherwise  and  justly  persuaded  wonder  at  their 
peace,  and  hate  their  practices.  Our  blessed  Lord  foretold  concern- 
ing the  persecutors  of  the  church,  that  they  should  '  think  they  did 
Ood  good  service/  But  such  men  have  an  evil  portion,  they  sing 
in  the  fire,  and  go  dancing  to  their  graves,  and  sleep  on  till  they  be 
awakened  in  hell.  And  on  the  other  side,  this  is  because  of  super- 
stition, and  scruples,  and  sometimes  of  despairing  and  unreasonable 
fears,  when  the  conscience  is  abused  by  thinking  that  to  be  a  siu, 
which  is  none. 


EXILE  V. 


ALL  CONSCIENCES  ARE  TO  WALK  BT  THE  SAKE  RULE,  AND  THAT  WHICH  IS  JUST 
TO  ONE,  IS  SO  TO  ALL,  IN  THE  LIKE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

§  1.  If  all  men  were  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  had  the 
aame  interest,  and  the  same  degrees  of  understanding,  they  would 
perceive  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  But  men  are  infinitely  differ- 
enced by  their  own  acts  and  relations,  by  their  understandings  and 
proper  economy,  by  their  superinduced  differences  and  orders,  oy  iu- 
ierest  and  mistdce,  by  ignorance  and  malice,  by  sects  and  deceptions. 
And  this  makes  that  two  men  may  be  damned  for  doing  two  contra- 
dictories :  as  a  Jew  may  perish  for  not  keeping  of  his  sabbath,  and  a 
Christian  for  keeping  it;  an  iconoclast  for  breaking  images,  and 
another  for  worshipping  them;  for  eating,  and  for  not  eating;  for 
leceivinff  the  holy  communion,  and  for  not  receiving  it ;  for  coming 
to  church,  or  staying  at  home. 

§  2.  But  this  variety  is  not  direcUy  of  Qod's  making,  but  of  man's. 
Ood  commands  us  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to  this  end,  rb  airb 
4^pop€w, '  to  be  of  the  same  mind  f  and  this  is  iLKplfieui  <rw€ibria'€ws, 
'the  exactness  of  our  conscience;'  which  precept  were  impossible  to 
be  observed,  if  there  were  not  one  rule,  and  this  rule  also  very  easy. 
Eor  some  men  have  but  a  small  portion  of  reason  and  discretion,  and 
th^  cannot  help  it ;  and  yet  the  precept  is  incumbent  upon  them  all 
alike;  and  therefore  as  the  rule  is  one,  so  it  is  plain  and  easy,  and 
written  in  every  man's  heart;  and  as  every  man's  reason  is  the  same 
thing,  so  is  every  man's  conscience ;  and  this  comes  to  be  altered, 
just  as  that 
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§  8.  Neither  is  the  unity  of  the  rule  prejudiced  by  the  infinite  dif- 
ference of  cases.  For  as  a  river  springing  from  the  mountains  of  the 
East  is  tempted  by  the  levels  of  the  ground  and  the  uneasiness  of  its 
passage,  to  make  some  turns  backward  toward  its  head,  even  while  it 
intends  westward ;  so  are  the  cases  of  conscience  branched  out  into 
instances,  sometimes  of  contraiy  proceedings,  who  are  to  be  deter- 
mined to  cross  effects,  but  still  upon  the  same  account.  For  in  all 
things  of  the  world  the  obligation  is  uniform,  and  it  is  of  the  same 
persuasion. 

The  case  is  this ; 

§  4.  Autolycus  robbed  the  gardens  of  Trebonius,  and  asked  him 
for^veness  and  had  it.  But  when  Trebonius  was  chosen  consul, 
ana  Autolycus  robbed  him  again,  and  was  taken  b^  others,  and  as  a 
thief  brought  before  him,  he  asked  forgiveness  again ;  but  Trebonius 
condemned  him  to  the  galleys :  for  he  who  being  a  private  man  was 
bound  to  forgive  a  repenting  trespasser,  being  a  magistrate  was  bound 
not  to  forgive  him;  and  both  these  were  upon  the  same  account.  A 
man  may  forgive  an  injury  done  to  himself,  because  it  is  his  own  right, 
and  he  may  alone  meddle  in  it;  but  an  injury  done  to  the  common- 
wealth, she  only  could  forgive,  not  her  minister.     So, 

§  5.  He  that  fasted  upon  a  Saturday  in  Ionia  or  Smyrna  was  a 
schismatic ;  and  so  was  he  who  did  not  fast  at  Milan  or  Eome  upon 
the  same  day,  both  upon  the  same  reason ; 

Cum  fueris  Rom»,  Romano  rivito  more : 
Cum  fueris  alibi,  yivito  sicut  ibi*. 

because  he  was  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  Smyrna,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Milan,  in  the  respective  dioceses. 

§  6.  To  loll  a  man  in  some  cases  defiles  a  land;  in  others  it 
cleanses  it,  and  puts  away  blood  from  the  people.  And  it  was  plain 
in  the  case  of  circumcision :  S.  Paul  did  it,  and  did  it  not;  both  be- 
cause he  ought,  and  because  he  ought  not,  and  all  upon  the  same  ac- 
count and  law  of  charity.  And  therefore  all  enquiries,  and  all  con- 
tentions and  questions,  should  be  relations  to  the  rule,  and  be  tried 
by  nothing  but  a  plain  measure  of  justice  and  religion,  and  not  stand 
or  fall  by  relations  to  separate  propositions  and  distinct  regards.  For 
that  is  one  and  easy ;  these  are  infinite,  uncertain,  and  contradictory. 
TovT  loTt  TO  (dnov  rots  ivOpdirois  irivroov  t&v  KOKCiv,  to  Ths  irpoAij- 
\^€Ls  TCLs  Koivh^  fi^  bvva<r6cu,  ii^ap\u6C^i,v  tolis  kiii  fiipovs :  '  it  is  a 
very  great  cause  of  mischief  not  to  be  able  to  deduce  general  propo- 
sitions, and  fit  them  to  particular  cases,'  said  Arrianus^  But  because 
all  men  cannot,  therefore  there  will  be  an  eternal  necessity  of  spiritual 
guides,  whose  employment,  and  the  business  of  their  life,  must  be  to 
make  themselves  able  respandere  dejure,  Ho  answer  in  matters  of  law,' 
and  they  also  must  be  truly  informed  in  the  matters  of  facts. 

*  [vid.  gloss,  ad  Gratian.  Decret.,  ^  In  Epictet,  lib.  liL  cap.  26.  [p. 
part.  1.  dist  xil  cap.  11.  col.  49.]  35S.] 
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RULE  VI. 


IN  COKSCIEFCB  THAT  WHICH  IS  HBST  IS  TBTJSST,  EASIEST,  AND  MOST  USEPUU 

§  1.  Thebe  are  some  practices^  vhich  at  the  first  sights  and  by 
the  veiy  name  and  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  seem  as  directly 
unreasonable  and  against  a  commandment,  as  any  other  thing  of  the 
foulest  reproach ;  and  yet  object  the  sin  to  the  owners,  and  they  M'ill 
tell  so  many  fine  stories,  and  struggle,  and  distinguish,  and  state  the 
question  in  a  new  manner,  and  chop  it  into  fragments,  and  disguise 
the  whole  affair,  that  they  do  not  only  content  and  beUeve  themselves, 
but  also  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  adversary,  and  make  a  plain  rule 
an  uneasy  lesson.  I  instance  in  the  question  of  images,  the  making 
of  some  of  which,  and  the  worshipping  of  any,  does  at  the  first  sight 
as  plainly  dash  against  the  secona  commandment,  as  adultery  does 
against  the  sixth'.  But  if  you  examine  the  practice  of  the  Boman 
church,  and  estimate  them  by  the  more  wary  determination  of  the 
article  in  Trent^  and  weigh  it  by  the  distinctions  and  laborious  de- 
vices of  its  patrons,  and  believe  their  pretences  and  shews,  it  must 
needs  be  that  you  will  abate  something  of  the  reproof;  and  yet  all 
the  while  the  worship  of  images  goes  forward :  and  if  you  lay  the 
commandment  over  against  the  devices  and  distinctions,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  tell  what  the  commandment  does  mean ;  and  yet  because 
it  ^'as  given  to  the  meanest  understandings,  and  was  fitted  for  them, 
either  the  conscience  is  left  without  a  clear  rule,  or  that  sense  is  to 
be  followed  which  stands  nearest  the  light,  that  which  is  next  to  the 
natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  wbrds.  For  it  is  certain  Ood  put  no 
disguises  upon  His  own  commandments,  and  the  words  are  meant 
plainly  and  heartily;  and  the  further  you  remove  from  their  first 
sense^  the  more  you  have  lost  the  purpose  of  your  rule.  In  matters  of 
conscience,  that  is  the  best  sense  whicn  every  wise  man  takes  in  before 
he  hath  sullied  his  understanding  with  the  disguises  of  sophisters,  and 
interessed  persons;  for  then  they  speak  without  prejudice  and  art, 
that  is,  so  as  they  should  speak,  who  intend  to  guide  wise  men,  and 
all  men. 

§  2.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  otherwise,  when  the  first  sense 
of  the  words  hath  in  its  letter  a  prejudice  open  and  easy  to  be  seen ; 
such  as  is  that  of  putting  out  the  right  eye,  or  cutting  off  the  hand. 
The  face  is  a  vizor  and  a  metaphor,  and  the  heart  of  it  only  is  the 
commandment ;  and  that  is  to  be  understood  by  the  measures  of  this 
rule,  that  is,  the  prime  and  most  natural  signification  is  the  best,  that 

'  [Qu. '  Mveiith,'  which  it  howefvr  the         ^  [Sees.  xzt.»  torn.  z.  coL  168.] 
^th  in  the  Boman  dlTiaion.] 
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which  is  of  nearest  correspondency  to  the  metaphor  and  the  design 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  occasion  and  matter  of  the  discourse. 

§  8.  But  in  all  things  where  the  precept  is  given  in  the  proper 
style  of  laws,  and  the  veil  is  off,  and  the  words  are  plain,  he  that 
takes  the  first  sense  is  the  likeliest  to  be  well  guided.  If  a  war  be 
commenced  between  a  king  and  his  people,  he  that  is  willing  to  read 
his  duty,  may  see  it  in  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  three  apostles,  and 
it  is  easy  to. know  our  duty';  but  when  we  are  engaged  against  our 
prince,  it  is  certain  we  are  hugely  put  to  it  to  make  it  lawful,  and 
when  our  conscience  must  struggle  for  its  rule,  it  is  not  so  well  as 
when  it  takes  that  which  lies  easy  before  us.  Truth  is  easy,  error  is 
intricate  and  hard.  If  none  but  witty  men  could  understand  their 
duty,  the  ignorant  and  idiot  could  not  be  saved ;  but  in  the  event  of 
things  it  will  be  found,  that  this  man's  conscience  was  better  guided 
while  simplicity  held  the  taper,  than  by  all  the  false  fires  of  art,  and 
witty  distinctions.  Qui  ambulat  simpliciter,  ambulat  confidenter,  saith 
Solomon'^.  It  is  safer  to  walk  upon  plain  ground,  than  with  tricks 
and  devices  to  dance  upon  the  ropes. 


EULE  YIL 

CONSCIENGB  BT  ITS  SEVEK^  HABITUDES  AND  RELATIONS,  OB  TENDENCIES  TO- 
WABJ)  ITS  FBOPBB  OBJECT,  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  SEVERAL  KINDS. 

§  1.  GoNsciENCB  in  reSpect  of  its  information,  or  as  it  relates  to  its 
object,  taken  materially,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  either  true 
or  false,  right  or  wrong.  True  when  it  is  rightly  informed,  and 
proceeds  justly :  false  when  it  is  deceived.  Between  these  as  par- 
ticipating of  either  extreme,  standi  the  probable  conscience ;  which 
if  we  consider  as  it  relates  to  its  object,  is  sometimes  right,  and 
sometimes  wrong,  and  so  may  be  reduced  to  either,  according  as  it  is 
in  the  event  of  things.  For  in  two  contradictories  which  are  both 
probable,  as  if  one  be,  both  are,  if  one  part  be  true,  the  other  is 
false;  and  the  conscience  of  the  several  nien  holding  the  opposite 
parts,  must  be  so  too,  that  is,  right  and  wrong,  deceived  and  not 
deceived  respectively.  The  division  then  of  conscience  in  respect  of 
its  object  is  tripartite. 

§  2.  For  in  all  questions,  if  notice  can  be  certainly  had,  he  that 
gets  the  notice,  hath  a  true  conscience :  he  that  misses  it,  hath  a 
false  or  erring  conscience.  But  if  the  notices  that  can  be  had  be 
uncertain,  imperfectly  revealed,  or  weakly  transmitted,  or  understood 
by  halves,  or  not  well  represented;  because  the  understanding  cannot 
be  sure,  the  conscience  can  be  but  probable.  But  according  as  the 
understanding  is  fortunate,  or  the  man  wise  and  diligent,  and  honest 

>•  [Prov.  X.  9.] 
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enough  to  take  the  right  side  of  the  probability,  so  the  consdenco 
takes  its  place  in  the  extteme,  and  is  leduced  to  right  or  wrong 
accordingly. 

§  3.  But  to  be  right  or  wrong,  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  formal 
obligation  of  conscience,  as  it  is  a  judge  and  a  guide,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent duty  of  the  man.  For  an  erring  conscience  binds  as  much 
as  the  right  conscience,  directly  and  immediately,  and  collaterally 
more ;  that  is,  the  man  who  hath  an  erring  conscience  is  tied  to  more 
and  other  duties,  than  he  that  is  in  the  right.  The  conscience  binds 
because  it  is  heartily  persuaded,  not  because  it  is  truly  informed ;  not 
because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  thinks  so. 

§  4.  It  does  indeed  concern  the  duty  of  conscience,  and  its  feli- 
city, to  see  that  it  be  rightly  instructed,  but  as  to  the  consequence  of 
the  action,  it  is  all  one :  this  must  follow  whatsoever  goes  before. 
And  therefore  although  it  concerns  the  man  as  much  as  his  felicity 
and  all  his  hopes  comes  to,  to  take  care  that  his  conscience  be  not 
abused  in  the  matter  of  duty ;  yet  a  right  and  a  wrong  conscience 
are  not  made  distinct  guides  and  different  judges.  Since  therefore 
we  are  to  consider  and  treat  of  conscience,  as  it  is  the  guide  of  our 
actions,  and  judge  of  our  persons,  we  are  to  take  it  in  other  aspects, 
than  by  a  direct  face  towards  its  object;  the  relation  to  which  alone, 
cannot  diversify  its  kind,  so  much  as  to  become  an  universal  rule  to 
ns  in  all  cases  and  emergencies. 

§  5.  Now  because  intellectual  habits  employed  about  the  same 
general  object,  have  no  way  to  make  them  of  different  natures,  but 
by  their  formal  tendencies,  and  different  manners  of  being  affected 
with  the  same  object ;  we  are  in  order  to  the  perfect  division  and 
assignation  of  the  kinds  of  conscience,  to  consider  the  right  con- 
science, either  as  it  is  sure,  or  as  it  is  only  confident,  but  not  sure. 
!For  an  erring  conscience  and  the  unerring  are  the  same  judge,  and 
the  same  guide,  as  to  the  authority  and  persuasion,  and  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  person:  but  yet  they  differ  infinitely  in  their  rule; 
and  the  persons  under  their  conduct  differ  as  much  in  their  state  and 
condition.  But  our  conscience  is  not  a  good  guide  unless  we  be 
truly  informed  and  know  it.  For  if  we  be  truly  informed  and  know 
it  not,  it  is  an  uncertain  and  an  imperfect  guide.  But  if  we  be  con- 
fident and  yet  deceived,  the  uncertainty  and  hesitation  is  taken  off, 
but  we  are  still  very  miserable.  For  we  are  like  an  erring  traveller,  who 
being  out  of  the  way,  and  thinking  himself  right,  spurs  his  horse  and 
runs  full  speed.  He  that  comes  behind  is  nearer  to  his  journey's  end. 

§  6.  1)  That  therefore  is  the  first  kind  of  conscience,  the  right  or 
sure  conscience ;  and  this  alone  is  fit  to  be  our  guide,  but  this  alone 
is  not  our  judge. 

§  7.  2)  Opposite  to^  this  is  the  confident  or  erring^  conscience ; 
that  is,  such  which  indeed  is  mis-informed,  but  yet  assents  to  its  ob- 
ject with  the  same  confidence  as  does  the  right  and  sure;  but  yet 
upon  differing  grounds,  motives,  and  inducements :  which  because 
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they  are  always  criminal,  although  the  assent  is  peremptory  and  con- 
fident, yet  the  deception  is  volnntary  and  vicious  in  its  cause;  and 
therefore  the  present  confidence  cannot  warrant  the  action,  it  only 
makes  the  sinner  bold.  So  that  these  two  difier  in  their  manner  of 
entering  into  the  assent;  the  one  entering  by  the  door,  the  other  by 
the  breaches  of  the  wall.  Oood  wiQ  and  bad,  virtue  and  vice,  duty 
and  sin,  keeping  the  several  keys  of  the  persuasion  and  consent. 

§  8.  This  erring  conscience  I  therefore  afiinn  to  be  always  volun- 
tary and  vicious  in  its  principle,  because  all  Gbd^s  laws  are  plain  in 
all  matter  of  necessary  duty :  and  when  all  men  are  to  be  guided, 
learned  and  unlearned,  the  rule  is  plain  and  easy,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  so.  But  therefore  if  there  happen  any  invincible 
ignorance,  or  involuntary  deception,  it  is  there  where  the  rule  is  not 
plain,  and  then  the  matter  is  but  probable,  and  then  the  conscience 
is  according.  And  this  makes  the  third  kind  of  conscience,  in  re- 
spect of  the  different  manner  of  being  affected  with  the  object. 

§  9.  S)  The  probable  conscience  is  made  by  that  manner  of  assent 
to  the  object,  which  is  indeed  without  fear,  but  not  without  imper- 
fection. The  thing  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  cannot  properly 
make  faith  or  certainty  of  adherence;  and  the  understanding 'con- 
siders it  as  it  is  represented  without  any  prejudice  or  prepossession ; 
and  then  the  thing  must  be  believed  as  it  aeserves  and  no  more :  but 
because  it  does  not  deserve  a  full  assent,  it  hath  but  an  imperfect 
one ;  but  it  is  perfect  enough  in  its  kind,  that  is,  it  is  as  much  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  much  as  the  thing  deserves.  These  are  all  the  kinds 
of  conscience  that  are  perfect. 

§  10.  4)  But  sometimes  the  state  and  acts  of  conscience  are 
imperfect ;  as  the  vision  of  an  evil  eye,  or  the  motion  of  a  broken 
arm,  or  the  act  of  an  imperfect  or  abused  understanding:  so 
the  conscience  in  some  cases  is  carried  to  its  object  but  with 
an  imperfect  assent,  and  operates  with  a  lame  and  deficient  prin- 
ciple: and  the  causes  of  it  are  the  vicious  or  abused  affections, 
accidents  or  incidents  to  the  conscience.  Sometimes  it  happens 
tliat  the  arguments  of  both  the  sides  in  a  question  seem  so  in- 
different, that  the  conscience  being  affrighted  and  abused  by  fear 
and  wesdcness  dares  not  determine,  and  consequently  dares  not  do 
any  thing ;  and  if  it  be  constrained  to  act,  it  is  determined  from 
without,  not  by  itself,  but  by  accidents  and  persuasion,  by  impor- 
tunity or  force,  by  interest  or  fear :  and  whatever  the  ingredient  be, 
yet  when  it  does  act,  it  acts  with  fear,  because  it  reflects  upon  itself, 
and  considers  it  hath  no  warrant,  and  therefore  whatever  it  does  bo- 
comes  a  sin.  This  is  the  calamity  of  a  doubting  conscience.  This 
doubting  does  not  always  proceed  from  the  equality  of  the  parts  of 
the  question,  bat  sometimes  whoUy  from  want  of  knowing  any  thing 
of  it :  as  if  we  were  put  to  declare  whether  there  were  more  men  or 
women  in  the  world?  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  were  even  or  odd? 
sometimes  from  inconsideration,  sometimes  from  surprise,  sometimes 
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from  confusion  and  disease ;  but  from  what  principle  soever  it  be^ 
there  is  always  some  fear  in  it.  This  conscience  can  neither  be  a 
good  guide,  nor  a  good  judge :  we  cannot  do  any  thing  by  its  con- 
duct, nor  be  judged  by  it;  for  all  that  can  be  done  before  or  after  it, 
is  not  by  it,  but  by  the  suppletories  of  the  perfect  conscience. 

§  11.  5)  A  less  degree  of  this  evil,  is  that  which  by  the  masters 
of  moral  iheologj  is  called  the  scrupulous  conscience,  which  is  not 
a  distinct  kind  of  conscience  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  differs  from 
the  doubting  conscience  only  in  the  degrees  of  the  evil.  The  doubt 
is  less,  and  the  fear  is  not  so  violent  as  to  make  it  unlawful  to  do 
any  tinng :  something  of  the  doubt  is  taken  off,  and  the  man  can 
proceed  to  action  without  sin,  but  not  without  trouble ;  he  is  uneasy 
and  timorous  even  when  he  is  most  innocent;  and  the  causes  of  this 
are  not  only  portions  of  the  same  weaknesses  which  cause  the  doubt- 
ing conscience;  bpt  sometimes  superstition,  and  melancholy,  and 
pusillanimity,  and  mean  opinions  of  Qod,  are  ingredients  into  this  im- 
perfect assent :  and  in  such  cases,  although  the  scrupulous  man  may 
act  without  sin,  and  produce  his  part  of  the  determination,  yet  his 
scruple  is  not  innocent,  but  sometimes  criminal,  but  always  calamit- 
ous.   This  is  like  a  mote  in  the  eye,  but  a  doubt  is  like  a  beam. 

§  12.  This  conscience  may  be  a  right  guide,  but  dares  not  be  a 
judge :  it  is  like  a  guide  in  the  dark  that  knows  the  way,  but  fears 
every  bush ;  and  because  he  may  err,  thinks  he  does.  The  effect  of 
this  imperfection  is  nothing  but  a  heartless  and  uncomfortable  pro- 
ceeding in  our  duty,  and  what  else  the  devil  can  make  of  it,  by 
heightening  the  evil  and  abusing  the  man,  who  sits  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation, but  dares  not  trust  it :  he  cannot  rely  upon  that,  which  yet 
he  cannot  disbelieve. 

§  13.  6)  There  are  some  other  affections  of  conscience,  and  acci- 
dental appendages ;  but  because  they  do  not  vary  the  manner  of  its 
being  affected  with  its  proper  object,  they  cannot  diversify  conscience 
into  several  kinds,  as  it  is  a  guide  and  judge  of  human  actions.  But 
because  they  have  no  direct  influence  upon  our  souls,  and  relate  not  to 
duty,  but  are  to  be  conducted  by  rules  of  the  other  kinds,  I  shall  here 
onlv  enumerate  their  kinds,  and  permit  to  preachers  to  discourse  of 
their  natures,  and  collateral  obligations  to  duty,  of  their  remedies  and 
assistances,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  respectively.  These 
also  arc  five :  1)  The  tender  conscience ;  2)  The  hardened  or  obdu- 
rate; 3)  The  quiet;  4)  The  restless  or  disturbed ;  5)  and  lastly, The 
perverse  conscience.  Concerning  which,  I  shall  at  present  say  this 
only,  that  the  two  first  are  seated  principally  in  the  will,  but  have  a 
mixture  of  conscience,  as  dodbility  hath  of  understanding.  The  two 
next  are  seated  in  the  fancy,  or  the  affections,  and  are  not  properly 
placed  in  the  conscience,  anv  more  than  love  or  desire;  but  yet  firom 
conscience  they  have  their  birth.  And  for  the  last,  it  is  a  heap  of 
irregular  principles,  and  irregular  defects,  and  is  the  same  in  con- 
science, as  deformity  is  in  the  body,  or  peevishness  in  the  affections. 

IX.  E 
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CHAP.  IT. 
OF  THE  BIGHT  OB  SURE  OOKSCIENCK 


EULE  I. 

A  BIGHT  COKSCISZrCB  IS  THAT  WHICH  GUISES  OTTR  ACTIOVS  BT  BIOHT  AND 
FBOPOBTIOmSD  liBABS  TO  A  BIGHT  END. 

The  end  is,  God's  glory,  or  any  honest  purpose  of  justice  or  reli- 
gion, charity  or  civil  conversation.  Whatsoever  is  good  for  us,  or 
our  neighbours,  in  any  sense  perfective  of  our  being  as  God  purposed 
it,  all  that  is  our  end.  The  means  ought  to  be  such  as  are  apt  in- 
struments to  procure  it  If  a  man  intends  to  live  a  severe  life,  and 
to  attend  reUgion,  his  end  is  just  and  fair,  and  so  far  his  conscience 
is  right :  but  if  his  conscience  surest  to  him,  that  he  to  obtain  his 
end  should  erect  colleges  of  women ;  and  in  the  midst  of  feasts  and 
songs,  and  societv,  he  should  preach  the  melancholy  lectures  of  the 
cross,  it  is  not  nght ;  because  the  end  is  reached  at  by  a  contrary 
hand.  But  when  it  tells  him,  that  to  obtain  continence  he  must  fast 
and  pray,  watch  diligently,  and  observe  prudently,  labour  and  read, 
and  deny  his  appetite  in  its  daily  attempts  upon  him,  then  it  is  a  right 
conscience.  For  a  right  conscience  is  nothing  but  right  reason  re- 
duced to  practice,  and  conducting  moral  actions.  Now  all  that  right 
reason  can  be  defined  by,  is  the  propounding  a  good  end^  jmi  good 
means  to  that  end. 


RULE  II. 

IN  A  BIOHT  COKSCIENOB,  THB  PBAOTIOAL  JUDOMBBT,  THAT  18,  THB  LAST  DBTEB- 
MUTATION  TO  AN  ACTION,  OUGHT  TO  BB  8UBE  AND  EYIDBNT. 

§  I.  This  is  plain  in  all  the  great  lines  of  duty,  in  actions  deter- 
minable by  the  prime  principles  of  natural  reason,  or  divine  revela- 
tion ;  but  it  is  true  also  in  all  actions  conducted  by  a  right  and  perfect 
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conscience.  This  relies  upon  all  that  account  on  which  it  ie  forbidden 
to  do  actions  of  danger,  or  doubt,  lest  we  perish  in  the  danger;  which 
are  to  be  handled  in  their  proper  place.  But  for  the  present  we  are 
to  observe,  that  in  the  question  of  actions,  whose  rule  is  not  notorious 
and  primely  evident,  there  is  or  may  be  a  double  judgment. 

§  2.  The  first  judges  the  thing  probable  by  reason  of  the  differing 
opinions  of  men  wise  and  pious ;  but  in  this  there  is  a  fear  or  sus- 
picion of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  in  the  direct  act  nothing  is  cer- 
tain. But  secondly,  there  is  also  a  jeflex  act  of  judgment;  which  upon 
consideration  that  it  is  certain  that  a  probable  action  may  lawfully  be 
done,  or  else  that  that  which  is  but  probable  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  (so  far  as  we  perceive  it)  may  yet  by  the  superadding  of  some 
circumstances^  and  prudential  considerations,  or  by  equity,  or  neces- 
sity, become  more  than  probable  in  the  particular;  although  (I  say) 
the  oonsdenoe  be  uncertain  in  the  direct  act,  yet  it  may  be  certain, 
right,  and  determined  in  the  reflex  and  second  act  of  judgment;  and 
if  it  be,  it  is  innocent  and  safe,  it  is  that  whidi  we  call  the  right  sure 
conscience. 

§  S.  For  in  moral  things  there  cannot  ordinarily  be  a  demonstra- 
tive, or  mathematical  certainty;  and  in  morality  we  call  that  certain, 
that  is,  a  thing  to  be  followed  and  chosen,  which  oftentimes  is  but 
very  highly  probable :  and  many  things  do  not  attain  that  degree ;  and 
therefore,  because  it  is  very  often  impossible,  it  is  certainly  not  neces- 
sary that  the  direct  judgment  should  be  sure  and  evident  in  all  cases. 
Ti  /4^y  yitp  inUmiTov  iirMtiKvov'  rixyri  Vk  Kci  <t>p6v7i<ns  rvyxjivova-iv 
owrai  TTfpl  rh  ip^exjSi^va  iXXtag  Ix^ti;^'  'science  is  of  those  things 
which  can  be  demonstrated;  but  prudence  (and  conscienoe)  of  things 
which  are  thus,  or  mav  be  otherwise.'  But  if  it  be  not  supplied  in 
the  reflex  and  second  act  of  judgment,  so  that  the  conscience  be 
either  certain  in  the  object,  or  in  the  act,  the  whole  progress  is  a 
danger,  and  the  product  is  criminal ;  the  conscience  is  doubtf ul,  and 
tiie  action  is  a  sin. 

§  4.  It  is  in  this  as  is  usually  taught  concerning  the  divine  know- 
ledge of  things  contingent ;  which  although  they  are  in  their  own 
nature  fallible  and  contingent,  yet  are  known  certainly  and  infallibly 
by  Ood,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  things,  even  beyond  what 
they  are  in  their  natural,  proper,  and  next  causes :  and  there  is  a 
rare,  and  secret  expression  of  Christ's  incarnation  used  by  S.  Paul^, 
"  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily,^'  that  is, 
the  manner  is  oontrair  to  the  tiling;  the  godhead  that  is  wholly  in- 
corporeal dwells  in  Him  corporally.  After  the  like  manner  of  sig- 
nification is  the  present  certamty  i  speak  of.  If  it  be  not  certain  m 
the  object,  it  must  be  certain  in  the  faculty,  that  is,  at  least  it  must 
be  a  certain  persuasion,  though  of  an  uncertain  article :  and  we  must 
be  certain  and  fully  persuaded  that  the  thing  maybe  done  by  us  law- 

*  AiUtot  Ethic  Nic,  lib.  vl  cap.  6.  [tom.  iu  p.  1140.]  J  [Col.  ii.  9.] 
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fully,  though  whether  the  thing  itself  be  lawful^  is  at  most  but  highly 
prooable. 

§  5.  So  that  in  effect  it  comes  but  to  this :  the  knowledge  that  is 
here  required^  is  bat  the  fulness  of  persuasion,  which  is  and  ought  to 
be  in  a  right  conscience :  oZ5a  koL  WTreto-^Aoi^  "  I  know  and  am  per- 
suaded in  the  Lord  Jesus/*  so  S.  Paul^.  Our  knowledge  here, 
which  is  but  in  part,  must  yet  be  a  full  confidence  for  the  matters  of 
duty.    The  conclusions  then  are  these : — 

1)  There  must  be  a  certainty. of  adherence  in  the  actions  of  a 

right  conscience. 

2)  It  must  also  for  the  matter  of  it  too,  at  least  be  on  the  right 

side  of  the  probability. 
The  conscience  must  be  confident,  and  it  must  also  have  reason 
enough  so  to  be :  or  at  least,  so  much  as  can  secure  the  confidence 
from  illusion ;  although  possibly  the  confidence  may  be  greater  than 
the  evidence,  and  the  conclusion  bigger  than  the  premises.  Thus 
the  good  simple  man  that  about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council  con- 
futed the  stubborn  and  subtle  philosopher  by  a  confident  saying  over 
his  creed' :  and  the  holy  and  innocent  idiot"*,  or  plain  easy  people  of 
the  laity,  that  cannot  prove  Christianity  by  any  demonstrations,  but 
by  that  of  a  holy  life,  and  obedience  unto  death ;  they  beheve  it  so, 
that  they  put  all  their  hopes  upon  it,  and  will  most  willingly  prove  it 
again  by  aying  for  it,  if  Qod  shall  call  them.  This  is  one  of  the  ex- 
cellencies of  faith ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  mercies  of  Qod  have 
conducted  the  man  into  the  right,  it  is  not  subject  to  illusion.  But 
for  that  particular,  I  mean,  that  we  be  in  the  right,  we  are  to  take 
all  that  care  which  God  hath  put  into  our  power;  of  which  I  have 
already  said  something,  and  shall  give  fuller  accounts  in  its  proper 
place. 


BULE  m. 

THE  FBACTICAL  JT7D0HEKT  OF  A  EIGHT  CONSCIENCE  IS  ALWAYS  AGREEABLE  TO 
THE  SPECULATIVE  DBTEBMINATION  Of  THE  UNDEBSTANDINO. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  intended  against  those  whose  understa;iding  is 
right  in  the  proposition,  and  yet  declines  in  the  application ;  it  is 
true  in  thesi,  out  not  in  hy^then;  it  is  not  true  when  it  comes  to 
be  their  case :  and  so  it  is  in  all  that  sin  against  their  conscience, 
and  use  little  arts  to  evade  the  clamour  of  the  sin.  They  are  right 
in  the  rule,  and  crooked  in  the  measuring;  whose  folly  is  apparent 
in  this,  because  they  deny  in  particular  what  they  afiirm  in  the 
general ;  and  it  is  true  in  all,  but  not  in  some.  David  was  redargued 
wittily  by  Nathan  upon  this  account ;  he  laid  the  case  in  a  remote 

••  r  Ro«n.  xiv.  14.]  I  S.     Cf.  toL  Tiii.  p.  8S«.] 

'  [Sosom.  i.  IS;  Socrat  I  8;  Ruffin.         »  [iSm^s.] 
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scene :  Titans^  or  Sempronius^  a  certam  rich  man,  I  know  not  who^ 
somebody  or  other,  robbed  the  poor  man  of  his  ewe  lamb.  Therefore 
said  David,  he  shall  die  whoever  he  be.  Yea,  bat  you  are  the  man: 
what  then?  shall  he  die  still?  This  is  a  new  arrest;  it  could  not 
be  denied,  his  own  mouth  had  already  given  the  sentence. 

§  2.  Alii  this  is  an  usual,  but  a  most  effective  art  to  make  the 
conscience  right  in  the  particular,  by  propounding  the  case  separate 
from  its  own  circumstances,  and  then  to  remove  it  to  its  own  place 
is  no  hard  matter.  It  was  an  ingenious  device  of  Erasistratus  the 
physician,  of  which  Appian  tells° :  "  When  young  Antiochus  almost 
died  for  love  of  Stratonica  his  father  Seleucus  his  wife,  the  physician 
told  the  passionate  and  indulgent  father,  that  his  son  was  sick  of  a 
disease,  which  he  had  indeed  discovered,  but  found  it  also  to  be  in- 
curable. Seleucus  with  sorrow  asking  what  it  was,  Erasistratus 
answered,  he  loves  my  wife.  But  then  the  old  king's  hopes  began 
to  revive,  and  he  turned  wooer  in  the  behalf  of  his  son,  begging  of 
the  physician  who  was  his  counsellor  and  his  friend,  for  pity  sake,  for 
friendship  and  humanity  to  give  his  wife  in  exchange  or  redemption 
for  the  young  king's  life.  Erasistratus  replied.  Sir,  you  ask  a  thing 
too  unreasonable  and  great ;  and  though  you  are  his  father,  yourself 
would  not  do  it,  if  it  were  your  own  case ;  and  therefore  why  should 
I  ?  When  Seleucus  swore  by  all  his  country  gods  that  he  would  do  it 
as  willingly  as  he  would  live ;  Erasistratus  drew  the  curtain  of  the 
device,  and  applied  it  to  him,  by  telling,  that  the  cure  of  his  son  de- 
pended  upon  his  giving  the  queen  Stratonica  to  him,  which  he  did; 
and  afterwards  made  it  as  lawful  as  he  could,  by  a  law  postnate  to 
that  insolent  example,  and  confirmed  it  by  military  suffrages.^' 

§  S.  In  all  cases  we  are  to  consider  the  rule,  not  the  relation ;  the 
law,  not  the  person :  for  if  it  be  one  thin^  in  the  proposition,  and 
another  in  the  assumption,  it  must  be  false  in  one  place  or  the  other, 
and  then  the  conscience  is  but  an  ill  guide,  and  an  ill  judge. 

§  4.  This  rule  is  not  to  extend  to  the  exception  of  particular  cases ; 
nor  to  take  away  privileges,  pardons,  equity.  For  that  which  is  fast 
in  the  proposition,  may  become  loose  in  the  particular  by  many  inter- 
vening causes,  of  which  I  am  to  give  account  in  its  due  place.  For 
the  present,  this  is  certain,  that,  whatsoever  particular  is  of  the  same 
account  with  the  general,  not  separate,  or  let  loose  by  that  hand  which 
first  bound  it,  is  to  be  estimated  as  the  general.  But  this  rule  is  to 
go  further  also. 

§  5.  For  hitherto  I  have  called  the  act  of  narticular  conscience 
directing  to  a  single  and  circumstantiate  action  oy  the  name  of  prac-^ 
tical  judgment :  and  the  general  dictate  of  the  arvvrripfja-is,  or  '  phy- 
lactery,' or  upper  conscience,  teaching  the  kinds  of  good  actions,  by 
the  name  of  speculative  judgment.  But  the  rule  also  is  true,  and  so 
to  be  understood,  when  practical  and  speculative  are  taken  in  their 
first  and  proper  sense.    If  in  philosophy  we  discourse  that  the  true 

■  De  bellis  Syriaeii.  [capp.  liz."lxi.] 
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God,  being  a  spirit  without  shape  or  figure,  cannot  be  represented  bj 
an  image ;  although  this  be  only  a  speculation,  and  demonstrable  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  no  rule  of  conscience ;  yet  when  conscience 
is  to  make  a  judgment  concerning  the  picturing  of  God  the  Father, 
it  must  not  determine  practically  against  that  speculation..  That  an 
idol  is  nothing,  is  demonstrable  in  metaphysics ;  and  therefore  that  we 
are  to  make  nothing  of  it,  is  a  practical  truth :  and  although  the  first 
proposition  be  not  directly  placed  in  the  upper  region  of  consdenoe, 
but  is  one  of  the  prime  metaphysical  propositions,  not  properly  the- 
ological, according  to  those  words  of  S.JPaul^"  Concerning  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  we  know  ^rt  irdvres  yv&tnv  f\oii€v,  that  we  all 
have  knowledge,  and  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  /' 
meaning,  that  this  knowledge  needs  no  revelatiou  to  attest  it,  we  by 
our  own  reason  and  principles  of  demonstration  know  that;  yet,  the 
lower,  or  particular  practical  conscience  must  never  determine  against 
that  extrinsical,  and  therefore  (as  to  conscience)  accidental  measure. 

§  6.  For  whatsoever  is  true  in  one  science,  is  true  also  in  another, 
and  when  we  have  wisely  speculated  concerning  the  dimensions  of 
bodies,  their  circumscriptions,  the  act^  of  sense,  the  certainty  of  their 
healthful  perceptions,  the  commensuration  of  a  place  and  a  body;  we 
must  not  esteem  these  to  be  unconcerning  propositions,  if  ever  we 
come  to  use  them  in  divinity :  and  therefore  we  must  not  worship 
that  which  our  senses  tell  us  to  be  a  thing  below  worship;  nor  believe 
that  infinite  which  we  see  measured ;  nor  esteem  that  greater  than  the 
heavens  which  I  see  and  feel  goes  into  my  mouth.  If  philosophy 
gives  a  skin,  divinity  does  not  flea^  it  off:  and  truth  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  truth ;  and  Gbd  would  not  in  nature  teach  us  any  thing  to 
misguide  us  in  the  regions  of  grace. 

6  7.  The  caution  for  conducting  this  proposition  is  only  this:  that 
we  oe  as  sure  of  our  speculation,  as  of  any  other  rule  which  we  or- 
dinarily follow ;  and  that  we  do  not  take  vain  philosophy  for  true 
siHSculations.  He  that  guides  his  conscience  by  a  principle  of  Zeno's 
philosophy,  because  he  hath  been  bred  in  the  stoical  sect,  and  resolves 
to  understand  his  religion  to  the  sense  of  his  master's  theorems,  does 
ill.  The  christian  religion  suffered  much  prejudice  at  first  by  the 
weak  disputings  of  the  Greeks;  and  they  would  not  admit  a  religion 
against  the  academy,  or  the  cynics,  or  the  Athenian  schools;  and 
the  christian  schools  drew  some  of  their  articles  through  the  limbecks 
of  Plato's  philosophy,  and  to  this  day  the  relish  remains  upon  some 
of  them.  And  Baronius^  complains  of  Origen,  that,  In  paganorum 
commeniis  enutritus,  eajue  propagare  in  animo  habens,  divinas  ae  uti-- 
que  scripturas  interpretari  nmulavii :  ut  hoc  ntodo  nefariam  docirinam 
auam  saerarum  lUerarum  monumentU  maligne  admiicena,  paganieum 
et  manichaicum  errarem  suum  atque  Arrianam  vesaniam  inducereL 
'  He  mingled  the  gentile  philosopny  with  christian  religion,  and  by 

Cor.  viii.  1.]  ^  Ad  ann.  dzzxviii.  sect.  34.  [torn.  vii. 
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analogy  to  that,  expoanded  this,'  and  how  many  disciples  he  had^  all 
the  world  knows.  Nay  not  only  from  the  doctrine,  but  from  the 
practices  and  rites  of  the  pagan  religion,  many  Christians  did  derive 
their  rites,  and  they  in  time  gave  authority  and  birth  to  some  doc- 
trines. Fiffiliai  annivermmoB  iabea  apud  Sfuetonium^*  Liuiralem  aquam, 
aspernon^m  sepulcirorum,  lumina  in  iisdemparare,  sabbato  lueemam 
aecendere,  cereaa  im  popuhm  distribuere', — The  staff,  the  ring,  the 
xni^  and  many  other  customs^  some  good,  some  only  tolerable,  the 
Christians  took  from  the  eentiles;  and  what  effect  it  might  have,  and 
what  influence  it  hath  had  in  some  doctrines,  is  too  notorious  to  dis- 
semble. Thomas  Aquinas  did  a  little  change  the  scene,  and  blended 
Aristotle  so  with  school  divinity,  that  something  of  the  purity  was 
lost,  while  much  of  our  religion  was  exacted  and  conducted  by  the 
rales  of  a  mistaken  philosophy.  But  if  their  speculations  had  been 
right,  Christianity  would  at  first  have  entered  without  reproof,  as  be- 
ing the  most  reasonable  religion  of  the  world,  and  most  consonant  to 
the  wisest  and  most  sublime  speculations ;  and  it  would  also  have  oon- 
tinoed  pure,  if  it  had  been  still  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  our  Savi- 
our through  the  limbecks  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  without  l;he 
mixture  of  the  salt  waters  of  that  philosophy,  which  every  physician 
and  witty  man  now-a-days  thinks  he  hath  reason  and  observation 
enough  easily  to  reprove.  But  men  have  resolved  to  verify  their  sect 
rather  than  the  truth ;  but  if  of  this  particular  we  be  careful,  we  must 
then  also  verify  every  speculation  in  all  things  where  it  can  relate  to 
practice,  and  is  not  altered  by  circumstances. 

§  8.  As  an  appendage,  and  for  the  fuller  explication  of  this  rule, 
it  is  a  worthy  enquiry  which  is  by  some  men  made,  concerning  the 
use  of  our  reason  in  our  religion.  For  some  men  finding  reason  to 
be  that  guide  which  Ood  hath  given  us,  and  concreated  with  us, 
know  that  religion  which  is  superinduced,  and  comes  after  it,  cannot 
prejudice  that  noblest  part  of  tnis  creation.  But  then,  because  some 
articles  which  are  said  to  be  of  faith  cannot  be  made  to  appear  con- 
sonant to  their  reason,  they  stick  to  this,  and  let  that  go.  Here  is  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  But  therefore  others  say,  that  reason  is  a 
j;ood  guide  in  things  reasonable  and  human,  but  our  reason  is  bUnd 
in  thmgs  divine,  and  therefore  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  religion.  Here 
we  are  to  believe,  not  to  dispute.  There  are  on  both  sides  (aii  pre- 
tences, which  when  we  have  examined,  we  may  find  what  part  of  truth 
each  side  aims  at^  and  join  them  both  in  practice.  They  that  speak 
against  reason  speak  thus : 

§  9.  1)  There  is  to  every  state  and  to  every  part  of  man  given  a 
proportionable  light  to  guide  him  in  that  way  where  he  ought,  and 
IS  appointed  to  walk.  In  the  darknesses  of  this  world,  and  in  the  ac- 
tions of  common  life,  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  proper  seasons  are  to 
give  us  light :  in  the  actions  of  human  entercourse,  and  the  notions 
tending  to  it,  reason  is  our  eye,  and  to  it  are  notices  proportioned,^ 

'  [cL  tqL  i.  p.  4  iq.]  "  A.D.  slit.  n.  88.  [torn.  i.  p.  S40  £.]  * 
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drawn  from  nature  and  experience^  even  from  all  the  principles  with 
which  our  rational  facolties  usually  do  converse.  But  oecause  a  man 
is  designed  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  things  spiritual,  there 
must  spring  a  new  light  from  heaven,  and  he  must  have  new  capacities, 
and  new  illuminations ;  that  is,  new  eyes,  and  a  new  light :  for  here 
the  eye  of  reason  is  too  weak,  and  the  natural  man  is  not  capable  of 
the  things  of  the  spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Faith 
is  the  eye,  and  the  holy  Spirit  -gives  the  light,  ana  the  word  of  God 
is  the  lantern,  and  the  spintual  not  the  rational  man  can  perceive  the 
thinffs  of  God.  Secreta  Dei  Deo  meo,  etfliis  damns  efus* :  '  QoA  and 
God  s  secret  ones  only  know  God's  secrets.'  • 

§  10.  2)  And  therefore  we  find  in  holy  scripture  that  to  obey 
God,  and  to  love  Him,  is  the  way  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom.  Obedite  et  intelligeiis,  'If  ye  will  obey,  then  shall  ye 
understand :'  and  it  was  a  rare  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour*,  and  is 
of  great  use  and  confidence  to  all  who  enquire  after  the  truth  of  God, 
in  the  midst  of  these  sad  divisions  of  Christendom ;  "  If  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know  whether  the  doctrine  be  of  God  or  no.'' 
It  is  not  fineness  of  discourse,  nor  the  sharpness  of  arguments,  or 
the  witty  rencontres  of  disputing  men  that  can  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  &ith :  the  poor  humble  man  that  prays,  and  enquires  simply, 
and  listens  attentively,  and  sucks  in  greedily,  and  obeys  diligently,  he 
is  the  man  that  shall  know  the  mind  of  tlie  Spirit.  And  therefore 
S.  Paul^  observes  that  the  sermons  of  the  cross  were  "  foolishness  to 
the  Greeks ;"  and  consequently,  by  way  of  upbraiding,  he  enquires, 
'*  Where  is  the  wise  man,  where  is  the  scribe,  where  is  the  disputer 
of  the  world  ?  God  hath  made  the  wisdom  of  the  world  foolishness/* 
that  is,  God  hath  confounded  reason,  that  faith  may  come  in  her 
place. 

§  11.  8)  Por  there  are  some  things  in  our  religion  so  mysterious, 
that  they  are  above  all  our  reason ;  and  well  may  we  admire  but  can- 
not understand  them :  and  therefore  the  Spirit  of  God  is  sent  into 
the  world  to  bring  our  understanding  into  the  obedience  of  Christ^ ; 
we  must  obey  and  not  enquire,  and  every  proud  thought  must  be 
submitted  to  Him  who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  hath  in  the 
holy  scriptures  taught  us  all  His  Father's  will. 

§  12.  4)  And  therefore  as  to  this  nothing  can  be  added  from  the 
stock  of  nature,  or  principles  of  natural  reason,  so  if  it  did  need  a 
supply,  reason  could  ill  do  it.  For  the  object  of  our  faith  must  be 
certain  and  infallible ;  but  no  man's  reason  is  so,  and  therefore  to 
put  new  wine  into  broken  bottles  is  no  gain,  or  real  advantage;  and 
although  right  reason  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  yet  what  is  right  reason 
is  so  uncertain,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  disputes,  every  man  pretends 
to  it,  but  who  hath  it  no  man  can  tell,  ana  therefore  it  cannot  be  a 
guide  or  measure  of  faith. 

§  13.  5)  But  above  all,  if  we  will  pretend  to  reason  in  religion,  we 

•  [See  VOL  Tui.  p.  386.  note  g.]   t  [John  vu.  17.]    ■  [1  Cor.  i.  20.]    '  [2  Cor.  x.  5.] 
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have  bat  one  great  reason  that  we  can  be  obliged  to ;  and  that  is,  to 
betieve  that  whatsoever  God  hath  said  is  true :  so  that  our  biggest 
reason  in  religion,  is  to  submit  our  reason,  that  is,  not  to  use  our 
reason  in  particular  enquiries,  but  to  captivate  it  in  the  whole.  And 
if  there  be  any  particular  enquiries,  let  them  seem  what  they  will  to 
my  reason,  it  matters  not ;  I  am  to  follow  God,  not  man ;  I  may  be 
deceived  by  myself,  but  never  by  God.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
me  that  it  is  in  the  scriptures.  I  will  enquire  no  further.  This 
therefore  is  a  concluding  ai^ument ;  this  is  in  scripture,  therefore 
this  is  true  :  and  this  is  against  scrif^ure,  therefore  it  is  absurd,  and 
unreasonable. 

§  14.  6)  After  all,  experience  is  our  competent  guide  and  warning 
to  ns :  for  we  see  when  witty  men  use  their  reason  against  God  that 
gave  it,  they  in  pursuit  of  reason  go  beyond  religion ;  and  when  by 
reason  they  look  for  God,  they  miss  Him ;  for  He  is  not  to  be  found 
but  by  faith,  which  when  they  dispute  for,  they  find  not ;  because 
she  is  built  and  persuaded  by  other  mediums,  than  all  schools  of 
philosophy  to  this  day  have  taught.  And  it  was  because  of  reason, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  so  long  opposed  and  hindered  to  pos- 
sess the  world.  The  philosophers  woula  use  their  reason,  and  tneir 
reason  would  not  admit  this  new  religion :  and  therefore  8.  Paul 
being  to  remove  every  stone  that  hindered,  bade  them  to  beware  of 
"vain  philosophy/'  which  does  not  distinguish  one  kind  of  philoso- 
phy from  another,  but  marks  all  philosophy.  It  is  all  vain,  when 
the  enquiries  are  into  religious  mysteries. 

§  15.  7)  For  is  it  not  certain  that  some  principles  of  reason  are 
against  some  principles  of  faith  and  scripture  ?  and  it  is  but  reason, 
that  we  should  hear  reason  wherever  we  find  it ;  and  yet  we  are  to 
have  no  entercourse  with  devils,  though  we  were  sure  they  would  tell 
us  of  hidden  treasures,  or  secrets  of  philosophy :  and  upon  this  ac- 
count it  is  that  all  genethUacal  predictions,  and  judicial  astrology  is 
decried  by  all  reli^ous  persons ;  for  though  there  be  great  preten- 
sions of  reason  and  art,  yet  they  being  against  religion  and  revelation 
are  intolerable.  In  these  and  the  like  cases  reason  must  put  on  her 
muffler,  and  we  must  be  wholly  conducted  by  revelation. 

§  16.  These  are  the  pretences  against  the  use  of  reason  in  ques- 
tions of  religion ;  concerning  which  the  same  account  may  be  given 
as  is  by  the  Pyrrhonians  and  sceptics  concerning  their  arguments 
against  the  certainty  of  sciences.  These  reasons  are  like  physic, 
which  if  it  uncertainly  purges  out  the  humour,  it  most  certainly  purges 
out  itself :  and  these  arguments  either  cannot  prevaO  against  the  use 
of  reason  in  religion,  or  if  they  do,  they  prevail  against  themselves : 
for  either  it  is  against  religion  to  rely  upon  reason  in  religion,  or  it  is 
not :  if  it  be  not,  then  reason  may  without  danger  to  religion  be  safely 
relied  upon  in  all  such  enquiries.  But  if  it  be  against  religion  to 
rely  upon  reason,  then  certainly  these  reasons  intended  to  prove  it 
80  arc  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  or  else  this  is  no  question  of  religion. 
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For  if  this  be  a  question  of  religion,  why  are  so  many  reasons  used  in 
it  ?  if  it  be  no  question  of  religion,  then  we  may  for  all  these  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  still  use  our  reason  in  religion  without  prejudice  to 
it  And  if  these  reasons  conclude  right,  then  we  may  for  these  rea- 
sons' sake  trust  the  proposition  which  says,  that  in  religion  reason  is 
to  be  used ;  but  if  these  reasons  do  not  conclude  right,  then  there 
is  no  danger,  but  that  reason  may  still  be  used,  these  arguments  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

$  17.  But  there  is  more  m  it  than  so.  This  foregoing  discourse, 
or  to  the  like  purpose,  is  used  by  two  sorts  of  persons.  The  one  is 
by  those,  who  in  destitution  of  particular  arguments,  make  their  last 
recourse  unto  authority  of  men.  For  by  how  much  more  they  press 
their  own  peremptory  aflSrmative,  by  so  much  the  less  will  they  endure 
your  reasons  and  arguments  for  the  negative.  But  to  these  men  I 
shall  only  say,  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar :  and  therefore 
if  we  trust  men  concerning  God,  we  do  not  trust  God  concerning 
men ;  that  is,  if  we  speak  of  God  as  men  please,  we  do  not  think  of 
men  as  God  bath  taught  us ;  viz.,  that  they  are  weak,  and  that  they 
are  liars  :  and  they  who  have  by  artifices,  and  little  devices,  acquired 
to  themselves  a  reputation,  take  the  less  care  for  proving  what  they 
say,  by  how  much  the  greater  credulity  that  is,  by  which  mcTi  have 
given  themselves  up  to  be  possessed  by  others.  And  if  I  would  have 
my  saying  to  prevail  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  the  less 
endure  that  any  man  should  use  his  own  reason  against  me.  And 
this  i»  one  of  the  great  evils  for  which  the  church  of  Borne  hath 
given  Christendom  a  great  cause  to  complain  of  her,  who  not  only 
presses  men  to  believe  or  to  submit  to  what  she  says  upon  her  own 
authority,  without  enduring  them  to  examine  whether  she  says  true 
or  no,  but  also  requires  as  great  an  assent  to  what  she  cannot  prove, 
as  to  what  she  can ;  requiring  an  adherence  not  less  than  the  greatest, 
even  to  those  things  which  she  only  pretends  to  be  able  to  prove  by 
prudential  motives.  Indeed  in  these  cases  if  they  can  obtain  of  men 
to  bring  their  faith,  thev  are  safe ;  but  to  come  accompanied  with 
their  reason  too,  that  is  dangerous. 

&  18.  The  other  sort  of  men,  is  of  those  who  do  the  same  thing 
under  another  cover;  for  they  not  having  obtained  the  advantages  of 
union  or  government,  cannot  pretend  to  a  privileged  authority,  but 
resolving  to  obtrude  their  fancies  upon  the  world,  and  yet  not  being 
able  to  prove  what  they  say,  pretend  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  the 
author  of  all  their  theorems.  If  they  could  prove  Him  to  be  their 
author,  the  thing  were  at  an  end,  and  all  the  world  were  bound  to 
lay  their  necks  under  that  pleasant  yoke ;  but  because  they  cannot 
prove  any  thing,  therefore  it  is  that  they  pretend  the  Spirit  for  every 
thing :  and  if  the  noise  of  so  sacred  a  name  will  persuade  you,  you 
are  within  the  snare ;  if  it  will  not,  you  are  within  their  hatred.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  these  men  can  prevail,  because  there  are  so  many 
of  them;  it  is  as  if  there  were  twenty  mountebanks  in  the  piazza. 
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and  all  sajing  they  had  the  only  antidote  in  the  world  for  poison ; 
and  that  what  was  not  theirs,  was  not  at  all,  and  yet  all  pretend  seve- 
rally. For  all  men  cannot  have  the  Spirit,  unless  all  men  speak  the 
same  thing :  it  were  possible  that  even  in  union  they  might  be  de- 
ceivers ;  but  in  division  they  cannot  be  right ;  and  therefore  since  all 
these  men  pretend  the  Spirit,  and  yet  all  speak  several  tilings  and 
contradictory,  they  do  well  to  desire  of  us  not  to  use  our  reason,  for 
if  we  do,  they  can  never  hope  to  prevail;  if  we  do  not,  they  may 
persuade,  as  they  meet  with  fools  that  were  not  possessed  before. 

§  19.  Between  these  two  there  is  a  third  that  pretends  to  no 
authority  on  one  hand,  nor  enthusiasm  on  the  other ;  but  offers  to 
prove  what  he  says,  but  desires  not  his  arguments  to  be  examined  by 
reason,  upon  pretence  that  he  urges  scripture ;  that  is  in  effect,  he 
must  interpret  it;  but  your  reason  shall  not  be  judge  whether  he 
says  right  or  wrong :  for  if  you  judge  his  interpretation,  he  says  you 
judge  of  his  argument,  and  make  reason  umpire  in  questions  of  faith: 
and  thus  his  sect  is  continued,  and  the  systems  of  divinity  rely  upon 
a  certain  number  of  propositions  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
the  scholar  shall  be  no  wiser  than  his  master  for  ever ;  because  he  is 
taught  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  his  master  by  his  master's  argu- 
ments, and  by  no  other.  In  effect,  they  all  agree  in  this ;  they  would 
rule  idl  the  world  by  religion,  and  they  would  have  nobody  wiser 
than  themselves,  but  be  fools  and  slaves,  till  their  turn  come  to  use 
others  as  bad  as  they  have  been  used  themselves :  and  therefore  as 
the  wolves  offered  peace  to  the  sheep  upon  condition  they  would  put 
away  their  dogs ;  so  do  these  men  allow  us  to  be  christians  and  dis- 
ciples, if  we  will  lay  aside  our  reason,  which  is  that  guard  of  our 
souls,  whereby  alone  we  can  be  defended  against  their  tyrannies  and 
pretensions. 

§  20.  That  I  may  therefore  speak  dose  to  the  enquiry,  I  premise 
these  considerations : 

1)  It  is  a  weik  and  a  trifling  principle,  which  supposes  faith  and 
reason  to  be  opposite :  for  faith  is  but  one  way,  by  which  our  reason 
is  instructed,  and  acquires  the  proper  notices  of  things.  For  our 
reason  or  understanding  apprehends  things  three  several  ways.  The 
first  is  called  vAtia-is,  or  the  first  notices  of  things  abstract^  of  princi- 
ples and  the  primo  intelligibilia :  such  as  are,  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  half  of  the  whole;  good  is  to  be  chosen;  God  is  to  be 
loved ;  nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  for  these  are 
objects  of  the  simple  understanding,  congenite  notices,  concreated 
with  the  understanding.  The  second  is  called  diovoTjo-is,  or  '  dis- 
eoorse,'  that  is,  such  consequents  and  emanations  which  the  under- 
standing draws  from  her  first  principles.  And  the  third  is  Triort?, 
that  is,  such  things  which  the  understanding  assents  to  upon  the  re- 
port, testimony,  and  affirmation  of  others,  viz.,  by  arguments  extrin- 
secal  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  by  collateral  and  indirect  princi- 
ples.   For  example,  I  naturally  know  that  an  idol  or  a  false  god  is 
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nothing ;  this  is  votifri^,  or  the  act  of  abstract  and  immaterial  reason. 
From  hence  I  infer,  that  an  idol  is  not  to  be  worshipped :  this  my 
reason  knows  by  bi<uf6ri<ns,  or  illation  and  inference  from  the  first 
principle.  But  therefore  that  all  monuments  of  idolatry  are  to  be 
destroyed  was  known  to  the  Jews  by  irCaris,  for  it  was  not  primely 
known,  nor  by  the  direct  force  of  any. thing  that  was  primely  known; 
but  I  know  it  from  God  by  the  testimony  of  Moses,  into  the  notice 
of  which  I  am  brought  by  collateral  arguments,  by  tradition,  by 
miracle,  by  voices  from  heaven,  and  the  like. 

&  21.  2)  These  three  ways  of  knowing,  are  in  all  faculties  sacred 
and  profane :  for  faith  and  reason  do  not  divide  theology  and  philo* 
sophy,  but  in  every  science  reason  hath  notices  all  these  ways.  For 
in  natural  philosophy  there  are  prime  principles,  and  there  are  con- 
clusions drawn  from  thence,  and  propositions  which  we  believe  from 
the  authority  of  Plato,  or  Socrates,  or  Aristotle;  and  so  it  is  in 
theology,  for  every  thing  in  scripture  is  not  in  the  divided  sense  a 
matter  of  faith.  That  the  sun  is  to  rule  the  day,  the  moon  and  the 
stars  to  govern  the  night,  I  see  and  feel :  that  God  is  good,  that  He 
is  one,  are  prime  principles :  that  nothing  but  good  is  to  be  spoken 
of  this  good  God,  reason  draws  by  a  dtaroT/o-i;,  or  discourse  and 
illation :  but  that  this  good  God  will  chastise  His  sons  and  servants, 
and  that  a£9ictions  sent  upon  us  are  the  issues  of  His  goodness ;  or 
that  this  one  God  is  also  three  in  person,  this  is  known  by  irCaris, 
or  by  belief  {  for  it  is  not  a  prime  truth,  nor  yet  naturally  inferred 
from  a  prime  truth,  but  told  by  God,  and  therefore  is  an  object  of 
faith ;  reason  knows  it  by  testimony,  and  by  indirect  and  collateral 
probations. 

§  22.  3)  Reason  knows  all  things  as  they  are  to  be  known,  and 
enters  into  its  notices  by  instruments  fitted  to  tlie  nature  of  things. 
Our  stock  of  principles  is  more  limited  than  our  stock  of  words ;  and 
as  there  are  more  things  than  words,  so  there  are  more  ways  of  know- 
ing, than  by  principles  direct  and  natural.  Now  as  Goa  teaches  us 
many  things  by  natural  principles,  many  by  experience,  many  at  first, 
many  more  in  time ;  some  by  the  rules  of  one  faculty,  some  by  the 
rules  of  another :  so  there  are  some  things  which  descend  upon  us 
immediately  from  heaven,  and  they  communicate  with  no  principle, 
with  no  matter,  with  no  conclusion  here  below.  Now  as  in  the  other 
things  we  must  come  to  notices  of  things,  by  deriving  them  from  their 
proper  fountains ;  so  must  we  do  in  these.  He  that  should  go  to 
revelation  to  prove  that  nine  and  nine  makes  eighteen,  would  be  a 
fool;  and  he  would  be  no  less,  that  goes  about  to  prove  a  Trinity  of 
Persons  by  natural  reason.  Every  thing  must  be  derived  from  its 
own  fountain :  but  because  these  things  which  are  derivatives  from 
heaven,  and  communicate  not  at  all  with  principles  of  philosophy,  or 
geometry,  yet  have  their  proper  fountains,  and  these  fountains  are  too 
high  for  us  to  search  into  their  bottom,  we  must  plainly  take  all 
emanations  from  them,  just  as  they  descend.    For  in  this  case,  all 
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that  is  to  be  done^  is  to  enquire  from  whence  they  come.  If  they 
come  from  natural  principles^  I  search  for  them  by  direct  argaments : 
if  they  come  from  higher,  I  search  for  them  by  indirect  arguments ; 
that  is,  I  enquire  only  for  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  come  thence 
or  no.  But  here  my  reason  is  set  on  work :  first,  I  enquire  into  the 
testimony  or  ways  of  probation ;  if  they  be  worth  believing  in  what 
they  say,  my  reason  sucks  it  in.  As  if  I  be  told  that  God  said 
"there  are  Three  and  One  in  heaven,"  I  ask,  who  said  it?  is  He 
credible,  why  ?  If  I  find  that  all  things  satisfy  my  reason,  I  believe 
him  saying  that  God  said  so ;  and  then  irCaris  or  faith  enters.  I 
believe  the  thing  also,  not  because  I  can  prove  it  directly,  for  I  can- 
not, but  I  can  prove  it  itidirectly;  testimony  and  authority  is  my 
argument,  and  that  is  sufiicient.  The  apostles  entered  into  much  of 
their  faith  by  their  senses,  they  saw  many  articles  of  their  creed ;  but 
as  they  which  saw  and  believed  were  blessed,  so  they  which  see  not, 
but  are  ai^ed  and  disputed  into  their  faith,  and  beUeve  what  they 
find  reasonable  to  believe,  shall  have  the  reward  of  their  faith,  while 
they  wisely  follow  their  reason. 

§  23.  4)  Now  in  all  this,  here  is  no  difierence  in  my  reason,  save 
that  as  it  does  not  prove  a  geometrical  proposition  by  moral  philo- 
sophy, so  neither  does  it  prove  a  revelation  by  a  natural  argument, 
but  into  one  and  the  other  it  enters  by  principles  proper  to  the  in- 
quisition ;  and  faith  and  reason  are  not  opposed  at  all.  Faith  and 
natural  reason  are  several  things,  and  arithmetical  and  moral  reasons 
are  as  differing,  but  it  is  reason  that  carries  me  to  objects  of  faith, 
and  faith  is  my  reason  so  disposed,  so  used,  so  instructed. 

The  result  of  these  propositions  is  this  one : 

§  £4.  That  into  the  greatest  mysteriousness  of  our  religion,  and 
the  deepest  articles  of  faith  we  enter  by  our  reason.  Not  that  we  can 
prove  every  one  of  them  by  natural  reason,  for  to  say  that,  were  as 
vain,  as  to  say  we  ought  to  prove  them  by  arithmetic  or  rules  of 
music ;  but  whosoever  beUeve?  wisely  and  not  by  chance,  enters  into 
his  faith  by  the  hand  of  reason ;  that  is,  he  hath  causes  and  reasons 
why  he  believes.  He  indeed  that  hath  reasons  insufiBcient  and  in- 
competent, believes  indeed  not  wisely,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  does  it;  but  he  that  hath  none,  does  not  believe  at  all :  for  the 
understanding  is  a  rational  faculty,  and  therefore  every  act  of  the 
understanding  is  an  act  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  that  is  an  act  of 
reason ;  as  vision  is  of  the  visive  faculty :  and  faith,  which  is  an  act 
or  habit  of  the  understanding  consenting  to  certain  propositions  for 
the  authority  of  the  speaker,  is  also  as  much  an  act  of  reason,  as  to 
discourse  in  a  proposition  of  Aristotle.  For  faith  assenting  to  a  pro- 
position for  a  reason  drawn  a  tedimonio,  is  as  very  a  discourse,  as  to 
assent  to  a  proposition  for  a  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of  thiiigs. 
It  is  not  less  an  act  of  reason,  because  it  uses  another  topic  And 
all  this  is  plain  and  certain,  when  we  discourse  of  faith  formally  in  its 
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proper  and  natural  capacity,  that  is,  as  it  is  a  reception  of  propositions 
a  tedimonio, 

6  25.  Indeed  if  we  consider  faith  as  it  is  a  habit  infused  by  God, 
and  by  God's  holy  Spirit,  so  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  thus : 
for  so,  faitli  is  a  vital  principle,  a  magazine  of  secret  truths,  which  we 
could  never  have  found  out  by  natural  reason,  that  is,  by  all  that  reason 
which  is  bom  with  us,  and  by  all  that  reason  that  grows  with  us,  and 
by  all  secular  experiences  and  conversations  with  the  world ;  but  of 
such  things  which  God  only  teaches,  by  ways  supernatural  and  divine. 

§  26.  Now  here  is  the  close  and  secret  of  the  question,  whether  or 
no  faith  in  this  sense,  and  materially  taken,  be  contrary  to  our  worldly 
or  natural  reason,  or  whether  is  any  or  all  the  propositions  of  faith  to 
be  exacted,  interpreted,  and  understood  according  to  this  reason 
materially  taken?  that  is,  are  not  our  reasons  which  we  rightly 
follow  in  natural  philosophy,  in  metaphysics,  in  other  arts  and 
sciences,  sometimes  contrary  to  faith  ?  and  if  they  be,  whether  shall 
be  followed  ?  or  can  it  in  any  sense  be  an  article  of  faith,  if  it  be 
contrary  to  right  reason  P  I  answer  to  this^  by  several  propositions. 

$  27.  I.  Bight  reason  (meaning  our  right  reason,  or  human  rea- 
son) is  not  the  affirmative  or  positive  measure  of  things  divine,  or  of 
articles  and  mysteries  of  faith ;  and  the  reasons  are  plain :  because, 

1)  Many  of  them  depend  upon  the  free  will  of  God,  for  which,  till 
He  gives  us  reasons,  we  are  to  be  still  and  silent,  admiring  the  secret, 
and  adoring  the  wisdom,  and  expecting  till  the  curtain  be  drawn,  or 
till  Elias  come  and  tdl  us  all  things.  But  he  that  will  enquire  and  pry 
into  the  reason  of  the  mystery,  and  because  he  cannot  perceive  it, 
will  disbelieve  the  thing,  or  undervalue  it,  and  say  it  is  not  at  all,  be- 
cause he  does  not  understand  the  reason  of  it,  and  why  it  should  be 
so,  may  as  well  say  that  his  prince  does  not  raise  an  army  in  time  of 
peace,  because  he  does  not  know  a  reason  why  he  should  \  or  that 
God  never  did  suffer  a  brave  prince  to  die  ignobly,  because  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  he  should.  There  is  a  ragione  di  stato,  and  a  ragione 
di  regno,  and  a  ragione  di  cielo,  after  which  none  but  fools  wiU  en- 
quire, and  none  but  the  humble  shall  ever  find. 

§  28.  Who  can  tell  why  the  devil,  who  is  a  wise  and  intelligent 
creature,  should  so  spitefuUy,  and  for  no  end  but  for  mischief,  tempt 
so  many  souls  to  rum,  when  he  knows  it  can  do  him  no  good,  no 
pleasure,  but  fantastic  P  or  who  can  tell  why  he  should  be  delighted 
in  a  pleasure  that  can  be  nothing  but  fantastic,  when  he  knows  things 
by  intuition,  not  by  fantasm,  and  hath  no  low  conceit  of  things  as  we 
have  P  or  why  he  should  do  so  many  things  against  God,  whom  he 
knows  he  cannot  hurt,  and  against  souls,  whose  rain  cannot  add  one 
moment  of  pleasure  to  him  P  and  if  it  makes  any  change  it  is  infinitely 
to  the  worse.  That  these  things  are  so,  our  religion  tells  ns;  but 
our  reason  cannot  reach  it  why  it  is  so,  or  how.  Whose  reason  can 
give  an  account  why,  or  understand  it  to  bo  reasonable,  that  God 
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should  permit  evil  for  good  ends,  when  He  hates  that  evil,  and  can 
prodaoe  that  good  without  that  eidl  P  and  yet  that  He  does  so  we  are 
taught  by  our  religion.  Whose  reason  can  make  it  intelligible^  that 
God  who  delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  He  and  His  Christ, 
and  all  their  angels,  rejoice  infinitely  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  yet 
that  He  should  not  cause  that  every  sinner  should  be  saved;  working 
in  him  a  mighty  and  a  prevailing  grace,  without  which  grace  he  shall 
not  in  the  event  of  things  be  saved,  and  yet  this  grace  is  wholly  His 
own  production. 

—  onmipotens  hominem  cam  gratia  salvat, 
Ipsa  BUum  consummat  opua,  oai  tempus  agendi 
Semper  adest  quae  gesta  velit ;  non  moribua  illi 
Fit  mora,  non  causis  ancepa  Baspenditur  uUis*. 

Why  does  not  He  work  m  us  all  to  will  and  to  do,  not  only  that  we 
can  will,  but  that  we  shall  willf  for  if  the  actual  willing  be  any  thing, 
it  is  His  creation ;  we  can  create  nothing,  we  cannot  will  unless  He 
eflect  it  in  us,  and  why  He  does  not  do  that  which  so  well  pleases 
Him,  and  for  the  want  of  the  doing  of  which  He  is  so  displeased,  and 
yet  He  alone  is  to  do  it  some  way  or  other;  human  reason  cannot 
give  a  wise  or  a  probable  account. 

Nam  prioa  immitet  populos  urbeaqne  rebelles, 
Vincente  obttantes  animos  pietate,  snbegit ; 
Non  boo  conailio  tantum  hortatuque  benigno 
Suadens  atque  doeens,  quaai  normam  legis  haberct 
Gntia,  sed  mntans  intus  mentem  atque  reformans, 
Vatque  novum  ex  fracto  fingens,  yirtute  creandi. 
Non  istttd  monitiu  legis,  non  verba  prophets, 
Non  prostata  sibi  praestat  natara,  sed  onus 
Quod  fecit  reficit    Percnrrat  apostolus  orbem, 
Prsdieet,  hortetur,  plantet,  riget,  increpet,  instet, 
Qoaquo  viam  verbo  reseratam  invenerit,  intret ; 
Ut  tamen  his  stndiis  auditor  promoveatur, 
Non  doctor  neqne  discipulus,  sed  gratia  sola 
Efficit". 

Where  is  the  wise  discourser,  that  can  tell  how  it  can  be,  that  God 
foreknows  certainly  what  I  shall  do  ten  years  hence,  and  yet  it  is  free 
to  me  at  that  time,  to  will  or  not  to  will,  to  do  or  not  to  do  that 
thing?  Where  is  the  discerning  searcher  of  secrets,  that  can  give 
the  reason  why  Ood  should  determine  for  so  many  ages  before,  that 
Judas  should  betray  Christ,  and  yet  that  God  should  kul  him  eternally 
for  effecting  the  divine  purpose,  and  fore-determined  counsel?  Well 
may  we  wonder  that  God  should  wash  a  soul  with  water,  and  with 
hreaui  and  wine  nourish  us  up  to -immortality,  and  make  real  impresses 
upon  our  spirits  by  the  blood  of  the  vine,  and  the  kidneys  of  wheat; 
but  who  can  tell  why  He  should  choose  such  mean  instruments  to 
effect  such  glorious  promises?  since  even  the  greatest  things  of  this 
world  had  not  been  oisproportionable  instruments  to  such  effects,  nor 
yet  too  great  for  our  understanding;  and  that  we  are  fain  to  stoop  to 

'  Prosper,  do  ingrat,  c  ty.  [p.  107  A.]       "  Prosper,  [ibid.,  c.  xiv.  p.  106  F.] 
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make  these  mean  elements  be  even  with  oar  faith^  and  with  our  un- 
derstanding. Who  can  divine,  and  give  us  the  cause,  or  understand 
the  reason,  why  Ood  should  give  us  so  great  rewards  for  such  nothings, 
and  yet  damn  men  for  such  insignificant  mischief,  for  thoughts,  for 
words,  for  secret  wishes,  that  effect  no  evil  abroad,  but  only  might 
have  done,  or  it  may  be  were  resolved  to  be  unactivef  For  if  the 
goodness  of  God  be  so  overflowing  in  some  cases,  we  in  our  reason 
should  not  expect,  that  in  such  a  great  goodness,  there  should  be  so 
great  an  aptness  to  destroy  men  greatly  for  little  things :  and  if  all 
mankind  should  join  in  search,  it  could  never  be  told,  why  God  should 
adjudge  the  heathen  or  the  Israelites  to  an  eternal  hell,  of  which  He 
never  gave  them  warning,  nor  created  fears  great  enough  to  produce 
caution  equal  to  their  danger;  and  who  can  give  a  reason  why  for 
temporal  and  transient  actions  of  sin,  the  world  is  to  expect  never- 
ceasing  torments  in  hell  to  eternal  ages?  That  these  things  are  thus, 
we  are  taught  in  scripture,  but  here  our  reason  is  not  instructed  to 
tell  why  or  how ;  and  therefore  our  reason  is  not  the  positive  measure 
of  mysteries,  and  we  must  believe  what  we  cannot  understand. 

§  29.  Thus  are  they  to  be  blamed,  who  make  intricacies  and  circles 
in  mysterious  articles,  because  they  cannot  wade  through  them ;  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  why  God  should  send  His  holy  Son  from  His 
bosom  to  redeem  us,  to  pay  our  price ;  nor  to  be  told  why  God  should 
exact  a  price  of  Himself  for  His  own  creature ;  nor  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  us,  why  He  who  loved  us  so  well,  as  to  send  His  Son  to 
save  us,  should  at  the  same  time  so  hate  us,  as  to  resolve  to  damn  us, 
unless  His  Son  should  come  and  save  us.  But  the  Socinians  who 
conclude  that  this  was  not  thus,  because  they  know  not  how  it  can 
be  thus,  are  highly  to  be  reproved  for  their  excess  in  the  enquiries  of 
reason,  not  where  she  is  not  a  competent  judge,  but  where  she  is  not 
competently  instructed ;  and  that  is  the  second  reason. 

§  30.  2)  The  reason  of  man  is  a  right  judge  always  when  she  is 
truly  informed ;  but  in  many  things  she  knows  nothing  but  the  face 
of  the  article :  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  oftentimes  like  cherubim's 
heads  placed  over  the  propitiatory,  where  you  may  see  a  clear  and  a 
bright  face  and  golden  wings,  but  there  is  no  body  to  be  handled ; 
there  is  light  and  splendour  upon  the  brow,  but  you  may  not  grasp 
it ;  and  though  you  see  the  revelation  clear,  and  the  article  plain,  yet 
the  reason  of  it  we  cannot  see  at  all ;  that  is,  the  whole  knowledge 
which  we  can  have  here  is  dark  and  obscure ;  "  We  see  as  in  a  glass 
darkly,"  saith  S.  Paul*,  that  is,  we  can  see  what,  but  not  why,  and 
what  we  do  see  is  the  least  part  of  that  which  does  not  appear ;  but 
in  these  cases  our  understanding  is  to  submit,  and  wholly  to  be  obe»- 
dient,  but  not  to  enquire  further.  Dellcata  est  ilia  obedientia  qua 
causas  quariU,  If  the  understanding  will  not  consent  to  a  revelation, 
until  it  see  a  reason  of  the  proposition,  it  does  not  obey  at  all,  for  it 
will  not  submit,  till  it  cannot  choose.  In  these  cases,  reason  and  re- 
«  [1  Cor.  xiii.  12.]  J  [Bernard,  de  pnecept.  et  dispens.,  cmp.  xiii.  col.  930  D.] 
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ligion  are  like  Leali  and  Bachel :  reason  is  fraitfiil  indeed,  and  brings 
forth  the  first-bom,  bat  she  is  blear-eyed,  and  oftentimes  knows  not 
the  secrets  of  her  Lord ;  but  Bachel  produces  two  children,  Faith  and 
Piety,  and  Obedience  is  midwife  to  them  both,  and  Modesty  is  the 
nnrse. 

^  31.  From  hence  it  follows  that  we  cannot  safely  conclude  thus. 
This  is  agreeable  to  right  reason,  therefore  this  is  so  in  scripture,  or  in 
the  oounsiel  of  Ood ;  not  that  one  reason  can  be  against  another,  when 
all  things  are  equal,  but  that  the  state  of  things,  and  of  discourses  is 
imperfect;  and  though  it  be  right  reason  in  such  a  constitution  of 
affairs,  yet  it  is  not  so  in  others ;  that  a  man  may  repel  force  by  force 
is  right  reason,  and  a  natural  right,  but  yet  it  follows  not  that  it  can 
be  lawful  for  a  private  Christian  to  do  it,  or  that  Christ  hath  not  for- 
bidden us  to  stnke  him  that  strikes  us.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  this.  In  nature  it  is  just  that  it  be  so,  because  we  are  permitted 
only  to  nature's  provisions,  and  she  hath  made  us  equal,  ana  the  con- 
dition of  all  men  indifferent ;  and  therefore  we  have  the  same  power 
over  another  that  he  hath  over  us ;  besides,  we  will  do  it  natiiu»lly, 
and  till  a  law  forbad  it,  it  could  not  be  amiss,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son  in  nature  to  restrain  it,  but  much  to  warrant  it.  But  since  the 
law  of  Ood  hath  forbidden  it.  He  hath  made  other  provisions  for  our 
indemnity,  and  where  He  permits  us  to  be  defenceless  (as  in  cases  of 
martyrdom  and  the  like)  He  hath  promised  a  reward  to  make  infinite 
amends :  so  that, '  we  may  repel  force  by  force,'  says  nature, '  we  may 
not,'  says  Christ,  and  yet  they  are  not  two  contraaictoiy  propositions. 
For  nature  says  we  may,  when  otherwise  we  have  no  security,  and  no 
reward  for  suffering ;  but  Christ  hath  given  both  the  defence  of  laws 
and  authority,  and  the  reward  of  heaven,  and  therefore  in  this  case  it 
is  reasonable.  And  thus  we  cannot  conclude,  This  man  is  a  wicked 
man  because  he  is  afOicted,  or  his  cause  is  evil  because  it  does  not 
thrive;  although  it  be  right  reason,  that  good  men  ought  to  be  happy 
and  prosperous;  because  although  reason  says  right  in  it,  yet  no  rea- 
son can  wisely  conclude^  that  therefore  so  it  should  be  in  this  world, 
when  faith  and  reason  too  tell  us  it  may  be  better  hereafter.  The 
result  is  this;  every  thing  that  is  above  our  understanding  is  not 
therefore  to  be  suspected  or  disbelieved,  neither  is  any  thing  to  be 
admitted  that  is  a^dnst  scripture,  thonj^h  it  be  agreeable  to  right 
reason,  nntil  all  information  is  brought  in  by  which  the  sentence  is 
to  be  made. 

§  S2.  For  as  it  happens  in  dreams  and  madness,  where  tlie  argu- 
ment is  good,  and  the  discourse  reasonable  oftentimes ;  but  because 
it  is  inferred  from  weak  phantasms,  and  trifling  and  imperfect  notices 
of  things,  and  obscure  apprehensions,  therefore  it  is  not  only  desul- 
torioua  and  light,  but  insignificant,  and  far  from  ministering  to  know- 
ledge :  so  it  is  in  our  reason  as  to  matters  of  religion,  it  argues  well 
and  wisely,  but  because  it  is  from  trifling,  or  false,  or  uncertain 
principles,  and  unsure  information,  it  oftentimes  is  but  a  ^itty  no- 
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thing :  reason  is  an  excellent  limbeck,  and  will  extract  rare  quintes- 
sences, but  if  yon  put  in  nothing  bnt  mushrooms,  or  ef^-shells,  or  the 
juice  of  coloquintida,  or  the  filthy  gingran^,  you  must  expect  produc- 
tions accordingly,  useless  or  unpleasant,  dangerous  or  damnable. 

§  88.  II.  Although  right  reason  is  not  the  positive  and  affirma- 
tive measure  of  any  artide,  yet  it  is  the  negative  measure  of  every 
one;  so  that,  whatsoever  is  contradictory  to  right  reason,  is  at  no 
hand  to  be  admitted  as  a  mysteiy  of  faith,  and  this  is  certain  upon 
an  infinite  account. 

§  84.  1)  Because  nothing  can  be  true  and  fidse  at  the  same  time, 
otherwise  it  would  follow  that  there  could  be  two  truths  contrary  to 
each  other :  for  if  the  affirmative  be  true,  and  the  negative  true  too, 
then  the  affirmative  is  true  and  is  not  true,  which  were  a  perfect 
contradiction,  and  we  were  bound  to  believe  a  lie,  and  hate  a  truth ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  obey  what  we  hate,  and  cons^t  to  what 
we  msbelieve.     No  man  can  serve  two  such  masters. 

§  85.  2)  Out  of  truth  nothing  can  follow  but  truth ;  whatsoever 
therefore  is  truth,  this  is  therefore  safe  to  be  followed,  because  no 
error  can  be  the  product  of  it.  It  follows  therefore,  that  by  believ  • 
ing  one  truth,  no  man  can  be  tied  to  disbelieve  another.  Whatso- 
ever therefore  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  or  to  a  certain  truth  in  any 
fiBtculty,  cannot  be  a  truth,  for  one  truth  is  not  contrary  to  another : 
if  therefore  anv  proposition  be  said  to  be  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  and 
confessed  to  be  against  right  reason,  it  is  certainly  not  the  doctrine 
of  scripture,  because  it  cannot  be  true,  and  yet  be  against  what  is  true. 

§  86.  8^  All  truths  are  emanations  and  derivatives  from  God,  and 
therefore  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  any  truth  in  any  fiiculty  whatso- 
ever, is  against  the  truth  of  God,  and  Gk>d  cannot  be  contrary  to 
Himself;  for  as  God  is  one,  so  truth  is  one;  for  truth  is  God's 
eldest  daughter,  and  so  like  Himself,  that  Qoi  may  as  well  be  mul- 
tiplied, as  abstracted  truth. 

§  87.  4)  And  for  this  reason  God  does  not  on!  v  prove  our  religion, 
and  Jesus  Christ  prove  His  mission  by  miracles,  by  holiness,  by  veri- 
fication of  prophecies,  and  prediction  of  future  contingencies,  and 
voices  &om  heaven,  and  apparition  of  angels,  and  resurrection  from 
the  grave,  and  fulfilling  all  that  was  said  of  Him  bv  the  prophets, 
that  our  faith  might  enter  into  us  by  discourse,  ana  dwell  by  love, 
and  be  nursed  and  supported  by  reason :  but  also  God  is  pleased  to 
verify  His  own  proceedings,  and  His  own  propositions,  by  discourses 
merely  like  ours,  when  we  speak  according  to  right  reason.  Thus 
God  convinces  the  peevish  people  that  spake  evil  of  Him,  by  arguing 
concerning  the  justice  of  His  ways,  and  exposes  His  proceedings  to 
be  argued  by  the  same  measures  and  proportions  by  which  He  judges 
us,  and  we  judge  one  another '. 

$  88.  5)  For  indeed  how  can  it  be  posdbly  otherwise  f  how  can 

y  [Gingroen,  i.  f.   (gin-croen)   The     — Owen'i  Welsh  DictioDaiy.] 
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we  confen  God  to  be  just  if  we  understand  it  not  ?  but  how  can  we 
undorstand  Him  so,  but  by  the  measures  of  justice  ?  and  how  shall 
we  know  that,  if  there  be  two  justices,  one  that  we  know,  and  one  that 
we  know  not,  one  contrary  to  another  P  If  they  be  contrary,  they  are 
not  justice ;  for  justice  can  be  no  more  opposed  by  justice,  thau  truth 
to  truth  :  if  thqr  be  not  contrary,  then  that  whicn  we  understand  to 
be  jnai  in  us  is  just  in  God,  and  that  which  is  just  once  is  just  for 
erer  in  the  same  case  and  circumstances :  and  indeed  how  is  it  that 
we  are  in  all  things  of  excellency  and  virtue  to  be  like  God,  and  to 
be  meek  like  Christ,  to  be  humble  as  He  is  humble,  and  to  be  pure 
like  God,  to  be  just  after  His  example,  to  be  ''  merciful  as  our  nea* 
venly  Father  is  merciful  P''  If  there  is  but  one  mercy,  and  one  jus- 
tice, and  one  meekness,  then  the  measure  of  these  and  the  reason  is 
eternally  the  same.  If  there  be  two,  either  they  are  not  essential  to 
God,  or  else  not  imitable  by  us :  and  then  how  can  we  '  glorify 
God,'  and  'speak  honour  of  His  name,'  and  'exalt  His  justice,' 
and  'magnify  His  truth,'  and  'sincerity,'  and  'simplicity,'  if  truth, 
and  simplicity,  and  justice,  and  mercy  in  Him  is  not  that  thing 
which  we  understand,  and  which  we  are  to  imitate  ? — ^To  give  an  ex- 
ample. I  have-  promised  to  give  my  friend  a  hundred  pounds  on 
the  calends  of  March.  The  day  comes,  and  he  expects  the  donative; 
but  I  send  him  answer,  that  I  did  promise  so  by  an  open  pronuse 
and  signification,  and  I  had  an  inclination  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  also 
a  secret  will  to  keep  my  money,  and  instead  of  that  to  give  him  a 
hundred  blows  upon  his  back :  ^he  reproaches  me  for  an  unjust  and 
a  false  person,  I  have  nothing  to  answer,  for  I  believe  he  would 
hardly  take  it  for  good  payment  to  be  answered  with  a  distinction, 
and  told,  I  have  two  wills,  an  open  and  a  secret  will,  and  they  are 
contrary  to  each  other :  he  would  tell  me  that  I  were  a  false  person 
for  having  two  wills,  and  those  two  wills  were  indeed  but  one,  nothing 
but  a  will  to  deceive  and  abuse  him.  Now  this  is  reason,  ri^ht  rea- 
son, the  reason  of  all  the  world,  the  measure  of  all  mankind,  the  mea- 
sure that  God  hath  given  us  to  understand,  and  to  walk,  to  live,  and 
to  practise  by.  And  we  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  hypo- 
crisy and  dissembling,  if  to  speak  one  thing  and  not  to  mean  it  be 
not  that  hypocrisy.  Now  put  case  God  should  call  us  to  give  Him 
the  glory  of  His  justice  and  sincerity,  of  the  truth  of  His  promises 
and  the  equity  of  His  ways,  and  should  tell  us  that  we  perish  by  our 
own  fault,  and  if  we  will  die,  it  is  because  we  will,  not  because  we 
must;  because  we  choose  it,  not  because  He  forces  us ;  for  He  calls 
OS  and  oifers  us  life  and  salvation,  and  gives  us  powers,  and  time, 
and  advantages,  and  desires  it  really,  and  endeavours  it  passionately, 
and  effects  it  materially,  so  far  as  it  concerns  His  portion ;  this  is  a 
certain  evidence  of  His  truth  and  justice :  but  if  we  can  reply  and 
say.  It  is  true,  O  God,  that  Thou  dost  call  us,  but  dost  never  intend 
we  should  come,  that  Tliy  open  will  is  loving  and  plausible,  but  Thy 
secret  wfll  is  cruel,  decretory,  and  destructive  to  us  whom  Thou  hast 
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reprobated;  that  Thy  open  will  is  ineffective,  but  Thy  secret  will 
omy  is  operative,  ana  productive  of  a  m&terial  event,  and  therefore 
although  we  are  taught  to  say,  Thou  art  just,  and  true  in  all  Thy 
sayings ;  yet  certainly  it  is  not  that  justice  which  Thou  hast  com- 
manded us  to  imitate  and  practise,  it  is  not  that  sincerity  which  we 
can  safely  use  to  one  another,  and  therefore  either  we  men  are  not 
just  when  we  think  we  are,  or  else  Thou  art  not  just  who  doest  and 
speakest  contrary  things,  or  else  there  are  two  contrary  things  which 
may  be  called  justice. 

§  39.  For  let  it  be  considered  as  to  the  present  instance;  Ood 
cannot  have  two  wills,  it  is  against  the  unity  of  Ood,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  God.  If  there  were  two  divine  wills,  there  were  two  Gods ; 
and  if  it  be  one  will,  then  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  will  contraiy 
things ;  and  if  it  does  not,  then  when  God  says  one  thing,  and  yet 
He  wills  it  not,  it  is  because  He  only  wills  to  say  it,  and  not  to  do 
it ;  and  if  to  say  this  thing  of  the  ffood,  the  just,  the  true,  the  righte- 
ous judge  of  all  the  worla  be  not  blasphemy,  I  know  not  what  is. 

§  40.  The  purpose  of  this  instance  is  to  exemplify,  that  in  all  vir- 
tues and  excmencies  there  is  a  perfect  \jmty:  and  because  all  is 
originally  and  essentially  in  God,  and  from  Him  derived  to  us,  and 
all  our  good,  our  mercy,  our  truth,  our  justice,  is  but  an  imitation  of 
His,  it  follows  demonstratively,  that  what  is  unjust  in  men,  and  what 
is  falsehood  in  our  entercourses,  is  therefore  false  or  unjust  because 
it  is  contrary  to  the  eternal  pattern :  and  therefore  whatsoever  our 
reason  does  rightly  call  unjust,  or  hypocrisy,  or  falsehood,  must  needs 
be  infinitely  far  from  Gtod ;  and  those  propositions  which  asperse  God 
with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  are  so  far  from  being  the  word  of  God, 
or  an  article  of  faith,  or  a  mystery  of  religion,  that  it  is  blasphemous 
and  false,  hateful  to  God  and  good  men. 

§  41.  In  these  things  there  is  the  greater  certainty,  because  there 
is  the  less  variety  and  no  mystery ;  tiiese  things  which  in  God  we 
adore  as  attribute,  being  the  lines  of  our  duty,  the  limits  and  scores 
we  are  to  walk  by :  therefore  as  our  reason  is  here  best  instructed, 
so  it  cannot  easily  be  deceived^  and  we  can  better  tell  what  is  right 
reason  in  these  things  than  in  questions  not  so  immediately  relative 
to  duty  and  morality. 

§  42.  But  vet  this  rule  also  holds  in  every  thing  where  reason  is, 
or  can  be  right :  but  with  some  little  difference  of  expression,  but 
generally  thus : 

§  43.  1)  Whatsoever  right  reason  says  cannot  be  done,  we  cannot 
pretend  from  scripture  that  it  belongs  to  God's  almightiness  to  do 
it :  it  is  no  part  of  the  divine  omnipotency  to  do  things  contradic- 
tory ;  for  that  is  not  to  be  done  which  is  not,  and  it  is  no  part  of 
power  to  do  that  which  is  not  an  act  or  effect  of  power.  Now  in 
every  contradictory,  one  part  is  a  nonentity,  a  nothing,  and  therefore 
by  power  cannot  be  produced ;  and  to  suppose  it  producible  or  pos- 
sible to  be  effected  by  an  almighty  power,  is  to  suppose  an  almighty 
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power  to  be  no  power^  or  to  do  that  which  is  not  the  effect  of 
power. 

§  44.  Bat  I  need  say  no  more  of  this,  for  all  men  grant  it,  and 
all  sects  and  varieties  of  Christians  endeavour  to  clear  their  articles 
from  inferring  contradictions,  as  implicitly  confessing,  that  it  cannot 
be  tme  to  which  any  thing  that  is  tnie  is  contradictory.  Only  some 
men  are  forced  by  their  interest  and  opinions  to  say,  that  although 
to  human  reason  some  of  their  articles  seem  to  have  in  them  contra- 
dictions, yet  it  is  the  defect  of  their  reason,  and  their  faith  is  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  reason  is  more  at  a  loss.  So  do  the  Luthe- 
rans about  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  papists  about  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  Calvinists  about  absolute  reprobation,  as  being 
resolved  upon  the  propositions,  though  heaven  and  earth  confute 
them.  For  if  men  can  be  safe  from  ai^dment  with  such  a  little  arti* 
fioe  as  this,  then  no  error  can  be  confrited,  then  there  is  nothing  so 
absurd  but  may  be  maintained,  and  a  man's  reason  is  useless  in  en« 
qniiy  and  in  probation ;  and  (which  is  to  me  very  considerable)  no 
man  can  in  any  article  be  a  heretic  or  sin  against  his  conscience.  For 
to  speak  against  the  words  of  scripture  is  not  directly  against  our 
conscience,  there  are  many  ways  to  escape,  by  interpretation  or  au- 
thority;  but  to  profess  an  article  against  our  reason,  is  immediately 
against  our  conscience;  for  reason  and  conscience  dwell  under  the 
same  roof,  and  eat  the  same  portions  of  meat,  and  drink  the  same 
chalice.  The  authority  of  scripture  is  superinduced,  but  right  reason 
is  the  eternal  word  of  God ;  'Hhe  kingdom  of  Qod^'  that  is  '^  within 
jia^f'  and  the  best  portions  of  scripture,  even  the  law  of  Jesus 
Chnst,  which  in  moral  things  is  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  is  written 
in  our  hearts,  is  reason,  and  that  wisdom  to  which  we  cannot  choose 
but  assent;  and  therefore  in  whatsoever  he  goes  against  his  reason 
he  must  needs  go  against  his  conscience,  because  he  goes  against 
that  by  which  he  supposes  Ood  did  intend  to  govern  him,  reason 
not  having  been  placed  in  us  as  a  snare  and  a  temptation,^  but  as  a 
light  and  a  star  to  lead  us  by  day  and  night  It  is  no  wonder  that 
men  maintain  absurd  propositions,  who  will  not  hear  great  reason 
against  them,  but  are  willing  to  take  excuses  and  pretences  for  the 
justification  of  them. 

§  45.  2)  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  Ood  could  do  nothing 
but  what  we  can  with  our  reason  comprehend  or  know  how.  For 
Grod  can  do  every  thing;  but  we  cannot  understand  every  thing :  and 
therefore  infinite  things  there  are,  or  may  be,  which  our  reason  can- 
not master;  they  are  above  our  understanding,  but  are  to  be  enter- 
tained by  jbith.  It  is  not  to  be  said  or  believed  that  God  can  do 
what  right  reason  says  cannot  be :  but  it  must  be  said  and  believed 
that  God  can  do  those  things  to  which  our  understanding  cannot,  bj 
all  its  powers  ministered  here  below,  attain.  For  since  God  is  omm- 
potent,  unless  we  were  omniscient  we  could  not  understand  all  that 

•  f  Luke  xviL  21.] 
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He  can  do;  but  although  we  know  but  little,  yet  we  know  Bome 
propositions  which  are  truths  taught  us  by  Qoa,  and  thej  are  flie 
measures  whereby  we  are  to  apeak  and  believe  oonoeroing  the  works 
of  God. 

§  46,  For  it  is  to  be  considered,  whatsoever  is  above  our  under- 
standing is  not  against  it :  &upra  and  seeundnm  may  consist  together 
in  several  degrees.  Thus  we  understand  the  divine  power  ci  work- 
ing miracles,  and  we  believe  and-  know  God  hath  done  many :  and 
alwough  we  know  not  how  our  dead  bones  shall  live  again,  yet  our 
reason  tells  us  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  Ghxl  to  ^ect  it;  and 
therefore  our  faith  need  not  be  troubled  to  believe  it.  But  if  a  thing 
be  against  our  understandings  it  is  against  the  work  of  God,  and 
against  a  truth  of  God,  and  therefore  is  no  part,  and  it  can  be  no 
effect  of  the  divine  power:*  many  things  in  nature  are  above  our 
understanding,  and  no  wonder  if  many  things  in  grace  are  so  too; 
''The  peace  of  God  passeth  all  understanding V'  yet  we  feel  some- 
thing of  it,  and  hope  for  more,  and  long  for  all,  and  believe  what  we 
yet  cannot  perceive.     But  I  consider  further: 

&  47.  There  are  some  things  in  reason  which  are  certainly  true, 
and  some  things  which  reason  does  infalUbly  condemn :  our  blessed 
Saviour's  ar^ment  was  certain, ''  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
as  ye  perceive  Me  to  have**;"  therefore  ''I  am  no  spirit:*'  and 
S.  John's  argument  was  certain,  ''That  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  and  heard  with  our  ears,  and  which  our  hands  have  handled  of 
the  Word  of  life,  that  we  preach  V'  ^&t  is,  we  are  to  believe  what  we 
see  and  hear  and  fed;  and  as  this  is  true  in  the  whole  religion,  so  it 
is  true  in  every  article  of  it  If  right  sense  and  right  reason  teQ  us 
clearly,  that  is,  tell  us  so  that  there  is  no  absurdness,  or  contradic- 
tion or  unreasonableness  in  it,  we  are  to  believe  it,  as  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Gk)d ;  and  if  an  angel  from  heaven  should  tell  us  any  thing 
against  these  propositions,  I  do  not  doubt  but  we  would  reject  him. 
Now  if  we  enquire  what  things  are  certainly  true  or  false ;  I  must 
answer  that  in  the  first  place  I  reckon  prime  principles  and  contra- 
dictions ;  in  the  next  place,  those  things  which  are  manifestly  ab- 
surd :  but  if  it  be  asked  further,  which  things  are  manifestly  absurd, 
and  what  it  is  to  be  manifestly  absurd  P  there  can  no  more  answer  be 
given  to  this,  than  to  him  who  asks,  how  shall  I  know  whether  I 
am  in  light  or  in  darkness  ?  If  therefore  it  be  possible  for  men  to 
dote  in  such  things  as  these,  their  reason  is  useless  in  its  greatest 
force  and  highest  powers.  It  must  therefore  be  certain,  thsi  if  the 
parts  of  a  contraaiction,  or  a  right  reason,  be  put  in  bar  against  a 
proposition,  it  must  not  pretend  to  be  an  article  of  faith ;  and  to  pre- 
tend God's  omnipotency  against  it,  is  to  pretend  His  power  against 
His  truth.  God  can  deliver  us  from  our  enemies,  when  to  human 
reason  it  seems  impossible,  that  is,  when  we  are  destitute  of  all 
natural  help,  and  proper  causes  and  probabilities  of  escape,  by  what 

»  [Phil.  iv.  7.]  •  [Luke  xxiv.  89.]  *  [I  John  i  1.] 
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we  see  or  fed ;  that  is,  when  it  is  impossible  to  men,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible with  God ;  but  then  the  faith  whidi  believes  that  Ood  can  do 
it,  is  also  veiy  right  reason :  and  if  we  hope  He  will  do  it^  there  is 
more  than  faith  in  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  bejond  reason^  ex« 
oept  love  also  be  there. 

J  48.  The  result  is  this ; — 
)  Our  reason  is  below  many  of  the  works,  and  below  all  th^ 
power  of  QoA,  and  therefore  cannot  perceive  all  that  God  hath|  or 
ean,  or  will  do,  no  more  than  an  owl  can  stare  upon  the  body  of  the 
8im,  or  tell  us  what  strange  things  are  in  that  immense  globe  of  fire. 
Bat  when  any  thing  that  is  possible  is  revealed,  reason  can  consent ; 
but  if  reason  cannot  consent  to  it  when  it  is  told  of  it,  then  it  is 
nothing,  it  hath  no  being,  it  hath  no  possibility :  whatsoever  is  in  our 
understanding  is  in  being;  for  that  which  is  not,  is  not  intdligible, 
and  to  what  reason  cannot  consent,  in  that  no  being  can  be  supposed. 

§  49.  2)  Not  only  what  is  impossible  to  reason  is  impossiole  in 
fidth,  but  if  any  thing  be  really  absurd  or  unreasonable,  that  is, 
i^ainst  some  truth  in  which  human  reason  is  really  instructed,  that 
is  a  sufficient  presumption  against  a  proposition,  that  it  cannot  be  an 
artide  of  faith.  For  even  this  veiy  tiling  (I  mean)  an  avoiding  of  an 
absurdity,  or  an  inconvenience,  is  the  only  measure  and  rule  of  inter- 
preting veiy  many  pkces  of  scripture.  For  whv  does  not  every 
Qiristian  puU  out  his  right  eye,  or  cut  off  his  hand,  and  leg,  that  he 
might  enter  into  heaven  halt  and  blind  ?  why  do  not  we  believe  that 
Christ  is  a  door,  and  a  vine,  and  a  stone,  since  these  tilings  are  dog- 
matically affirmed  in  scripture?  but  that  we  expound  scriptures  as  we 
confute  them  who  deny  principles,  by  dedaring  that  such  senses  or 
opinions  introduce  evil  and  foolish  consequents,  against  some  other 
^th  in  some  faculty  or  other  in  which  human  reason  is  rightly 
taught.  Now  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  this  is  that  very  thing 
which  is  the  reason  of  this,  and  all  the  preceding  discourse, — One 
truth  cannot  be  against  another ;  if  therefore  your  opinion  or  inter- 
pretation be  against  a  truth,  it  is  false,  and  no  part  of  faith.  A  com- 
mandment cannot  be  against  a  revelation,  a  privilc^  cannot  be 
against  a  promise,  a  threatening  cannot  mean  against  an  article,  a 
r^t  cannot  be  against  a  duty;  for  all  reason,  and  all  right,  and  all 
troth,  and  all  faith,  and  all  commandments,  are  from  God,  and  there- 
fore partake  of  His  unity  and  His  simplici^. 

§  50.  8)  This  is  to  be  enlarged  witn  this  advice,  that  in  all  ques- 
tions of  the  sense  of  scripture,  the  ordinary  way  is  to  be  presumed 
before  the  eztraordinarv,  and  if  the  plain  way  be  possible,  and  reason- 
able, and  useful*  and  the  extracxdinaiy  of  no  other  use  but  to  make 
wonder  and  stnmgeness  to  the  belief  of  the  understanding,  we  are  to 
pesume  for  that,  and  to  let  this  alone,  because  that  hath  the  ad- 
vantage of  reason,  it  bdng  more  reasonable  that  God  will  keep  the 
methods  of  His  own  creation,  and  bring  us  to  Him  by  ways  with 
which  we  are  acqiudnted,  and  by  which  we  can  better  understand  our 
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way  to  Him^  than  that  He  will  do  a  mirade  to  no  purpose,  and 
without  necessity ;  God  never  doing  any  thing  for  the  ostentation^ 
but  very  many  tlungs  for  the  manifestation  of  His  power^  for  His 
wisdom  and  His  power  decLire  each  other,  and  in  every  thing  where 
He  shews  His  mightiness.  He  also  shews  His  wisdom,  that  is.  He 
never  does  any  thing  without  great  reason.  And  therefore  the 
Bomans*  doctrine  of  the  holy  sacrament  suffers  an  intolerable  preju- 
dice, because  it  supposes  dailv  heaps  and  conjugations  of  mindes, 
wholly  to  no  purpose;  since  the  real  Body  can  be  taken  by  them  to 
whom  it  does  no  good;  and  all  the  good  can  be  conveyed  to  us, 
though  the  body  be  only  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  all  the  good 
being  conveyed  by  monu  instruments,  and  to  spiritual  effect;  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  sense  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land gives,  is  infimtely  to  be  preferred,  because  it  supposes  no 
violences  and  effects  (»  miracles,  no  cramps  and  convulsions  to 
reason :  and  a  man  may  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  and  discourse  of 
all  its  effects  and  mysteriousnesses,  though  he  do  not  talk  like  a 
madman,  or  a  man  going  out  of  his  wits,  and  a  stranger  to  all  the 
reason  and  philosophy  of  the  world;  and  therefore  it  is  remarkable, 
that  there  is  in  our  faith  no  article,  but  what  is  possible  to  be  effected 
by  the  ordinary  power  of  Qod.  That  a  virgin  should  conceive  is  so 
possible  to  Gbd's  power,  that  it  is  possible  in  nature,  say  the  Ara- 
bians*; but  however.  He  that  made  the  virgin  out  of  nothing,  can 
make  her  produce  something  out  of  sometliing;  and  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  it  is  certainly  less  than  the  creation,  and  it  is  like 
that  which  we  see  every  year,  in  the  resurrection  of  plants  and  dead 
com,  and  is  in  many  decrees  imitable  by  art,  which  can  out  of  ashes 
raise  a  flower.  And  for  all  the  other  articles  of  our  creed,  they  are 
so  far  from  being  miraculous  and  strange  to  reason,  that  the  greatest 
wonder  is,  that  our  belief  is  so  simple  and  facile,  and  that  we  shall 
receive  so  great  and  prodigious  events  hereafter,  by  instruments  so 
fitted  to  the  weakest  capacities  of  men  here  below.  Indeed  some 
men  have  so  scorned  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  that  because  they 
thought  it  honourable  to  have  every  thing  strange  and  unintelligible, 
they  have  put  in  devices  and  dreams  of  miracles  of  their  own,  and 
have  so  explicated  them,  that  as  without  manv  miracles  they  could 
not  be  verified,  so  without  one  they  can  hardly  be  understood.  That 
which  is  easy  to  reason,  and  most  intelligible,  is  more  like  the  plain- 
ness, and  truth,  and  innocence,  and  wisdom  of  the  gospel,  than  that 
which  is  bones  to  philosophy,  and  iron  to  the  teeth  of  babes. 

§  51.  But  this  is  to  be  practised  with  caution ;  for  every  man's 
reason  is  not  right,  and  every  man's  reason  is  not  to  be  trusted :  and 
therefore, 

4)  As  absurd  foolish  things  are  not  to  be  obtruded,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  mysteries,  so  neither  must  mistaken  philosophy  and 
false  notices  of  things  be  pretended  for  reason.  There  are  mistakes 
*  [It  IB  laid  of  tho  EgyptiAna  by  CsUub  RhodiginuB :  lectt.  antiq.,  lib.  is.  cap.  19.] 
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on  all  hands;  some  Christians  explicate  their  mysteries^  and  mince 
them  into  so  many  minutes  and  niceties,  and  speak  of  them  more 
than  they  are  taught,  more  than  is  said  in  the  scriptures  or  the  first 
creeds,  that  the  article  which  in  its  own  simplicity  was  indeed  mys- 
terious, and  not  to  be  comprehended  by  our  dark  and  less  instructed 
reason,  but  yet  was  not  impossible  to  bie  believed,  is  made  impossible 
to  be  understood  by  the  appendages,  and  exposed  to  scorn  and 
violences  by  heretics  and  misbelievers;  so  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Qoa,  the  mysterious  Trinity,  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
sacrament.  For  so  long  as  the  mysteries  are  signified  in  simple,  wise, 
and  general  terms,  reason  can  espy  no  particular  impossibiUties  in 
them :  but  when  men  will  explicate  what  they  cannot  understand, 
and  intricate  what  they  pretend  to  explicate,  and  superinduce  new 
clauses  to  the  article,  and  by  entering  within  the  cloud,  do  less  see 
the  light,  they  find  reason  amazed,  where  she  could  easily  have  sub- 
mitted, and  clouds  brought  upon  the  main  article,  and  many  times 
the  body  itaelf  is  supposed  to  be  a  phantasm,  because  of  its  tinsel  and 
faiiy  dressing;  and  on  the  other  side,  he  that  would  examine  an 
article  of  faith  by  a  proposition  in  philosophy,  must  be  careful  that 
his  philosophy  be  as  right  as  he  pretends.  For  as  it  wUl  be  hard  to 
expect,  that  right  reason  should  submit  to  a  false  article,  upon  pre- 
tence it  is  revved,  so  it  will  be  as  hard  to  distrust  an  article,  because 
it  is  against  a  false  proposition,  which  I  was  taught  in  those  schools 
of  learning  who  speak  tilings  by  custom,  or  by  chance,  or  because 
they  are  taught,  and  because  they  are  not  suffered  to  be  examined. 
Whoever  offers  at  a  reproof  of  reason,  must  be  sure  that  he  is  right 
in  the  article,  and  that  must  be  upon  the  strength  of  stronger  reason; 
and  he  that  offers  by  reason  to  reprove  a  pretended  article,  must  be 
sore  his  reason  must  be  greater  than  the  reverence  of  that  pretension. 
6  52.  And  therefore  holy  scriptures  command  ns  in  those  cases  to 
sucli  purposes,  as  not  only  teach  us  what  to  do  in  it,  but  also  confirm 
the  main  enquiry;  for  therefore  we  are  commanded  to  ^'try  all 
things V  Suppose  that  be  meant  that  we  tiy  them  by  scriptures ; 
how  can  we  so  tiy  them,  but  by  comparing  line  with  line,  by  con- 
sidering the  consequents  of  every  pretence,  the  analogy  of  faith,  the 
measures  of  justice,  the  laws  of  nature,  essential  right,  and  prime 
principles?  and  all  this  is  nothing  but  by  making  our  faith  the  limit 
of  our  reason,  in  matters  of  duty  to  Ood ;  and  reason  the  minister  of 
faith,  and  things  that  concern  our  duty.  The  same  is  intended  by 
those  other  words  of  another  apostle,  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit,  but  try  if  the  spirits  be  of  Gods  f'  how  can  this  be  tried  P  by 
scripture?  yea;  but  how  if  the  question  be  of  the  sense  of  scripture, 
as  it  is  generally  at  this  day  ?  Then  it  must  be  tried  by  something 
extrinsical  to  the  question,  and  whatsoever  you  can  call  to  judgment, 
reason  must  still'  oe  your  solicitor  and  your  advocate,  and  your 
judge ;  only  reason  is  not  always  the  law,  sometimes  it  is,  for  so  our 

'  [I  Thess.  ▼.  21.]  •  [1  John  ir.  1.] 
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blessed  Saviour  was  pleased  to  say, ''  Why  of  yourselves  do  yoa  not 
jadge  that  which  is  reasonable^  P^'  for  so  bUtuov  there  is  used,  that 
which  is  fitting  and  consonant  to  reason ;  and  in  proportion  to  this 
it  was^  that  so  much  of  tJie  religion  of  Jesus  was  dothed  with  para" 
bles^  as  if  the  theorems  and  propositions  themselves  were  clothed  with 
flesh  and  bloody  and  conversed  after  the  manner  of  men,  to  whom 
reason  is  the  law^  and  the  rule,  the  guide  and  the  judge,  the  measure 
of  good  and  evil  for  this  life>  and  for  that  which  is  to  oome.  The 
consequent  is  this : 

§  53.  He  that  says  thus,  Hhis  doctrine  is  against  the  word  of  Ood, 
ana  therefore  it  is  absurd  and  against  reason/  may  as  it  falls  out  say 
true ;  but  his  proposition  will  be  of  no  use,  because  reason  is  before 
revelation,  ana  that  this  is  revealed  by  God  must  be  proved  by 
reason.    But, 

§  54.  He  that  says^  'this  is  absurd,'  or  Hlus  is  against  reason, 
therefore  this  is  against  the  word  of' God,'  if  he  says  true  in  the  ante- 
cedent, says  true  in  the  consequent,  and  the  ailment  is  useful  in 
the  whole,  it  being  the  best  way  to  interpret  difficult  scriptures,  and 
to  establish  right  senses,  and  to  confute  confident  heresies.  For 
when  both  sides  agree  that  these  are  the  words  of  God,  and  the 
question  of  faith  is  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nothing  is 
on  article  of  faith,  or  a  part  of  the  religion,  but  what  can  be  proved 
by  reasons  to  be  the  sense  and  intentions  of  God.  fieason  is  never 
to  be  pretended  against  the  dear  sense  of  scripture,  because  by  reason 
it  is  that  we  came  to  perceive  that  to  be  the  clear  sense  of  scripture. 
And  against  reason,  reason  cannot  be  pretended;  but  against  the 
words  of  scripture  produced  in  a  question,  there  may  be  great  cause 
to  bring  reason;  for  nothing  seems  plainer  than  those  words  of 
S.  James*, ''  Above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not  at  all ;"  and  yet 
reason  interposes  and  tells  us,  that  plain  words  must  not  be  under- 
stood against  plain  reason  and  plain  necessity :  for  if  oaths  before 
magistrates  were  not  permitted  and  aUowed,  it  were  necessaiy  to  ex- 
amine all  men  by  torture;  and  yet  neither  so  could  they  so  well  be 
secured  of  truth  as  they  can  by  swearing.  What  is  more  plain  than 
the  words  of  S.  Paul^,  v^Kpfiaart  rh  iiikq  vijl&v  rh  ivl  rfjs  yfjs, '  mor- 
tify' or  'kill  your  members,  that  are  upon  the  earth;'  and  yet 
reason  tells  us,  that  we  must  not  hurt  or  destroy  one  limb,  and 
wherever  the  effect  would  be  intolerable,  there  the  sense  is  still  un- 
reasonable; and  therefore  not  a  part  of  faith,  so  long  as  it  is  an 
enemy  to  reason,  which  is  the  elder  sister,  and  the  guide  and  guardian 
of  the  younger. 

§  55.  For  as  when  the  tables  of  the  law  were  broken  by  Moses, 
God  would  make  no  new  ones,  but  bade  Moses  provide  some  stones 
of  his  own,  and  He  would  write  them  over :  so  it  is  in  our  religion, 
when  God  with  the  finger  of  His  spirit  writes  the  religion  and  the 
laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  He  writes  them  in  the  tables  of  our  reason,  that 

*  [Luke  xa  57. J  »  [James  v.  12.]  ^  [Col,  in.  6.] 
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is^  'in  the  tabks  of  cor  hearts/  Homo  cordalus,  a  wise^  rational 
man,  sober,  and  hnmble,  and  diacorsivc  hath  the  best  faith,  but  the 
irovoi  (as  S.  Paul  calls  them)  '  the  unreasonable/  they  are  such 
who  'have  no  faith'/  Eor  the  ehristiao  religion  is  called  by 
8.  Paul.Xoyiff^  Xarpfta,  *  a  reasonable  worship™;'  and  the  word  of 
God  is  called  by  S.  Peter  ydka  XjoyuAv  iJbokov,  '  the  reasonable  and 
oncrafty  milk^^/  it  is  fall  of  reason,  bat  it  hath  no  tricks,  it  is 
rational,  bat  not  crafty,  it  is  wise  and  holy :  and  he  that  pretends 
tbeie  are  some  things  in  oar  religion,  which  right  reason  cannot 
digest  and  admit,  makes  it  impossible  to  reduce  atheists,  or  to  con- 
vert Jews  and  heathens*  But  if  reason  invites  them  in,  reason  can 
entertain  them  all  the  day. 

And  now  to  the  arguments  brought  against  the  use  of  reason ;  the 
answers  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  premises : 

§  56. 1.  To  the  first  I  answer,  that  reason  is  the  eye  of  the  soul  in 
all  things,  natural,  moral,  and  religious ;  and  faith  is  the  light  of  that 
eye,  in  things  pertaining  to  God ;  for  it  is  true,  that  natural  reason 
cannot  teach  us  the  things  of  God,  that  h,  reason  instructed  only  by 
this  world,  which  S.  Paul  calls  '  the  natural  man,'  cannot  discern  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  for  they  are  'spiritually  discerned **/  that  is, 
that  they  are  taught  and  perceived  by  the  aids  of  God's  Spirit,  by  re« 
velation,  and  divine  assistances  and  grace :  but  though  natural  reason 
cannot,  yet  it  is  false  to  say  that  reason  cannot ;  for  reason  illumi* 
nated  can  'perceive  the  things  of  God/  that  is,  when  reason  is 
taught  in  that  faculty,  under  that  master,  and  by  those  rules  which 
are  proper  for  spiritual  things,  then  reason  can  do  all  its  intentions. 

§  57.  II.  To  the  second  I  answer,  that  therefore  humility  and 
piety  are  the  best  dispositions  to  the  understanding  the  secrets  of  the 
gospel: 

1)  Because  these  do  remove  those  prejudices  and  obstructions 
which  are  bars  and  fetters  to  reason ;  and  the  humble  man  does  best 
understand,  because  the  proud  man  will  not  enquire,  or  he  will  not 
labour,  or  he  will  not  understand  any  proposition  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  lay  aside  his  employment  or  his  vanity,  his  interest  or 
his  vice. 

£)  These  are  indeed  excellent  dispositions  to  understanding,  the 
best  moral  instruments,  but  not  the  best  natural.  If  you  are  to  dis- 
pute against  a  heathen,  a  good  reason  will  sooner  convince  him  than 
an  humble  thought.  If  you  be  to  convert  a  Jew,  an  argument  from 
the  old  prophets  is  better  to  him  than  three  or  four  acts  of  a  gracious 
oomportment. 

8)  Sometimes  by  way  of  blessing  and  reward.  God  gives  under- 
standing to  good  persons,  which  to  the  evil  He  denies,  but  this  which 
effects  any  tmng  by  way  of  divine  blessing,  is  not  to  be  supposed  the 
best  natural  instnunent.    Thus  the  divines  say  that  the  fire  of  hell 

>  [2  TheM.  ill.  2.]  ■  [ I  Pet  iL  2.] 

-  [Rom.  xu.  1.]  •  [1  Cor.  u.  14.] 
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shall  torment  souls^  tanquam  instrumentum  divina  voluntatU^ '  as  the 
iiistniment  in  the  hand  of  a  Toluntaiy,  and  almighty  agent/  but  not 
as  a  thing  apportioned  properly  to  such  an  event,  for  the  worm  of 
conscience  is  more  apt  to  that  purpose. 

4)  And  when  we  compare  man  with  man,  so  it  is  trae.that  the 
pious  man  should  be  sooner  instructed  than  the  impious,  cateria  pa^ 
ribiM,  but  if  we  compare  discourse  and  piety,  reason  and  humility, 
they  excel  each  other  in  their  several  kinds,  as  wool  is  better  than  a 
diamond,  and  yet  a  diamond  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  baff  of  wool; 
they  operate  to  the  same  purpose  of  understanding  in  seversd  manners. 
And  whereas  it  is  said  m  the  argument,  that  'the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  foolishness  to  the  Qreeks  V  it  is  true,  but  nothing  to  the 
present  question.  Tor  therefore  it  was  foolishness  to  them,  oecause 
they  had  not  been  taught  in  the  secrets  of  God,  they  were  not  in- 
structed how  God  woiud  by  a  way  so  contrary  to  flesh  and  blood, 
cause  the  spirits  of  just  men  to  oe  made  perfect.  And  they  who 
were  wise  by  Plato's  philosophy,  and  only  well  skilled  in  Aristotle, 
could  do  nothing  in  the  schools  of  Jesus,  because  they  were  not  in- 
structed in  those  truths  b;^  which  such  proceedings  were  to  be 
measured ;  but  still,  reason  is  the  great  wheel,  though  according  as 
the  motion  was  intended,  new  weights  must  be  proportioned  accord- 
ingly. 

§  58.  m.  The  third  objection  presses  upon  the  point  of  duty,  and 
'  because  the  scripture  requires  obedience  of  understanding,  and  sub- 
mitting our  most  imperious  faculties,  therefore  reason  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded.' To  this  I  answer,  that  we  must  submit  our  understanding 
to  God,  is  very  true,  but  that  is  only  when  God  speaks.  But  because 
we  heard  Him  not,  and  are  only  told  that  God  did  speak,  our  reason 
must  examine  whether  it  be  fit  to  believe  them  that  tell  us  so ;  for 
some  men  have  spoken  falsely,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
God,  when  all  the  reason  in  the  world  commands  us  to  suspect  the 
offerings  of  some  men :  and  although  we  ought  for  the  greatest  rea- 
sons submit  to  God,  yet  we  must  judge  and  discern  the  sayings  of 
God,  from  the  pretences  of  men ;  and  how  that  can  be  done  without 
using  our  reason  in  the  enquiries  of  religion,  is  not  yet  discovered ; 
but  for  the  obedience  of  understanding,  it  consists  in  these  parti- 
culars. 

The  particulars  in  which  obedience  of  understanding  consists. 

§59.  1)  That  wc  submit  to  God  only  and  not  to  man;  that  is, 
to  God  wherever  it  appears  reasonable  to  be  believed  that  He  hath 
spoken,  but  never  to  man  unless  he  hath  authority  from  reason  or 
religion  to  command  our  conformity. 

§  60.  2)  That  those  things  which  by  the  abuse  and  pretence  of 
reason  are  passed  into  a  fictitious  and  usurped  authority,  make  no 
part  of  our  religion ;  for  because  we  are  commanded  to  submit  our 

'  [1  Cor.  L  23.] 
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nnderstanding  to  QoA,  therefore  we  must ''  call  no  man  master  npon 
earth ;"  therefore  it  is  certain  that  we  must  not  believe  the  reports 
or  opinions  of  men  asainst  a  revelation  of  God.  He  that  commu- 
nicates with  holy  bread  onlj^  and  gives  not  the  chalice  to  aU  Qod's 
people  that  require  the  holy  communion^  does  openly  adhere  to  a  fond 
custom  and  authority  of  abused  men,  and  leaves  the  express,  clearest, 
undeniable  institution  of  Ood. 

§  61.  S)  When  reason  and  revelation  seem  to  disagree,  let  us  so 
order  ourselves  that  so  long  as  we  believe  this  to  be  a  revelation,  no 
pretence  of  reason  may  change  our  belief  from  it;  if  right  or  suffi- 
dent  reason  can  persuade  us  that  this  is  not  a  revelation,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  reason  leaves  us  in  the  actual  persuasion  that  it  is  so, 
we  must  force  our  reason  to  comply  with  this,  since  no  reason  does 
force  us  to  quit  this  whoUv;  and  if  we  cannot  quit  our  reason  or 
satisfy  it,  let  us  cany  ourselves  with  modesty,  and  confess  the  reve- 
lation, though  with  profession  of  our  ignorance,  and  unskilfulness  to 
leconcQe  the  two  litigants. 

§  62.  4)  That  whatsoever  is  clearlv  and  plainly  told  us,  we  obev 
it,  and  rest  in  it,  and  not  measure  it  by  the  rules  of  foU^  and  weak 
philosophy,  or  the  sayings  of  men  in  which  error  may  be  mgredient ; 
but  when  things  are  unequal,  that  is,  when  we  can  doubt  concerning 
our  reason,  and  cannot  doubt  concerning  the  revelation,  we  make  no 
question  but  prefer  this  before  that. 

§  63.  5}  That  in  particular  enquiries,  we  so  order  ourselves  as  to 
make  this  the  general  measure,  that  we  never  do  violence  to  the  word 
of  Ood,  or  suspect  that,  bat  resolve  rather  to  call  ourselves  liars,  than 
that  reb'gion  should  receive  detriment;  and  rather  quit  our  arguments 
than  ha^rd  an  article;  that  is,  that  when  all  things  are  equal,  we 
rather  prefer  the  pretence  of  revelation,  than  the  pretences  of  reason, 
for  the  reverence  of  that  and  the  suspicion  of  this.  Beyond  this  we 
can  do  no  more. 

§  64.  lY.  To  the  fourth  I  answer,  that  it  is  true,  reason  is  fallible, 
or  rather,  to  speak  properly,  ratiocination,  or  the  using  of  reason,  is 
subject  to  abuse  and  deception;  for  reason  itself  is  not  fallible :  but 
if  reason,  that  is,  reasonings  be  fallible,  so  are  the  pretences  of  reve- 
lation subject  to  abuse;  and  what  are  we  now  the  nearer?  Some 
reasons  are  but  probable,  and  some  are  certain  and  confessed,  and  so 
it  is  in  the  sense  of  scriptures,  some  are  plain  and  need  no  interpreter, 
no  discourse,  no  art,  no  reasonings  to  draw  out  their  sense;  but 
many  are  intricate  and  obscure,  secret  and  mysterious ;  and  to  use  a 
fallible  reasoning  to  draw  out  an  obscure  and  uncertain  sense  of 
scripture,  is  sometimes  the  best  way  we  have,  and  then  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it  we  can :  but  the  use  of  reasoning  is  not  onl^  to  find 
out  truth  the  best  we  can,  but  sometimes  we  are  as  sure  of  it,  as  of 
light;  but  then  and  always  our  reason  (such  as  it  is)  must  lead  us 
into  such  proportions  of  faith  as  they  can :  according  as  our  reason 
or  motives  are,  so  ordinary  is  the  degree  of  our  faith. 
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§  65.  Y.  To  the  fifth  I  need  give  no  other  answer  bnt  this,  that 
it  confesses  the  main  question :  for  if  this  be  the  greatest  reason  in 
the  world, '  Gbd  hath  said  it,  therefore  it  is  true/  it  follows,  that  all 
our  fedth  relies  upon  this  one  reason;  but  because  this  reason  is  of 
no  use  to  us  till  the  minor  proposition  be  proved,  and  that  it  appear 
that  God  hath  said  it,  and  that  in  the  enquiry  after  that,  we  are  to 
use  all  our  reason;  the  consequent  is,  that  in  the  first  and  last, 
reason  lends  1^  to  faith,  and  nothing  can  be  wisely  believed,  but 
what  can  by  some  rational  inducement  be  proved.  As  for  the  last 
prouosition  in  the  objection,  *  This  is  against  scripture,  therefore  it 
IS  absurd  and  unreasonable,'  I  have  already  made  it  appear  to  be  an 
imprudent  and  useless  affirmative. 

^  60.  YI.  The  sixth  objection  complains  of  them  that  by  weak  rea- 
sonings lose  their  religion,  bat  this  is  nothing  against  right  reasoning. 
For  1)  because  mountebanks  and  old  women  kill  men  by  vile  physic, 
therefore  is  it  true,  that  the  wise  discourses  of  physicians  cannot 
minister  to  health  f  Half-witted  people  talk  against  God,  and  make 
objections  against  religion,  and  themselves  have  not  wit  or  will 
enough  to  answer  them,  and  they  intending  to  make  reason  to  be  the 
positive  and  affirmative  measure  of  religion,  are  wholly  mistaken,  and 
abuse  themselves  and  others.  2)  We  are  not  to  exact  every  thing  in 
religion  according  to  our  weak  reasonings;  but  whatsoever  is  certain 
iu  reason,  religion  cannot  contradict  that,  but  what  is  uncertain  or 
imperfect,  religion  oftentimes  does  instruct  and  amend  it.  But  there 
are  many  mysteries  of  religion  contrary  to  reason,  corrupted  with  evil 
manners,  and  many  are  contraiy  to  reason,  corrupted  with  false  pro- 
positions ;  now  these  men  make  objections,  which  upon  their  own 
principles  they  can  nevar  answer :  but  that  which  seems  impossible 
to  vicious  persons  is  reason  to  good  men,  and  that  which  children 
and  fools  cannot  answer,  amongst  wise  men  hath  no  difficulty;  and 
the  ignorant,  and  the  unstable,  '*  wrest  some  scriptures  to  their  own 
damnation :''  but  concerning  the  new  atheists  that  pretend  to  wit,  it 
is  not  their  reason,  but  their  want  of  reason  that  makes  them  such, 
for  if  either  they  had  more  learning,  or  did  believe  themselves  to  have 
less,  they  could  never  be  atheists. 

§  67.  YII.  To  the  last  I  answer,  1)  that  it  is  reason  we  should  hear 
reason  wherever  we  find  it,  if  there  be  no  greater  evil  brought  by  the 
teacher  than  he  can  bring  good:  but  if  a  heretic  preaches  good 
things,  it  is  not  always  lawful  to  hear  them,  unless  when  we  are  out 
of  dajiger  of  his  abuses  also.  And  thus  truth  from  the  devil  may  be 
heard,  if  we  were  out  of  his  danger ;  but  because  he  tells  truth  to  evil 

Purposes,  and  makes  wise  sayings  to  become  craft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
ear  him.  2)  But  besides  this,  although  it  is  lawful  to  believe  a 
truth  which  the  devil  tells  us,  ^et  it  is  not  lawful  to  go  to  school  to 
the  devil,  or  to  make  enquiries  of  him,  because  he  that  does  so, 
makes  him  his  master,  and  gives  something  of  Gtod's  portion  to  Gk)d's 
enemy.    As  for  judicial  astrology  and  genethliacal  predictions,  for 
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BIT  part  I  therefore  reproTe  them,  not  becaaae  their  reason  is  against 
raigion,  for  certainly  it  cannot  be ;  bat  because  I  think  they  have 
not  reason  enough  in  what  they  say;  they  go  upon  weak  principles 
which  they  ciftmot  prove;  they  reduoe  them  to  practice  by  impossible 
mediums :  they  draw  conclusions  with  artless  and  unslulfnl  heads, 
they  argue  about  things  with  which  they  have  little  conversation, 
they  cannot  make  scientifical  progress  in  uieir  professioB,  but  out  of 
greediness  to  do  something ;  they  usually  at  least  are  justly  suspected 
to  take  in  auxiliaries  from  the  spirits  of  darkness;  they  have  always 
spoken  uncertainly,  and  most  part  falsely;  and  have  always  lived 
seandalously  in  their  profession :  they  have  by  all  religions  been  cried 
down,  trusted  by  none  but  fools,  and  superstitioas  people ;  and  there- 
fore although  the  art  may  be  very  lawful,  if  the  stars  were  upon  the 
earth,  or  the  men  were  in  heaven,  if  they  had  skill  in  what  they  pro- 
fess, and  reason  in  all  their  pretences,  and  after  all  that  their  princi- 
ples were  eertain,  and  that  the  stars  did  really  signify  future  events, 
and  that  those  events  were  not  overruled  by  every  thing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  by  Qod,  and  by  our  own  will  and  wisdom,  yet  because 
here  is  so  little  reason,  and  less  certainty,  and  nothing  but  confidence 
and  illusion,  therefore  it  is  that  religion  permits  them  not;  and  it  is 
Bot  the  reason  in  this  art  that  is  against  religion,  but  the  foUj  or  the 
knavery  of  it,  and  the  dangerous  and  horrid  consequents,  which  they 
fed  that  run  a  whoring  after  such  idok  of  imagination. 


ETJLB  IV. 

▲  JIIDOBENT  07  HATUBX,  OB  DTCUNATION  IS  NOT  STTFnCISKT  TO  XAXB  A 
8UBE  CONSCIENCE. 

§  I.  Beoaxtse  this  rule  is  of  good  use,  not  only  for  making  judg- 
ment concerning  the  states  of  some  men,  but  also  in  order  to  many 
practices,  it  will  not  be  lost  labour  to  consider,  that  there  are  three 
degrees  of  mBctical  judgment 

§  2.  1)  The  first  is  called  an  inclination,  or  the  first  natural  conso- 
nancy  between  the  faculty  or  disposition  of  man,  and  some  certain 
actions.  All  men  are  naturally  pitiful  in  some  degree,  unless  their 
nature  be  lame  and  imperfect;  as  we  say  all  men  naturally  can  see, 
and  it  is  true,  if  they  have  good  eyes :  so  all  men  naturally  are  pitiful, 
unless  they  have  no  bowels;  but  some  more,  some  less.  And  there- 
fore there  is  in  their  natures  a  conveniency,  or  agreeing  between  their 
dispositions  and  acta  of  charity.  In  the  first  or  lowest  sort  there  is 
an  aptness  to  it  2)  In  the  sweeter  and  better  natures  there  is  a 
virtual  charity.    8)  But  in  those  that  consider  and  choose,  aud  ob- 
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serve  the  commancbnent^  or  the  proportions  of  right  reason,  there  is 
in  these  only  a  formal,  deliberative,  componnd  or  practical  judg- 
ment, 

§  8.  Now  concerning  the  first  sort,  that  is,  the  natnnil  disposition 
or  first  propensity,  it  is  bat  a  remote  disposition  towards  a  right  con« 
science  ana  a  practical  judgment;  becanse  it  may  be  rescinded,  or 
diverted  by  a  thousand  accidents,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  relic  of 
the  shipwreck  which  Adam  and  all  the  world  have  made,  and  may 
pass  into  nothing  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  He  that  sees  two  cocks 
fight)  though  he  have  no  interest  in  either,  will  assist  one  of  them  at 
least  by  an  inefiective  pity  and  desire « :  but  this  passes  no  further 
than  to  natural  effects,  or  the  changes  or  affections  of  a  loadstone;  it 
may  prodace  something  in  nature,  but  nothing  in  manners. 

§  4.  Concerning  the  second,  that  is,  a  virtual  judgment,  that  is,  a 
natural  inclination  passing  forth  into  habit  or  custom,  and  delight,  in 
the  actions  of  some  virtues ;  it  is  certain  that  it  is  one  part  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  a  more  promoted  and  immediate  disposition  to  the 
virtue  of  its  kind  than  tne  former.  Some  men  are  naturally  very 
merciful,  and  some  are  abstemious,  and  some  are  continent;  and 
these  in  the  course  of  their  life  take  in  every  argument  and  accidental 
motive,  and  the  disposition  swells,  and  the  nature  is  confirmed;  But 
still  it  is  but  nature.  The  man,  it  may  be,  is  chaste,  because  he  hates 
the  immodesty  of  those  addresses  which  prepare  to  uncleanness ;  or 
he  loves  his  quiet,  or  fears  the  accidents  of  his  enemy-crime;  or  there 
was  a  terror  infused  into  him  by  the  sight  of  a  sad  spectacle,  the  evU 
reward  of  an  adulterous  person. 

quofldam  moBchoB  dnm  mugiliB  intnt'. 

Concerning  this  kind  of  virtual  judgment  or  confirmed  nature,  I  have 
two  things  to  say. 

§  6.  1)  That  this  virtual  judgment  can  produce  love  or  hatred  to 
certain  objects,  ineffective  complacencies  or  disrelishes  respectively, 
proper  antipathies  and  aversations  from  a  whole  kind  of  objects :  such 
as  was  that  hatred  that  Tamerlane'  had  to  Zercon,  or  some  men  to 
cats.  And  thus  much  we  cannot  deny  to  be  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion and  simple  apprehension  of  our  senses  oy  pictures  and  all  im- 
pressions of  fancy.  Oum  opinamur  difficile  aliquid  aut  terrihUe  iia* 
Urn  eotnpatimur;  secundum  ma^inem  auiem  nmilUer  noe  habemus^; 
'  we  find  effects  and  impresses  according  to  the  very  images  of  things 
we  see,  and  by  their  prime  apprehensions ;'  and  therefore  much  rather 
may  these  actm  imperati,  or  more  natural  and  proper  effects  and 
affections  of  will  be  entertained  or  produced  respectively.  Men  at 
first  sight  fall  in  love  with  women,  and  that  against  their  reason  and 
resolution,  and  counsel,  and  interest,  and  they  cannot  help  it ;  and  so 

4  [Aristot  Eth.  Nie.«  ItK  ▼iu.  cap.  2.  Compare  vol.  yiii.  p.  512.] 
torn.  iL  p.  1155.]  »  Vide  Aristot  de  anima,  [Uhi  iii. 

»  [Juv.  X.  817.]  cap.  3.  torn,  i  p.  427.] 
•  [lUad  *  Attila  ;*  Bee  Suidas,  Z4piewv, 
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ihej  ma;  do  with  some  actions  of  virtue.  And  as  in  the  first  case 
they  are  rather  miserable  than  vicioas;  so  in  this  they  are  rather 
fortunate  than  virtuous :  and  they  may  be  commended  as  we  praise 
a  fair  face,  or  a  strong  arm,  an  athletic  health,  or  a  good  constitution ; 
and  it  is  indeed  a  very  good  disposition  and  a  facilitation  of  a  virtuous 
choice.    But, 

§  6.  2)  liiis  virtual  judgment,  which  is  nothing  but  nature  con- 
firmed hj  accidents,  is  not  a  state  of  good  by  which  a  man  is  accept- 
able to  Uod.  Neither  is  it  a  sufficient  principle  of  a  good  life,  nor  in- 
deed of  the  actions  of  its  own  kind.  First,  not  of  good  life,  because 
it  ma^  be  in  a  single  instance ;  and  it  can  never  be  in  all.  The  man 
that  is  good-natured,  that  is,  naturally  meek,  and  loving,  goes  the 
furthest  upon  this  account;  but  without  the  conjunction  of  other 
virtues,  it  is  a  great  way  off  from  that  good  state  whither  naturally 
it  can  but  tend  and  incline :  and  we  see  some  good  things  are  made 
to  serve  some  evil ;  and  by  temperance,  and  a  moderate  diet,  some  pre- 
serve their  health,  that  they  may  not  preserve  their  chastity :  and  they 
may  be  habitually  proud,  because  they  are  naturally  chaste;  and  then 
this  chastity  is  no  virtue,  but  a  disposition  and  an  aptness  only.  In 
this  sense  that  of  S.  James  mav  be  affirmed  ^,  '*  He  that  offends  in 
one,  is  guilty  of  all  f*  that  is,  if  his  inclinations,  and  his  accidentally 
acquired  habits  be  such  as  to  admit  a  mixture,  they  are  not  genuine 
and  gracious :  such  are  these  that  are  the  effects  of  a  nature  fitted 
towards  a  particular  virtue.  It  must  be  a  higher  principle  that 
makes  an  entire  piety;  nature  and  the  habits  growing  upon  her 
stock  cannot  do  it.  Alexander  was  a  continent  prince,  and  the 
captive  beauties  of  Persia  were  secured  by  it  in  their  honours ;  but 
by  rage  he  destroyed  his  friend,  and  by  drunkenness  he  destroyed 
himself. 

But  secondly,  neither  is  this  virtual  judgment  a  sufficient  principle 
of  the  actions  of  its  own  kind ;  for  this  natural  strength  is  nothing 
but  an  uneasiness  and  unaptness  to  suffer  by  common  temptations ; 
but  place  the  man  where  he  can  be  tempted,  and  this  good  disposi- 
tion secures  him  not,  because  there  may  be  something  in  nature 
bigger  than  it. 

§  7.  It  remains  then,  that  to  the  constitution  of  a  right  and  sure 
conscience,  there  is  required  a  formal  judgment,  that  is,  a  delibera- 
tion of  the  understandmg,  and  a  choice  of  the  will,  that  being  in- 
structed, and  this  inclined  by  the  grace  of  Ood :  iantoque  laudabilior 
munificetUia  nostra  fare  videbaiwr,  quod  ad  Mam  men  impeiu  quodam 
9ed  coMilio  traAebamur,  said  Secundus  ^ :  then  it  is  right  and  good, 
then  when  it  is  not  violent,  necessary,  or  natural,  but  when  it  is 
chosen.  This  makes  a  ri^ht  and  sure  conscience,  because  the  grace 
of  God  hath  an  universal  influence  into  all  the  course  of  our  actions. 
For  He  that  said  "Do  not  kill,"  said  also,  ''Do  not  steal:"  and  if 
he  obeys  in  one  instance,  for  that  reason  must  obey  in  all,  or  be 

•  [chap.  ti.  10.]  '  Lib.  i  [ep.  8.] 

IX.  G 
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condemned  by  himself,  and  then  the  conscience  is  right  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  fountain,  though  defiled  in  the  issue  and  emanation.  For 
he  that  is  condemned  by  his  own  conscience,  hath  the  law  written 
and  the  characters  still  fair,  legible,  and  read ;  but  then  the  fault  is 
in  something  else ;  the  will  is  corrupted.     The  sum  is  this : 

§  8.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  conscience  be  taught  bj  nature, 
but  it  must  be  taught  by  Qod,  conducted  by  reason,  made  operative 
by  discourse,  assisted  by  choice,  instructed  by  laws  and  sober  princi- 
ples :  and  then  it  is  right,  and  it  may  be  sure* 


EULB  V. 

WHEN  TWO  M0TTVE8  CONCUR  TO  THE  OVTERHINATION  OF  AN  ACTION,  WHEREOF 
ONE  IS  TIRTUOUS,  AND  THE  OTHER  SECULAR,  A  RIGHT  CONSCIENCE  IB  NOT 
PREJUDICED  BT  THAT  HIXTURE. 

§  1.  He  that  fasts  to  punish  himself  for  liis  sins,  and  at  the  same 
time  intends  his  health,  though  it  will  be  very  often  impossible  for 
him  to  tell  himself  which  was  the  final  and  prevailing  motive  and  in- 
gredient into  the  persuasion,  yet  it  is  no  detriment  to  his  conscience ; 
the  religious  motive  alone  did  su£Sce  to  make  it  to  be  an  act  of  a 
good  conscience ;  and  if  the  mixture  of  the  other  could  change  this, 
it  could  not  be  lawful  to  use,  or  in  any  degree  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
promises  of  those  temporal  blessings  which  are  recorded  in  both  tes- 
taments, and  to  which  there  is  a  natural  desire,  and  proper  inclination. 
But  this  also  is  with  some  difference. 

§  2.  Secondly,  if  the  secular  ingredient  be  the  stronger,  it  is  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  prevails  over  the  virtuous  or  religious,  a  diminution 
of  the  worthiness  of  the  action ;  but  if  it  be  a  secular  blessing  under  a 
promise,  it  does  not  alter  the  whole  kind  of  the  action.  The  reason 
is  this,  because  whatever  God  hath  promised,  is  therefore  desirable 
and  good,  because  He  hath  promised  it,  or  He  hath  promised  it  be- 
cause it  is  of  itself  good,  and  useful  to  us ;  and  therefore  whatever 
we  may  innocently  desire,  we  may  innocently  intend :  but  if  it  be 
mingled  with  a  religious  and  spiritual  interest,  it  ought  not  to  sit 
down  in  the  highest  place,  because  a  more  worthy  is  there  present, 
lest  we  be  found  to  be  passionate  for  the  things  of  this  life,  and  in- 
different for  God  and  for  religion. 

§  3.  Thirdly,  if  the  secular  or  temporal  ingredient  be  not  under  a  pro- 
mise, and  yet  be  the  prime  and  chief  motive,  the  whole  case  is  altered : 
the  conscience  is  not  right,  it  is  natural  inclination,  not  conscience^ 
it  is  sense  or  interest,  not  duty.  He  that  gives  alms  with  a  purpose 
to  please  his  prince,  who  is  charitable  and  religious,  although  his 
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purpose  be  innocent,  yet  because  it  is  an  end  which  God  hath  not 
encouraged  by  propounding  it  as  a  reward  of  charity,  the  whole  deU- 
beraiion  is  turned  to  be  a  secular  action,  and  passes  without  a  reward. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  hath  by  an  instance  of  His  own  determined  tliis 
case :  "  When  thou  makest  a  feast  call  not  the  rich/'  who  can  make 
thee  recompense,  but ''  call  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  reward  in 
heaTen*."  To  call  the  rich  to  a  feast  is  no  sin,  but  to  call  them  is 
to  lose  the  reward  of  charity,  by  changing  the  whole  nature  of  the 
action  from  charily  to  civility,  from  religion  to  prudence. 

§  4.  And  this  hath  no  other  exception  or  variety  in  it,  but  when 
the  mixture  is  of  a  thing  that  is  so  purely  natural,  that  it  is  also 
necessary.  Thus  to  eat  upon  a  festival  day  to  satisfy  a  long  hunger, 
to  be  honestly  employed  to  get  a  living,  do  not  cea^  to  be  religious, 
though  that  which  is  temporal  be  the  first  and  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  action  or  undertaking.  But  the  reason  of  this  difference  (if 
ai^  be  apprehended)  is  because  this  natural  end  is  also  a  duty,  and 
tacitly  unaer  a  promise. 

Quest* 

§  5.  It  is  usually  required  that  all  that  enter  into  the  holy  offices 
of  ue  ministry  should  so  primely  and  principally  design  the  glory  of 
QoA,  that  all  other  considerations  should  scarce  be  ingredients  into 
the  resolution ;  and  vet  if  it  be  enquired  how  far  this  is  obligatory, 
and  observe  how  Uttle  it  is  attended  to  in  the  first  preparations  to 
the  order,  the  veiy  needs  of  most  men  will  make  the  question 
material. 

§  6.  But  I  answer  to  the  question,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of 
the  present  rule : 

1)  Wherever  a  religious  act  by  God's  appointment  may  serve  a 
temporal  end  and  a  spiritual,  to  attend  either  is  lawful ;  but  it  is  still 
more  exceUeut,  by  how  much  preference  and  greater  zeal  we  more 
serve  the  more  excellent.  Therefore  although  it  be  better  to  under- 
take the  sacred  function  wholly  for  ends  spiritual,  yet  it  is  lawful  to 
enter  into  it  with  an  actual  design  to  make  that  calUng  the  means  of 
our  natural  and  necessary  support.    The  reason  is : 

§  7.  Because  it  is  lawful  to  intend  what  God  hath  offered  and  pro- 
poonded.  The  end  which  Gbd  hath  made  cannot  be  evil,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  evil  to  choose  that  instrument  to  that  end,  which 
by  God's  appointment  is  to  minister  to  that  end.  Now  since  "  God 
hath  ordained  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel  7,"  it  cannot  be  unlawful  to  design  that  in  order  to  this. 

§  8.  2)  If  our  temporal  support  and  maintenance  be  the  first  and 
immediate  design,  it  makes  not  the  whole  undertaking  to  be  unlawfuk 
Vor  all  callings,  and  all  states,  and  all  actions,  are  to  be  directed  or 
done  to  the  glory  of  God;  according  to  that  saying  of  S.  Paul*, 
"  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 

•  [Luke  xiv.  12,  18.]  f  [l  Cor.  ix.  14.]  ■  [1  Cor.  x.  81.] 
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of  God  '**  and  that  one  calling  should  be  naore  for  God's  glory  than 
another,  is  by  reason  of  the  matter  and  employment ;  but  in  every 
one,  for  its  portion  still,  God's  glory  must  be  the  principal,  and  yet 
no  man  questions  but  it  is  lawful  for  any  man  to  bring  his  son  up  to 
the  most  gainful  trade,  if  in  other  things  there  be  no  objection :  and 
therefore  why  this  may  not  be  the  first  moving  consideration  in  the 
susception  of,  or  designation  to  the  calling  ecclesiastical,  cannot  have 
any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  For  if  in  all  things  God's 
gloiy  must  be  the  principal  end,  and  yet  in  some  callings  the  tem- 
poral advantage  is  the  first  mover,  then  it  may  be  so  in  all ;  the  in- 
tention of  Goa  s  glory  notwithstanding :  for  if  it  hinders  not  in  that, 
it  hinders  not  in  this.    But  yet, 

§  9.  3)  It  is  a  great  imperfection  actually  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  temporal  advantages,  of  which  God  hath  in  that  calling  made 
provisions ;  but  I  say,  it  is  not  always  a  sin  to  make  them  the  first 
mover  in  the  designing  the  person  to  that  calling. 

§  10.  But  therefore  tliis  is  only  tolerable  in  those  persons,  who  at 
great  distance  design  the  calling ;  as  when  they  first  study  to  make 
themselves  capable  of  it,  then  it  is  tolerable,  because  they  are  bound 
to  provide  for  themselves  in  all  just  ways,  and  standing  at  so  great 
distances  from  it,  cannot  behold  the  beauties  which  are  in  interiori 
dome  ;  the  duty  which  is  on  them,  is  to  do  that  which  is  their  proper 
work,  that  is,  to  fit  themselves  with  abilities  and  skill  to  conduct  it, 
and  therefore  their  intention  must  be  fitted  accordingly,  and  move  by 
the  most  powerful  and  prevailing  motive,  so  it  be  lawful.  He  that 
applies  himself  to  learn  letters,  hath  an  intention  proportionable  to 
his  person  and  capacity  when  he  first  enters,  and  as  he  grows  in 
powers,  so  must  he  also  in  purposes ;  so  that  as  he  passes  on  to  per- 
fection, he  may  also  have  intentions  more  noble  and  more  perfect : 
and  a  man  in  any  calling  mav  first  design  to  serve  that  end  that 
stands  next  him,  and  yet  when  ne  is  possessed  of  that,  look  on  further 
to  the  intention  of  the  thing,  and  its  own  utmost  capacity.  But 
therefore, 

§  11.  4)  Whoever  does  actually  enter  into  orders,  must  take  care 
that  his  principal  end  be  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  souls. 
The  reasons  are  these : 

J  12.  a)  Because  no  man  is  fit  for  that  office,  but  he  that  is  spin- 
in  his  person,  as  well  as  his  office :  he  must  be  a  despiser  of  the 
world,  a  light  to  others,  an  example  to  the  flock,  a  great  denier  of 
himself,  of  a  celestial  mind,  he  must  mind  heavenly  things:  with 
which  dispositions  it  cannot  consist,  that  he  who  is  called  to  the  lot 
of  God,  should  place  his  chief  affections  in  secular  advantages. 

.  §  13.  /3)  This  is  that  of  which  the  apostle  was  a  glorious  prece- 
dent, "  We  seek  not  yours,  but  you ;  for  the  parents  lay  up  for  the 
children,  not  children  for  their  parents* :"  meaning,  that  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  natural  paternity,  there  is  so  much  proportion,  that 

•  [2  Cor.  xiL  14.] 
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when  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  chfldren,  they  most  all  qnit  their  tem- 
poral advantages ;  but  because  this  is  to  be  done  for  the  spiritual^  it 
follows,  this  must  be  chief. 

§  14.  And  this  I  suppose  is  also  enjoined  by  another  apostle, 
''Feeding  the  flock  of  God,  not  for  filthy  lucre  sake/'  iXkh  vpoBi- 
§Mms,  that  is, ''  but  of  a  prompt,  ready  mind*'  ;**  a  mind  moved  by  in- 
trinsic arguments  of  bii  design,  not  drawn  by  the  outward  cords  of 
vanity  and  gain> 

§  15.  y)  The  work  of  the  caUing  being  principally  and  immedi- 
ately for  the  good  of  souls,  and  for  the  glory  of  Gbd,  it  cannot  be 
pursued  as  the  nature  of  the  work  requires,  if  that  be  not  principally 
intended,  which  is  principally  to  be  procured.  All  that  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  it  must  also  be  taken  care  of;  thus  the  minis- 
ters of  raigion  may  attend  their  health,  and  must  look  to  their  neces- 
sary support,  and  may  defend  themselves  against  all  impediments  of 
their  offices  in  just  and  proportionable  ways :  but  because  all  these 
have  further  purposes,  although  they  standing  nearest  may  be  first 
regarded  by  an  actual  care,  at  some  times,  and  in  some  circumstances, 
and  by  actual  attention;  yet  habitually,  and  principally,  and  con- 
stantly, the  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  good  of  souls  must  he  in  the  heart, 
and  in  the  purpose  of  every  action. 

§  16.  But  the  principality  and  pre-eminence  of  this  intention  is  no 
otherwise  to  be  judged  of,  either  by  ourselves  or  others,  than  by  these 
following  siCTifications. 

§17.1)  No  man  can  in  any  sense  principally,  that  is,  as  he  ought, 
intend  the  good  of  souls,  who  enters  into  the  sacred  ministry  with- 
out those  just  measures  of  preparation  and  disposition,  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  church,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  that  is,  that 
be  be  well  instructed  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  be  fit  to  teach,  to 
exhort,  to  reprove.  For  he  who  undertakes  a  work  which  can  serve 
God's  end  and  his  own  in  several  capacities,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
instructed  to  serve  the  ends  of  God,  it  is  apparent  that  what  he  un- 
dertakes is  for  his  own  end. 

2)  His  intentions  cannot  be  right,  who  by  any  indirect  arts  does 
ent^,  for  that  which  does  not  begin  at  God,  cannot  be  for  God.  Nott 
enim  ambitioney  velprelio,  sed  probata  vita  et  diadplinanim  testimonio, 
ad  Aonaris  et  sacerdotii  insignia  opartet  pramaveri,  said  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  He  therefore  who  simoniacally  enters,  fixes  his  eye  and 
heart  upon  that  which  he  values  to  be  worth  money,  not  upon  the  spi- 
ritual employment,  between  which  and  money  there  can  be  no  more 
proportion,  than  between  contemplation  and  a  cart  rope ;  they  are  not 
things  of  the  same  nature;  and  he  that  comes  into  the  field  with  an 
elephant,  cannot  be  supposed  to  intend  to  hunt  a  hare :  neither  can 
he  be  supposed  to  intend  principally  the  ministry  of  souls,  who  couies 
to  that  ofaoe  instructed  only  with  a  bag  of  money. 

§  18.  3)  He  may  be  supposed  principally  to  intend  the  ministry  of 

«»  [1  Pet.  y.  2.] 
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sools^  and  in  it  the  glory  of  Qod,  who  so  attends  to  the  execation  of 
his  office^  that  it  do  really  and  sufficiently  minister  to  the  thing.  For 
since  the  calling  is  by  God  really  designed  to  that  end^  and  if  the 
ministers  be  not  wanting  to  themselves,  they  are  sufficiently  enabled 
and  assisted  to  that  purpose ;  he  that  zealously  and  wisely  ministers 
in  the  office,  hath  given  a  most  real  testimony  of  his  fair  intention, 
because  he  does  that  thing  so  as  those  intentions  only  can  be  effected. 
The  thing  itself  is  sufficient  for  the  end  if  Gtoi  blesses  it;  he  there^ 
fore  that  does  the  thing,  does  actuate  the  intention  of  God,  and  sanc- 
tifies his  own :  but  this  is  to  be  understood  with  the  addition  of  the 
following  caution. 

§  19.  4)  He  may  be  confident  that  his  intentions  for  God^s  gloiy 
and  the  good  of  souls  are  right  and  principal,  who  so  conjoins  his 
other  lesser  ends  with  the  conduct  of  the  greater,  that  they  shall 
always  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  g)reater.  That  is,  who  still  pur- 
sues the  interest  of  souls,  and  the  work  of  his  ministiy,  when  the 
hopes  of  maintenance,  or  honour,  or  secular  regards  do  fail.  For  he 
that  for  carnal  or  secular  regards  will  either  quit  or  neglect  his 
ministry,  it  is  certain  his  carnal  or  secular  ends  were  his  clnet  motive 
and  incentive  in  the  wwk.  It  was  the  case  of  Demas  who  was  S.  Paul's* 
minister  and  work -fellow  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  but  he  left  him, 
because  "he  loved  the  present  world/'  concerning  which, ...  i;>  to  be 
considered,  that  this  lapse  and  recession  of  Demas  from  the  assistances 
of  S.  Paul,  did  not  proceed  from  that  love  of  the  world  which  S.  John 
speaks  of^,  and  is  criminal,  and  forbidden  to  all  Christians,  which 
"  whosoever  hath,  the  love  of  the  Father  dwells  not  in  him,"  but  is 
to  be  understood  of  such  a  love,  which  to  other  Christians  is  not  un- 
lawful, but  was  (in  those  times  especially)  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  evangelists,  in  those  great  necessities  of  the  church :  Demas  was 
a  good  man,  but  weak  in  his  spirit,  and  too  secular  in  his  relations, 
but  he  returned  to  his  station,  and  did  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  a 
while  after,  as  appears  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon ; 
but  for  the  present  he  was  to  blame.  For  he  would  secure  his  rela- 
tions and  his  interests  with  too  great  a  caution  and  diligence,  and 
leave  the  other  to  attend  this.  Such  as  now-a-days  is  too  great  care  of 
our  estates,  secular  negotiations,  merchandises,  civil  employments,  not 
ministering  directly  unto  religion,  and  the  advantages  of  its  minis- 
tration. For  our  great  king  the  Lord  Jesus  hath  given  to  all  Chris- 
tians  some  employment,  but  to  some  more,  to  some  less,  and  in  their 
own  proportion  ^ey  must  give  a  return :  and  in  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  everv  inordination  of  carefulness,  and  eveiy  excess  of  attend- 
ance to  secular  affairs,  and  every  unnecessary  avocation  from,  or  neglect 
of  his  great  work  is  criminal,  and  many  things  are  excesses  in  them, 
which  are  not  in  others,  because  the  ministerial  office  requires  more 
attendance  and  conversation  with  spiritual  things,  than  that  of  others^ 

§  20.  5)  If  ever  the  minister  of  holy  things,  for  hope  or  fear,  for 

«  [2  Tim.  iv.  10.]  *  [I  John  U.  15.] 
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gain  or  interest  desert  his  station,  when  he  is  persecuted,  or  when  he 
18  not  persecated,  it  is  too  much  to  be  presumed,  that  he  did  not 
b^in  for  God,  who  for  man  will  quit  God's  service.  They  that 
wander  till  they  find  a  rich  seat,  do  aU  that  they  do  for  the  riches  of 
the  place,  not  for  the  employment  8i  non  ubi  sedeas  locus  est,  est 
nU  amdules,  said  he  in  the  comedy® ;  the  calling  of  these  men  is  not 
fixed  bat  ambulatory :  and  if  that  which  fixes  them  be  temporal  ad- 
vantages, then  that  which  moyed  them  principally  is  not  spiritual 
employment. 

§  21.  For  it  is  considerable,  that  if  it  be  unlawful  to  undertake 
the  holy  calling  without  a  divine  vocation  to  it,  then  to  forsake  it 
without  a  divine  permission  must  be  criminal.  He  that  calls  to  come 
calls  to  continue,  where  the  need  is  lasting,  and  the  office  perpetual. 
But  to  leave  the  calling  when  the  revenue  is  gone,  to  quit  the  altar 
when  it  hath  no  offering,  to  let  the  souls  wander,  when  they  bring 
no  gifts,  is  to  despise  the  religion,  and  to  love  only  the  fat  of  the 
sacrifices.  For  the  altar  indeed  does  sanctify  the  gift,  but  not  the 
gift  the  altar;  and  he  hath  but  a  light  opinion  of  an  eternal  crown 
of  glory,  or  thinks  God  but  an  ill  paymaster,  that  will  not  do  Him 
SCTvice  upon  the  stock  of  His  promises,  and  will  not  feed  the  flock, 
though  he  have  no  other  reward  but  to  be  feasted  in  the  eternal 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  Who  are  hirelings,  but  they  who  fly  when  the 
wolf  comes  ?  and  woe  be  to  that  evangelist  who  upon  any  secular  re- 
gard n^lects  to  preach  the  gospel;  woe  be  to  him,  to  whom  it  shall 
be  said  at  the  day  of  judgment,  'I  was  hungry,  and  My  flock  was 
hungry,  and  ye  fed  neither  it  nor  Me.' 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  these  liberties  : 

§  22.  1)  That  it  be  no  prejudice  to  those  ecclesiastics,  who  in  time 
of  persecution^  do  so  attend  to  their  ministries,  that  no  material  part 
of  it  be  omitted,  or  slightly  performed,  and  yet  take  from  it  such  por- 
tions of  time  as  are  necessary  for  their  labour,  or  support  by  any  just 
and  honest  employment.  Thus  S.  Paul  wrought  in  the  trade  of  a 
tent-maker,  because  he  would  not  be  a  burthen  to  the  church  of 
Corinth ;  and  when  the  church  is  stripped  naked  of  her  robes,  and 
the  bread  of  proposition'  are  stolen  from  her  table  by  soldiers,  there 
ifl  no  peradventnre  but  the  ecclesiastical  offices  are  so  to  be  attended 
to,  that  the  natural  duty  and  necessity  be  not  neglected. 

§  23.  2)  That  it  be  no  prejudice  to  ecclesiastics  in  the  days  of 
peace  or  war,  to  change  their  station  from  bishopric  to  bishopric  9, 
from  church  to  church,  where  God  or  the  church,  where  charity 
or  necessity,  where  prudence  or  obedience  calls.  Indeed  it  hath  been 
fiercely  taught,  that  ecclesiastics  ought  never  and  upon  no  pretence 
to  desert  their  church  and  go  to  another,  any  more  than  a  man  may 
foiaake  his  wife;  and  for  this  a  decretal  of  P.  Evaristus  is  pretended, 

•  [PUut  CaptiT.,  prolog.  12.]  »  [Sec  Taylor's  letters  to    Ormond, 

'  l$prous  7%!  wo&Sicfm,  Matt.  ziS.  4,      March  28, 1661,  and  to  abp.  Sheldon, 
pvopodtioiiu,'  ed.  Tulg.]  May  25,  1664 ;  in  toI.  i.  pp.  «cix.  esxte.] 
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and  is  recorded  in  the  canon  law :  Can.  *8ieui  vir/  Caw.  7.  q.  1  ^. 
Sicut  vir  non  debet  adulierare  uxorem  euam,  ita  nee  epUcopua  ecele- 
eiam  suam,  tU  illam  dimiitat  ad  quam  eacratua  est:  and  therefore 
when  Eosebius  the  bishop  of  OB^area  was  called  to  be  bishop  of 
Antiocb,  he  refused  it  perdnadoosly,  and  for  it  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  emperor^  and  8.  Hierome  in  his  epistle  to  Oeeanos^ 
tells^  In  Nieana  eynodo  apatriiue  deeretum  eet^nede  alia  ad  aUam 
eccleeiam  epiecopue  transferatur,  ne  virginaUe  paupereula  societaie 
eontempta  ditiorie  aduUene  quarat  amplexue.  &>mething  indeed  like 
it  was  decreed  by  the  fifteenUi  and  sixteenth  canons  of  the  Nicene 
cooncil^ ;  and  it  was  an  usual  punishment  amongst  the  holy  primi- 
ti?es,  Careat  cathedra  propria  qui  ambit  alienam.  Bat  these  things 
though  they  be  true  and  rights  yet  are  not  a  contradictory  to  the 
present  case.    For^ 

§  24.  1)  Evaristus  (it  is  clear)  forbad  transbtions  and  removes 
from  church  to  church,  amMus  cauea,  *  for  ambition  or  oovetousness ;' 
and  therefore  it  is  by  him  expressly  permitted  in  their  proper  cases 
and  limits ;  that  is,  in  iuevitabiH  neeemtate,  aut  apostoUea  vel  reyu* 
lari  mutatione,  *  when  there  is  inevitable'  necessity,  or  the  command 
and  authority  of  a  superior  power  */  and  yet  upon  perusal  of  the 
decree  I  find,  that  Evanstus  his  intent  was,  that  a  bishop  should  not 
thrust  his  church  from  him  by  way  of  divorce  and  excommunication, 
and  take  another,  as  appears  not  only  by  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  decree,  viz.  *  That  neither  must  the  church  take  in  another  oishop 
or  husband  upon  him  to  whom  already  she  is  espoused ;'  but  by  the 
expression  used  in  the  beginning  of  it,  dimiUere  eccleaiam  epiecopue 
non  debet;  and  it  is  compared  to  the  adultery  of  a  man  that  puts 
away  his  wife,  and  marries  another;  and  also  it  appears  more  yet  by 
the  gloss,  which  seems  to  render  the  same  sense  of  it,  and  whoUy  dis- 
courses of  the  unlawfulness  to  excommunicate  a  church  or  a  city, 
lest  the  innocent  should  suffer  with  the  criminal :  for  when  a  church 
is  exconmiunicated,  though  all  those  persons  die  upon  whom  the 
sentence  fell,  yet  the  church  is  the  same  under  other  persons  their 
successors,  and  therefore  all  the  way  it  does  injustice,  oy  involving 
the  new  arising  innocents,  and  at  last  is  wholly  unjust  by  including 
all  and  only  innocent  persons.  But  which  way  soever  this  decree  be 
understood,  it  comes  not  home  to  a  prohibition  of  our  case. 

§  25.  2)  As  for  Eusebios,  it  is  a  clear  case  he  imposed  upon  the 
good  emperor,  who  knew  not  the  secret  cause  of  Easebius  his  denial 
to  remove  from  Gsesarea  to  Antioch.  For  he  having  engaged  the 
emperor  before  time  to  write  in  his  behalf,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  that  bishopric,  was  not  willing  to  seem  guuty  of  levity  and 
easiness  of  change.  But  that  was  not  all,  he  was  a  secret  favourer 
of  the  Allans,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  go  to  that  church  where 
his  predecessor  Eustathius  had  been  famous  for  opposing  that  pest. 

**  [Oratian.  Decret.,  part  2.  caus.  yu.  quaest.  1.  can.  11.  col.  889.] 
'  [Epiat  Ixxxii.  torn.  iv.  part  2.  col.  649.]  ^  [torn.  L  coL  330.] 
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3)  To  that  of  S.  Jerome  out  of  the  Nicene  conncilj  I  answer,  that 
the  prohibition  is  only  of  such, '  as  without  authority,  upon  their  own 
head,  for  their  own  evil  purposes,'  and  'with  injury  to  their  own 
churches'  did  it:  and  of  covetousness  it  is,  that  S.  Jerome  notes 
and  reproves  the  practice.  To  despise  our  charge  because  it  is  poor, 
is  to  love  the  money  more  than  the  souls,  and  therefore  this  is  not 
to  be  done  by  any  one  of  his  own  choice ;  but  if  it  be  done  by  the 
command  or  election  of  our  superior,  it  is  to  be  presumed  it  is  for 
the  advanti^  of  the  church  in  matter  of  direct  reason,  or  collateral 
assistances,  and  therefore  hath  in  it  no  cause  of  reproof. 

§  26.  And  to  this  purpose  the  whole  affair  is  excellently  stated  b^ 
the  fourteenth  canon  of  the  Apostles';  <  A  bishop  must  not  leave  his 
own  parish  or  diocese,  and  invade  that  of  another  man,'  niH  forte  quk 
etum  rationabili  causa  compellatur,  ta/nquam  qui  pomt  ibidem  cansti- 
tutus  phu  lucri  eonfefre^  et  in  causa  religiants  aliquid  profecius  pro- 
spieere:  'If  there  be  a  reasonable  cause'  he  may;  and  the  cause  is 
reasonable,  if  by  going  he  may  'do  more  good,  or  advantage  to  re- 
ligion :'  but  of  tms  he  is  not  to  be  judge  himself,  but  must  be  judged 
by  his  superiors;  et  hocnon  a  semftipso pertentet,  sed  multorum  epis^ 
ccparuMjudieio,  et  maxima  supplicatione  perfidat;  'he  must  not  do 
it  on  his  own  head,  but  by  the  sentence  and  desire  of  the  bishops.' 

§  £7.  There  needs  no  more  to  be  added  to  this,  but  that  if  a 
greater  revenue  be  annexed  to  another  charge,  and  that  it  be  in  rem 
eeclesia  that  the  more  worthy  person  should  be  advanced  thither,  to 
enable  his  better  ministries  by  those  secular  assistances  which  our  in- 
firmity needs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  but  that  if  he  be 
the  man  he  is  taken  for,  he  knows  how  to  use  those  advantages  to 
God's  glorv^  and  the  good  of  souls,  and  the  services  of  the  church ; 
and  if  he  does  so,  his  intentions  are  to  be  presumed  pure  and  holy, 
because  the  good  of  souls  is  the  principal. 

§  28.  Upon  the  supnosition  of  these  causes,  we  find  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  bishops  and  clerks  in  their  translations  was  ap- 
proved. Origen  did  first  serve  God  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
afterwards  he  went  to  Ceesarea,  to  Antioch,  to  Tyre ;  and  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  changed  his  episcopal  see  eight  times.  Nay  the  apostles 
themselves  did  so.  S.  Peter  was  first  bishop  of  Antioch,  afterwards 
of  Borne :  and  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  churches  called  8.  Paul 
to  an  ambulatory  government  and  episcopacy,  though  at  last  he  also 
was  fixed  at  Bome,  and  he  removed  Timothy  and  Titus  from  church 
to  church,  as  the  need  and  uses  of  the  church  required.  But  in  tliis, 
our  call  must  be  from  God,  or  from  our  superiors,  not  from  levity  or 
pride,  oovetousness  or  negligence.  Concerning  which,  who  please 
further  to  be  satisfied^  may  read  8.  Athanasius  Ins  epistle  to  Dracon- 
tius"  of  old;  and  of  late,  Chytrseus  in  Epistolis,  p.  150  and  678°, 
and  Gonradus  Porta  in  his  Fmnalia.    This  only ;  if  every  man  were 

*  [Coteler.  Patr.  apost,  torn.  i.  p.  443.]  «  [torn.  i.  p.  263  sqq.]  . 

"  [Sva  Hanov.  1614.] 
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indispensably  tied  to  abide  where  he  is  first  called  to  minister^  then 
it  were  not  lawful  for  an  inferior  minister  to  desire  the  good  work  of 
a  bishop ;  which  because  it  is  not  to  be  administered  in  the  same 
place  or  charge,  according  to  the  universal  discipline  of  the  church 
for  very  many  ages,  must  suppose  that  there  can  be  a  reasonable 
cause  to  change  our  charges,  because  the  apostle  commends  that 
desire  which  supposes  that  change. 

§  29.  These  being  the  limits  and  measures  of  the  rule,  it  would 
be  very  good  if  we  were  able  to  discern  concerning  the  secrets  of  our 
intentions,  and  the  causes  of  actions.  It  is  true,  that  because  men 
confound  their  actions  and  deliberations,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell 
in  many  cases  what  motive  is  the  principal  ingredient.  Sed  ut  tune 
communibus  magU  commodU  quam  privata  jactantia  studedamus, 
quum  intentioneniy  effectumque  munerU  nosiri  vellemus  intelligi;  ita 
nunc  in  ratione  edendi,  veremur  ne  forte  non  aliorum  utilitatidus,  sed 
propria  laudi  servisse  videamur^.  It  is  hard  for  a  wise  and  a  gallant 
man,  who  does  public  actions  of  greatest  worthiness  deserving  honour, 
to  tell  certainlv  whether  he  is  more  pleased  in  the  honours  that  men 
do  him  or  in  the  knowledge  that  he  hath  done  them  benefits.  But 
yet  in  very  many  cases,  we  may  af  least  guess  probably  wliich  is  the 
prevailing  ingredient,  by  these  following  measures;  besides  those 
which  I  have  noted  and  applied  to  the  special  case  of  undertaking 
the  calling  ecclesiastical?. 


SIGNS  OF  DIFFERENCE,  WHEREBY  WB  UAY  IN  A  MIXED  AND  COMPLI- 
CATED INTENTION,  DISCERN  WHICH  13  THE  PRINCIPAL  INGREDIENT. 

§  30.  1)  Whatsoever  came  in  after  the  determination  was  made, 
though  it  add  much  the  greater  confidence,  and  makes  the  resolution 
sliarper  and  more  active,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  the  prevail- 
ing ingredient ;  for  though  it  add  degrees,  yet  the  whole  determina- 
lion  was  perfected  before.  The  widow  Fulvia  was  oppressed  by 
Atiilius ;  she  complains  to  Secundus  the  lawyer.  He  considers 
whether  he  should  be  advocate  for  his  friend  Attilius,  or  for  the 
oppressed  Fulvia ;  and  at  last  determines  on  the  side  of  piety  and 
charity,  and  resolves  to  relieve  the  widow,  but  with  some  abatement 
of  his  spirit  and  confidence,  because  it  is  against  his  friend:  but 
charity  prevails.  As  he  goes  to  court  he  meets  with  Caninius,  who 
gloriously  commends  the  advocation,  and  by  superadding  that  spur 
made  his  diffidence  and  imperfect  resolution  confident  and  clear.  In 
this  case  the  whole  action  is  to  be  attributed  to  piety,  not  to  the  love 
of  fame ;  for  this  only  added  some  moments,  but  that  made  the  de- 
termination. 

§  31.  2)  When  the  determination  is  almost  made,  and  wants  some 
weight  to  finish  it,  whatsoever  then  supervenes  and  casts  the  scales, 

<»  Plin.,  lib.  i.  [ep.  8.] 

V  Vide  *  Rule  of  Holy  LiTing,'  chap.  L  sect  2.  [vol  iii  p.  19.] 
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is  not  to  be  accounted  tlie  prevailing  ingredient^  but  that  which  made 
most  in  the  suspension  and  time  of  deliberation^  and  brought  it  for- 
ward. It  is  like  buying  and  selUng :  not  the  last  maravedi  that  was 
stood  upon  was  the  greatest  argument  of  parting  with  the  goods :  but 
that  farthing  added  to  the  bigger  sum,  made  it  big  enough  ;  and  a 
child's  finger  may  thrust  a  load  forward^  which  being  haled  by 
mighty  men  stands  still  for  want  of  a  little  assistance. 

§  32.  3)  That  is  the  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  determination 
which  is  most  valued^  not  which  most  pleases ;  that  which  is  rationally 
preferred,  not  that  which  delights  the  senses.  If  the  man  had  rather 
lose  the  sensual  than  the  intellectual  good^  though  in  that  his  fancy 
is  more  delighted^  yet  this  is  the  stronger^  and  greater  in  the  divine 
acceptance ;  though  possibly  in  nature  it  be  less  active,  because  less 
pleasing  to  those  faculties,  which  whether  we  will  or  no,  will  be  very 
much  concerned  in  all  the  entercourses  of  this  life.  He  that  keeps 
a  festival  in  gratitude  and  spiritual  joy  to  do  6od  glory,  and  to  give 
Him  thanks,  and  in  the  preparation  to  the  action  is  hugely  pleased 
by  considering  the  music,  the  company,  the  festivity  and  innocent  re- 
freshments, and  in  his  fancy  leaps  at  this,  but  his  resolution  walks 
on  by  that,  hath  not  spoiled  the  regularity  of  his  conscience  by  the 
intermixture  of  the  sensual  with  the  spiritual,  so  long  as  it  remains 
innocent :  for  though  this  flames  brightest,  yet  the  other  bums  hot- 
test, and  will  last  longer  than  the  other.  But  of  this  there  is  no 
other  sign,  but  that  first  we  be  infinitely  careful  to  prescribe  measures 
and  limits  to  the  secular  joy,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  subordinate  to, 
and  complying  with  the  spiritual  and  religious :  and  secondly,  if  we 
are  willing  to  suppress  the  light  flame,  rather  than  extinguish  the 
solid  fire. 

§  83.  4)  Then  the  holy  and  pious  ingredient  is  overpowered  by 
the  mixture  of  the  secular,  when  an  instrument  toward  the  end  is 
chosen  more  proportionable  to  this  than  to  that.  Csecilius,  to  do  a 
real  not  a  fantastic  benefit  to  his  tenants,  erected  a  library  in  His  villa, 
and  promised  a  yearly  revenue  for  their  children's  education,  and 
nobler  institution.  And  thus  far  judgment  ought  to  be  made,  that 
he  intended  piety  rather  than  fame ;  for  to  his  fame,  plays  and  spec- 
tacles would  (as  the  Soman  humour  then  was)  have  served  better: 
but  when  in  the  acting  his  resolution  he  praised  that  his  pious  pur- 
pose, and  told  them  he  did  it  for  a  pious,  not  a  vain-glorious  end, 
however  the  intention  might  be  right,  this  publication  was  not  right. 
But  when  he  appointed  that  anniversary  orations  should  be  made  in 
the  praise  of  his  pious  foundation,  he  a  little  too  openly  discovered 
what  was  the  bigger  wheel  in  that  motion.  For  he  that  serves  a 
secret  piety  by  a  public  panegyric,  disorders  the  piety  by  dismantling 
the  secret :  it  may  still  be  piety,  but  it  will  be  lessened  bv  the  pub- 
lication ;  though  this  publication  be  no  otherwise  criminal,  than  be- 
cause it  is  vain.  Meminimus  quanta  majore  ahimo  honestatis  frtictus 
in  contcientia  guam  infama  rejxmaCur.   Sequi  enim  gloria,  non  appeli 
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debet ;  nee  si  casu  aliqtio  nan  eeqwUur,  idcirco  quod  gloriam  meruU 
minus  pulchrum  est :  hi  vero  qui  benefacta  sua  verbis  adamant^  nan 
ideo  pradicare  quia  /ecerint,  sed  ut  pradicarent  /ecisse  ereduntur^; 
which  is  the  very  thing  which  I  affirm  in  this  particular.  If  the  in* 
termediate  or  consequent  actions  serve  the  collateral  or  secular  end, 
most  visibly  it  is  to  be  supposed^  that  this  was  the  greater  motive^  and 
had  too  great  an  influence  into  the  deliberation. 

§  34.  But  because  the  heart  of  man  is  so  intricate,  trifling,  and 
various,  in  most  cases  it  must  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  if  the 
mixture  be  innocent,  the  whole  deliberation  is  secured  in  the  kind  of 
it^  and  for  degrees  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can. 

§  35.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  the  secular  end  mixed  with  the 
spiritual  and  religious,  the  just  and  the  honest,  be  unlawful,  and  yet 
intended,  though  in  a  less  degree,  though  but  accidentally  and  by  an 
after  consent ;  the  conscience  is  neither  sure  nor  right,  but  is  dis* 
honoured  and  defiled :  for  the  whole  deliberation  is  made  criminal 
by  mingling  with  forbidden  purposes.  He  that  takes  up  arms  under 
his  prince  in  a  just  war,  and  at  uie  same  time  intends  revenge  against 
his  private  enemy,  casually  engaged  on  the  adverse  party,  loses  the 
reward  of  his  obedience,  and  changes  it  for  the  devilish  pleasures  of 
revenge. 

Concerning  the  measure  and  conduct  of  our  intentions,  tliere  are 
some  other  things  to  be  said,  but  because  they  are  extrinsical  to  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  rule,  they  are  properly  to  be  considered  under 
their  own  head. 


EULE  VL 

Ay  AROUMENT  WOT  SUFPIOIBNT  NOR  OOMPBTEST,  THOUGH  IT  DO  PERSUADE  US 
TO  A  THING  IN  ITSELF  GOOD,  IS  NOT  THE  GROUND  Of  A  RIGHT,  NOR  A  SUFFI- 
CIENT WARRANT  FOR  A  SURE  CONSCIENCE. 

§  1.  He  that  goes  to  public  prayers  because  it  is  the  custom,  or 
communicates  at  Easter  to  avoid  a  censure,  hath  done  an  act  in  itself 
good,  but  his  motive  was  neither  competent,  nor  sufficient  to  make 
the  action  religious,  or  to  manifest  and  declare  the  conscience  to  be 
sure  and  right.  For  conscience  is  the  repository  of  practical  reasons: 
and  as  in  civil  actions  we  count  him  a  fool  who  wears  clothes  only 
because  they  cost  him  nothing,  or  walks  because  he  would  see  his 
shadow  move  upon  the  wall ;  so  it  is  in  moral.  When  the  reason  is 
incompetent,  the  action  is  by  chance,  neither  prudent,  nor  chosen, 
alterable  by  a  trifle,  tending  to  a  cheap  end,  proceeding  by  a  regard- 
less motion :  and  conscience  might  as  well  be  seated  in  the  fancy,  or 
in  the  foot,  as  in  the  understanding,  if  its  nature  and  proper  design 

•  Plin.,  lib.  i.  [ep.  8.] 
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vere  not  to  be  conducted  with  reasons  proportionable  to  such  actions 
vhich  tend  to  an  end  perfective  of  man^  and  productive  of  felicity. 

§  2.  This  rule  is  so  to  be  understood^  that  it  be  not  required  of  all 
men  to  have  reasons  equally  good  for  the  same  determinations^  but 
sufficient  and  reasonable  in  themselves^  and  apt  to  lead  them  in  their 
proper  capacities  and  dispositions^  that  is,  reasons  proportionable  to 
that  kind  of  things  in  which  the  determination  is  instanced,  viz.,  a 
religious  reason  for  an  action  of  religion ;  a  prudent  reason  for  a  civil 
action :  but  if  it  be  in  its  proper  kind,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  pro* 
bable,  provided  always,  that  it  makes  a  sure  mind,  and  a  full  per- 
suasion. 

§  8.  He  that  believes  christian  religion,  because  the  men  are  cha- 
ritable and  chaste,  and  so  taught  to  be,  and  commanded  by  the  reli- 
gion,  is  brought  into  a  good  place  by  a  single  taper;  but  he  came  in 
by  no  false  light,  and  he  is  there  where  he  ought  to  be.  He  did  not 
see  the  way  in  so  brightly  as  S.  Paul  did,  who  was  conducted  in  by 
an  angel  from  heaven,  with  a  bright  flame  in  his  hand ;  but  he  made 
shift  to  see  his  way  in :  and  because  the  light  that  guided  him  came 
from  heaven,  his  conscience  was  rightly  instructed,  and  if  it  per- 
suaded him  heartily,  his  conscience  is  as  sure  as  it  is  right. 

Quest 

§  4.  Upon  the  account  and  consequence  of  this  rule  it  is  proper 
to  enquire,  whether  it  be  lawful  and  ingenuous  to  go  about  to  per- 
suade a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  proposition,  by  arguments  with 
which  himself  is  not  persuaded,  and  which  he  believes  are  not  suffi- 
cient?   The  case  is  this : 

§  5.  Girolami  a  learned  priest  of  Ferrara  finds  that  many  of  his 
parishioners  are  infected  with  Judaism,  by  reason  of  their  conversa- 
tion with  the  Jewish  merchants.  He  studies  the  Jewish  books  to 
discover  the  weakness  of  their  arguments,  and  to  convince  them 
upon  their  own  grounds.  But  finding  his  parishioners  moved  only  by 
popular  arguments,  and  not  capable  of  understanding  the  secrets  of 
the  old  nrophets,  the  synchronisms,  nor  the  computation  of  Daniers 
weeks,  tne  infinite  heaps  of  reasons  by  which  Christianity  stands  firm 
in  defiance  of  all  pretensions  to  the  contrary ;  sees  it  necessary  to 
persuade  them  by  things  as  easy  as  those  are  by  which  they  were 
abused.  But  then  he  considers,  If  they  were  by  error  led  into 
error,  it  is  not  fit  that  by  error  also  they  should  be  led  out  of  it  into 
truth;  for  God  needs  not  to  be  served  with  a  lie,  and  evil  must  not 
be  done  that  good  may  be  thence  procured :  but  if  I  go  by  a  false 
argument  to  cozen  them  into  truth,  I  tell  a  lie  to  recover  tliem  from 
a  he,  and  it  is  a  disparagement  to  the  cause  of  Ood,  that  it  must  be 
supported  by  the  devil.  But  having  discoursed  thus  far,  he  con- 
siders  further;  every  argument  which  I  am  able  to  answer,  I  know 
cannot  conclude  in  the  question ;  for  if  it  be  to  be  answered,  it  is  at 
most  but  a  specious  outside  of  reason;  and  he  that  knows  this,  oi 
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believes  it  so^  either  must  not  use  that  instrument  of  persuasion^  or 
if  he  does^  he  must  resolve  to  abuse  the  man's  understanding  before 
he  can  set  it  right :  and  this  he  believes  to  be  against  the  honour  of 
truth,  and  the  rules  of  charity,  and  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

To  this  question  I  answer  by  several  propositions. 

§  6.  1)  It  is  not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  for  God  and  for  truth ;  be« 
cause  Ood  will  not  be  served  by  that  which  He  hates,  and  there  are 
no  defects  in  truth  which  need  such  violent  remedies.  Therefore 
Girolami  might  not  to  persuade  his  judaizing  parishioners  tell  them 
a  tale  of  a  vision,  or  pretend  a  tradition  which  is  not,  or  falsify  a 
record,  because  these  are  direct  arts  of  the  devil,  this  is  a  doing  evil  for 
a  good  end ;  and  eveiy  single  lie  is  equally  hated  by  God,  and  where 
there  is  a  difference,  it  is  made  by  complication,  or  the  mixing  of 
somethinff  else  with  the  lie :  and  because  God  hath  created  and  com 
municated  to  mankind,  not  only  sufficient  but  abundant  justifications 
of  whatsoever  He  hath  commanded  us  to  believe,  therefore  He  hates 
infinitely  to  have  His  glorious  economy  of  faith  and  truth  to  be  dis- 
ordered and  discomposed  by  the  productions  of  hell.  For  every  lie 
is  of  the  devil. 

§  7.  2)  It  is  lawful  to  use  an  argument  cut  potest  subesse /ahum, 
such  which  I  know  is  not  certain,  but  yet  I  actually  believe  it  to  be 
true.  That  is,  though  the  ai^ument  be  not  demonstrative  but  pro- 
bable only,  yet  I  may  safely  use  it,  if  I  believe  myself  to  be  on  the 
right  side  of  the  probability.  For  a  real  truth,  and  a  supposed  truth, 
are  all  one  as  to  the  innocence  of  my  purposes.  And  he  that  knows 
how  little  certainty  there  is  in  human  discourses,  and  how  we  know 
in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part,  and  that  of  every  tiling  whereof  we 
know  a  little,  we  are  ignorant  in  much  more,  must  either  be  content 
with  such  proportions  as  the  things  will  bear,  or  as  himself  can  get, 
or  else  he  must  never  seek  to  alter  or  to  persuade  any  man  to  be  of 
his  opinion.  For  the  greatest  part  of  discourses  that  are  in  the 
whole  world,  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  probable  inducements,  plausi- 
bilities, and  witty  entertainments :  and  the  throng  of  notices  is  not 
unlike  the  accidents  of  a  battle,  in  which  every  man  tells  a  new  tale, 
something  that  he  saw,  mingled  with  a  great  many  things  which  he 
saw  not,  his  eyes  and  his  fear  joining  together  equally  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  illusion,  these  make  up  the  stories.  And  in  the  obser* 
vatiou  of  things  there  is  infinitely  more  variety  than  in  faces,  and  in 
the  contingencies  of  the  world.  Let  ten  thousand  men  read  the 
same  books,  and  they  shall  all  make  several  uses,  draw  several  notes, 
and  understand  them  to  several  effects  and  purposes.  Knowledge  is 
infinite,  and  out  of  this  infinity  every  one  snatches  some  things  real, 
and  some  images  of  things;  and  there  are  so  many  coguoscitive 
faculties  above  and  below,  and  powers  ministering  to  knowledge,  and 
all  these  have  so  many  ways  of  being  abased  or  hindered,  and  of 
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being  imperfect;  and  the  degrees  of  imperfection,  positive,  and  pri- 
vative, and  negative,  are  also  themselves  absolutely  so  infinite,  that 
to  arrive  at  probabilities  in  most  things  is  no  small  progression. 
Bat  we  must  oe  content  to  make  use  of  that,  both  for  ourselves  and 
others. 

§  8.  Upon  this  account  we  may  quote  scriptures  to  those  senses 
which  thev  can  well  serve  in  a  question,  and  in  which  they  are  used 
by  learned  men,  though  we  suppose  the  principal  intention  be  of  a 
different  thing,  so  it  oe  not  contrary.  For  all  learned  men  know 
that  in  scripture  many  sayings  are  full  of  potential  significations,  be- 
sides what  are  on  the  face  of  the  words,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  design : 
and  therefore  although  we  may  not  allege  scripture  in  a  sense  con- 
traiy  to  what  we  believe  it  meant ;  yet  to  any  thing  besides  its  first 
meaning,  we  may,  if  the  analosy  will  bear  it ;  and  if  by  learned  men 
it  be  so  used,  that  is  in  effect,  because  for  aught  we  know  it  may  be 
so  indeed. 

§  9.  3)  If  a  man  suppose  his  arguments  sufficient  and  competent 
to  persuade,  though  they  be  neither  fitting  to  persuade,  nor  at  all 
sufficient,  he  may  yet  lawfully  use  them.  For  in  this  case  though 
himself  be  deceived,  yet  because  it  is  upon  the  strength  of  those 
a^uments  he  relies,  he  can  be  tied  to  use  no  better  than  he  hath : 
and  since  his  conscience  is  heartily  persuaded,  though  it  be  in  error, 
yet  that  which  follows  that  persuasion  is  innocent  (if  it  be  not  min- 
gled with  design)  though  it  may  be  that  which  went  before  was 
not  so. 

§  10.  4)  In  the  persuasion  of  a  truth,  it  is  lawful  to  use  such 
ai^uments  whose  strength  is  wholly  made  prevailing  by  the  weakness 
of  him  that  is  to  be  persuaded.  Such  as  are  arguments  ad  kaminem, 
that  is,  proportionable  to  the  doctrines,  customs,  usages,  belief,  and 
careduUty  of  the  man.    The  reasons  are  these : 

a)  Because  ignorant  persons  are  not  capable  of  such  arguments 
as  may  demonstrate  the  question ;  and  he  that  goes  about  to  draw  a 
child  to  him,  may  pull  him  by  the  long  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  need 
not  to  hire  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

P)  That  which  will  demonstrate  a  truth  to  one  person,  possibly  will 
never  move  another.  Because  our  reason  does  not  consist  in  a  mathe- 
matical point :  and  the  heart  of  reason,  that  vital  and  most  sensible 
part,  in  which  only  it  can  be  conquered  fairly,  is  an  ambulatory 
essence,  and  not  fixed ;  it  wanders  up  and  down  like  a  floating  island, 
or  like  that  which  we  call  the  life  blood ;  and  it  is  not  often  very 
easy  to  hit  that  white  by  which  only  our  reason  is  brought  to  perfect 
assent :  and  this  needs  no  other  proof  but  our  daily  experience,  and 
common  notices  of  things.  That  which  at  one  time  is  not  regarded, 
at  another  time  is  a  prevailing  motive ;  and  I  have  observed  that  a 
discourse  at  one  time  hath  been  lightly  regarded,  or  been  only  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear,  which  a  year  or  two  after  hath  made  great  impressions 
of  piety  upon  the  spirit  of  the  hearers.     And  therefore,  that  I  can 
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answer  the  argument^  it  is  not  enough  to  make  me  think  it  necessary 
to  lay  it  aside  or  to  despise  it;  there  may  be  something  in  him  that 
hears  me^  that  can  make  the  argument  to  become  perfect  and  effec- 
tual; and  the  want  of  that  it  may  be  in  me^  makes  me  apt  to  slight 
it.  And  besides  that  some  pretended  answers  are  illusions  rather 
than  solutions,  it  may  be,  that  beyond  my  answer,  a  wiser  man  may 
make  a  reply,  and  confirm  the  argument  so  as  I  know  not:  and 
therefore  if  it  be  truth  you  persuade,  it  were  altogether  as  good,  and 
I  am  sure  much  more  easy,  to  let  the  man  you  persuade  enter  at  the 
first  and  broadest  gate  of  the  true  proposition,  than  after  having 
passed  through  a  great  many  turnings  and  labyrinths,  at  last  come 
but  to  the  same  place  where  he  might  first  have  entered.  There  are 
some  witty  men  that  can  answer  any  thing;  but  suppose  they  could 
not,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  that  men  should  be  tied  in  all  cases 
to  speak  nothing  but  demonstrations. 

y)  Some  men  are  to  be  wrought  upon  not  by  direct  ai^ument,  but 
by  artifices  and  back  blows;  they  are  easy  enough  to  believe  the 
truth,  if  they  could ;  and  therefore  you  must,  to  persuade  them,  re- 
move their  prejudices  and  prepossessions ;  and  to  this  purpose,  it  will 
not  be  necessaiy  to  bring  those  things  which  are  proper  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  things  accidental  and  extrinsical.  They  who  were  pre- 
judiced at  our  blessed  Saviour  because  He  was  of  Galilee,  needed  no 
other  argument  to  make  them  to  believe  in  Him,  but  to  confute  that 
foolish  proverb,  '^Out  of  Galilee  comes  no  goodP :"  and  yet  He  that 
from  thence  thinks  the  question  of  His  being  the  Messias  sufficiently 
concluded,  is  very  far  from  understanding  the  effect  and  powers  of ' 
argument. 

b)  The  hindrances  of  belief  are  seated  in  several  faculties,  in  our 
fancy,  in  our  will,  in  our  appetite :  now  in  these  cases  there  is  no  way 
to  persuade,  but  by  ai^ng  so  as  to  prevail  with  that  faculty.  If 
any  man  should  say  that  our  blessed  Saviour  is  not  yet  come  in  the 
flesh,  upon  a  foolish  fancy  that  he  believes  not  that  God  would 
honour  such  a  wicked  nation  with  so  great  a  glory,  as  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  should  be  born  of  them ;  he  needs  no  argument 
to  persuade  him  to  be  a  Christian,  but  by  having  it  proved  to  him, 
that  it  was  not  only  likely,  but  really  so,  and  necessary  it  should  be 
80,  not  only  for  the  verification  of  the  prophecies  of  Him,  but  for 
divers  congruities  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  things.  Here 
the  argument  is  to  confute  the  fancy  only,  not  the  reason. 

c)  Sometimes  the  judgment  is  right,  but  the  affections  are  per- 
verse ;  and  then,  not  demonstrations,  but  popular  arguments  are  not 
only  lawful,  but  useful,  and  sufficient.  For  reasons  of  abstracted 
speculation  move  not  the  lower  man.  Make  the  people  in  love  with 
your  proposition,  and  cause  them  to  hate  the  contrarv,  and  you  have 
done  all  that  they  are  capable  of.  When  some  divmes  in  Germany 
were  forced  for  their  own  defence  to  gain  the  people  to  their  party, 

9  [John  i.  46 ;  Til  52.] 
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thej  disputed  against  the  absolute  decree  of  reprobation,  by  telling 
them  that  their  adyersaries'  doctrine  did  teach  that  God  did  drag 
the  pretty  children  from  their  mothers'  breasts,  and  ttirow  many  of 
them  ink)  the  eternal  portion  of  devils :  this  moved  the  women,  who 
follow  reason  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  in  love  with  it,  and  their 
understanding  is  oftentimes  more  in  their  heart  than  in  their  head. 
And  there  are  thousands  of  people,  men  and  women,  who  believe 
upon  no  other  account  than  this,  neither  can  they  be  taught  other- 
wise. When  S.  Paul  would  persuade  the  Jews  to  reason,  and  from 
laying  violent  hands  upon  him ;  he  was  not  to  attempt  it  by  offering 
undeniably  to  prove  that  he  did  well  by  going  to  the  gentiles,  since 
God  had  rejected  the  Jews,  excepting  a  remnant  only :  but  he  per- 
suaded them  by  telluig  them  he  did  nothing  against  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  temple. 

0  There  are  some  fondnesses  and  strange  adkerencies  to  trifles 
in  most  people,  humours  of  the  nation,  love  of  the  advantage  of  their 
fiimilies,  relations  to  sects  or  dignities,  natural  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, in  a  correspondency  to  which  all  those  arguments  which  are 
dressed,  are  like  to  prevail,  and  caimot  otherwise  do  it.  For  when  a 
man's  understanding  is  mingled  with  interest,  his  arguments  must 
have  something  of  this,  or  else  they  will  never  stir  that :  and  there- 
fore all  our  arguments  cannot  be  freed  from  such  allays. 

Y?)  In  all  the  discourses  of  men,  not  only  orators,  but  philosophers, 
and  even  in  their  severest  discourses,  all  the  good  and  all  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  heap  together  many  arguments,  who  yet  cannot 
suppose  them  all  certain ;  but  yet  they  therefore  innocently  use  them, 
b^use  as  there  are  several  capacities  of  men  to  be  dealt  withal ;  so 
there  are  several  notices  of  things ;  and  that  may  be  highly  con- 
cluding, which  it  may  be  is  not  well  represented,  and  therefore  not 
fancied  or  observed  by  him  that  uses  it ;  and  to  another  it  becomes 
effective  because  he  does. 

B)  The  holy  Spirit  of  GtoA  himself  in  His  entercourses  with  men 
is  pleased  to  descend  to  our  capacities,  and  to  use  arguments  taken 
from  our  own  principles,  and  which  prevail  more  by  silencing  us, 
rather  than  demonstrating  the  thing.  Thus  8.  Paid  in  his  argu- 
ments for  the  resurrection  uses  this ;  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is 
our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain<).''  There  are  some, 
even  too  many  now-a-days,  and  many  more  then,  who  would  have 
granted  both  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent;  but  because  the 
Corinthians  disavowed  the  consequent,  they  were  forced  to  admit  the 
antecedent.  And  at  last,  thousands  of  persons  could  never  be  drawn 
from  their  error,  if  we  might  not  make  use  of  arguments,  weak  like 
their  capacities,  and  more  proportionable  to  their  understanding  than 
to  the  question. 

There  are  two  cautions  to  be  added  to  make  the  rule  perfect : 

1  [I  Cor.  XF.  14.] 
IX*  H 
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1)  That  if  the  disciple  relying  upon  bis  master's  authority  more 
than  his  own  ability  to  juJge^  ask  the  doctor^  whether  upon  his 
knowledge  and  faith  that  argument  does  evict  the  question ;  if  the 
doctor  himself  does  not  believe  it,  he  must  then  put  no  more  force 
upon  it  by  his  affirmation  and  authority  than  he  thinks  it  does  in 
nature  bear ;  but  must  give  prudent  accounts  of  the  whole  question 
in  compliance  to  the  present  necessity  of  the  demander. 

Of  tne  same  consideration  it  is,  when  a  question  being  disputed 
between  two  parties,  the  standers  by  expect  the  truest  and  most 
proper  account  of  things.  In  this  case,  all  openness  and  ingenuity 
is  to  be  used  according  to  our  own  sense  of  things,  not  according  to 
what  may  comply  with  any  man's  weakness ;  and  the  not  doing  so  is 
want  of  ingenuity,  and  the  worthiness  of  christian  charity,  and  a 
perfect  deceiving  them  who  expect  and  desire  such  things  as  ought 
to  be  finallv  relied  upon. 

2)  In  all  arguments  which  are  to  prevail  by  the  weakness  or  ad- 
vantages taken  from  the  man,  he  that  goes  about  to  persuade,  must 
not  sajr  any  thing  that  he  knows  to  be  false ;  but  he  must  comply 
and  twist  about  tiie  man's  weakness,  so  as  to  be  innocent  all  the  way. 
Let  him  take  him  that  is  weak  and  wrap  him  in  swaddling  clothes, 
but  not  encompass  him  with  snakes.  But  yet  tliis  hath  one  loose 
and  permission  that  may  be  used. 

§11.8)  It  is  lawful  for  a  man  in  persuading  another  to  a  truth, 
to  make  use  of  a  false  proposition,  which  he  that  is  to  be  persuaded 
already  doth  believe :  that  is,  a  man  may  justly  dispute  upon  the 
supposition,  not  upon  the  concession  and  granting  of  an  error.  Thus 
S.  Paul  disputed  with  the  Corinthians',  and  to  induce  them  into  a 
belief  of  the  resurrection,  made  use  of  a  foolish  custom  among  them 
in  use,  of  being  baptized  for  the  dead.  For  the  christian  church 
hath  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper;  at  the  be- 
ginning some  of  the  Christians  used  baptism,  and  in  succeeding  ages 
they  used  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  for  the  dead,  and  do  to 
this  dav  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  this  fond  custom  of  theirs 
S.  Paul  thus  argues^  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  then  it  is  to  no 
purpose  that  you  are  baptized  for  the  dead ;  but  that  is  to  purpose, 
as  you  suppose ;  therefore  there  is  a  resurrection. — Thus  prayer  for 
the  dead,  and  invocation  of  saints,  according  to  the  principles  taught 
in  the  primitive  church,  might  have  been  made  use  of  against  each 
other.  If  all  men  are  imperfect  till. the  day  of  judgment,  and  till 
then  enter  not  into  heaven,  then  you  cannot  with  confidence  make 
prayers  to  them,  who  for  aught  you  know,  need  your  help  more :  but 
if  all  that  die  well,  that  is,  if  all  that  die  in  the  Lord  do  instantly 
enjoy  the  beatifical  vision,  and  so  are  in  a  condition  to  be  prayed  to, 
then  they  need  not  to  be  prayed  for.  As  for  the  middle  place,  they 
in  those  ages  knew  no  such  thing  as  men  have  since  dreamed  of. 
As  God  in  some  cases  makes  use  of  a  prepared  wickedness,  though 

■  [ver.  29.]  »  [Compare  voL  v.  p.  309.] 
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lie  infers  none^  much  less  does  He  make  any  to  be  necessary  and 
uiiavoidable ;  so  may  ^ood  men  and  wise  make  use  of  a  prepared  error, 
a  £aIsehood  already  bcJieved;  but  they  must  neither  teach^  nor  betray 
any  one  into  it. 

The  objections  mentioned  in  the  state  of  this  question,  are  already 
answered  in  the  stating  the  propositions. 

Bat  now  arises  another  question,  and  the  solution  will  follow  upon 
the  same  grounds* 

Quest. 

§  12.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  good  end  for  preachers  to 
afl&ight  men  with  panic  terrors,  and  to  create  fears  that  have  no 
ground ;  as  to  tell  them  if  they  be  liars,  their  faces  will  be  deformed ; 
5  th^  be  perjured,  the  devil  will  haunt  them  in  visible  shapes ;  if 
thqr  be  sacrilegious,  they  shall  have  the  leprosy;  or  any  thing 
whereby  weak  and  ignorant  people  can  be  most  wrought  upon. 

I  answer  briefly : 

§  IS.  There  are  terrors  enough  in  the  New  testament  to  af- 
fright any  man  from  his  sins,  who  can  be  wrought  upon  by  fear : 
and  if  all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  say,  and  all  that  Christ  and 
His  apostles  published  be  not  sufficient,  then  nothing  can  be.  For 
I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  a  greater  or  more  formidable  evil  than 
hell;  and  no  terrors  can  bring  greater  affirightment  than  those 
which  are  the  proper  portion  of  the  damned.  But  the  measures  of 
the  permission  ana  liberty  that  can  be  used,  are  these : 

§  14.  1)  A  preacher  or  governor  may  aflright  those  that  are  under 
Uiem,  and  deter  them  from  sin,  by  threatening  them  with  any  thing 
which  probably  may  happen.  So  he  may  denounce  a  curse  upon  the 
estate  of  sacnlegious  persons,  robbers  of  churches,  oppressors  of 
priests,  and  widows,  and  orphans ;  and  particularly,  whatsoever  the 
widow  or  orphan  in  the  oitterness  of  their  souls  do  praj  may 
happen  upon  such  evil  persons ;  or  what  the  church  in  the  instru- 
ments of  donation  have  expressed:  as,  to  die  childless;  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  gout ;  to  have  an  ambulatory  life,  the  fortune  of  a 
penny,  since  for  that  he  forsakes  God  and  his  religion ;  a  distracted 
mind  or  fancy,  or  any  thing  of  this  nature.  For  since  the  curses  of 
this  life  and  of  the  other  are  indefinitely  threatened  to  all  sinners, 
and  some  particularly  to  certain  sins,  as  want  is  to  the  detainers  of 
tithes,  a  wandering  fortune  to  church  robbers  " ;  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of  such  particulars  as  are  most 
likely  to  be  effective  upon  the  consciences  of  sinners. 

§15.2)  It  is  lawful  to  affright  men  with  the  threatening  of  any 
thing  that  b  possible  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  effects  of  providence. 
For  every  sin  is  against  an  infinite  God,  and  His  anger  is  sometimes 
the  greatest,  and  can  produce  what  evil  He  please ;  and  He  uses  to 

•  [Maladuiii.  8,  &&;  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  12.] 
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arm  all  His  creatures  against  sinners^  and  sometimes  scnKes  a  stroke 
with  His  own  hand^  and  creates  a  prodigy  of  example  to  perpetuate 
a  fear  upon  men  to  all  ages. 

But  this  is  to  be  admitted  with  these  cautions : 

a)  It  must  be  done  so  as  to  be  limited  within  those  ways  which 
need  not  suppose  a  miracle  to  have  them  effected.  Thus  to  threaten 
a  sinner  in  England,  that  if  he  profanes  the  holy  sacrament  a  tiger 
shall  meet  him  in  the  churchyard  and  tear  him,  is  so  improbable 
and  unreasonable,  that  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  done,  lest  the  autho- 
rity, and  the  counsel,  and  the  threatening  become  ridiculous :  but 
we  have  warrant  to  threaten  him  with  diseases,  and  sharp  sicknesses, 
and  temporal  death ;  and  the  warrant  is  derived  from  a  precedent  in 
scripture,  God's  dealing  with  the  Corinthian  communicants  ^. 

p)  He  who  thus  intends  to  dissuade,  must  in  prudence  be  careful 
that  he  be  not  too  decretory  and  determinate  in  the  particular ;  but 
either  wholly  instance  in  general  threatenings,  or  with  exceptive  and 
cautious  terms  in  the  particular;  as,  take  heed  lest  such  an  evil 
happen  :  or,  it  is  likely  it  may,  and  we  have  no  security  for  a  minute 
against  it;  and  so  God  hath  done  to  others. 

y)  Let  these  be  only  threatenings,  not  prophecies,  lest  the  whole 
dispensation  become  contemptible ;  and  therefore  let  all  such  threat- 
enings be  understood  with  a  provision,  that  if  such  things  do  not 
happen,  the  man  hath  not  escaped  God's  anger,  but  is  reserved  for 
worse.  God  walketh  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  His  footsteps 
are  not  seen ;  but  however,  evil  is  the  portion  of  the  sinner. 

§  16.  3)  In  all  those  threatenings  which  are  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  gospel,  or  the  state  of  things  and  persons  with  which 
we  have  entercourse,  we  may  take  all  that  liberty  that  can  by  apt 
instruments  concur  to  the  work  of  God ;  dressing  them  with  circum- 
stances of  terror  and  affrightment,  and  representing  spiritual  events 
by  metaphors,  apologues,  and  instances  of  nature.  Thus  our  blessed 
Lord  expressing  the  torments  of  hell,  signifies  the  greatness  of  them 
by  such  things  which  in  nature  are  most  terrible ;  as  brimstone  and 
fire,  the  worm  of  conscience,  weeping  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  But  this  I  say  must  ever  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  analogy 
to  what  is  revealed,  and  must  not  make  excursions  to  extra-regular 
and  ridiculous  significations.  Such  as  is  the  fancy  of  some  divines 
in  the  Soman  church,  and  particularly  of  Comehus  a  Lapide  *,  that 
the  souls  of  the  damned  shall  be  rolled  up  in  bundles  like  a  heap  and 
involved  circles  of  snakes,  and  in  hell  shall  sink  down  like  a  stone 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  falling  still  downward  for  ever  and  ever. 
This  is  not  well ;  but  let  the  expressions  be  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  what  is  revealed.  The  divines  in  several  ages  have  taken 
great  liberty  in  this  affair,  which  I  know  no  reason  to  reprove,  if 
some  of  .their  tragical  expressions  did  not,  or  were  not  apt  to  pass 

^  [1  Cor.  xi.  80.]  *  In  Apocal.  [rid.  in  cap.  ziv.  p.  240.] 
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into  dc^matical  affirmatives,  and  opinions  of  reality  in  such  in- 
ventions. 

§  17.  4)  If  any  extra-regular  example  hath  ever  happened,  that 
mav  be  made  use  of  to  affright  men  from  the  same  or  the  like  sins, 
ana  so  pass  into  a  regular  warning.  Thus,  though  it  but  once 
happened,  that  God  punished  rebellion  by  causing  the  earth  to  open 
and  swallow  up  the  rebels  against  their  prince  and  priest,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  that  is,  it  is  but  once  recorded  in  holy  scripture ;  yet  God 
hath  the  same  power  now,  and  the  same  anger  against  rebellion ;  and 
as  He  can,  so  we  are  not  sure  that  He  will  not  oftentimes  do  the 
same.  Whatsoever  hath  happened  and  can  happen,  we  ought  to 
fear  lest  in  the  like  cases  it  should  happen.  And  therefore  this  is  a 
proper  instrument  of  a  just  fear,  and  apt  rightly  to  minister  to  a  sure 
and  a  right  conscience. 

§  18.  5)  If  any  prodigy  of  accident  and  judgment  hath  happened, 
though  it  be  possible  it  may  be  done  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  gloiy,  yet  because  it  is  ten  thousand  to  one,  but  it  is  because 
of  sin  too ;  this  may  be  made  use  of  to  affright  sinners,  although 
there  be  no  indication  for  what  sin  that  judgment  happened.  Thus 
the  ruin  of  the  Greek  monarchy  finished  upon  the  day  of  pentecost  ^ : 
the  fearful  and  prodigious  swallowing  up  the  cities  of  the  Colossians 
and  Laodiceans*;  the  burning  towns  and  villages  by  eruption  of  fire 
firom  mountains;  the  sudden  cataracts  of  water  breaking  from  the 
Indian  hills ;  the  sudden  deaths  and  madness  of  many  people ;  the 
horrible  ruin  and  desolation  of  families  and  kingdoms,  may  be  indif- 
ferently used  and  propounded  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  where  there  is 
need  of  such  violent  courses :  and  provided  that  they  be  charitably 
and  prudently  applied,  may  effect  fear  and  caution  in  some  sinners, 
who  otherwise  would  be  too  ready  for  gaieties  and  unsafe  liberties. 

§  19.  6)  To  children  and  fools,  and  all  those  whose  understanding 
is  but  a  little  better,  it  hath  been  in  all  ages  practised,  that  they  be 
affrighted  with  mormos  and  bugbears,  that  they  may  be  cozened  into 
goooL  But  this  is  therefore  permitted,  because  other  things  which 
are  real,  certain,  or  probable,  cannot  be  understood  or  perceived  by 
them :  and  therefore  these  things  are  not  to  be  permitted,  where  it 
can  well  be  otherwise.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  fit  that  their  understandings 
should  be  conducted  thither  where  they  ought  to  go,  and  by  such 
instruments  as  can  be  useful. 

f  [So  Tol.  ii.  p.  £S8. — Obseua  vide-  emend,  temp.,  p.  630.    For  the  history 

tar  (Constantinopolis)  postridie  pascha*  and  authorities,  see  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixviii.  1 

eapto  in  die  pentecostes ;   sed  pericu-  *  [Oros.  Hist,  lib.  yii.  cap.  7  p.  473.J 
losum  est  hate  definire. — Scaliger,  de 
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BULB  vn. 

A  C0N8CIBN0B  DBTBRMINSO  BT  THl  OOUSSSL  OV  WI8B  MZH,  BYBH  AGAIH8T 
1X8  OWN  INCLINATIQirBy  KAT  BB  BUBB  AVD  BIGHT. 

Foe  in  many  cases  tae  counsel  of  wise  men  is  the  best  aigiunent ; 
and  if  the  conscience  was  first  inclined  by  a  weaker,  every  change  to 
a  better  is  a  degree  of  certainty.  In  this  case,  to  persist  in  the  first 
inclination  of  conscience,  is  obstinacy,  not  constancy:  bat  on  the 
other  side,  to  change  our  first  persuasion  when  it  is  well  built,  for 
the  counsel  of  men  of  another  persuasion,  though  wiser  than  our- 
selves, is  levity,  not  humility.  This  rule  is  practicable  only  in  such 
cases  where  the  conscience  observes  the  weakness  of  its  first  induce- 
ment, or  justly  suspects  it,  and  hath  not  reason  so  much  to  suspect 
the  sentence  of  wiser  men.  How  it  is  further  to  be  reducea  to 
practice,  is  more  properly  to  be  considered  in  the  third  diapter,  and 
thither  I  refer  it. 


EITLB  Vm. 

HE  THAT  BIK8  AOAIKBT  A  RIGHT  AKH  A  SUBS  COVSCIZVCB,  WHATETBR  THB 
INBTANOB  BB,  0OKMIT8  A  6BBAT  BUT,  BUT  HOT  A  DOUBUS  ORB. 

§  1.  His  sin  is  indeed  the  greater,  because  it  is  less  excusable  and 
more  bold.  For  the  more  hght  there  is  in  a  regular  understand- 
ing, the  more  malice  there  is  in  an  irregular  will.  "  If  I  had  not 
come  to  them,''  said  Christ,  "  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  have 
they  no  cover  for  their  sin  *  :'*  that  is,  because  they  are  sufBcientl^ 
taught  their  duty.  It  is  not  an  aggravation  of  sin,  barely  to  say,  it 
was  done  against  our  conscience :  for  aU  sins  are  so,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  mediately  or  immediately,  in  the  principle  or  in  the 
emanation.  But  thus,  the  more  sure  and  confident  tne  conscience 
is,  the  sin  receives  the  greater  degree.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  it, 
that  it  was  done  against  a  clear  light,  and  a  full  understanding,  and 
a  perfect,  contraiy  determination. 

§2.  But  even  then  it  does  not  make  it  to  be  a  distinct  sin. 
"Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin V'  s^d  the  apostle,  but  he  did 
not  say  it  was  two.  It  is  a  transcendant  passing  upon  every  sinful 
action,  that  it  is  against  a.  known  law,  and  a  contrary  reason  and 
persuasion ;  but  if  this  could  make  the  act  to  be  doubly  irregular,  by 

•  [John  XV.  22.]  *  [Rom.  xir.  23.] 
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the  same  reasoD^  every  substance  must  be  two,  viz.,  by  having  a 
being,  and  a  substantial  being.  And  the  proper  reason  of  this  is, 
because  the  conscience  obliges  and  ties  us  by  tne  band  of  the  com- 
mandment, the  same  individual  band,  and  no  other.  The  conscience 
is  therefore  against  the  act,  because  the  commandment  is  a^inst  it ; 
the  conscience  being  Ood's  remembrancer,  the  record,  and  the  re- 
gister of  the  law.  A  thief  does  not  sin  against  the  law  and  the  judge 
severally ;  neither  does  the  magistrate  punish  him  one  way,  and  the  law 
another.  The  conscience  hath  no  law  of  its  own,  but  the  law  of  God 
is  the  rale  of  it :  therefore  where  there  is  but  one  obligation  to  the 
duty,  there  can  be  but  one  deformity  in  the  prevarication.     But, 

§  3.  In  sins  where  there  is  a  double  formality,  there  indeed  in 
one  action  there  may  be  two  sins,  because  there  is  a  double  law :  as 
he  that  kills  his  father  sins  twice,  he  is  impious  and  unjust ;  he 
breaks  the  laws  of  piety  and  justice;  he  sins  against  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  commandments  at  once;  he  is  a  murderer,  and  he  is 
ungrateful,  and  he  is  impious.  But  in  sins  of  a  single  nature  there 
is  but  a  single  relation :  for  the  conscience  and  the  law  is  the  rule 
and  the  parchment;  and  he  that  sins  against  the  one,  therefore  also 
sins  against  the  other,  because  they  both  terminate  but  one  relation. 

§  4.  But  although  he  does  not  commit  two  sins,  yet  he  commits 
one  great  one,  there  being  nothing  that  can  render  an  action  culpable 
or  imputable  in  the  measures  of  justice,  but  its  being  a  deviation 
from^  or  a  contradiction  to  the  rule.  It  is  against  my  conscience, 
that  is,  against  my  illuminated  and  instructed  reason,  therefore  it 
18  a  sin:  this  is  a  demonstration,  because  it  is  against  God,  and 
against  myself;  against  my  reason,  and  His  illumination;  and  that 
is,  against  all  bands  divine  and  human. 

Quest. 

§  6.  But  then  what  shall  a  judge  do,  who  knows  the  witnesses  in 
a  criminal  cause  to  have  sworn  falsely.  The  case  is  this :  Gonopus 
a  Spartan  judge,  walking  abroad  near  the  gardens  of  Onesicritus, 
espies  him  killing  of  his  slave  Asotus;  who  to  palliate  the  fact, 
himself  accuses  another  of  his  servants,  Orgilus,  and  compelled  some 
to  swear  it  as  he  affirmed.  The  process  was  made,  advocates  enter- 
tained by  Onesicritus,  and  the  poor  Orgilus  convict  by  testimony 
and  legal  proof.  Gonopus  the  judge  knows  the  whole  process  to  be 
injurious,  out  knows  not  what  to  do,  because  he  remembers  that  he 
is  bound  to  judge  according  to  allegation  and  proof,  and  yet  to  do 
justice  and  judgment,  which  in  this  case  is  impossible.  He  there- 
fore enquires  for  an  expedient,  or  a  peremptory  resolution  on  either 
huid  :  since  he  offends  against  the  kws  of  Sparta,  the  order  of  law 
and  Us  own  life,  if  he  acquits  one  who  is  legally  convicted ;  and  yet 
if  he  condemns  him  whom  he  knows  to  be  innocent,  he  sins  against 
God,  and  nature,  and  against  his  own  conscience. 

§  6.  That  a  judge  not  only  may,  but  is  obliged  to   procoed 
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according  to  the  process  of  law,  and  not  to  his  own  private  con- 
science, is  confidently  affirmed  by  Aquinas,  by  his  master,  and  by  his 
scholars,  and  of  late  defended  earnestly  by  Didacns  Covaravias,  a 
learned  man  indeed  and  a  great  lawyer;  and  they  do  it  upon  this 
account : 

§  7.  1)  For  there  is  a  doable  person  or  capacity  in  a  jadge.  He 
is  a  private  person,  and  hath  special  obligations  and  duties  incum- 
bent upon  him  in  that  capacity ;  and  his  conscience  hath  a  proper 
information,  and  gives  him  laws,  and  hath  no  superior  but  God :  and 
as  he  is  such  an  one,  he  must  proceed  upon  the  notices  and  per- 


suasions of  his  conscience,  guided  by  its  own  measures.  But  as  he 
is  a  judge^  he  is  to  do  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  to  receive  infor- 
mation by  witnesses  and  solemnities  of  law,  and  is  not  to  bring  his 


own  private  conscience  to  become  the  public  measure.  Not  Attiliua 
Begulus,  but  the  consul  must  give  sentence :  and  since  he  is  bound 
to  receive  his  information  from  witnesses,  as  they  prove,  so  the  law 
presumes;  whose  minister  because  he  is,  if  there  be  any  fault,  it  is 
in  the  law,  not  in  the  judge,  and  in  this  case  the  judge  does  not  go 
against  his  conscience,  because  by  oath  he  is  bound  to  go  according 
to  law.  He  indeed  goes  against  his  private  knowledge;  but  that 
does  not  give  law  to  a  judge,  whose  knowledge  is  to  be  guided  by 
other  instruments,  i)  And  it  is  here  as  in  case  of  execution  of 
sentences,  which  Is  another  ministry  of  law.  Ordinarius  tenetur 
obsequi  delegato,  ei  9%  sciat  setUentiam  Mam  iniustam,  exsequi  niiilo^ 
minus  teneiur  eandem:  said  Innocentius  the  tnird®:  the  executioner 
is  not  to  refuse  his  office,  though  he  know  the  judge  to  have  con* 
demned  an  innocent,  for  else  he  might  be  his  judge's  judge,  and  thai 
not  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for  the  public  interest.  For  if  an 
executioner  upon  his  persuasion  that  the  judge  did  proceed  unjustly 
against  the  life  of  an  innocent,  shall  refuse  to  put  him  to  death,  he 
judges  the  sentence  of  the  judge  over  again,  and  declares  publicly 
against  it,  and  denies  to  the  commonwealth  the  effect  of  his  duty : 
so  does  a  judge,  if  he  acquito  him  whom  the  law  condemns,  upou 
the  account  of  Ins  private  knowledge.  3)  It  is  like  speaking  oracles 
against  public  authority  from  a  private  spirit.  4)  Which  thing  if 
it  were  permitted,  the  whole  order  and  frame  of  judicatures  would 
be  altered,  and  a  door  opened  for  a  private  and  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding :  and  the  judge  if  he  were  not  just,  might  defame  all  wit- 
nesses, and  acquit  any  criminal,  and  trsoisfer  the  fault  to  an  inno- 
cent and  unsuspected,  and  so  really  do  that  which  he  but  pretends  to 
avoid.  5)  And  the  case  would  be  the  same,  if  he  were  a  man  con- 
fident and  opinionative.  For  he  might  seem  to  himself  to  be  as  sure 
of  his  own  reason,  as  of  his  own  sense,  and  his  conscience  might  be 
as  effectively  determined  by  his  argument  as  by  his  eyes ;  and  then 
by  tiie  frame  reason  he  might  think  himself  bound  to  judge  against 

«  Cap.  *  Pastoralis.'  §  *  Quia  vero.'   De  officio  et  potestate  judicis  delegatl  \Gxtfi 
ix.  Decret,  lib.  I  tit.  29.  cap.  28.  coL  342.] 
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the  sentence  of  the  law  according  to  his  own  persaasion^  as  to  judge 
against  the  fonna  of  law^  and  proceedings  of  the  court  according  to 
his  own  sense.  6)  And  therefore  not  only  in  civil  but  in  the  eccle- 
fiaatical  courts  we  find  it  practised  otherwise :  and  a  priest  may  not 
refuse  to  communicate  him  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  absolved 
upon  a  felse  allegation^  and  unworthily;  but  must  administer  sacra- 
ments to  him  according  to  the  public  voice,  not  to  his  own  private 
notice :  for  it  would  be  intolerable,  if  that  which  is  just  in  public 
should  be  rescinded  by  a  private  pretence,  whether  materiaUv  just  or 
no ;  not  only  because  there  are  other  measures  of  the  public  and 
private,  and  that  to  have  that  overborne  by  this  would  destroy  all 
government;  but  because  if  this  private  pretence  be  admitted,  it  may 
as  weU  be  fidsely  as  truly  pretended.  And  therefore  since  real  justice 
by  this  means  cannot  be  secured,  and  that  unless  it  were,  nothing 
could  make  amends  for  the  pubUc  disorder,  it  follows  that  the  public 
order  must  be  kept,  and  the  private  notice  laid  aside.  7)  For  the 
judge  lays  aside  the  affections  of  a  man,  when  he  goes  to  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  he  lays  aside  his  own  reason,  and  submits  to  the 
reason  of  the  law ;  and  his  own  will,  relinquishing  that  to  satisfy  the 
law :  and  therefore  he  must  bring  nothing  of  a  private  man  with  him, 
but  his  own  abilities  fitted  for  the  public.  8)  And  let  no  man  in 
this  case  pretend  to  a  zeal  for  truth  and  righteousness;  for  since  in 
judicatures,  legal  or  seeming  truth  is  all  mat  can  be  secured,  and 
with  this  the  laws  are  satisfidL,  we  are  sure  we  may  proceed  upon  the 
testimony  of  concurring  witnesses,  because  they  do  speak  legal  truth, 
and  that  being  a  proportionable  conduct  to  legal  persons,  is  a  perfect 
rule  for  the  conscience  of  a  judge ;  according  to  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  quoted  out  of  Mosesf  law  ^,  ''  it  is  written  in  your 
law,  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true,''  that  is,  it  is  to  be  accepted 
as  if  it  were  true,  and  proceedings  are  to  be  accordingly.  In  pur- 
suance and  verification  of  this  are  those  words  of  S.  Ambrose,  Bonua 
juilex  nihil  ex  arbitrio  9uo  fadt,  et  domestica  propaMo  voluntatis, 
sed  juxta  leges  et  jura  pranunciat,  sdtis  juris  obiemperat,  non  i»- 
du/get  propria  voluntatis  nihU  paratum  et  meditatum  domo  defert, 
sed  sicut  audit,  ita  judical « ;  'a  good  judge  does  nothing  of  his 
will,  or  the  purpose  of  his  private  choice,  but  pronounces  according 
to  laws  and  public  right,  he  obeys  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  giving  no 
way  to  his  own  will,  he  brings  nothing  from  home  prepared  and 
deliberated,  but  as  he  hears,  so  he  judges.'  This  testimony  is  of  the 
more  value,  because  8.  Ambrose  had  been  a  jud^  and  a  ruler  him- 
self in  civil  affairs,  and  therefore  spake  according  to  the  sense  of 
those  excellent  laws,  which  almost  all  the  civil  world  have  since 
admitted.  9)  And  the  thing  is  confessed  in  the  parallel  cases.  For 
a  judge  may  not  proceed  upon  the  evidence  of  an  instrument  which 
he  hath  privately  perused,  if  it  be  not  produced  in  court,  though  he 
by  that  could  be  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  oppressed  party ;  for 

'  [John  viii.  17.]         •  In  psalm,  cxviii.  [Serm.  20.— torn.  i.  col.  1231  £.] 
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he  does  not  know  it  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  private  man;  and  though 
that  be  a  distinction  without  a  real  difference  of  subject^  yet  in  effect 
it  means,  that  the  laws  do  not  permit  a  judge  to  ti^e  notice  of  any 
private  information,  which  might  prove  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of 
violence  and  robbery.  10)  And  therefore  if  a  priest  hearing  the 
confession  of  CSaius,  understands  that  Titius  was  the  complice  of 
Caius  his  crime,  he  may  not  refuse  to  absolve  Titius,  though  he  do 
not  confess  the  fact  in  which  he  took  part  with  Caius;  because  he  is 
to  proceed  by  the  method  of  that  court  where  he  sits  judge.  For 
private  and  personal  notice  is  not  sufScient.  11)  And  if  I  do 
privately  know  that  my  neighbour  is  excommunicate,  I  am  not 
bound  to  refuse  him  my  society  till  I  know  it  legally;  and  therefore 
much  less  may  a  judge  do  a  public  act  upon  private  notice,  when  we 
may  not  do  even  a  private  act  referring  to  law  without  a  public 
notice.  12)  And  all  this  is  corifirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ulpian', 
Veritas  r&rum  erroribus  gestarum  non  mtiatur,  ei  idea  jorases  pro- 
vincia  id  sequatur  quod  convenit  eum  ex  fide  earum  qua  probabwUur : 
'  the  truth  of  things  is  not  prejudiced  by  errors  in  matters  of  fact; 
and  therefore  let  the  president  of  the  province  follow  that  which  is 
fitting  for  him,  proceeding  by  the  faith  of  those  things  which  shall  be 
proved.'  13)  For  since  no  man  must  judge  by  his  own  private 
authority,  he  must  not  judge  by  his  own  private  knowledge.  14)  And 
*to  what  purpose  shall  he  caU  in  witnesses  to  give  him  public  infor- 
mation, if  when  they  have  done  so,  he  by  bis  private  may  reject 
the  public  P 

§  8.  But  if  after  all  this  you  enquire  what  shall  become  of  the 
judge  as  a  man,  and  what  of  his  private  conscience?  these  men 
answer,  that  the  judge  must  use  what  ingenious  and  fair  artifices  he 
can  to  save  the  innocent,  or  to  do  justice  according  to  truth,  but  yet 
so  as  he  may  not  prevaricate  the  duty  of  a  lud^e :  he  may  use  the 
prudence  of  a  friend  and  a  private  man :  let  him  by  various  and 
witty  interrogatories,  in  which  he  may  be  helped  by  the  advantage  of 
his  private  knowing  the  secret,  make  ways  to  entrap  the  false  wit- 
nesses, as  Daniel  did  to  the  two  elders  in  the  case  of  Susanna :  or 
let  him  refer  the  cause  to  the  supreme  power,  or  resim  his  o£Sce,  or 
make  a  deputation  to  another,  or  reprieve  the  injured  man,  or  leave 
a  private  way  for  him  to  escape,  or  use  his  power  of  interpretation,  or 
find  some  way  to  elude  the  unjust  hand  of  justice,  which  in  this  case 
does  him  wrong  by  doing  right.  But  if  none  of  these  ways,  nor  any 
other  like  them  can  preserve  the  innocent  man,  or  the  judge's  private 
conscience,  he  must  do  justice  according  to  law,  standing  upright  as 
a  public  person,  but  not  stooping  to  particulars,  or  twisting  himself 
by  his  private  notices. 

§  9.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  is  or  can  be  said  in  this  opinion ; 

'  L.  •  lllicitas.'  §  <  VeriUs.'  [Digest,  Ub.  i,  lit.  IS.  §  6,  Oothofred.  Coip.  Jar. 
civil.,  col.  31.] 
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and  though  they  speak  probably  and  well,  yet  I  answer  otherwise, 
and  I  suppose,  for  reasons  very  considerable.    Therefore, 

To  the  question  I  answer,  that  a  judge  in  this  case  may  not  do 
any  public  act  against  his  private  conscience ;  he  may  not  condemn 
an  innocent  whom  he  knows  to  be  so,  though  he  be  proved  criminal 
by  false  witnesses.    And  my  reasons  are  these : 

§  10. 1)  Innocentem  etjustum  nan  occides^,  said  God ;  to  slay  an  inno- 
cent person  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  evil.  Upon  which  ground  I 
argue :  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  essentially  and  absolutely  evil, 
may  not  be  done  for  any  good,  for  any  pretence,  for  any  necessity, 
nor  by  any  command  of  man.  Since  therefore  in  the  present  case 
the  man  is  supposed  innocent,  he  ought  not  to  be  delivered  to  death 
for  any  end  in  the  world,  nor  by  any  authority,  much  less  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forms  of  courts,  or  to  prevent  a  possible  evil  that 
may  accidentally  and  by  abuse  arise ;  especially  since  the  question 
here  is  not  matter  of  prudence  of  policy,  but  of  justice  and  con- 
science; nor  yet  of  the  public  interest,  but  of  the  judge's  duty ;  nor 
at  all,  what  the  laws  actually  do  constitute  and  appoint,  but  what  the 
judce  may  really  practise.  Now,  in  all  cases,  if  a  man  dies,  it  must 
be  by  the  merit  of  the  cause,  or  for  some  public  end.  The  first  is 
not  supposed  in  this  question,  because  the  man  is  supposed  innocent ; 
and  if  the  latter  be  pretended,  it  is  an  open  profession  of  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it.  And  if  it  be  answered,  that  this  is  true, 
if  the  man  did  appear  to  be  innocent,  but  in  law  he  appears  other- 
wise :  I  reply,  that  it  is  true,  to  the  law  he  does  so,  but  not  to  the 
judge;  and  therefore  though  the  law  can  condemn  him,  yet  she 
cannot  do  it  by  that  judge.  He  must  not  do  it,  because  it  being  by 
an  unavoidable  defect  or  error  that  the  law  may  do  it,  and  if  the 
law  could  be  rightly  informed,  she  would  not,  she  could  not  do  it,  it 
follows  that  the  judge  who  is  rightly  informed  can  no  more  do  it 
than  the  law  itself,  if  she  had  th«  same  information. 

§  11.  2)  To  judge  according  to  forms  and  processes  of  law,  is  but 
of  human  positive  right  and  constitution ;  for  the  law  may  command 
a  judge  to  proceed  according  to  hu  own  knowledge,  if  she  will  trust 
him  and  his  knowledge :  and  in  all  arbitrary  courts  it  is  so ;  and  in 
ihe  supreme  power  it  is  always  so,  if  it  be  absolute.  But  not  to 
condemn  the  innocent,  is  of  divine  and  eternal  right,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  prejudiced  by  that  which  only  is  human.  And  indeed  if 
ve  look  into  tne  nature  and  causes  of  things,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
reason  why  judges  are  tied  to  forms  and  processes  of  laws,  to  testi- 
monies and  judicial  proofs,  is,  because  the  judge  is  supposed  not  to 
know  the  matters  brought  before  him,  till  they  appear  in  the  forms 
of  law.  For  if  a  judge  did  know  men's  hearts,  and  the  secrets 
of  things  and  causes,  supposing  him  to  be  honest,  he  were  the  fittest 
person  in  the  world  to  be  a  judge,  and  can  proceed  summarily,  and 
needs  no  witnesses.    But  this  is  the  way  of  the  divine  judgment, 

>  [Exod.  xziii.  7.] 
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who  proceeds  upon  His  own  knowledge,  thongh  for  the  declaration  of 
His  justice  to  men.  He  sometimes  seems  to  use  processes,  and  mea- 
sures of  human  enquiry;  as  in  the  case  of  Sodom,  and  the  like. 
And  in  proportion,  if  God  should  reveal  to  a  judge  the  truth  of  every 
cause  that  lies  before  him,  I  think  no  man  doubts,  but  he  might 
safely  proceed  to  judgment  upon  that  account.  This  was  the  case  of 
'  Daniel  and  Susanna.  For  she  was  convicted  and  proved  guilty  by 
concurrent  witnesses;  God  revealed  the  truth  to  Daniel,  and  he 
arrested  judgment  upon  that  account.  Upon  examination  of  the 
witnesses  he  finds  them  disagree  in  the  circumstances ;  but  this  was 
no  legal  conviction  of  their  falsehood  in  the  main ;  but  it  was  there- 
fore sufficient,  because  Daniel  came  in  the  manner  of  a  prophet,  and 
knew  the  truth  from  Gktd,  not  by  forms  of  law.  Now  it  matters  net 
(as  to  the  justice  of  the  proceeding)  which  way  the  truth  be  known ; 
for  the  way  of  receiving  it  is  but  extrinsical  to  the  main  question : 
and  as  Daniel  being  made  judge  by  Gbd,  might  not  have  consented 
to  the  death  of  Susanna,  though  not  only  the  two  elders,  but  ten 
more  had  sworn  that  they  had  seen  Susanna  sin :  so  neither  can  a 
judge,  to  whom  God  by  some  special  act  of  providence  in  behalf  of 
truth  and  innocence  hath  made  known  the  matter,  proceed  to  sen- 
tence against  that  knowledge,  which  he  by  divine  dispensation  hath 
received. 

§  12.  3)  If  a  king  or  senate,  or  any  supreme  power  receive  testi- 
mony of  a  matter  of  fact  concerning  any  of  their  council,  whom  they 
know  to  be  innocent ;  as  if  it  be  legally  proved  that  Sempronius 
robbed  a  man  upon  the  kalends  of  March,  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  king  or  senate  saw  him  sitting  all  that  day ;  that 
they  may  not  deliver  him  to  death  appears  therefore  because  they 
being  accountable  to  none  but  God,  must  judge  by  His  measures, 
that  is,  so  as  to  preserve  the  innocent,  and  not  by  those  measures 
which  men's  necessity,  and  imperfection,  and  weaknesses  have  made 
regularly  necessary.  But  that  which  is  regularly  necessary,  may 
irregularly  and  by  accident  in  some  cases  be  unjust,  and  in  those 
the  supreme  power  must  make  provisions  where  it  can,  and  it  can 
when  it  knows  the  truth  of  the  particular.  For  since  the  legislative 
power  can  dispense  in  the  administration  of  its  own  laws  upon  par- 
ticular necessities  or  charity,  upon  the  affirmation  and  petition  of 
him  that  needs  it :  much  more  must  it  dispense  with  the  forms  of 
proceedings  in  a  case  of  such  necessity,  and  justice,  and  charity,  and 
that  upon  their  own  knowledges.  The  affirmation  of  the  argument 
is,  that  princes  and  senates  may,  and  must  do  this ;  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  also  just  in  them  to  do  so.  The  consequent  of 
the  argument  is  this :  that  therefore  if  private  judges  may  not  do  so, 
it  is  because  they  have  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  are  compelled  by 
their  princes  to  proceed  by  forms :  and  if  this  be  all,  it  declares  the 
necessity  of  such  proceedings  to  be  only  upon  man's  authority;  and 
so,  though  by  law  he  may  be  bound  to  do  so,  yet  our  enquiry  being 
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what  he  is  tied  to  do  in  conscience,  the  law  cannot  prevail  above 
conscience,  the  subordinate  above  the  superior,  there  being  in  this 
case,  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  the  law  of  God  for  the  right. 

§  13.  4)  For  the  case  is  this :  God  says,  thou  shalt  not  slay  the 
innocent,  and  the  judge  does  certainly  know  that  the  accused  man 
is  truly  innocent :  the  conclusion  is,  therefore  this  man  must  not  die. 
Against  this,  the  argument  opposed  is  this :  human  authority  says, 
thou  shalt  slay  him  that  is  convicted  of  a  fault,  whether  by  true  or 
&lse  witnesses :  here  are  witnesses  which  do  convict  him,  and  I  know 
them  io  be  false.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore  this  man  piust  die. 
Which  of  these  two  arguments  ought  to  prevail,  1  think  needs  not 
much  enquiry. 

§  14.  5)  And  what  if  Titius  be  accused  for  killing  Begulus,  whom 
the  consul  at  that  time  hath  living  in  his  house,  or  hath  latelv  sent 
abroad;  would  not  all  the  world  hoot  at  him,  if  he  should  deliver 
Titius  to  the  tormentors  for  killing  the  man  whom  the  judge  knows 
to  be  at  home,  it  may  be  dressing  of  his  dinner,  or  abroad  gathering 
his  rents?  But  if  this  be  so  aosurd  (as  it  is  indeed  extremely),  it 
follows  that  he  may  use  his  private  knowledge  against  a  false  testi- 
mony that  is  public.  Or  how  if  he  sees  the  &ct  done  before  him  in 
the  court  ?  a  purse  cut,  or  a  stone  thrown  at  his  brother  judge,  as  it 
happened  at  Ludlow  ^  not  many  years  since  P  The  judge  proceeded 
to  sentence  upon  intuition  of  the  fact,  and  stayed  not  for  the  solem- 
nities of  law.  Or  put  case  that  there  be  depositions  offered  on  both 
sides,  for  and  against  the  innocent,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  If 
in  tlus  case  the  judge's  private  knowledge  may  determine  for  either, 
it  follows  that  his  private  knowledge  can  be  admitted  as  the  instru- 
ment of  justice;  and  if  it  may,  it  must :  for  nothing  can  hinder  him 
to  do  it,  but  because  he  may  not.  But  that  he  may,  appears  in  the 
now  alleged  instances. 

§  15.  6)  8.  Adrianus*  puts  another  case,  in  which  it  is  also  with- 
out contradiction  evident  that  private  notice  is  to  be  preferred  before 
public  solemnity  where  there  is  an  error  in  this  and  none  in  that. 
The  case  I  choose  to  express  in  this  narrative.  Yiretta,  a  naughty 
voman,  pretends  to  be  wife  to  Colore,  an  Italian  gentleman,  and  brings 
a  priest  and  witnesses  whom  she  had  suborned,  to  prove  the  marriage. 
The  judge  gives  sentence  for  Viretta,  and  commands  Colore  to  pay 
the  duties  of  a  husband  to  her,  and  to  use  her  as  a  wife.  He  knows 
the  contraiy,  and  that  he  is  husband  to  Vittoria  Morisini,  and  there- 
fore pays  her  all  his  duty,  and  neglects  the  other ;  and  he  is  bound 

^  [The  jnd^  alluded  to  was  Chief  que  pais  son  condemnation  ject  un  Brick- 
Justice  Richardson,  but  the  scene  of  the  bat  a  le  dit  Justice,  que  narrowly  mist, 
outrage  Salisbury,  as  appears  from  the  et  pur  ceo  immediatelv  fuit  Indictment 
following  marginal  note  in  Sir  James  drawn  per  Noy  envers  le  prisoner,  et  son 
IHer's  Reporu,  foL  IS8.  b,  (ed.  fol.  Lond.  dexter  manus  ampute  et  fix  al  Gibbet, 
loBSX  which  is  given  ▼erbatim :  sur  que  luy  mesme  immediatement  hange 

"  Richardson  C.  J.  de  C.Banc.  al  Assizes  in  presence  de  Court.*'] 
at  Salisbury  in  Summer  1631  fuit  assault         '  [Hadrian.  Pap.  vi.  Quxst  quodlib. 

per  prisouer  la  oondenme  par  felony:  1.  art.  8.  fol.  4.  a,  ed.  fol.  Tar.  15*i7.] 
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to  it^  because  no  man's  error  or  malice  can  alter  the  laws  of  Ood^ 
and  from  pajinff  that  duty  which  he  knows  is  due  by  the  laws  of 
God,  he  cannot  be  excused  by  any  formal  error  arising  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws  of  man.  The  same  is  the  judge  s  case.  For  if 
the  law  commands  him  to  do  an  act  against  a  known  private  duty,  he 
is  so  to  follow  the  dut|r  he  knows  be  owes  to  Ood  in  preserving  the 
innocent,  as  Colore  is  bound  to  preserve  his  duty  to  his  wife,  and  the 
judge  may  no  more  commit  murder  than  Colore  may  commit  adul- 
tery; but  neither  of  them  can  be  rescued  but  by  their  private 
conscience,  therefore  they  may  use  that.  And  there  is  no  escape  in 
this  instance,  because  the  subject  is  as  much  bound  to  submit  to  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  as  the  judge  is  to  the  forms  of  it;  and  that 
which  secures  one,  secures  both. 

§  16.  7)  The  evils  that  may  be  consequent  to  the  strict  adherence 
to  the  forms  and  proofs  of  law  against  the  judge's  conscience  may  be 
so  great  as  to  be  intolerable,  and  much  greater  than  can  be  supposed 
to  be  consequent  to  the  following  a  certain  unsolemn  truth.  And 
there  is  no  man,  but  put  the  case  so  as  himself  and  his  party  may  be 
involved  in  ruin  by  false  witness,  and  he  will  grant  that  nimself  is  by 
all  means  to  be  preserved.  Put  case  a  whole  order  of  the  clergy,  of 
monks,  of  lawyers,  should  be  accused  falsely  and  oppressed  by  evil 
men,  as  the  knights  templars  were  accused  fiercely,  and  so  were  the 
religious  in  Henry  the  eighth's  time.  If  the  king  had  known  that 
the  monks,  and  the  pope  had  known  that  the  templars  had  been 
innocent,  no  man  ought  to  have  persuaded  them  to  condemn  the 
guiltless.  For  if  the  king  had  proceeded  against  them  to  confiscation^ 
making  use  of  his  advantage  gotten  by  the  sin  of  vile  men,  the  effect 
had  been,  that  he  would  rather  have  gotten  money  by  a  lie,  than 
have  done  justice  to  the  oppressed  according  to  his  conscience.  And 
indeed  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  all  the  world  would  have 

g'ven  sentence  for  themselves  in  their  own  case,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
at  the  contrary  opinion  is  but  the  sentence  of  men  in  prosperity,  or 
of  unexperienced  scholars,  who  care  not  what  load  they  put  upon 
others  to  verify  their  own  opinion.  And  what  Christian  will  not 
condemn  Pilate  for  condemning  the  most  holy  Jesus,  according  to 
the  testimonies  of  His  false  accusers,  and  against  his  own  conscience  P 
And  let  the  case  be  put,  that  the  witnesses  had  agreed,  and  proved 
foul  things  against  the  unspotted  Lamb  of  God,  and  made  all  clear 
in  forms  of  law,  and  that  Puate  had  known  the  Lord  to  be  innocent 
and  injured,  could  the  water  in  the  basin  have  washed  him  clean,  if 
be  had  against  his  conscience  in  compliance  with  the  solemn  perjurers 
have  condemned  Him  who  was  purer  than  the  angels?  In  this  case 
the  effect  had  been  intolerable,  for  which  no  pretence  of  necessity  or 
legal  formalities  could  have  made  recompense. 

§  17.  8)  A  law  founded  upon  presumption  binds  not  in  the  court 
of  conscience,  when  the  presumption  is  found  to  be  an  error.  The 
law  presumes  that  the  heir  entering  upon  an  estate,  if  he  makes  not 
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an  inyentory,  does  it  to  conceal  the  goods  and  defraud  the  creditors. 
But  if  an  heir  does  so  by  negligence  or  ignorance,  or  an  impertinent 
fear,  or  npon  ill  counsel,  or  be  betrayed  to  do  so;  if  the  creditor 
knows  that  the  goods  are  not  sufficient,  he  may  not  in  conscience 
take  the  advantage  the  law  gives  him,  but  is  bound  to  do  charity 
and  justice  by  the  measures  of  his  private  knowledge,  and  not  by  the 
measures  of  the  law  to  do  violence  and  oppression,  which  was  the 
thing  in  question. 

§  18.  9)  To  the  verification  of  the  sentence  of  death  upon  an 
accused  person  there  are  required,  a)  A  reaUty  of  the  crime,  fi)  A 
power  in  the  judge,  y)  And  equity  in  the  law.  Now  if  divers  men 
should  swear  that  the  judge  hath  a  competent  power,  nay  though 
they  threaten  him  with  death  if  he  does  not,  yet  he  may  not  exercise 
any  such  power,  which  himself  privately  knows  that  he  hath  not 
So  also  if  he  knows  the  fact  does  not  deserve  death,  though  men 
swear  it,  or  a  higher  power  declare  it,  9?  another  competent  judge 
a£Snn  it,  yet  a  judge  must  not  consent  to  it  if  himself  knows  it  to 
be  unjust.  And  I  have  read  of  an  excellent  prince*,  who  because  he 
did  consent  to  the  forms  and  processes  of  law  made  by  his  senate 
against  the  bravest  of  his  subjects,  against  his  own  conscience  and 
knowledge,  repented  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  was  not  par- 
doned for  it  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  the  first  confidence  he  nad 
of  pardon  was  upon  the  account  of  8.  Paul's  words,  '  he  that  is  dead 
is  justified  from  sins^.'  But  then,  since  the  defect  of  either  of  these 
two  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  judge  to  proceed  according  to  the  forms 
of  law,  and  ties  him  to  follow  lus  conscience  even  against  allegation 
and  proof,  much  more  must  it  be  so  if  there  be  no  reality  of  fact  in 
the  accused  party;  because  in  the  destitution  of  this,  the  laws  them- 
selves have  no  power,  and  therefore  they  can  give  none  to  a  judge 
their  minister.  Justis  lex  non  eat  poaiia^;  '  the  law  was  not  made 
for  the  innocent,'  but  to  defend  them ;  and  therefore  hath  no  power 
to  destroy  them ;  and  then  the  judge  can  have  none,  and  so  cannot 
in  that  case  be  tied  to  proceed  according  to  formalities,  and  therefore 
must  proceed  according  to  his  conscience,  or  not  at  all.    For, 

§  19.  10)  If  a  law  were  made  that  a  judge  should  be  bound  to 
condemn  an  innocent  person,  though  he  knows  him  to  be  so,  and  to 
be  accused  by  calumny  and  supplanted  by  perjury,  it  were  an  unjust 
law,  as  all  men  (that  1  know  of)  grant,  and  indeed  must  grant.  For 
it  were  a  law  made  to  encourage  perjurers  and  oppressors,  to  dis-' 
courage  innocence :  a  law  made  against  the  intention  of  laws,  which 
is,  to  defend  the  right,  and  punish  the  wrong  doer :  it  were  a  law 
duabling  the  judge  to  rescue  the  oppressed,  and  a  law  expressly 
disowning  the  cause  of  the  afflicted :  and  if  any  judge  should  under- 
take his  office  upon  such  terms,  he  should  openly  profess  that  if  the 
case  happened,  ne  woidd  do  against  his  conscience.  And  all  laws 
going  the  best  way  they  can  to  find  out  truth,  would  never  disable  a 
»  [Sw  Tol.  W.  p.  268.]  i  [Rom.  vi.  7.]  '  [1  Tim.  i  9.] 
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judge  to  make  use  of  it  when  he  had  found  it  out,  and  assisted  the 
cnquiiy  of  the  laws  bj  a  fortunate  discovery.  For  the  examining  of 
witnesses  being  but  a  means  to  find  out  truth,  cannot  possibly  be  so 
adhered  to^  as  to  be  preferred  before  the  end  to  which  it  is  designed, 
that  were  as  if  a  man  should  rather  lore  to  seek  than  find.  Since 
therefore  no  law  ever  was^  or  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  decree 
that  a  judge  shall  not  in  such  a  case  directly  relieve  the  innocent, 
but  proceea  to  his  condemnation,  it  follows  that  he  can  have  no 
obligation  to  do  so^  aud  then  the  obligation  of  his  conscience  can 
ui)on  no  pretence  be  declined.  The  law  does  not  intend  to  oblige 
the  judge  in  that  case,  because  no  law  can  be  made  expressly  to  do 
so;  he  therefore  being  free  from  the  law  in  that  case,  stands  bound 
to  his  private  conscience,  without  excuse.  Nay,  the  canon  law 
expressly  enjoins  that  a  judge  should  give  sentence  according  to  his 
own  conscience,  as  appears  in  CA.  Be  rejudic.  in  6  \  et  in  Clem,  i. 
§.  '  Yemm^  De  haret.  "*  • . 

§  20.  11)  Suppose  a  judge  should  suborn  false  witnesses  against 
an  innocent ;  either  he  is  bound  not  to  proceed  according  to  allega- 
tion and  proof,  but  according  to  his  secret  conscience,  or  else  he  is 
bound  to  go  on  in  his  crime,  and  effect  that  which  he  had  maliciously 
designed.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  )ie  is  bound  to  disengage  the 
witnesses  and  take  off  the  sm)omation :  for  suppose  the  persons 
already  appearing  will  not  cease,  lest  they  should  be  shamed  and 
ruined,  but  will  take  confidence  from  their  crime,  and  perseverance 
from  their  publication,  then  there  is' no  remedy  for  the  innocent, 
neither  can  the  judge  rescue  him  from  himself,  nor  give  over  sinning, 
unless  he  proceed  by  his  private  certain  measures,  and  not  by  those 
which  are  false  and  public  For  to  say  he  may  be  soiry  for  ms  fault 
and  yet  proceed  in  it,  is  to  make  him  a  hypocrite :  if  he  confesses 
that  he  suborned  the  witnesses,  and  yet  proceed  to  condemn  the 
innocent,  he  is  ridiculous,  and  makes  the  law  put  on  the  face  of 
tyranny  and  unreasonable  violence  and  oppression.  So  that  either 
he  must  go  on  and  sin  to  the.  end  without  remedy,  or  he  must  be 
admitted  to  proceed  by  his  private  conscience,  and  that  in  his  case 
would  be  justice  and  penitence  besides. 

§  21.  12)  Lastly,  all  laws  being  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
subjects,  are  bound  not  only  to  comply  with  their  ordinary  cases  by 
ordinary  provisions,  but  for  their  accidental  needs  by  the  extraordinary. 
And  so  we  find  it,  that  all  laws  yield  in  particulars,  when  the  law  is 
injurious  in  the  special  cases,  and  this  is  the  ground  of  all  chancery, 
because  summum  jus,  summa  injuria^;  and  Solomon  advised  well. 
Noli  esse  Justus  nimium,  '  be  not  over  righteous  • ;'  and  the  justice 
of  God  being  imtUcia,  gentleness  and  favour,  equity  and  mercy, 
ours  is  best  when  we  follow  the  best  precedent;  now  since  no  case  is 
more  favourable  than  the  present,  the  laws  are  unjust  that  will  not 

»  rSext.  DecreUl.,lib.  iLtit  H.cap.  i.l  ■  [Cic  de  off.  i.  10.] 

■  [Clom.,  lib.  V.  rit.  S.  cap.  i.  col.  251.]  •  [Eccles.  vii.  16.] 
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bend  and  stoop  to  the  miseries  of  the  oppressed;  and  therefore  the 
judge  having  no  hindrance^  he  is  tied  by  a  double  band  to  relieve 
die  oppressed  innocent^  by  his  direct  sentence  (where  it  can  be 
admitted)  <«  by  his  open  declaration,  and  quatUum  in  se  ett,  but  at 
no  hand  to  consent  to  his  condemnation. 

§  22.  I  conclude  therefore  with  that  rule  of  the  canon  law,  Uii- 
Kus  Mcandalum  nasci  permiUUur  quam  Veritas  relinqnainr^ ;  '  It  is 
better  that  a  scandal  should  be  suffered,  and  an  offence  done  to  the 
forms  and  methods  of  judicial  proceedings,  than  that  truth  should  be 
betrayed  and  forsaken/  and  what  was  said  in  the  prophecy '  con- 
cerning our  blessed  Saviour,  Non  secundum  auditum  annum  arguet, 
'  he^all  not  reprove  according  as  he  hears,'  but  according  as  he 
knows,  is  also  true  of  judges  in  this  case;  they  do  judge  most 
perfectly  when  in  truth  and  in  defence  of  the  innocent  they  follow 
tiie  pattern  of  the  divine  judgment,  and  not  the  imperfection  of  the 
human;  that  is,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  eyes,  not  by  the  ears : 

Segniua  fnittnt  anixnos  demissa  per  anres 
Quun  que  sunt  oculis  commiisa  fidelibut  <!.—«- 

That  18  a  sure  sentence  that  can  rely  upon  ocular  demonstration ;  for 
our  ejea  are  a  better  ^uard  of  innocence  than  the  tongues  of  syco- 
phants, and  our  consciences  are  surer  informers  than  the  forms  of 
law ;  and  smce  no  law  hath  declared  against  it,  the  conscience  is  at 
perfect  liberty ;  and  yet  if  it  were  not,  we  are  certain  it  is  better  to 
obey  God  than  men;  the  conscience  is  no  man's  servant,  it  is  God's 
only.  Conscience  is  God's  angel :  *'  Grieve  not  the  angel,  lest  he 
snute  thee,  do  nothing  against  him,  lest  he  forsake  thee '."  Viro  bono 
Jixum  in  omni  vita  eU,  tranwertum  unguem  a  recta  conecientia  non 
diseedere,  said  Cicero ' ;  *  every  good  man  is  perfectly  resolved  not  to 
depart  from  his  right  conscience  a  hair's  breadth  during  his  whole  life/ 
§  28.  And  now  to  the  pretences  wliich  are  made  on  the  other 
side,  there  will  be  the  less  need  of  a  reply,  if  we  consider  that  they 
only  prove  that  a  judge  is  tied  to  observe  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
cess, and  to  proceed  according  to  allegation  and  proof,  ordinarily  and 
v^ularly,  as  supposmg  that  this  is  the  best  ordinary  way  of  infor- 
mation, as  it  is  most  certainly.  But  as  the  law,  using  the  best  she 
haih,  would  not  yet  refuse  a  prophet  from  heaven,  or  a  miracle  to 
bring  truth  from  her  retirements  or  her  veil,  so  neither  will  shq 
refuse  any  better  way  that  can  be  offered;  but  whatever  the  law 
would  do,  yet  the  question  now  being  concerning  the  judge^  it  is 
certain  that  the  judge  in  the  case  now  put,  hath  a  surer  way  of 
evidence ;  and  therefore  as  the  law,  if  she  had  a  surer  way  of  evidence, 
ought  not  to  go  against  so  clear  a  light,  so  neither  can  the  judge. 
And  the  arguments  only  proceeding  upon  the  usual  suppositions 

*  C.  penult  De  reg.  jur.  [Oreg.  ix.  9  [1%,  xL  S,  ed.  vulg.] 

DteiH.,  lib.  ▼.  dt  41.  cap.  8.  col.  1796,  «  [Horat,  de  art  poet.  ISO.] 

from  Bede  on  Mark  ix.,  torn.  t.  coL  159 :  '  [See  Exod.  xxiii.  21.] 

ft  it  found  hoirevcr  in  S.  Gregory  on         *  [Ad  Attic,  lib.  xiii.  epist  20.] 
£sek^  HK  i  horn.  7.  torn.  i.coL  1&5  B.] 

IX.  I 
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conclude  that^  regularly  judges  must  do  as  usually  they  cau  do,  that 
is,  proceed  according  to  proof,  because  they  cau  have  no  better  way, 
but  they  cannot  be  drawn  to  this  extra-regular  and  rare  contingency, 
for  though  most  men  are  brought  in  upon  suspicion  or  private  accu- 
sation, yet  the  apostle  says  that  some  men's  sins  are  manifest,  going 
before  unto  judgment:  and  when  this  happens,  the  judge  must  not 
go  in  inquest  after  what  he  sees.  And  the  same  arguments  may  as 
^ell  be  urged  against  all  disnensations  and  remissions,  against  &vour 
and  chancery,  and  destroy  all  equity  and  all  religion,  as  to  destroy 
all  conscience  when  it  is  certain  and  infallible.  But  I  shall  say 
something  to  the  particulars. 

§  24.  1)  It  is  true  that  a  judge  hath  a  double  capacity,  and  he 
hath  offices  proportionable;  some  as  a  man,  some  as  judge;  that  is, 
he  hath  some  natural  and  essential  obligations,  some  which  are  super- 
induced upon  his  office.  And  therefore  I  refuse  to  use  this  dis- 
tinction as  it  is  commonly  used,  and  so  made  more  subject  to 
mistake  and  abuse.  In  this  case  the  judge  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  public  man  and  a  private  man ;  for  private  is  as  much  super- 
induced as  public;  and  aU  his  other  relations  are  as  much  to  yield  to 
his  essential  duty,  as  that  of  a  judge :  such  as  are  the  relation  of  a 
husband,  of  a  father,  of  a  tutor,  of  a  master;  and  amongst  these,  the 
more  private  is  often  tied  to  yield  to  the  more  public.  But  therefore 
in  this  case  the  judge  is  to  be  considered  as  a  judge  and  as  a  man  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  duties  are  sometimes  disparate,  but  never  con- 
trary ;  and  when  there  is  a  dispute,  the  superinduced  must  yield  to 
that  which  is  original ;  for  whatsoever  is  his  duty  as  a  man,  the 
judge  may  not  prevaricate;  for  it  is  the  man  that  is  the  judge,  in 
the  man  that  office  is  subjected,  and  the  office  of  a  judge  is  bK)und 
upon  him  by  the  conscience  of  the  man.  If  the  judge  had  two  con- 
sciences *,  and  two  real  persons,  then  it  were  to  be  granted  that  they 
were  to  be  served  and  attended  to  in  their  several  callings ;  but  it  is 
not  so,  they  are  but  two  persons  in  fiction  of  law,  but  materially,  and 
to  all  real  events,  the  same :  it  is  the  same  conscience  ministering  to 
divers  duties :  and  therefore  as  the  judge  is  always  that  man,  so  his 
conscience  is  the  conscience  of  that  man ;  and  because  as  a  man  he 

*  [The  author  may  have  had  present  kingdom,  the  conscience  of  a  husband  to 

to  his  mind  the  advice  given  to  king  preserve  his  wife,  the  conscience  of  a 

Charles  concerning  the  trial  of  the  earl  father  to  preserve  his  children,  (all  which 

of  Stra£R>rd  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  were  now  in  danger,)  weighed  down  abun- 

(John  Wi]liam<$),  "  who  to  his   argu-  dantly  all  the  considerations   the  con- 

ment  of   conscience   told    him,    '  £at  science  of  a  master  or  a  friend  could 

there  was  a  private  and  a  public  con-  suggest  to  him,  for  the  preservation  of  a 

science ;    that  his  public  conscience  as  friend  or  servant.'      And  by  Ruch  un* 

a   king  might  not  only  dispense  with  prelatical    ignominious   arguments,    in 

but  oblige  him  to  do  that  which  was  plain  terms  advised  him  '  even  for  con- 

against  his  private  conscience  as  a  man :  science  sake,  to  pass  the  act' " — Claren- 

and  that  the  question  was  not  whether  don,  Hist  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  iiL 

he  would  save  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  but  voL  L  p.  451.     Compare  book  iv.  vol.  ii. 

whether  he  would  perish  with  him :  that  p.  111.  ed.  Svo.  Oxon.  Iti26.] 
the  conscience  of  a  king  to  preserve  his 
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most  not  go  against  his  conscience,  so  when  that  man  is  a  judge  he 
mast  not  go  against  the  man's  conscience,  for  the  judge  is  still  that 
man  ruled  by  tnat  conscience.  The  essential  duty  of  a  man  cannot 
by  any  snperindaced  formality  be  dispensed  with.  Now  to  go 
according  to  our  conscience  and  knowledge  is  the  essential  rule  and 
doty  of  a  man,  wluch  he  cannot  put  off  by  being  a  judge.  Tlie  new 
office  superinduces  new  obligations,  but  none  contnury,  no  more  than 
he  can  cease  being  a  man  by  being  a  judge.  Certe  prior  anima 
quam  litera^  et  prior  sermo  quam  fiber,  et  prior  densus  guam  dyhu,  et 
prior  homo  ipse  qttam phUowphtu  el  poeta^:  *  he  is  mst  a  man, and 
then  a  philosonhcr,  a  poet,  or  a  judge;  and  that  which  is  first  cannot 
be  prejudiced  oy  wLit  is  superinduced.'  And  if  the  judge  go  against 
the  conscience  of  the  man,  pretending  to  do  according  to  the  con- 
science of  the  judge,  the  man  shall  be  damned,  and  where  the  judge 
shall  then  appear  any  child  can  tell.  If  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  as 
earl  of  Kent  will  rebel  against  his  prince,  the  earl  of  Kent  shall 
lose  his  head,  though  the  bishop  of  bayeux  may  plead  his  clergy. 
For  in  this  there  is  a  great  mistake.  To  be  a  man  and  to  be  a  judge 
are  not  to  be  compared  as  two  distinct  capacities  of  equal  considera- 
tion. To  be  a  bisnop  and  to  be  a  judge  are  properly  such^  and  haye 
distinct  measures ;  but  to  be  a  man  is  the  subject  of  the  two  capa- 
cities, and  cannot  be  laid  aside  as  either  of  the  other  may;  and 
Uierefore  the  distinction  is  yain  and  sophistical,  and  if  it  could  be 
admitted  in  metaphysics  (in  which  yet  it  appears  to  haye  an  errorj, 
yet  it  can  neyer  be  suffered  to  pass  to  real  eyents.  This  being  the 
ground  of  all  the  contrary  opinion,  and  being  found  false,  the  super- 
structure must  also  fall  to  the  ground.  To  the  special  cases  this  I 
answer: 

§  25.  2)  An  executioner  may  not  refuse  to  do  his  office,  thougii 
the  judge  hath  given  an  unjust  sentence :  it  is  true  only  when  the 
matter  is  dubious,  or  not  known,  or  intolerable.  But  if  the  judge 
commands  the  hangman  to  slay  a  prophet  aliye,  or  to  crucify  Christ, 
or  to  strike  his  king  through  with  a  sword,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
adyersaries  themselyes  will  think  he  is  not  obliged  to  obey.  Indeed 
this  ought  not  easily  to  be  drawn  into  a  rule,  lest  such  people  turn 
it  into  a  {vetence.  But  if  the  executioner  be  sure,  and  the  matter 
be  notorious  and  such  as  cannot  deceive  him,  his  hand  ought  not 
to  be  upon  an  innocent.  For  as  receivers  are  to  thieves,  so  are 
executioners  to  unjust  judges.  Wheu  the  fact  is  notorious,  and  the 
injustice  evident,  then  it  is  such  as  all  men  can  see  it :  and  then,  as 
if  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no  thieves ;  so  if  there  were 
no  executioners  of  unjust  sentences,  the  judge  would  be  apt  to  reverse 
his  sentence. 

§  26.  3)  Now  whereas  it  is  pretended  that  if  a  private  notice 
were  admitted  against  public  evidence,  it  were  like  a  private  spirit 
against  a  public  article,  and  would  open  a  way  to  every  pretension,  it 

*  TertulL  lib.  de  tcstim.  anims.  [cap.  t.  p.  67  C] 
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would  dissolve  the  forms  of  judicatures,  and  introduce  many  evils :  I 
answer,  that  if  all  this  were  true,  and  that  for  this  there  could  be  no 
remedy,  nor  yet  any  recompense  in  the  special  cases,  it  would  follow 
that  the  law  were  prudent  if  it  did  refuse  to  admit  such  a  proceeding, 
unless  she  had  some  reason  to  trust  the  judge.  But  this  were 
nothing  to  the  judge :  for  the  law  therefore  refuses  his  testimony, 
because  she  hath  that  which  she  presumes  is  better,  and  because  she 
not  knowing  the  secret  follows  the  best  way  she  hath.  But  the  judge 
knows  the  secret,  and  he  is  not  deceived,  and  he  does  not  make  pre- 
tences, for  the  case  supposes  him  to  speak  according  to  his  con- 
science; and  therefore  although  the  law  in  prudence  does  not  believe 
him,  yet  he  cannot  but  believe  himself,  and  therefore  in  duty  to  God 
must  proceed  accordingly,  or  must  not  proceed  at  all. 

§  27.  4)  Neither  is  this  like  a  private  spirit  against  a  public 
article ;  because  this  conscience  of  tne  judge  does  not  impose  upon 
the  public,  who  hath  power  to  admit  or  to  refuse  his  sentence ;  but 
it  is  only  for  himself,  and  although  his  conscience  ought  not  to  be 
the  public  measure,  yet  it  ought  to  be  his  own.  I  do  not  doubt  but 
the  law  may  go  against  the  judge's  conscience,  but  the  judge  himself 
mav  not  go  against  his  own. 

9  28.  5)  And  this  we  see  verified  in  the  matter  of  a  private  evi- 
dence :  for  though  the  judge  hath  seen  it  in  a  chamber,  yet  he  must 
not  judge  by  it  in  the  court,  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  to  do  so ; 
but  ^et  for  mmself  he  may  so  far  make  use  of  it,  as  to  be  persuaded 
in  his  conscience,  and  to  understand  on  which  side  the  right  stands, 
and  to  favour  it  in  all  the  ways  that  are  permitted  him.  But  the 
case  here  being  not  matter  of  life  and  deatn,  the  law  hath  power  to 
dispose  of  estates,  and  the  conscience  of  the  judge  is  not  obliged  to 
take  more  care  of  a  man's  money  or  land  than  himself  does,  but  it 
can  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  men's  lives  when  the  injured  person 
is  not  able.  *  A  man  may  give  away  his  estate,  but  he  may  not  give 
bis  life  away ;  and  therefore  he  may  lose  his  estate  by  such  ways,  by 
which  he  ouglit  not  to  be  permitted  to  lose  his  life.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  judge  having  seen  an  instrument  in  private  which  could  much 
clear  the  cause  depending,  may  not  upon  that  account  proceed  to 
sentence,  because  it  may  be  the  adverse  party  can  give  an  answer  to 
it,  and  make  it  invalid;  whereas  in  matters  of  fact  of  which  the 
judge  is  conscious,  there  is  no  uncertainty  nor  fallibililr.  And 
lastly,  the  suffering  party  in  the  question  of  money  or  lands  suffers 
no  inconvenience,  but  what  is  outweighed  to  the  public  by  the  order 
of  justice  and  solemnities  of  law,  and  the  man  that  loses  to-day  for 
want  of  producing  his  evidence,  may  produce  it  to-morrow  and 
recover  it.  But  in  matter  of  life  and  death,  nothing  can  make 
recompense  to  the  oppressed  innocent,  and  if  he  suffers  to-day,  he 
cannot  plead  an  error  in  the  indictment  to-morrow.  For  these  and 
many  other  considerations  the  case  is  wholly  different. 

§  29.  G)  By  some  of  these  things  we  may  also  answer  to  the 
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instance  of  a  confideut  and  opinionative  judge.  He  may  not  prefer 
his  private  opinion  before  the  sentence  of  the  law^  and  bring  it  into 
open  judgment,  a)  Because  he  himself  may  be  deceived  in  his 
opinion,  and  his  confidence  is  no  argument  that  he  is  not  deceived. 
P)  Because  if  the  sentence  and  decree  of  the  kw  be  less  reasonablci 
yet  the  judge  without  sin  may  proceed  to  it,  because  the  more 
reasonable  is  not  in  his  choice,  and  the  less  reasonable  is  not  abso* 
lutely  and  simply  unjust  y)  In  matters  of  prudence  and  civil 
government  there  is  no  demonstration  of  reason,  but  the  legislative 

Sower  may  determine  for  the  public  interest  as  is  presently  appre- 
ended,  aud  may  refuse  the  better  counsel,  and  yet  do  well  enough ; 
for  that  which  is  simply  the  better  is  not  in  these  cases  necessary; 
and  in  such  things  a  man's  reason  ought  not  to  be  so  confident,  as 
he  is  of  what  he  sees,  or  what  is  matter  of  faith ;  and  therefore  in 
these  only  he  is  to  be  guided  by  his  o\vii,  in  the  other  he  must 
proceed  by  the  public  measures.  *  And  as  in  all  things  not  demon- 
btratively  certain  or  evident  the  executioner  is  bound  to  obey  the 
judge;  so  is  the  judge  bound  to  obey  the  law;  and  the  presumption 
will  he  for  the  law  against  the  juage,  as  it  wiU.  lie  for  the  judge 
against  the  officer.  5)  And  yet  after  all,  I  do  not  doubt  but  if  a 
judge's  conscience  were  effectively  determined  against  a  law,  and  that 
he  did  believe  it  to  be  unjust  and  unlawful,  he  ought  to  follow  his 
conscience.  As  if  a  judge  did  believe  it  to  be  a  sin  to  put  a  man  to 
death  for  stealing  13  d.  ob.  %  he  might  not  condemn  such  a  thief  to 
the  gallows.  And  he  is  not  excused  by  saving,  it  is  not  the  judge 
but  the.  law  that  does  amira.  For  if  the  judge  believe  the  Law  to  be 
unjusl^  he  makes  himself  a  partner  in  the  injustice  by  ministering  to 
an  unjust  law  against  his  conscience.  For  not  only  he  that  com- 
mands evil  to  be  done  is  guilty,  but  he  that  obeys  such  a  command. 
In  this  case,  either  the  judge  must  lay  aside  his  opinion  or  his  office, 
for  his  conscience  must  not  be  laid  aside. 

§  SO.  7)  The  instance  of  a  priest  and  an  excommunicate  person 
unworthily  absolved  will  no  way  conclude  this  question,  a)  Because 
the  case  is  infinitely  differing  between  condemning  an  innocent,  and 
acquitting  the  guilty.  If  any  man  pretends  he  is  satisfied  in  con- 
science Uiat  the  accused  person  is  criminal,  though  it  cannot  be 
l^ally  proved,  yet  there  is  no  wrong  done,  if  the  accused  man  be 
let  free ;  au  inconvenience  there  may  be,  but  the  judge  must  not  be 
permitt^  to  destroy  by  his  private  conscience,  against  or  without 
legal  conviction,  because  the  evil  may  be  intolerable  if  it  be  per- 
mitted, and  the  injustice  may  be  frequent  and  unsuffeiable ;  but  if  it 
be  denied,  there  may  sometimes  happen  an  inconvenience  by  permit- 

^  [AUusioa  is  probably  intended  to  the  incurred  the  punishment  of  death.     See 

dutom  caUed  the  Gibbet  law  of  Halifax,  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  coinage  of  Great 

by  which  e^ery  felon  arrested  within  the  Britain,  Tol.  L  p.  361.  4to.,  Loud.  ISlrO  ; 

liberties  having  stolen  goods  of  the  ralue  Watson's  History  of  Halifax,  p.  214,  &o. 

of  a  Scotch  mark,  (or  thirteen  pence  4to.,  Lond.  1775.] 
halfpenny  English,  written  xiii.  d,  ob.,) 
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ting  a  criminal  to  live^  but  there  can  be  no  injustice  done.  It  may 
have  excuse,  and  it  may  have  reason,  and  it  mav  have  necessity  tliat 
a  judge  refuse  to  consent  to  the  death  of  an  innocent,  but  that  he 
should  against  his  conscience  kill  him  can  have  no  warrant ;  and  if 
he  be  not  innocent,  there  may  be  reason  to  let  him  alone,  but  none 
to  condemn  him  if  he  be.  Conscience  can  oblige  a  judge  to  an  un- 
solemn absolution,  but  not  to  nn  illegal  and  unsolemn  condemnation. 
This  should  have  been  considered  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  case.  The 
'  law  hath  power  to  forgive  the  criminal,  but  not  to  punish  the  guilt- 
less. And  therefore  if  a  man  be  absolved  when  he  deserved  it  not, 
we  may  suppose  him  pardoned,  and  the  private  priest  is  not  his  judge 
in  that  case.  For  to  refuse  to  communicate  him  is  an  act  of  public 
judicature,  and  to  absolve  him  is  an  act  of  the  same  power^  and  there- 
fore must  be  dispensed  by  authority,  not  by  usurpation,  that  is,  bj 
the  public  sentence,  not  by  the  private  minister,  smce  to  give  the 
holy  communion  to  such  a  person  is  not  agaiTist  any  essential  duty  of 
a  Christian.  And  therefore  if  the  priest  knows  him  unworthy  to 
communicate,  he  may  separate  him  so  far  as  he  hath  power  to  sepa- 
rate him,  that  is,  by  the  word  of  his  proper  ministry :  let  him  admo- 
nish him  to  abstain,  represent  his  insufficiency,  threaten  him  with  the 
danger ;  but  if  he  will  despise  all  thi3,  the  private  priest  hath  no  more 
to  do,  but  to  pray  and  weep  for  him,  and  leave  him  to  Ood  and  the 
church.    But  of  this  I  am  to  speak  more  largely  in  its  proper  place. 

§  31.  8)  As  for  the  case  of  the  priest  hearing  confessions,  though 
he  find  Titius  accused  by  Caius,  yet  if  Titius  does  not  accuse  liimself, 
Titius  is  rather  to  be  believed  in  his  own  case  than  Qaius  in  another 
man's.  Because  in  this  eutercourse  every  man  is  so  concerned  to  do 
Iiis  duty,  that  eveir  man  is  to  be  believed  for  himself  and  against 
himself,  because  if  he  speaks  false  himself  only  is  the  loser.  /3)  Caius 
accusing  Titius  may  for  aught  the  confessor  knows  tell  a  lie  and  abuse 
him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  knowledge  and  conscience 
against  Titius;  and  so  this  comes  not  home  to  the  present  case 
which  supposes  the  judge  to  know  the  accused  person  to  be  inno- 
cent, y)  This  argument  supposes  that  a  man  cannot  be  absolved 
unless  he  enumerate  all  his  sins  to  the  priest,  which  bemg  in  many 
cases  false  (as  I  have  shewn  othenivhere^)  tliat  which  relies  upon  it 
can  signify  nothing. 

§  32.  9)  Last  of  all,  altlioi^h  the  judge  must  lay  aside  his  affec- 
tions, and  his  will,  and  his  opinion,  when  he  sits  upon  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, because  these  are  no  good  measures  of  judicature,  nor  ought  to 
have  immediate  influence  upon  the  sentence;  yet  he  cannot  lay  aside 
his  knowledge,  and  if  he  lay  aside  his  conscience  he  will  make  but 
an  ill  judge.  And  yet  the  judge  must  lay  his  affections  and  his 
will  aside  never  but  when  they  tempt  him  to  injustice.  For  a  judge 
must  not  cease  to  be  merciful  when  it  does  not  make  liim  unjust; 
nor  need  he  cease  to  ple^isc  himself,  so  long  as  he  is  pleased  to  do 

V  Uuuiu  necesBar.  [chap.  x.  §  4,  vol.  viL  p.  438,  &c.] 
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Eight:  these  if  they  do  hurt  indeed  most  be  left  off,  else  not;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  with  any  colour  from  hence  be  pretended  that  he 
must  lay  aside  his  knowledge  when  it  ia  the  only  way  by  which  he 
cajn  do  good. 

&  33.  10)  To  the  authority  of  S.  Ambrose,  what  I  have  already 
said  is  a  sufficient  answer.  For  he  speaks  of  a  judge's  office  regularly 
and  usually,  not  what  he  is  to  do  in  cases  extraordinary,  and  such  as 
is  the  present  question.  But  he  that  said,  Sicul  audit,  ita  jtidkat, 
would  no  less  have  said,  Sicut  videt,  ita  jndicat.  Tlie  seeing  of  his 
^es  is  as  sure  a  measure  as  the  hearing  of  his  ears. 

§  34.  11)  As  for  the  words  of  Ulpian  I  will  give  no  other  answer 
Hum  that  Panormitan  and  Covaruvias  who  urge  them,  and  who  arc 
concerned  to  make  the  most  of  them,  do  yet  confess  that  they  make 
as  much  against  them  as  for  them;  and  that  they  say  true,  will 
appear  to  any  ordinary  understanding  that  considers  them. 

12)  For  although  no  judge  must  do  acts  of  a  private  authority, 
yet  he  may  as  well  use  his  own  private  knowledge,  as  he  may  use  the 
private  knowledge  of  the  witnesses ;  for  their  knowledge  is  as  private 
as  the  judge's,  till  it  be  brought  into  open  court,  and  when  his  is 
brought  thither,  it  is  as  public  as  theirs;  but  however  from  the 
authority  to  the  knowledge  to  argue  is  a  plain  paralogism ;  for  the 
prince  who  armed  him  with  public  authority  did  not  furnish  him 
with  a  commission  of  knowledge,  but  supposed  that  to  be  induced 
by  other  ways. 

13)  And  therefore  the  judge  may  when  he  hath  called  witnesses 
reject  them  upon  his  own  certain  knowledge,  as  well  as  use  arts  of 
discovery,  or  any  other  collateral  ways  to  secure  the  innocent.  For 
it  may  as  well  be  enquired  concerning  the  judge's  using  his  knowledge 
to  the  infatuating  or  discovering  the  falsehood  of  the  evil  witnesses 
as  to  the  rejecting  them.  For  if  he  must  absolutely  take  all  for 
granted  which  they  say,  then  he  must  use  no  arts  to  invalidate  their 
testimony ;  but  if  he  may  do  that,  he  may  do  the  other,  and  yet  the 
calling  in  of  witnesses  may  be  to  many  good  purposes,  and,  by  the 
collision  of  contraries  h'ght  may  arise,  and  from  falsehood  also  truth 
may  be  produced  like  a  &ir  child  from  a  foul  mother.  And  after  all, 
though  this  question  is  not  to  be  determined  on  either  side  by  autho- 
rities, yet  because  amongst  the  writers  of  cases  of  conscience  very 
many  rely  much  upon  the  testimony  of  authors,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  say  that  this  sense  of  the  question  which  I  defend  was  the  sen- 
tence of  many  eminent  divines  and  lawyers^  particularly,  Nicolaus 
Lyra,  Adrianus,  Angelus,  Navarre,  Hostiensis,  Calderinus,  Panor- 
mitan, Martinus,  Johannes  Axborseus,  Oldendorp,  Corrasius,  Lessius, 
Bresser,  and  divers  others ;  and  therefore  besides  the  strength  of  the 
reasons,  I  walk  the  more  confidently  by  having  such  good  company. 

§  35.  To  conclude :  all  those  advices  of  prudence  which  are  given 
by  the  adverse  party  in  this  affair  as  expedients  for  the  judges  to 
proceed  by  in  such  cases,  I  am  ready  to  admit  if  they  will  secure 
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their  conscience  and  the  life  of  the  innocent  oppressed.  But  if  tliey 
will  not,  but  that  the  judge  must  give  sentence  for  law  or  for  con- 
science, the  case  to  me  seems  rery  clear.  Gh)d  is  greater  than  oar 
conscience,  but  our  conscience  is  greater  than  any  thing  beades^ 
Fiat  JUS  etperecU  mundus,  said  S.  Austin,  adiac  imagine  ne  natura 
Veritas  obumbretur  curandum.  '  For  images  and  forms  of  things, 
the  natural  and  substantial  truth  of  tilings  may  not  be  lost  or  pre- 
judiced.   Let  justice  be  done  whatsoever  be  the  event/ 

Aecipere  personam  improdi  nan  est  bonum,  ni  pervertas  justum  in 
jttdicio.  '  It  is  not  good  to  receive  the  person  of  a  widied  man^ 
thereby  to  overthrow  tlie  righteous  in  his  cause  z/ 


EULE  IX. 

THE  GOODNESS  O?  AN  OIUECT  IS  NOT  MADE  BT  CONSCIENCE,  BUT  18  ACCEPTED^ 
DECLARED,  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  IT,  AND  MADE  FBBSONALLT  OBUGATOET. 

§  1.  No  object  can  have  its  denomination  from  the  judgment  of 
reason,  save  only  that  from  thence  it  may  be  said  to  be  understood 
to  be  good,  to  be  declared,  to  be  consented  to ;  all  which  supposes 
the  object  to  be  good,  or  to  be  so  apprehended.  Just  as  an  emerald 
is  green  before  the  eye  perceives  it  so :  and  if  the  object  were  not  iu 
itself  good,  then  the  reason  were  deceived  iu  consenting  to  it,  and  a 
deceiver  in  publishing  it. 

$  2.  This  is  true  in  respect  of  the  material,  fundamental,  and 
proper  goodness  of  the  object;  for  this  it  hath  independently  of  the 
conscience:  and  the  rectitude  of  the  conscience  is  dependent  on 
this,  and  consequent  to  the  perception  of  it.  But  yet  there  is  a 
formal,  extrinsical,  and  relative  eoodness  passed  upon  an  object  by 
the  conscience,  by  whose  persuasion  although  an  evil  object  do  not 
become  naturally  good,  yet  it  becomes  personally  necessary;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  a  good  object  may  become  evil. 

&  8.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  remonstrate  that  we  must  rather 
look  to  the  rule  than  to  the  present  persuasion;  first  taking  care 
tliat  our  conscience  be  truly  informed,  before  it  be  suffered  to  pass  a 
sentence;  and  it  is  not  enough  that  our  conscience  tells  us  thus, 
unless  God  hath  told  the  conscience.  But  yet  if  the  conscience 
does  declare,  it  engages  us,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  But  this 
hath  in  it  some  variety. 

§  4.  1)  The  goodness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  goodness  of  an 
object,  that  is,  upon  its  conformity  to  a  rational  nature  and  the  com- 
mands of  God.  For  all  acts  of  will  and  understanding  are  of  them- 
selves indefinite  and  undetermined  till  the  relation  to  an  object  be 
considered,  but  they  become  good  or  bad  when  they  choose  or  refuse 

«  [Prov.  xviiL  5.] 
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that  which  is  good  or  bad  respectively.  To  will  to  do  an  act  of 
theft  is  bad,  because  theft  itself  is  so :  to  be  willing  to  commit  an 
act  of  adultOT  is  evil,  because  all  adultery  is  evil :  and  on  the  other 
siie,  to  be  willing  to  do  an  act  of  justice,  is  therefore  good  because 
justice  itself  is  good.  And  therefore  Aristotle  ^  defines  justice  by  a 
haUtade  or  relation  to  its  object.  It  is  voluntas  dandi  suum  cuimte, 
a  wil  of  giving  to  every  one  that  which  is  their  due.  And  therefore 
our  conscience,  because  it  is  to  receive  its  information  from  the  rule 
by  wliich  every  action  is  made  good  or  bad,  and  its  motion  from  the 
object)  is  bound  to  take  in  that  only  which  is  really  and  truly  good, 
and  without  sm  or  error  cannot  do  otherwise. 

§  5.  2)  Although  conscience  is  bound  to  proceed  this  way,  vet 
sometiines  the  younger  takes  the  elder  brother  bv  the  heel,  or  gets 
cot  before  him,  and  the  act  gets  before  the  object  bv  indirect  means. 
For  though  all  things  should  be  thought  good  because  they  arc 
good,  yet  some  things  are  made  good  because  they  are  thought  so ; 
and  the  conscience  looking  out  upon  its  object  finds  error  dressed  up 
ill  the  shape  of  truth,  and  takes  it  in,  and  adopts  it  into  the  portion 
of  troth.  And  though  it  can  never  be  made  really  and  naturally 
good,  yet  by  being  supposed  so  by  the  conscience,  it  is  sometimes 
accepted  so  oy  God. 

§  6.  S)  Although  the  rule  by  which  good  and  bad  is  measured  be 
in  itself  perfect,  yet  it  is  not  always  perfectly  received  by  us.  Good 
is  proportionable  to  reason ;  and  as  there  is  probabilUer  verum,  so 
there  is  probabiUler  bontm,  a  probable  good,  as  well  as  a  probable 
troth:  and  in  the  inquest  after  this,  we  often  shew  a  trick  of 
humanity,  even  to  be  pitifully  deceived ;  and  although  when  it  is  so, 
it  is  an  allay  of  the  good  it  intends,  yet  it  does  not  wholly  destroy 
it :  (}od  in  His  goodness  accepting  at  our  hands  for  good,  what  we 
really  and  innocently  suppose  to  be  so.  Just  like  the  country  fellow 
that  gave  a  handful  of  water  to  his  prince';  he  thought  it  a  fine 
thing,  and  so  it  was  accepted.  For  when  the  action  and  the  rule  are 
to  be  made  even,  if  either  of  them  comply  and  stoop,  the  equality  is 
made.  God  indeed  requires  the  service  of  all  our  faculties,  out  calls 
for  no  exact  measures  of  any  but  the  will.  For  the  acts  of  the  will 
are  perfect  in  their  kind,  but  our  understanding  is  imperfect,  there- 
fore this  may  find  an  excuse,  but  that  never. 

J  I  7.  4)  Upon  this  account  it  is  that  though  the  goodness  or 
ness  of  an  act  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  object  regularly 
and  naturally,  yet  the  acts  become  irregularly  or  accidentally  good  or 
bad  by  the  conscience,  because  the  conscience  changes  the  object; 
that  is,  the  act  is  good  by  the  object  really  good,  or  so  apprehended. 
The  object  always  changes  or  constitutes  the  act,  but  the  conscience 
changing  the  object  immediately,  hath  a  mediate  influence  upon  the 
act  abo,  and  denominates  it  to  be  such  as  in  the  event  it  proves. 

f  [Elh.  Nic  lib.  V.  cap.  1.  torn,  il  p.  1129:  Etli.  Meg.,  Uli.  I.  cap.  33.  p.  1193.1 
■  [FluUrcb.  Artax.,  cap«  ▼.  torn.  v.  p.  (52.] 
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But  th^n  in  what  degrees^  and  to  what  events  this  change  is  made  i? 
of  more  intricate  consideration. 

WHAT  CHANGES  CAN  BE  MADE  IN  MORAL  ACTIONS  BT  THE  PESSUASION 
AND  FORCE  OP  CONSCIENCE. 

§  8.  1)  Whatsoever  is  absolutely  and  indispensably  neoessaiy  to 
be  done,  and  commanded  by  God  expressly,  cannot  De  changed  by 
conscience  into  an  evil,  or  into  that  which  is  unnecessary.  Because 
in  such  cases  where  the  rule  is  plain,  easv,  and  fitted  to  the  con- 
science, all  ignorance  is  voluntary,  and  spoils  the  consequent  act,  but 
never  can  legitimate  it.  And  the  same  reason  is  for  things  plainly 
and  expressly  forbidden,  as  adultery,  murder,  sacrilege,  and  the  like ; 
they  can  never  become  good  by  any  act  of  conscience.  And  therefore 
in  such  cases  it  often  happened  that  God  did  declare  His  judgment 
to  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  which  men  had  of  themselves  and  of 
their  actions.  Sometimes  men  Uve  contraiy  to  their  profession; 
they  profess  the  worship  of  God,  but  "  deny  Him  in  their  hearts  V' 
even  when  they  least  think  they  do.  Thus  the  Isi:^elites  having  con* 
strained  Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf  proclaimed  a  feast,  ''to-morrow 
is  a  feast  unto  Jehovah  ^ ;"  but  God  says  of  them,  "  they  offered 
sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God<^.''  And  so  it  was  with  their 
children  after  them,  who  killed  and  persecuted  the  apostles  and 
servants  of  Jesus,  and  thought  they  did  God  good  service.  He  that  falls 
down  before  an  idol,  and  thinks  to  do  honour  to  the  Lord ;  or  robs 
a  temple,  and  thinks  it  is  for  religion,  must  stand  or  fall,  not  by  his 
own  fancy,  but  by  sentence  of  God,  and  the  rule  of  His  law ;  protes- 
tatio  contra  factum  is  invalid  in  law.  To  strike  a  man's  eye  out, 
and  sav  he  done  it  in  sport;  to  kill  his  brother,  and  think  it  is  well 
done,  because  done  to  prevent  his  sin,  though  it  may  be  thought 
charity  by  the  man,  vet  it  is  murder  before  God. 

§  9.  2)  Where  the  rule  is  obscure,  or  the  application  full  of 
variety  or  the  duty  so  intricate  that  the  conscience  may  inculpably 
err,  there  the  object  can  be  changed  by  conscience,  and  the  acte 
adopted  into  a  good  or  an  evil  portion  by  that  influence.  He  that 
thinks  it  unlawful  to  give  money  to  a  poor  Turk,  hath  made  it  to 
become  unlawful  to  him,  though  of  itself  it  seems  to  be  a  pious  act. 
So  also  it  is  in  the  uncertain  application  of  a  certain  proposition.  It 
is  certainly  unlawful  to  commit  adulteiy ;  but  if  Jacob  supposes  he 
lies  with  Bachel,  and  she  prove  to  be  Leah*,  his  conscience  hath  not 
changed  the  rule,  but  it  hath  changed  the  object  and  the  act :  the 
object  becomes  his  own  by  adoption,  and  the  act  is  regular  by  the 
integrity  of  the  will.    This  is  that  which  is  affirmed  by  the  apostle  ^, 

'  TTiL  1.  16.]  hunc  locum,  [torn.  ix.  p.  711  sq.]     S. 

^  [Exod.  xxxii.  5.]  Ambros.  ibid.  [torn.  ii.  append.  coL  102.] 

c  f  Deut.  xxxii  17.]  et  Theophyl.  ibid.  [p.  138.J 

*  [Rom.  xiv,  14.]    Vide  Chrysost.  iii 
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"  I  know  and  am  persnadecl  in  the  Lord  Jesns^  that  there  is  nothing 
nndean  of  itself,  out  he  that  thinketh  it  is  nndeao,  to  him  it  is 
undean.''  This  instance  k  in  a  ease  in  which  they  might  easily  be 
nusiaken,  and  innocently  abused  by  reason  of  the  prepossession  of 
their  minds  by  Hoses'  law ;  and  therefore  in  snch  cases  the  con* 
science  rules.  They  who  believe  themselves  married,  may  mutually 
demand  and  pay  thor  duty.  But  if  they  be  not  married,  it  is  forni- 
cation or  adultery  (as  it  happens.)  But  if  consdence  says  they  are 
married,  it  is  not  adultery,  but  an  act  of  duty,  because  the  same  con- 
science that  declares  for  the  mairiage,  obhges  also  to  pay  their  duty, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity*  Wherever  the  understandiTig  is  wrong, 
and  the  will  is  wholly  right,  the  action  is  accepted,  and  the  error 
pardoned. 

§  10.  8)  When  the  act  is  materially  evil,  the  conscience  adopting 
it  into  a  good  portion,  that  is,  believing  it  to  be  good,  does  not  make 
a  perfect  change,  but  leaves  an  allay  in  the  several  degrees  of  its 
persuasion.  For  it  is  impossible  that  a  right  conscience  and  a  wrong 
should  have  no  difference  in  the  effect,  especially  if  there  be  any 
thing  criminal  or  faulty  in  the  cause  of  the  error.  When  two  men 
take  up  arms  in  a  differing  cause,  as  suppose  one  for  his  prince,  and 
the  other  against  him ;  though  they  be  both  heartily  persuaded,  and 
act  according  to  conscience,  yet  they  do  not  equally  do  well  or  ill. 
The  one  shall  be  accepted,  and  it  may  be,  the  otner  pardoned,  or 
excused  in  various  degrees.  But  this  which  needs  a  pardon  for  one 
thing,  is  not  in  the  whole  constitution  of  it,  good  for  any  thing,  nor 
can  it  be  accepted  to  reward. 

§  11.  4)  If  the  conscience  dictate  a  thine  to  be  necessary,  the 
thing  is  become  necessary,  and  at  no  hand  to  be  declined.  This  was 
it  which  S.  Paul  said  %  "  He  that  is  circumcised  is  a  debtor  of  the 
whole  law/'  meaning,  that  though  Christ  had  broken  the  yoke  of 
Moses,  yet  if  consdence  did  take  up  one  end  of  it,  and  bound  it 
upon  itself;  the  otlicr  end  would  be  dragged  after  it,  and  by  the  act 
o(  conscience  become  necessary.  If  a  man  enquires,  whether  he  is 
bound  to  say  his  prayers  kneehng,  or  whether  he  may  do  it  standing, 
or  lyin^  or  leaning :  if  his  consdence  be  persuaded  that  he  must  do 
it  kneeling,  it  is  necessary  he  should  do  so,  and  he  may  not  do  it  in 
his  bed.  Because  the  conscience  is  a  lawgiver,  and  hath  authority 
over  the  man,  and  ought  to  prevail,  when  the  contrary  part  is  only 
that  they  may  do  otherwise.  For  whether  this  part  be  true  or  false, 
the  matter  is  not  so  great,  because  there  is  no  danger  if  a  man  do 
not  make  use  of  a  liberty  that  is  just.  He  can  let  it  alone  and  do 
well  enough ;  and  therefore  to  follow  the  other  part  which  ia  sup- 
posed necessary,  must  needs  be  his  safest  way. 

But  if  the  question  be,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  keep  a  holy 
day,  or  necessary  to  let  it  alone ;  there  if  the  conscience  determine 
that  for  necessaiy  to  be  done,  which  is  necessary  to  be  let  alone,  the 

•  [GaL  V.  3.] 
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man  is  indeed  bound  to  follow  his  conscience,  but  be  cnnnot  cscnpc 
a  sin.  Tor  conscience  makes  no  essential,  alterations  in  the  things 
though  it  makes  personal  obligations  to  the  man ;  and  if  it  be  an 
evil  superstition  to  keep  a  holy  day,  it  cannot  be  made  lawful,  because 
the  conscience  mistaking  calls  it  necessary.  And  if  this  were  other- 
\visc,  it  were  not  a  pin  matter  what  a  man  thought,  for  his  thinking 
so  becomes  his  law,  and  every  man  may  do  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  And  therefore  God  was  pleased  expressly  to  declare  it,  that  if 
a  prophet  did  mislead  the  people,  both  he  and  they  should  perish ; 
and  our  blessed  Saviour  signified  the  same  thing  in  a  parabolical 
expression,  "  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  they  both  £Edl  into  the 
ditch  C  But  in  this  case  there  is  a  fault  somewhere,  and  the  man 
smarts  under  the  tyranny,  not  the  empire  of  his  conscience;  for 
conscience  can  have  no  proper  authority  against  the  law  of  God.  In 
this  case  that  which  the  conscience  falsely  calls  necessary,  becomes 
so  relatively  and  personally  (that  is,  he  thinks  so,  and  cannot  inno- 
cently go  in  the  right  way,  so  long  as  his  guide  conducts  him  in  the 
wrong,  and  yet  cannot  innocently  follow  his  guide  because  she  does 
abuse  him ;)  but  in  itself,  or  in  the  divine  acceptation,  it  only  passes 
for  a  bonuffif  .something  there  is  in  it  that  is  good,  and  that  Goa  may 
regard;  there  is  zprasparatio  animi,  a  willingness  to  obey. 

§  12.  5)  If  the  conscience  being  mistaken  in  a  question,  whether 
an  action  be  good  or  no,  calls  that  good  which  is  nothing  but  in- 
different; the  conscience  alters  it  not,  it  is  still  but  lawful;  but 
neither  necessary  nor  good,  but  relatively  and  collaterally.    The 

Eerson  may  be  pitied,  and  have  a  gift  given  him  in  acknowledgment, 
ut  the  thing  itself  cannot  expect  it.  When  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines, that  they  might  deprecate  the  divine  judgments,  offered  to  God 
golden  mice  and  emerods,  the  thing  itself  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
the  way  by  which  God  chose  to  be  worshipped ;  but  their  conscience 
told  them  it  was  good,  it  therefore  became  lawful  to  them,  but  not 
good  in  itself;  and  God  who  is  the  Father  of  mankind  saw  their  heart, 
and  that  they  meant  it  for  good,  and  He  was  pleased  to  take  it  so. 
But  the  conscience  (I  say)  cannot  make  it  good.  For  to  be  good  or 
bad  is  wholly  another  consideration  than  to  be  necessary  or  not 
necessary.  This  distinction  is  relative  to  persons,  and  therefore  can 
be  made  by  conscience  in  the  sense  above  allowed.  But  good  and 
bad  is  an  abstract  consideration,  and  relates  to  the  materiality  of  the 
object,  and  is  before  the  act  of  conscience,  not  after. 

§  IS.  6)  If  the  conscience  being  mistaken  calls  a  thing  lawful 
which  is  not  so  in  the  rule,  or  law  of  God,  there  the  conscience  neither 
makes  an  alteration  in  the  thing,  nor  passes  an  obligation  upon  the 
person.  Elconora  de  Ferrante  was  married  to  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
M'ho  first  used  her  ill,  then  left  her  worse.  After  some  years  she  is 
courted  by  Andrea  Phihppi  her  countryman,  to  marry  him.  She 
enquires  whether  she  may  or  no,  and  is  told  by  some  whom  she  ought 

'  [Matt  xy.  H ;  Luhe  vi.  39.] 
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not  easily  to  liavc  believed^  that  she  may ;  and  so  she  docs.  But 
being  told  by  her  confessor  of  her  sin  and  shame^  she  pretends  that 
she  did  it  bono  animo,  her  conscience  was  persuaded  she  might  do 
it^  and  therefore  hopes  to  be  excused  or  pardoned.  He  answers  her^ 
that  her  conscience  could  not  make  tliat  lawful  which  Ood  had 
forbidden^  and  therefore  she  ought  not  to  pretend  conscience;  for 
though  her  conscience  did  say  it  was  lawful,  she  was  not  bound  to 
follow  it;  because  though  she  must  do  nothing  that  is  unlawful^  yet 
she  is  not  tied  to  do  every  thing  tliat  is  lawful :  and  though  her  con- 
science can  give  her  a  law,  yet  it  cannot  give  her  a  privfl^e.  She 
is  bound  to  do  what  her  conscience  says  is  necessary,  though  it  be 
deceived^  and  if  she  does  not,  she  sins  against  her  conscience,  which 
can  never  be  permitted  or  excused.  But  if  her  conscience  tells  her 
only  it  is  lawful  so  to  do ;  if  she  does  not  do  the  thing  which  her 
conscience  permits,  she  offends  it  not,  because  though  it  allows,  yet 
it  does  not  command  it.  If  therefore  she  does  it,  and  there  be  an 
error  in  the  conscience,  the  sin  is  as  great  as  the  error,  ^eat  as  the 
matter  itself;  as  if  the  fact  materially  be  adultery,  it  is  also  morally 
so,  and  the  persuasion  of  the  conscience  does  not  excuse  it  from 
b^g  such.  The  reason  is  plain :  for  since  the  conscience  when  she 
allows  does  not  command,  if  the  person  chooses  that  thing  which 
materially  is  a  sin,  it  is  in  pursuance  of  her  own  desires,  not  in 
obedience  to  her  conscience ;  it  is  lust  more  than  conscience.  But 
yet  whereas  she  says  she  hopes  for  pardon  in  this  case,  there  is  no 
question  but  she  may :  for  she  sinned  as  S.  Paul  did  in  persecuting 
the  church ;  he  did  it  ignorantly,  and  so  did  she.  Here  only  was 
the  difference;  he  was  nearer  to  pardon  than  she;  because  he 
thought  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  and  therefore  could  not  resist  liis 
conscience  so  persuaded:  she  only  thought  she  might  do  it,  and 
therefore  might  have  chosen.  The  conscience  hath  power  in  obliga- 
tions and  necessities,  but  not  so  much,  nor  so  often  in  permissions. 
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CHAP.  m. 

OF  THE  CONFIDENT,  OB  ERRONEOUS  OONSOIENCB. 


ETTLE  I. 

kV  ESROKZOUS  C0K8CISNCE  COHMAKDS  17S  TO  DO  WHAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  OMIT  ; 
0&  TO  QUIT  WHAT  WE  OUOHT  TO  DO,  OB  TO  DO  IT  OTHSBWiaE  THAIT  WR 
SHOULD. 

§  1 .  In  this  there  is  no  other  difficulty*-  but  in  the  last  clause. 
For  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  propounded  an  instance  of  perfection^ 
he  that  not  only  obeys  the  counsel,  but  thinks  it  to  be  a  command- 
ment, and  necessary  to  be  done  in  all  times  and  persons,  enters  into 
an  error  at  the  gate  of  zeal,  and  at  the  same  place  lets  out  the  excel- 
lency of  his  love.  Christ  hath  recommended  renunciation  of  the 
world,  spiritual  castration  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  dying  for  our 
enemies,  &c. ;  he  that  in  zeal,  with  charity  and  prudence  follows 
these  advices  will  find  his  reward  swell  high ;  but  he  whose  zealous 
desire  to  grow  towards  perfection,  shall  so  determine  his  practice,  as 
that  by  degrees  he  shall  think  these  counsels  individually  necessaij, 
hath  abus^  his  conscience,  laid  a  snare  for  others,  put  fetters  upon 
christian  liberty,  and  is  passed  into  that  state  of  doing  it,  that 
though  he  entered  first  by  love,  he  is  ^ne  beyond  it,  and  changed 
it  into  fear,  and  scruple,  and  superstition :  he  is  at  last  got  so  far 
that  he  would  not  do  it  at  all  if  he  durst  do  otherwise ;  and  he  dares 
not,  because  his  love  was  zealous,  and  his  zeal  was  imprudent,  and 
his  imprudence  was  a  furious  snare,  and  the  passion  of  a  mighty  folly. 
§  2.  But  an  erroneous  conscience  is  generally  abused  by  two 
manners  of  proceeding.  First,  by  a  true  application  of  a  false  pro- 
position: thus. 

Whatsoever  is  done  against  my  conscience  is  a  sin : 
But  to  allow  of  magistrates  is  against  my  conscience. 
Therefore  it  is  certainly  a  sin  that  they  be  allowed. 
The  first  proposition  is  not  true,  unless  it  be  understood  of  him  only, 
against  whose  conscience  it  is  done,  and  then  it  is  always  true, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively,  originally  or  accidentally.    But  if  it 
be  intended  to  conclude,  that  because  it  is  against  my  conscience  to 
allow  them,  therefore  it  is  simply  unlawful,  or  unlawful  to  every  one 
else,  tliis  is  a  paralogism,  and  makes  an  erring  conscience.     Or 
secondly,  the  conscience  is  abused,  and  made  erroneous  by  a  false 
application  of  a  true  proposition. 
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Whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  Qod  is  a  sin : 

But  every  oatli  is  forbidden  by  God^ 

Therefore  every  oath  is  a  sin. 
Every  thing  here  is  true  but  the  conclusion.  The  second  proposition 
is  true,  bat  not  universally.  For  S.  James  saying,  "  swear  not  at  eilfs" 
forbids  all  kinds  of  oaths  materially :  that  is,  in  that  sense  in  which 
any  is  forbidden,  in  the  same  ful  are  forbidden.  Without  just 
authority  and  occasion  it  is  not  lawful  to  swear  by  God,  therefore 
without  such  authority,  neither  is  it  lawful  to  swear  by  a  creature. 
So  that  his  words  mean  thus;  except  in  such  a  case,  '  swear  not  at 
all,'  that  is,  not  with  any  kind  of  oath;  for  unless  that  case  occurs 
to  warrant  it,  this  or  that  oath  is  criminal  as  well  as  any :  that  is,  it 
is  no  excuse  in  common  talk  to  say,  it  was  but  a  slight  oath,  for  you 
must  not  swear  at  all,  viz.,  in  such  circumstances. 

THB  CAUSES  OP  EBBOB,  ABB 

§  3.  1)  Ignorance,  either  of  right  or  fact.  Eor  no  other  divbion 
of  ignorance  can  concern  the  rcktion  of  an  erring  conscience :  for 
although  a  man  is  otherwise  concerned  in  ignorance  if  it  be  vincible, 
otherwise  if  it  be  invincible,  yet  his  will  is  concerned  in  that  directly, 
and  his  conscience  but  collaterally  and  indirectly. 

§  4.  2)  Fear  whether  it  be  pusillanimous,  or  superstitious,  that  is, 
whether  it  begin  upon  religion,  or  upon  natural  imbecility,  they 
alike  abuse  the  conscience.  Ignorance  makes  it  erroneous,  but  takes 
not  away  its  confidence,  but  oftentimes  increases  it :  fear  makes  it 
erroneous  too,  and  though  it  begins  in  doubting,  it  ends  in  a  silly 
choice,  which  grows  to  as  much  confidence  as  it  can,  so  much  as  to 
establish  the  error. 

§  5.  3)  To  this  usually  is  reduced  a  morose  humility  and  abjec- 
tion of  mind,  which  because  it  looks  pitifully  and  simply,  spme  men 
in  charity  think  it  laudable :  so  Antoninus  particularly :  and  it  is  the 
same  that  S.  Gregory  ^  recommends,  Bonatum  quippe  mentium  eat,  ibi 
etiam  aliquo  modo  eulpas  9tia9  agnosceret  ubi  ciilpa  non  est :  *  it  is 
the  sign  of  a  good  mind  to  accuse  themselves  of  a  fault  when  there 
is  none.'  Which  if  it  relates  to  the  present  affairs  is  dangerous  and 
illusive.  For  if  the  question  be  in  a  case  of  conscience,  and  the 
conscience  be  determined  upon  its  proper  grounds  iimocently  and  right, 
there  to  acknowledge  a  famt  in  the  conscience  or  determination,  is  to 
make  the  rule  itself  crooked,  to  introduce  eternal  scruples  and  irre- 
solution, to  disturb  our  own  peace,  and  a  device  to  snatch  at  a 
reward  by  thrusting  it  from  us,  and  to  think  to  please  God  by  telling 
of  a  lie.  But  if  the  saying  relates  to  all  the  whole  action  in  all  its 
conjugation  of  circumstances  and  appendages,  then  it  may  consist 
with  humility  and  prudence  both,  to  suspect  a  fault  where  there  is 
none ;  to  fear  lest  we  have  erred  by  excess  of  degrees  in  passion,  or 
by  remissness  and  slackness  of  action,  or  by  obliquity  of  intention,  or 

t  [Jamci  T.  12.]  k  Part  1.  decrct  dist  v.  c  4.  [coL  17.] 
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iiitcricxtore  of  some  undcccncy,  cr  weariness,  or  sensuality,  or  com- 
placency, and  pliantastic  deliciousness,  or  something  secret,  and  we 
know  not  what.  But  even  in  this  case,  we  may  best  follow  S.  Paul's 
expedient  and  manner  of  expression,  NtAil  mihi  comcius  sum,  *  I  am 
guilty  of  nothing  V  my  heart  smites  me  not, '  yet  I  am  not  hereby 
justified,  for  God  is  greater  than  my  conscience.  I  may  for  aught  I 
know  have  done  some  thing  amiss,  or  my  duty  not  well,  but  as  I 
cannot  accuse  myself,  so  neither  can  I  acquit  myself,  but  refer  myself 
to  God*s  e^ual  and  merciful  sentence.  What  goes  beyond  this  may 
abuse  the  conscience,  not  only  by  a  secret  scruple,  but  by  an  evU 
principle  and  false  conclusions:  and  this,  although  it  looks  like 
modesty,  and  seems  contrary  to  confidence,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
so  well  reduced  to  this  kind  of  conscience,  but  to  the  doubting,  or 
the  scrupulous;  yet  I  have  chosen  to  place  it  here,  for  the  reason 
above  mentioned.  It  looks  in  at  the  door  with  a  trembling  eye,  but 
being  thrust  in,  it  becomes  bold.  It  is  like  a  fire-stick  which  in  the 
hand  of  a  child  being  gently  moved,  gives  a  volatile  and  unfixed 
light,  but  being  more  strongly  turned  about  by  a  swift  circular 
motion,  it  becomes  a  constant  wheel  of  fire :  or  like  a  bashful  sinner 
sneaking  to  his  lust,  till  he  be  discovered,  and  then  he  is  impudent 
and  hardened.  And  there  are  very  many  wise  men  who  tremble  in 
their  determinations,  and  not  being  able  clearly  to  resolve,  fall  upon 
one  part  by  a  chance,  or  interest,  or  passion,  and  then  they  are  forced 
for  their  peace  sake  to  pat  on  an  accidental  hardness,  and  a  voluntary, 
not  a  natural  confidence.  But  this  confidence  is  commonly  peevish, 
impatient,  and  proud,  hating  all  contradiction  and  contradictors; 
because  it  was  only  an  art  to  sleep,  and  to  avoid  the  first  trouble, 
and  therefore  hates  every  thing  that  brings  them  forth  from  their 
phantastic  securities. 

§  6.  Other  causes  of  an  erroneous  conscience  here  usually  are 
assigned,  but  inartificially  I  suppose,  and  not  of  present  concernment 
or  rektion.  Such  as  are  the  subtraction  of  the  divine  aids,  God's 
leaving  a  man,  and  giving  him  over  fU  vovv  dd($Ki/xor,  and  to  believe 
a  lie;  perplexity,  or  irresolution,  self-love,  pride,  prejudice,  and 
passion ;  peril  enim  omne  Jtidicium  cum  res  transierit  in  affectum, 
auia  affectus  obscural  intellectum  ne  recte  judicet,  said  Seneca. 
When  aflection  sits  judge,  there  reason  and  truth  are  seldom  admitted 
to  plead,  or  if  they  are,  yet  they  cannot  prevail. 

Impcdit  ira  animum  ne  possit  cemere  vcrtim  ^* 

But  these  are  no  otherwise  causes  of  an  erroneous  conscience,  but  as 
they  arc  causes  of  ignorance  or  deception ;  for  in  this  case  I  reckon 
them  to  be  but  one;  an  error  being  nothing  else  but  an  ignorance 
of  truth,  which  whether  it  be  culpable  or  inculpable,  and  at  what 
gate  it  enters,  is  of  another  disquisition,  and  shall  be  reserved  to  its 
proper  place. 

•  [1  Cor.iv.  4.] 

k  [Dionys.  Cato,  lib.  il  disticli.  5.  p.  29,  8vo.  Amst  1646.] 
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SULE  n. 

AE  XBBOEE0U8  CONSCIBHCB  BDTBS  US  TO  OBEDIENCE^  BUT  EOT  80  A8  ▲  BIGHT 
OONSCIEff  CB  DOES. 

§  1.  The  object  can  move  the  will  no  otherwise  than  as  it  is  pro- 
pounded hj  the  understanding.  If  it  be  propounded  as  evil^  the 
will  that  chooses  it  under  that  formdity  is  criminal  and  malicious : 
if  it  be  propounded  as  good^  the  will  that  rejects  it  so  propounded 
despises  good;  for  it  is  so  to  the  will^  if  it  be  so  to  the  understand- 
ing, which  is  the  judge  and  the  immediate  rule  of  all  human  actions. 
And  he  that  does  a  good  thing  while  he  believes  it  to  be  evil,  does 
choose  the  evil,  and  refuse  the  good ;  for  he  does  therefore  because 
he  believes  it  evil,  or  though  he  thinks  it  so,  and  therefore  ia  equally 
disposed  to  choose  a  real  evil :  for  that  this  is  not  so,  is  but  extrin- 
sical and  accidental  to  his  choice. 

§  2.  If  this  were  not  thus,  but  that  it  were  possible  to  be  other- 
wise, then  we  might  suppose  that  a  man  might  do  a  thing  reason- 
ably, for  which  he  hath  no  reason;  and  a  human  action  without 
the  natural  process  of  humanity,  that  is,  to  choose  by  chance,  and 
unnaturally,  to  choose  for  a  reason  that  he  hath  not,  and  a  good 
that  appears  not,  which  is  like  beholding  of  a  thing  that  he  sees  not. 
The  Jew  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  keep  the 
sabbath.  While  in  this  error  he  is  confident,  by  what  argument  can 
he  be  moved  to  omit  itf  If  you  give  him  reasons,  you  seek  to  cure 
his  error,  and  to  alter  his  persuasion :  but  while  this  persuasion  is 
not  altered,  how  can  he  be  moved  to  omit  it?  If  you  give  him  no 
reasons,  you  desire  him  to  omit  it  because  he  thinKs  he  ought  not, 
and  to  do  an  action  because  it  seems  unreasonable,  and  follow  your 
opinion  because  he  believes  it  false ;  that  is,  to  obey  you  because  he 
ought  not,  which  is  a  way  not  possible  to  prevail  with  a  wise  man,  or 
with  a  fool;  how  it  may  work  with  any  sort  of  madness,  I  know  not. 

§  8.  But  against  this  rule,  some  contend  earnestly,  in  particular 
Giuielmus  Parisiensis  *,  and  some  that  follow  him,  saying  it  is  impos- 
sible that  an  erring  or  a  lying  conscience  should  oblige  a  man  to 
foUow  it.  The  thing  hath  great  influence  upon  our  whole  life,  and 
therefoTe  is  worth  a  strict  survey. 

Quest. 

Whether  a  false  and  an  abused  conscience  can  oblige  us  to  pursue 
the  error? 

That  it  cannot  these  reasons  are  or  may  be  pretended. 

1)  Because  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  say,  that  when  the  error 
itself  is  not  a  sin  at  all,  or  but  a  little  one,  that  it  can  be  a  great  sin 
to  follow  a  man's  own  humour  against  that  error.  If  a  man  should 
do  according  to  his  error,  it  could  at  most  be  but  a  small  sin,  and 

1  [I>«  Tit  et  peccat,  cap.  z.  p.  278,  9.] 
IX.  K 
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therefore  to  so  against  it  cannot  be  greater.  For  the  error  cnn 
oblige  no  higher  than  its  -own  nature^  as  rivers  cannot  arise  above 
their  fountains. 

§  4.  2^  But  it  is  %  more  material  consideration ;  if  an  erring  con- 
science ooliges  us  to  follow  it,  then  some  men  are  bound  to  persecute 
the  church,  and  the  high-priests  sinned  not  in  (Jnicifying  Christ; 
aJid  the  zealots  of  the  Jews  did  well  in  afflicting  the  apostles  and 
disciples  of  Jesus,  because  thev  did  it  ignorantly,  and  by  the  dictate 
of  an  erring  conscience;  and  8.  Paul"  says  of  himself  before  his 
conversion, '  I  myself  thought  I  ought  to  do  many  things  against  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus;'  and  yet  he  sinned  in  following  his  erring 
conscience;  and  therefore  certainly  could  not  be  bound  to  it  In 
pursuance  of  which, 

§  6.  8)  S.  Bernard  argues  thus  <> :  '  To  follow  truth  is  always  good ; 
but  if  by  the  conscience  we  can  be  bound  to  follow  error,  and  that 
in  that  case  it  is  not  good  to  follow  truth ;  that  is,  if  a  good  may 
become  evil  by  the  sentence  of  an  erring  conscience,  and  so  great  an 
evil  as  it  supposes  it  to  be,  then  by  the  same  reason  that  which  is 
evil  may  by  the  like  sentence  become  good,  and  so  great  a  good  as 
it  is  supposed ;  and  then  may  a  man  be  chaste  for  committing  adul- 
tery, and  chari^ble  for  committing  murder,  and  religious  for  worship- 
ing idols,  and  pious  to  his  parents  in  denying  to  relieve  them  from 
file  corban;  all  which  consequence  being  intolerable,  the  antecedent 
which  infers  them  must  needs  be  false/ 

§  6.  4)  It  is  true  indeed,  the  conscience  is  our  guide  and  our 
lawgiver,  our  judge  and  our  rule;  but  it  is  not  our  lord,  nor  in  the 

E resent  case  is  it  an  authentic  record,  but  a  ylf€vd€iTCypa<f>ov,  a  heap  of 
es  and  errors,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  true  guide,  and  we  are  not 
tied  to  follow  any  leader  to  hell.  Better  it  is  in  this  case  to  follow 
the  conscience  of  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  myself,  it  being 
more  reasonable  that  we  be  tied  to  follow  his  right,  than  our  own 
wrong  conscience. 

§  7.  5)  For  if  still  we  were  bound  to  follow  our  abused  con- 
science, then  we  were  bound  to  impossibilities,  for  then  either  we 
were  not  at  all  bound  to  follow  God,  or  if  we  were,  and  yet  bound 
td  follow  our  conscience  against  God,  we  were  bound  at  the  same 
time  to  do  and  not  to  do  the  same  thing;  '  to  serve  two  masters,' 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  said  '  uo  man  can  do.' 

§  8.  6)  But  therefore  in  this  case  God  must  be  obeyed  and  not 
roan;  it  being  impious  to  say  that  the  law  of  our  consdence  should 
derogate  from,  or  whollv  evacuate  the  law  of  God,  by  which  alone 
we  ought  to  be  governed.  For  if  thb  law  of  conscience  takes  away 
the  obligation  of  the  divine  law,  or  if  the  divine  law  take  away 
the  obli^tion  of  conscience  when  it  errs,  then  they  must  cease  re- 
spectively; and  the  event  will  be  this,  that  as  long  as  God's  law 

■  [Acts  xxvL  9.]       •  Lib.  dc  precept  ct  dispeas.  [capp.  xrii,  XTiii  col  934 — 6.] 
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binds  UB  (which  is  for  ever)  the  law  of  an  erring  conscience  cannot 
bind  us. 

&  9.  7)  And  there  are  in  this  great  proportions  of  reason.  For 
if  the  will  be  bound  to  lay  down  all  its  rods  and  axes^  all  the  ensigns 
of  empire  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God^  doing  or  refusing  by  the 
command  of  God  against  its  own  inclination^  it  will  not  be  imagined 
that  the  conscience,  that  is,  the  practical  understanding,  hath  any 
such  privilege  indulged  to  it,  that  it  can  be  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  God,  or  thai  it  can  oblige  in  defiance  of  His  laws. 

§10.  8)  For  it  is  certain,  conscience  is  God's  creature,  bound  to 
its  Lord  and  maker  by  all  the  rights  of  duty  and  perfect  subordina- 
tion, and  therefore  cannot  prejudice  the  right  and  power  of  its  Lord ; 
and  no  wise  man  obeys  the  orders  of  a  magistrate  against  the  express 
law  of  his  king;  or  the  orders  of  a  captain  against  the  command  of 
his  general;  and  therefore  neither  of  conscience  which  is  God's 
messenger,  against  the  purpose  of  the  message  with  which  God 
introsted  it.  However,  it  is  better  to  obey  God  than  man;  to 
follow  the  law  of  God  than  to  go  against  it ;  to  do  that  which  we 
should,  rather  than  that  which  we  should  not. 

§  11.  9)  And  there  can  be  no  more  necessity  upon  us  to  follow 
our  conscience  teaching  us,  than  our  conscience  binding  us;  and 
vet  if  a  contract  that  is  vicious  be  made,  or  an  oath  that  is  unlawful 
be  ottered^  the  obligations  of  conscience  cease,  because  they  are 
against  the  law  of  God ;  and  how  then  can  conscience  against  this 
law  of  God  in  any  sense  pass  an  obligation  ?  But  this  rather,  that 
as  we  are  bound  not  to  commit  a  crime,  so  not  to  follow  an  error 
and  a  lie. 

§  12.  10)  For  it  is  impossible  that  our  opinion,  or  falsely  per- 
suaded conscience,  should  make  any  alteration  in  the  thing.  U  it 
was  evil  in  itself,  it  is  so  still ;  aud  my  thinking  that  mercury  is  not 
poison,  nor  hellebore  purgative,  cannot  make  an  antidote  and  deletery 
against  them,  if  I  have  upon  that  confidence  taken  them  into  my 
stomach ;  and  the  sun  is  Digger  than  the  earth,  though  I  foolishly 
think  it  no  wider  than  a  bushel.  And  therefore  in  such  cases  the 
conscience  can  have  no  power,  and  can  bind  us  to  nothing  but  to  lay 
our  error  down.  Because  as  to  him  that  is  in  error,  it  were  mad- 
ness to  bid  him  err  more ;  so  to  him  that  hath  an  erring  conscience, 
it  w^re  equall;^  evil  to  bid  him  pursue,  and  actuate  and  consummate 
his  error ;  wmch  yet  he  were  bound  to  do,  if  an  erring  conscience 
could  bind  him. 

§  13.  11)  Lastly,  if  an  erring  conscience  binds  us  to  obedience,  it 
cither  binds  us  by  its  own  independent,  ingenite  power,  or  by  a 
power  derived  from  God.  If  by  a  power  derived  from  God,  then 
God  commands  us  to  believe  a  lie,  to  commit  a  sin,  to  run  after  false 
fires  and  illusions,  which  to  affirm  seems  to  be  blasphemy ;  but  if  it 
binds  us  by  its  own  power,  then  our  conscience  can  make  God's  law 
to  become  unlawful  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  stronger  than  God,  and  a 
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man's  self  becomes  his  own  rule ;  and  he  that  is  deoeived  by  a  false 
opinion  is  a  lawgiver  to  himself^  and  error  shall  be  the  measure  of 
good  and  evil. 

§  14.  These  are  the  arguments  which  are  used  by  several  persons 
re^ectively  in  verification  of  the  opinion  of  Parisiensis,  which  I  have 
not  only  heaped  here  together,  but  added  some  and  improved  the 
rest,  that  by  the  collision  of  these  with  their  answers,  the  truth  might 
be  made  more  useful  and  evident;  and  divers  collateral  things  inci- 
dent to  the  main  question  might  be  spoken  of;  and  those  arguments 
remain  valid  which  I  brought  for  the  affirmative  in  the  &st  and 
second  paragraphs  of  this  rule.    To  the  first  therefore  I  answer: 

§  15.  1)  That  it  is  not  the  error  that  binds  us  to  follow  it,  but 
the  conscience  in  error;  and  therefore  although  the  error  can  have 
no  force  greater  than  its  own  nature  and  proper  energy,  yet  our 
conscience  can  bind  beyond  the  force  of  error.  As  if  a  general  com- 
mands a  soldier  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  under  pain  of  death;  if  he 
mistaking  turn  to  the  left,  the  event  is  greater  than  can  be  ^ected 
by  the  intentional  relations  of  right  or  left  hand,  but  depends  upon 
the  reason,  and  the  command,  the  power  and  empire  of  the  general. 

^  16.  2)  To  the  second,  I  answer,  that  it  follows  not,  because  the 
erring  conscience  binds,  therefore  the  obedience  is  not  a  sin.  For 
such  is  or  ma^  be  the  infelicity  of  an  abused  conscience,  that  if  it 
goes  forward,  it  enters  into  foUjr,  if  it  resists,  it  enters  into  madness, 
if  it  flies,  it  dashes  its  head  against  a  wall,  or  Ms  from  a  rock,  if  it 
flies  not,  it  is  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear;  and  the  veiy  instances  make 
it  clear;  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  and  S.  Paul  were  both  called  to 
repent  of  that  which  they  did  in  obedience  to  their  erring  conscience, 
which  cannot  legitimate  impiety^  but  only  make  the  one  or  the  other 
instance  to  be  unavoidable. 

§  17.  S)  To  that  which  S.  Bernard  objects,  the  answer  is  easy 
upon  another  account;  for  conscience  may  make  a  good  thing  evU 
to  it,  because  besides  the  goodness  of  the  object  to  make  an  action 
lawful  there  is  required  the  faith  and  persuasion  of  the  agent ;  and 
if  this  be  wanting,  as  it  is  in  an  erring  conscience  that  bdieves  not 
the  goodness  of  it,  the  action  is  evil,  by  reason  of  the  destitution  of 
an  iiitegrd  part.  For,  banum  ex  iniegra  causa,  malum  ex  qwMbet 
particulari^,  and  by  the  same  reason,  conscience  cannot  make  an 
evil  thing  good,  because  besides  the  persuasion  of  conscience,  there 
is  required  the  goodness  of  the  object,  which  if  it  be  wanting,  one 
ingredient  cannot  make  it  good ;  all  must  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  good,  though  the  want  of  one  is  enough  to  spoil  it. 

§  18.  4)  To  the  fourth  I  answer,  that  because  the  conscience  is 
in  error,  and  the  principle  within  is  a  V^cvdcwfypcu^oi^,  a  false  record, 
therefore  it  is  true,  thiat  we  are  not  absolutely  tied  to  follow  its 
conduct,  but  we  are  tied  to  lay  the  error  aside,  that  we  may  follow 
it  in  strait  ways;  but  in  the  present  constitution  of  aifaira  it  is 
P  [Dionyi.  Aroop.--See  vol.  iv.  p.  614.] 
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miserable,  and  becauae  we  must  follow  our  leader,  tliat  is,  all  that 
can  go  before  ns,  we  do  go  to  hell,  or  to  mischief ;  not  that  we  are 
bj  God  bound  to  do  this,  but  only  to  do  that,  and  it  is  by  our  own 
fault  that  we  are  bound  to  fall  into  an  evil  portion:  Uod  binds 
us  to  follow  our  conscience,  we  spoil  it  by  some  folly  or  other,  and 
then  we  follow  it;  the  evil  appenaage  is  our  own,  the  law  by  which 
GKmI  bound  us  was  holy.  Nature  requires  of  us  to  drink  at  our 
meals :  but  if  we  have  corrupted  all  our  beverage  S  ^^  must  drink 
unwholesome  draughts,  but  yet  nature  did  not  bind  us  to  this 
misfortune. 

§  19.  5)  And  therefore  the  answer  to  the  next  objection  provides 
US  of  a  remedy  against  the  former.    We  are  bound  absolutely  to  fol- 
low the  law  of  God ;  but  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  contrary  law  of 
conscience  erring,  conditionally  and  by  accident,  that  is,  because  we 
have  made  our  rue  crooked  which  God  had  made  straight.    For  to  be 
absolutely  and  irrespectively  bound  to  follow  God,  and  yet  respectively 
and  by  accident  to  be  bound  to  follow  the  contrary  conscience,  are 
not  incompossibilities,  or  the  parts  of  a  contradiction,  because  they  are 
not  ad  idem^  not  in  the  same  regards.    But  then,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible that  both  these  should  be  actusdly  followed,  Uierefore  God  does 
not  oonunand  us  to  follow  our  conscience  and  not  to  follow  it  at  the 
same  time,  but  to  follow  our  conscienee,  and  to  lay  aside  the  error, 
and  then  both  parts  are  reconciled ;  for  God  and  the  conscience  are 
but  accidentally  opposed,  and  God  commanding  us  to  follow  our 
conscience,  took  care  that  at  the  same  time  we  should  follow  God 
too,  and  therefore  God  taught  our  conscience,  but  when  we  get  other 
teachers,  we  make  it  impossible  to  obey  God.    Let  us  submit  our 
conscience  to  God,  that  is,  lay  aside  our  error,  and  then  God  and 
conscience  are  not  two  masters,  but  one,  that  is,  God ;  and  conscience 
is  His  deputy  and  subordinate.    And  in  order  to  this,  it  is  not  ill 
advised  in  the  fourth  objection,  to  follow  the  right  eonsdenoe  of  a 
wiser  man :  to  do  so  is  a  good  expedient  for  the  laying  down  our 
error;  but  it  is  not  directly  obligatory,  so  long  as  the  error  is  con- 
fident ;  for  I  must  not  follow  a  wiser  man  in  his  rights  if  I  believe 
him  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  if  I  believe  him  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
he  really  be  so,  then  I  have  laid  aside  my  error,  and  indeed  to  do 
this  is  our  duty ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  tul  the  error  be  discovered, 
till  then  I  must  follow  my  own  conscience,  not  the  conscience  of 
another  man. 

§  20.  6)  To  the  sixth  I  answer,  that  the  law  of  conseienoe  cannot 
derogate  from  the  law  of  God,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  qre  of  reason 
over  against  each  other ;  that  is,  when  the  conscience  sees  the  law  of 
God,  no  law,  no  persuasion,  no  humour,  no  opinion  can  derogate  from  it. 
But  an  erring  confident  conscience  believes  that  it  follows  God  when 
it  does  not.  So  that  the  law  of  God  hath  here  a  double  effect.  The 
law  of  God  apprehended  by  the  conscience  binds  him  to  action  ;  but 
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the  law  of  God  retd  and  proper  binds  the  man  to  lay  aside  his  error. 
For  he  that  goes  against  the  matter  and  the  instance  of  the  law  of 
God,  does  yet  at  the  same  time  obey  the  sanction  and  authority, 
because  he  proceeds  to  action  in  obedience  to,  and  in  reverence  of  tne 
law  of  God.  The  wife  of  Amphitryo  was  kind  to  her  lord,  when  she 
entertained  Jupiter  in  his  semblance ;  and  for  Sosia's  sake  Mercury 
was  made  much  of :  and  because  the  error  is  dressed  like  truth,  for 
kuth's  sake  we  hug  and  entertain  the  errcM*.  So  here :  the  law  of 
Gtod  is  not  despised,  much  less  evacuated  by  following  the  dictate  of 
conscience,  because  it  is  for  the  sake  of  God's  law  that  this  con- 
science is  followed :  and  therefore  since  by  accident  they  are  made 
opposite,  the  event  of  it  cannot  be  that  one  must  cease,  for  both 
may  and  must  stand,  but  nothing  must  cease  but  the  error. 

§  Zl.  7)  And  therefore  although  the  will  must  cease  from  its  own 
pleasure,  when  God's  will  is  known  to  be  clear  against  it,  yet  the  under- 
standing must  not  cease  from  that  which  it  supposes  to  be  the  will 
of  God,  till  the  error  be  discovered,  but  when  it  is,  then  it  must  as 
much  cease  from  its  own  ways  as  the  will  must,  for  every  under- 
standing as  well  as  every  proud  will  must  be  submitted  to  the 
obedience  of  Jesus. 

§  22.  8)  For  conscience bein^  God's  creature,  and  His  subordinate, 
cannot  possibly  prejudice  the  rights  of  God,  for  as  soon  as  God's 
right  appears,  and  His  laws  are  read,  conscience  doth  and  must  obey ; 
but  this  hinders  not  but  that  conscience  must  be  heard  when  she 
pretends  the  law  of  God  for  her  warrant,  so  long  as  it  is  not  known 
but  that  she  says  true. 

§  23.  9)  For  it  is  in  this  as  it  is  in  contracts  and  oaths,  so  long  as 
they  seem  lawful  thev  must  be  observed,  and  must  not  be  rescinded 
until  it  be  discpverea  that  they  are  against  the  law  of  God,  and  so  it 
is  with  the  dictates  of  an  erring  conscience. 

§  24.  10)  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  conscience  does  not 
make  a  real  change  in  extreme  objects  (as  I  have  formerly  discoursed^)) : 
the  things  are  good  or  bad  by  their  proportions  to  God's  law,  and 
remain  so,  whatever  the  conscience  thinks ;  but  yet  they  put  on  vizors 
and  shapes,  and  introduce  accidental  obligations  by  error.  Indeed 
the  error  brings  in  no  direct  obligation  but  that  it  be  discovered  and 
laid  down :  but  so  neither  can  it  hinder  but  that  conscience  shall  still 
retain  the  power  that  God  hath  given  it  directly  and  principally ;  that 
is,  that  it  be  the  man's  rule  and  guide.  For  the  fallacy  that  runs 
through  all  the  objections  is  this,  that  the  erring  conscience  is  in  its 
obligation  considered  as  erring.  Now  it  does  not  bind  as  erring,  but 
as  conscience;  that  is,  not  by  its  error,  but  by  its  nature,  and  the 
power  of  God,  as  being  the  reporter  and  record  of  His  commands ; 
affainst  which  he  that  bids  our  conscience  to  proceed  indeed  gives 
ill  counsel     He  that  counsels  a  man  to  follow  his  erring  conscience, 

«  ChAp.^iL  rule  0.  [p.  120,  &c  above.] 
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inTites  him  to  folly ;  he  tells  him  he  is  in  error,  and  bids  him^ot  lay 
it  down.  But  he  that  advises  him  to  follow  his  conscience,  though  it 
h^pens  in  the  truth  of  things  that  his  conscience  be  in  error,  med- 
dles not  at  all  in  the  countenancing  the  error,  but  in  the  power  of 
conscience. 

§  25.  11)  For  all  the  obligation  which  our  conscience  passes  on 
us  is  derivative  from  Ood^  and  Ood  commands  us  to  follow  our  con- 
science, but  yet  He  commands  us  not  to  sb;  because  liis  com- 
manding us  to  follow  our  conscience  supposes  our  conscience  in- 
structed by  the  word  of  God  and  right  reason,  and  God  had  ap- 
pointed sufficient  means  it  should  be ;  but  that  conscience  offers  a 
sin  to  the  obedience  is  wholly  the  man's  fault,  and  besides  the  in- 
tention of  God.  God  hath  not  made  us  to  sin,  but  hath  committed 
us  to  the  conduct  of  conscience,  which  by  prevaricating  its  instruc- 
tions hath  betrayed  us. 

§  26.  By  this  it  appears  what  manner  of  obligation  is  passed  upon 
us  by  an  erring  conscience ;  the  conscience  always  hath  the  same 
commission,  as  being  the  same  faculty,  the  same  guide :  but  because 
itself  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  God  and  right  reason,  so  &r  as  it  fol- 
lows them,  so  fjEir  it  binds.  But  because  when  it  is  in  eiror,  it  also 
pretends  them,  by  them  it  still  binds,  till  the  illusion  be  discovered. 
Dnrandus  expressed  this  by  a  distinction  of  words,  in  which  himself 
only  made  the  difference.  Ligcd,  aed  non  obligat ',  so  he.  That  is,  it 
hath  not  the  same  power  that  is  in  a  right  conscience. .  But  it  binds 
us  so  that  we  cannot  proceed  to  good.  A  right  conscience  directly 
and  finally  binds  us  to  the  action  itself :  an  erring  conscience  cannot 
do  that,  because  the  action  it  offers  is  criminal,  but  it  makes  us  take 
that  instead  of  what  it  ought  to  bind  us  to.  That  is,  it  hath  the 
same  authority,  but  an  evil  exercise  of  it.  The  formal  obligation  is 
the  same,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  instanced,  it  binds  us  to  that  in 
which  it  hath  no  power.  For  though  it  hath  power  over  us,  yet  it 
hath  no  direct  power  in  that  particular  matter. 

§  27.  Cordubensis  and  Yasquez  contradict  this  expression  of  Du- 
Hindus,  affirming  that  an  erring  conscience  does  ligare  et  obligate. 
I  cannot  well  transkte  the  words  into  a  distinction,  but  their  meaning 
is  thi-,  that  we  are  not  bound  positively  to  follow  the  error,  but  yet 
so  that  we  miist  not  do  the  contrary.  Which  indeed  is  the  same 
thin^  ;  and  they  going  to  reprove  Durandus  his  distinction  that  hath 
no  difference,  they  do  it  by  a  contradiction  that  hath  in  it  no  oppo- 
sition. For  to  say  that  an  erring  conscience  does  so  bind  us  that  we 
must  not  contradict  it,  is  to  say  that  it  ix>sitively  binds  us  to  follow 
it.  For  if  it  commands  us  to  follow  it,  and  we  must  not  go  against 
that  command,  is  it  not  notorious  and  evident  that  we  must  positively 
follow  it.  But  for  the  establishing  the  measures  of  obedience  in  the 
present  case,  these  following  rules  are  the  best  proportions. 

'  IDaranduB  a  Sancto  Portiano,  in  2  Sent  dist.  xxxiz.  quest.  5.  {  7.  p.  443.] 
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§  28.  1)  If  an  ening  conscience  commands  a  thine  that  is  of 
itself  indifferent,  we- are  bound  to  follow  it,  and  we  may  do  it  without 
sin.  Because  if  it  be  indifferent,  it  is  therefore  lawful,  and  it  cannot 
cease  in  itself  to  be  kwf u1,  by  being  supposed  to  be  necessary.  Indeed 
if  a  governor  commands  us  to  do  a  thing  indiflereut,  and  says  it  is 
necessary,  we  may  not  do  it  under  that  compliance;  that  is,  we  may 
not  betray  our  clmstian  bberty,  and  accept  that  as  simply  necessary 
which  Christ  hath  left  under  liberty.  We  must  do  the  thing,  but 
not  own  the  necessity.  But  if  an  erring  conscience  bid  us  do  an 
indifferent,  and  represent  it  as  a  necessary  action,  though  it  may  be  a  sin 
to  believe  it  necessary,  yet  it  is  no  sin  to  do  the  action.  For  nothing 
that  supervenes  can  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  a  new  personid 
necessity  introduced  by  an  erring  conscience,  by  making  it  seem 
necessary  to  him,  changes  it  not  from  being  lawful  in  itself.  But 
then  it  mfers  this  also,  that  as  it  may  be  done  without  sin,  so  without 
a  sin  it  cannot  be  left  undone :  because  the  error  hath  made  it  per- 
sonally necessary,  and  the  truth  of  God  hath  made  it  lawfid  really. 

§  39.  2)  If  an  erring  conscience  dictate  a  thing  to  be  good  which 
is  not  good,  not  to  follow  that  dictate,  and  not  to  do  that  thing  is  no 
sin.  Because  every  good  is  not  necessary,  and  it  may  be  ^od  or 
seem  so,  and  yet  to  omit  it  in  certain  circumstances,  may  be  equally 
good  or  better. 

^  SO.  8)  If  an  erring  conscience  affirm  that  which  is  good,  or 
which  is  indifferent,  to  be  evil  and  vicious ;  as  if  it  says,  it  k  a  sin  to 
spit  upon  the  pavement  of  a  church,  or  that  it  is  superstition  to  serve 
tne  poor  in  an  hospital,  it  is  no  sin  to  omit  that  indifferent  or  that 
commendable  action ;  because  here  is  no  command  of  Gh>d  to  counter* 
mand  the  resolution  of  conscience,  and  therefore  the  error  may  become 
a  snare  and  a  hindrance,  but  no  direct  cause  of  sin ;  because  such 
actions  in  themselves  not  being  necessary,  it  cannot  be  criminal  upon 
a  less  reason  to  omit  them.  But  upon  the  same  account  it  is  a  sin 
to  do  them,  because  they  are  not  of  faith,  and  the  conscience  being 
persuaded  against  them,  they  are  sins.  For  any  deficiency  of  a  necea- 
sary  ingredient  makes  a  sin. 

§  81.  4)  If  an  erring  conscience  say  that  such  an  action  is  lawful 
only,  when  of  itself  it  is  eood  and  laudable,  we  sin  not  if  we  do  it,  or 
if  we  do  it  not.  For  in  this  case  neither  is  there  any  direct  obl%ation 
from  God,  nor  any  indirect  obligation  from  conscience,  and  therefore 
the  man  is  wholly  permitted  to  his  liberty :  although  it  may  be  a  pious 
action  to  pray  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  bare  knees,  or  prostrate 
on  our  faces,  yet  if  conscience  says  it  is  in  no  sense  laudable,  but  that 
it  is  lawful  only,  we  may  safely  do  it ;  but  then  there  is  no  other  effect 
of  such  an  action,  than  there  is  of  scratching  a  man's  head  with  one 
finder,  and  it  cannot  be  commendable  in  him  to  do  an  action  in  which 
he  Deheves  there  is  no  worthiness. 
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&  32.  5)  If  an  errii^  conscieuce  commands  what  is  simplj  evil,  or 
forbids  to  do  that  which  is  absolutely  commanded,  the  man  sins 
whether  he  obeys  or  obeys  not.  In  one  case  he  sins  against  his  rule, 
and  in  the  other  against  his  guide,  and  any  one  miscarriage  is  enough 
to  introduce  a  sin :  but  this  will  be  the  matter  of  the  iiext  rule.  The 
use  of  these  rules  is  not  at  all  effective  upon  erring  consciences,  wliile 
the  oror  remains ;  for  the  advices  supposing  the  error  are  not  appli- 
cable to  them  who  will  not  suppose  themselves  m  error.  But  they 
are  applicable  to  consciences  recovered  from  their  error,  and  are  useful 
in  the  conduct  of  their  repentance,  because  they  desciribe  the  respective 
measures  of  sin  and  innocence,  and  what  obligatioos  of  sorrows  and 
amends  are  left  behind  when  the  error  is  gone. 

To  these  may  be  added  those  rules  which  I  have  already  given, 
concerning  the  changes  which  can  be  made  in  moral  actions,  by  the 
persuasion  and  force  of  conscience,  chap.  ii.  rule  9'. 


BULE  m. 

A  COKSOTBHOE  XBBIHO  VDfOIBLT  OB  CULPABLY  IS  AH  UBAVOIDABLE  CAUSE  OF 
Snr,  WHXTHEB  IT  BE  BESI8TED  OB  COMPLISD  WITH. 

§  I.  When  the  error  proceeds  of  malice  or  n^igence,  the  man  is 
guilty  according  to  the  venom  of  the  ingredient ;  there  is  a  sin  in  the 
principle,  and  this  leads  to  an  action  materially  evil.  He  that  makes 
assemblies  against  his  prelate,  and  thinks  he  may  lawfully  do  it,  does 
an  action  for  which  by  the  laws  he  is  punishable;  but  to  God  he  is 
to  answer  besides  the  action,  for  the  sin  that  led  him  to  that  error. 

Quest. 

§  2.  But  if  it  be  enquired,  whether  that  also  be  a  sin  which  is  in 
obedience  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  whether  the  instance  of  the  action 
be  a  sin,  beside  the  malice  of  the  principle,  and  so  every  such  action 
become  a  double  sin :  I  answer,  that  it  is  according  as  the  instance  is. 

§  3.  1)  If  it  be  against  a  prime  principle,  in  which  we  are  natu- 
raUy,  or  any  way  greatly  instructed,  then  the  error  is  culpable  in  that 
manner  that  it  remains  voluntary  all  the  way;  and  then  not  only  the 
introduction  or  first  nrinciple,  but  the  effect  also  is  a  sin.  The  man 
hath  only  put  a  blind  before  his  eyes,  and  in  every  reflex  action  it  is 
discovered,  and  he  knows  it  habituadly  all  the  way.  And  therefore 
in  this  case  the  conscience  ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  For  the  conscience 
ia  but  imperfect  and  equivocid,  violent  and  artificial^    It  is  persuaded 

•  [p.  120.]  disp.  i.  puict  6.  n.  8.  [p.  5,  ed.  foL  Lugd. 
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in  the  act^  and  convinced  of  the  evil  in  the  habit  or  reflex  act,  and  is 
no  otherwise  deceived,  than  a  man  is  blind  that  wears  a  hood  upon 
his  eye. 

§  4.  2)  If  the  conscience  be  possessed  with  a  damnable  error,  and 
in  a  great  matter,  and  this  possession  is  a  dereliction  and  a  punish- 
ment  from  God  for  other  crimes,  it  is  no  matter  whether  we  call  the 
consequent  action  a  sin  or  no.  For  the  man  is  in  a  state  of  repro- 
bation,  and  the  whole  order  of  things  and  actions  in  that  state  are 
criminal  formally  or  equivalently.  His  prayers  are  an  abomination ; 
and  if  so,  then  the  actions  that  are  materially  evil  are  much  worse, 
and  in  estimation  are  prosecutions  of  the  state  of  sin.  Of  this  sort 
are  they  that  are  given  over  to  believe  a  lie;  all  the  consequent 
actions  are  sins,  just  as  the  envies  and  blasphemies  of  damned  people 
are  sins,  or  as  the  acts  of  devils  are  imputed :  they  are  consigned  to 
death,  and  all  the  consequent  actions  are  symbolical ;  and  it  will  be 
always  so,  unless  they  can  return  to  a  state  of  repentance. 

&  5.  8)  If  the  conscience  be  abused  in  a  deduction,  consequence, 
or  less  certain  proposition,  by  evil  arts  and  prejudice,  by  interest  and 
partiality,  there  is  so  much  evil  in  the  whole  determination,  as  there 
was  in  the  introducing  cause  of  the  error,  and  no  more.  For  if  the 
action  consequent  to  the  persuasion  were  also  a  sin,  then  it  ought  not 
to  be  done;  but  because  in  this  case  the  conscience  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  though  in  the  whole  aSiEur  there  is  a  sin,  and  it  is  unavoid- 
able, yet  the  sin  is  antecedent  to  the  action  and  determination,  but 
no  proper  appendage  or  qualification  of  it.  And  since  the  object  in 
the  present  case  transmits  honesty  and  equity  into  the  action,  not 
according  to  what  it  is  in  the  thing,  but  according  to  what  it  is  in 
reason,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  are  obliged  according  to  what  we 
find  it  to  be  in  conscience.  For  in  this  case  we  know  not  what  it  is 
in  itself,  and  therefore  by  it  we  cannot  be  guided  to  choose  or  to 
refuse ;  but  because  we  must  be  guided  by  something,  it  must  be 
wholly  by  opinion  and  conscience. 

§  6.  4)  If  the  conscience  be  weakly  and  innocently  misguided, 
there  is  no  sin  either  in  the  error,  or  in  the  consequent  action.  Be- 
cause no  man  is  bound  to  do  better  than  his  best ;  and  if  he  hath  no 
sin  in  the  principle  of  his  error,  it  is  certain  he  did  his  best,  that  is, 
he  did  all  Ids  duty,  and  then  to  proceed  by  the  best  light  he  hath,  is 
agreeable  to  right  reason  and  to  religion. 

§  7.  Upon  the  ground  of  these  conclusions  we  may  easily  infer, 
that  though  an  erring  conscience  is  to  be  followed  (as  it  is  above 
explained)  and  yet  that  God  also  is  entirely  to  be  followed,  and  that 
therefore  a  man  by  accident,  and  by  his  own  fault  may  be  entangled 
in  nervis  teslicularum  Leviathan  (as  S.  Gregory's  expression  is  out 
of  Job),  in  the  infoldings  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  cannot  escape  inno- 
cently so  long  as  he  remains  in  that  condition ;  yet  because  he  need 
not  remain  in  that  condition,  but  either  by  suspecting  himself,  or  being 
admonished  by  another,  by  enquiry  and  by  prayer,  he  may  lay  his 
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entnr  down,  it  follows,  that  to  obey  Ood  never  hath  an  unavoidable 
dilemma,  and  never  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  man  is  in  a  state  and 
possibility  of  repentance.  Because  every  error  that  infers  an  action 
that  is  formally  as  well  as  materially  sinfbl,  not  only  ought  but  may 
also  be  deposed  or  laid  down,  because  in  such  cases  no  man  is  invin- 
ciblv  abused.  No  man  can  ever  be  in  that  condition,  that  to  love 
God  shall  become  a  sin  to  him ;  because  no  man  can  really  be  igno- 
rant, or  properly  entertain  this  opinion,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  love  Ood ; 
thai  rebellion  is  lawful ;  that  adultery  is  no  sin ;  that  it  can  be  law- 
ful to  strike  a  prince  for  justice,  or  to  break  a  commandment  to  pre- 
serve the  interest  of  a  sect ;  that  a  man  may  rob  Ood  in  zeal  against 
idolatry  and  images.  These  things  are  so  plainly  taught,  that  an 
error  in  these  cannot  choose  but  be  malicious. 

&  8.  But  when  the  error  is  in  such  cases  where  either  it  is  invincible 
ana  irremediable,  or  where  weakness  pleads  excuse,  the  action  is  in 
that  degree  innocent  in  which  the  error  is  unavoidable.  And  if  it 
could  be  otherwise,  then  a  case  might  happen  in  which  by  tlie  laws  of 
God  a  man  could  be  bound  to  that  which  is  intrinsically  evil,  and 
then  God  and  not  man  were  the  author  of  the  sin. 

§  9.  The  sum  is  this :  Ood  is  supreme,  and  conscience  is  His 
vicegerent  and  subordinate.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  law  of 
an  inferior  cannot  bind  against  the  command  of  a  superior  when  it 
is  known :  but  when  the  superior  communicates  the  notices  of  his 
will  by  that  inferior,  and  no  otherwise,  the  subject  is  to  obey  that 
inferior;  and  in  so  doing  he  obeys  both.  But  the  vicegerent  is  to 
answer  for  the  misinformation,  and  the  conscience  for  its  error, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  being  culpable. 


EULE  IV. 

II  IS  A  QBBATEB  SIV  TO  DO  A  GOOD  ACTION  AGAINST  0T7B  CONSCIBNCZ,  THAN 
TO  no  AN  EVIL  ACTION  IN  0BZDI£NCB  TO  IT. 

§  1.  This  rule  concerns  degrees  only,  but  is  useful  in  the  con- 
ducting some  actions  of  repentance;  and  it  is  to  be  understood  to 
be  true  only  ui  equal  cases,  and  when  there  is  no  circumstance 
aggravating  one  part.  Friar  Clement  the  Jacobine  thinks  errone- 
ously, that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  his  king°.  The  poor  Damoiselle 
Faucette  thinks  it  unlawful  to  spit  in  the  church*;  but  it  happened 
that  one  day  she  did  it  against  her  conscience;  and  the  friar  with 
his  conscience  and  a  long  knife  killed  the  king.  If  the  question  be 
here,  who  sinned  most,  the  disparity  is  next  to  infinite,  and  the  poor 

•  [See  ToL  vi.  p.  284,  and  viil  467.]      '  [vid.  Bard,  disccpt.  iii.  c.  5.  §  i.  p.  102.] 
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woman  was  to  be  chidden  for  doing  against  her  conscience,  and  the 
other  to  be  hanged  for  doing  according  to  his.  Because  the  friar's 
error  could  not  be  invincible  and  inculpable^  hers  might;  and  in 
such  questions^  the  effect  of  which  is  of  so  high  concernment^  because 
the  errors  in  them  are  supreme  and  dangerous,  the  inquisition  ought 
to  be  very  great  where  there  can  be  difficulty,  and  therefore  the 
negligence  is  always  intolerable,  and  it  is  malicious  where  the  dis- 
covery is  easy^  as  it  is  in  these  cases.  And  therefore  in  so  different 
materials  the  case  can  no  way  be  equal,  because  in  one  there  is  a 
greater  light,  a  more  ready  grace,  a  perfect  instruction,  an  evident 
provision,  an  open  restraint,  and  a  ready  commandment. 

§  2.  But  when  the  effect  of  the  questions  are  equal  and  not 
differenced  by  accidents,  the  rule  is  certain  upon  this  reason :  because 
a  sin  done  against  knowledge,  is  greater  than  a  sm  done  ignorantly. 
He  that  sins  against  his  conscience,  sins  against  aU  his  knowledge 
in  that  particukr.  But  if  he -sins  against  a  commandment,  which 
he  knows  not  to  be  such,  he  sins  ignorantly,  and  therefore  the  more 
excusably.  "  But  I  found  mercy,''  saith  S.  Faul^  "  for  I  did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief*/' 

§  S.  Upon  this  account  it  comes  to  be  the  same  kind^  and  the 
same  degree  of  crime  to  sin  a^nst  an  erring,  and  to  sin  against  a 
light  conscience  in  the  same  instances.  He  that  omits  to  hear 
divine  service  on  a  festival  when  he  hath  no  reasonable  impediment, 
and  he  who  omits  it  upon  a  common  day,  which  he  erroneously 
supposes  to  be  a  festival,  hath  equally  prevaricated  the  law  of  the 
church,  and  the  analogy  of  the  commandment  of  God  on  which  this 
of  the  church  is  founded,  they  being  equally  against  his  rule  bv 
which  he  is  to  walk ;  and  this  error  hath  no  influence  upon  the  will 
or  choice,  but  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  it.  But  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  errors  of  fact,  and  such  as  are  inculpable,  and  have  no 
effect,  and  make  no  change  in  the  will. 

§  4.  And  therefore  in  our  penitential  sorrows  and  expiations  we 
neeid  not  be  curious  to  make  a  difference  of  them  which  have  the 
same  formal  malice;  and  if  we  be  taught  to  make  an^,  it  may  have 
this  evil  consequence  in  it»  that  we  may  love  our  ignorance,  and 
flatter  ourselves  in  our  irregularities,  which  we  think  will  not  be  so 
severely  imputed,  by  reason  of  the  error.  If  this  be  a  great  crime 
to  disobey  our  conscience  teaching  us  righteous  and  true  pro- 
positions,  it  is  on  the  other  side  also  very  great  to  suffer  our  con- 
science  to  be  so  misled,  that  a  good  action  shall  become  criminal 
by  such  mistaking;  so  that  besides  the  departing  from  our  rule 
which  is  equal  in  both,  they  have  their  own  superadded  evil  to 
weigh  against  each  other. 

»  [1  Tim.  L  13.] 
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BULE  V. 

IT  IS  HOC  IAW7UL  TO  DBU6HT  IH  AS  EYIL  AOTION  (ATTEB  THE  DI800TERT  OV 

oini  brbob)  vncH  ws  did  um ooBirrLT  nr  ah  xkroneous  cohscxxitos. 

&  1.  The  case  is  this;  Quintus  Hortensios^  received  a  forged 
will  of  Minutius  from  some  Aaredijpeia  or  testamentary  cheaters, 
and  because  they  offered  to  veri^  it,  and  to  give  him  a  share,  he 
defended  the  forgery  and  possessed  his  part ;  but  when  he  afterwards 
perceived  the  cheat,  and  yet  detained  the  purchase,  he  erew  in&mous. 
II  was  innocent  till  he  knew  it,  but  then  it  was  criminal.  He  should 
not  have  pleased  himself  in  it,  because  he  should  have  restored  it. 
But  in  this  there  is  no  question. 

§  2.  1)  But  when  the  possession  or  purchase  may  lawfully  remain, 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  decision  of  the  question.  Spurinna" 
striking  a  stag,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly  kills  his  brother,  and 
becomes  rich  by  the  inheritance.  Here  the  man  must  separate  the 
effect  from  its  relation,  and  so  proceed.  The  inheritance  was  a 
blessing,  the  accident  was  a  misfortune;  and  if  he  may  not  rejoice 
in  that,  he  mav  not  give  thanks  for  it,  but  as  for  a  cross.  But  if  he 
pleases  himself  in  the  way  of  his  entrance  to  it,  he  had  a  mind  ready 
to  have  killed  his  brother  if  he  durst,  or  at  least  did  secretly  wish 
him  dead,  that  he  might  openly  have  his  living.  In  this  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  to  make  tne  separation.  God  strikes  a  man  with 
blindness,  and  gives  him  a  good  memory;  he  sighs  for  that,  and 
rejoices  for  this.     A  little  metaphysics  makes  this  abstraction. 

§  3.  2)  But  concerning  the  act  when  it  is  discovered  to  have 
been  evil,  he  is  to  have  no  other  complacency,  but  because  he  did  it 
ignorantlj.  He  that  suffers  nocturnal  pollution,  if  he  finds  a  remedy 
by  it,  is  to  rejoice  that  himself  suffered  it  involuntarily,  that  is,  he 
may  rejoice  that  he  did  not  sin ;  and  of  the  innocence  of  the  joy,  he 
can  have  no  other  testimony  but  by  his  hating  the  act  in  all  cases  in 
wliich  it  is  a  sin,  and  refusing  to  do  it.  But  the  French  woman 
whom  my  L.  Montaigne  •  speaks  of,  who  having  suffered  a  rape  by 
divers  soldiers,  gave  Ood  thanks  that  without  sm  she  had  enjoyed 
pleasure,  had  a  criminal  joy,  and  delighted  in  the  action,  for  tbe 
voluntaiy  entertainment  of  which  she  only  wanted  an  excuse. 

§  4.  3)  If  we  consider  the  whole  conjunction  of  things  together, 
the  evil  act  with  the  advantageous  effect,  we  are  to  be  indifferent  to 
joy  and  sorrow,  that  is,  to  do  neither  directly,  but  to  look  on  it  as  an 

'  rCie.  de  oflle.,  lib.  iii  cap.  18.]  ralet  de  conicientia,  &e.,  of  Bardui.  See 

'  [Thii  caae,  at  many  others  in  the  diicept  iiL  cap.  4,  pw  100.] 

pcctcnt  work,  ii  apparently  derived,  with  *  [Hh.  ii.  cap.  8.  torn.  iL  p.  294,  Sto. 

the  oceptioD  of  the  proper  name,  from  Par.  1828.] 

the  DieeepCatioiiM  et  oondntionef  mo- 
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effect  of  the  divine  providence  bringing  good  out  of  evil^  and  to  fear 
lest  a  joy  in  the  whole  should  entiUe  us  too  nearly  to  the  sin  by  the 
relation  of  an  after  act  and  approbation ;  or  lest  we  be  so  greedy  ot 
the  effect  that  we  be  too  ready  to  entertain  the  like  upon  terms 
equally  evil,  but  less  fortunate. 

§  5.  4)  This  is  also  to  be  understood  only  in  such  cases,  in  which 
we  are  not  obliged  to  restitution.  For  if  we  rejoice  in  that  effect 
which  we  ought  to  destroy,  we  recal  the  sin  irom  the  transient 
action,  and  make  it  dwell  with  the  possession,  and  then  the  first 
involuntary  error  becomes  a  chosen  rapine. 

§  6.  5)  If  the  action  was  only  materially,*  and  therefore  inno- 
cently, an  error  against  a  human  law,  and  turns  to  our  decnlai 
advantage,  we  are  more  at  liberty  to  rejoice  and  please  ourselves  in 
the  advantage;  because  human  laws  make  no  action  intrinsically 
and  essentially  evil,  b.ut  only  relatively  and  extrinsicaUy :  and  there- 
fore the  danger  is  not  so  great  of  polluting  the  conscience  by  the 
contact  and  mingling  of  the  affections  with  the  forbidden  action. 
He  that  eats  flesh  in  Lent^  in  those  places  and  circumstances  where 
it  is  forbidden,  and  did  not  remember  it  was  Lent,  or  did  not  know 
it,  and  by  so  doing  refreshes  himself  well,  and  does  advantage  to 
his  health,  may  not  be  accused  easily  if  he  delights  in  the  whole 
action,  as  it  joins  the  error  and  the  advantage.  For  besides  the 
former  reason,  this  also  is  considerable;  that  human  laws  not  being 
so  wise  and  excellent  as  divine  laws  do  bend  more  easily  and  readily, 
that  they  may  comply  with  the  ends  of  charity  and  gentleness,  and 
have  in  them  a  more  apt  dispensation,  and  almost  offer  themselves  to 
go  away,  when  a  greater  good  comes  in  their  room.  But  of  this  in 
its  due  place. 

§  7.  6)  In  actions  materially  evil  against  the  divine  laws,  if  the 
event  cannot  be  clearly  separated  from  the  irregularity,  the  first 
innocent  error  is  hj  the  after- pleapiire  turned  into  a  direct  sin. 
Cneius  Carbo  lay  with  Laelia  unwittingly  <>,  supposing  her  to  be 
his  wife  Postumia,  but  afterwards  having  discovered  the  error  was 
pleased  in  the  mistake,  because  he  by  tne  arts  of  fancy  did  by  an 
after-thought  represent  to  himself  the  change  and  the  variety ;  and 
then  he  was  adulterous.  For  to  be  pleased  in  the  mistake  which 
brings  no  advantage  separable  from  the  sin,  is  directly  to  choose  the 
sin  for  the  advantage  sake;  and  this  was  Carbo's  case. 

^  [BardiM,  ibid.  p.  101,  et  cap.  9,  p.  114.]  •  [vid.  Bardnm,  ibid.  p.  100.] 
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RULE  VI. 

AH   nrKOGSNT,  OR  DnriNCTBLT   ERRING   OONBOIEKOB;  18   TO  BB  OBETBD  ETEN 
AGAINST  THE  KNOWN  COHMANSMENT  07  OUR  SUFERJORS. 

§1.1)  Agaikst  this  S.  Bernard  ^  seems  to  argae  earnestly :  Si  tanto- 
pere  cavenda  9uni  9candala  parvulorum,  guanto  amplius  jpralatorum, 
quos  Mi  Deus  aquare  quodammodo  in  ntraque  parte  dignatus,  sibimet 
imputai  illarum  et  reverentiam  et  contemptum  ?  8fc,  '  If  with  so 
great  caution  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  offend  any  of  God's 
little  ones,  how  much  more  must  we  be  curious  to  avoid  ^ving 
offence  to  great  ones,  to  our  superiors,  whom  God  seems  in  some 
manner  to  make  equal  to  Himself,  while  the  reverence  or  the  con- 
tempt that  is  done  to  them,  He  takes  unto  Himself;  saying,  he  that 
heareth  you,  heareth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me. 
But  if  you  say  that  men  may  be  deceived  in  their  inquest  after  the 
will  of  Uod,  and  may  deceive  others  in  reporting  it;  what  is  that  to 
thee  who  knowest  not  that  they  are  deceived?  espcciallv  since  from 
scriptures  thou  art  taught  that '  the  lips  of  the  priest  shall  preserve 
knowledge,  and  they  shall  require  the  law  at  his  mouth,  because  he 
is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  *  To  which  discourse  of  S.  Bernard, 
the  following  consideration  may  add  some  moment ;  and  the  discuss- 
ing them  may  give  light  to  the  enquiry. 

2)  For  in  things  indifferent  the  command  of  the  superior  must 
needs  be  accounted  the  will  of  God ;  for  although  our  superiors  are 
executioners  of  the  divine  laws,  yet  because  they  have  also  a  legis- 
lative power,  they  who  can  alter  nothing  in  things  commanded  or 
forbidden  by  God,  must  have  a  power  to  command  or  to  forbid 
respectively  in  things  indifferent,  or  not  at  all.  And  therefore  in 
such  things  our  conscience  is  bound  to  obey. 

3)  And  if  conscience  be  pretended  against  it,  it  is  an  error  and 
ought  to  be  laid  down,  for  to  follow  this  erring  conscience  engages 
us  in  sin  all  the  way. 

4)  But' as  he  that  submits  his  understanding  to  the  obedience  of 
Jesus,  pleases  God  most,  even  when  he  does  it  in  defiance  of  all 
arguments  and  temptations  to  the  contraiy,  which  though  he  cannot 
answer,  yet  he  resolves  to  follow  Christ ;  so  he  does  best  who  though 
his  conscience  pretend  reasons  against  it,  will  yet  lay  aside  those 
reasons  that  he  may  submit  to  his  superiors. 

5)  For  it  is  a  great  crime  by  reoelling  against  or  slighting  the 
command  of  our  rulers,  to  give  offence  to  whole  societies  of  men ; 
and  there  can  be  no  greater  contempt  done  to  them,  than  by  under- 

^  Lib.  de  pneoept  et  diipeni.  [cap.  liL  col  929.  K.] 
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valuing  their  jadgment  to  nrefer  oar  own ;  and  therefore  the  prophet 
pronounces  woe  to  them  who  are  '  wise  in  their  own  eyes  V 

6)  Bat  let  a  subject  be  never  so  wise^  he  ought  not  to  judge  his 
superior,  or  to  condemn  his  sentence;  and  therefore  he  mok  be 
judged  by  it,  and  not  by  his  own  erring  conscience. 

7}  For  as  he  who  Iiath  made  a  vow  of  obedience,  hath  divested 
himself  of  all  pretences  of  contradicting  what  shall  be  imposed ;  and 
if  his  conscience  shall  check  him  in  the  instance,  he  ought  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  temptation  and  use  it  accordingly ;  so  must  it  be  also  in 
every  subject,  who  by  the  laws  of  God  is  as  much  tied  to  obey  his 
superior,  as  he  can  be  by  any  law  which  he  puts  upon  himself.  The 
effect  of  these  su^estions  is  this,  that  in  things  wliere  the  law  of 
Ood  hath  not  declared  positively,  an  erring  conscience  is  not  to  be 
attended  to,  but  the  law  of  the  superior,  and  his  sentence  must  be 
the  guide  of  his  conscience. 

§  2.  To  this  discourse  I  answer  in  short, — That  it  is  all  very  true, 
that  the  lawfiil  superiors  are  God's  vic^rents  appointed  over  us  in 
things  pertainmg  to  GK>d,  so  as  to  be  executioners  of  the  divine  laws; 
and  besides  this,  to  make  laws  in  things  indifferent  and  pertaining  to 
men;  that  all  contempt  done  to  them  is  done  to  God;  that  it  is 
scandalous  to  refuse  obedience  to  them ;  that  he  is  a  proud  man  who 
says  he  is  wiser  than  his  superiors ;  and  he  is  intolerable  that  prefers 
his  private  folly  before  the  public  wisdom :  and  therefore  it  is  well 
inferred,  that  the  error  of  an  abused  conscience  ought  to  be  laid 
down,  and  though  he  caimot  in  particular  answer  the  arguments 
,  which  trouble  him,  yet  if  he  have  reason  to  believe  that  though  the 
arguments  be  too  hard  for  him,  yet  that  the  superior's  command  is 
innocent;  it  were  well  if  he  would  lay  aside  those  lurguments  and 
adhere  to  authority. — Yet  all  this  touches  not  the  secret  of  the 
question.    For, 

§  8.  He  that  compares  the  law  of  conscience  with  the  law  of  the 
superior,  compares  tiie  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man;  and  the 
question  is  not  whether  a  man  should  follow  his  superior  or  follow 
himself,  but  whether  God  or  man  be  to  be  obeyed,  whether  the 
superior  or  the  supreme  be  to  be  attended  to  ?  The  reason  of  this  is, 
because  the  conscience  stands  bound  by  the  supposed  law  of  God, 
which  being  superior  to  all  the  law  of  man  must  rather  be  obeyed ; 
and  therefore  although  the  arguments  conclude  rightly  that  an  erring 
conscience  disobeying  his  superior's  lawful  command  does  sin  greatly, 
yet  they  cannot  condude  that  he  avoids  sin  bv  obeying  against  his 
conscience '.  For  his  condition  is  indeed  perplexed,  and  he  can  no 
way  avoid  sin,  but  by  laying  his  error  aside  first,  and  then  obeying. 
And  since  he  sins  whether  he  obeys  his  superior's  just  command,  or 
the  unjust  command  of  his  conscience,  the  enquiry  is,  in  this  sad 
conjunction  of  things,  by  what  hand  he  must  be  smitten,  on  which 
side  he  must  fall,  that  he  may  fall  the  easier  P    To  th^  the  rule 

•  CIsa.  T.  21.1  '  [ Budus,  ubi  rapra,  p.  108.] 
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answers,  that  his  erring  conscience  must  be  obeyed  rather,  because 
he  is  persuaded  that  6od  speaks  there,  and  is  not  persuaded  that 
Ood  speaks  by  his  superior.  Now  though  in  this  he  be  deceived, 
yet  he  that  wiU  not  go  there  where  he  thinks  God  is,  and  leave  that 
where  he  thinks  Qoa  is  not^  does  uncertainly  ^o  towards  God,  but 
does  certainly  forsake  Him,  as  much  as  lies  in  mm.    For, 

J f  4.  It  is  to  the  conscience  all  one  as  if  the  law'  of  God  were 
ly  upon  it,  if  it  be  thought  it  is.  Idem  est  esee  et  ojoparere  in 
this  case,  and  therefore  the  erring  conscience  is  to  be  attended  to, 
because  the  will  and  the  affections  are  for  God,  though  the  judgment 
hath  mistaken  a  glow-worm  for  the  sun.  But  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood only,  when  the  conscience  errs  innocently  and  unavoidably,  which 
it  can  never  do  in  the  precepts  of  nature  and  brightest  revelation. 

§  5.  But  if  the  conscience  does  err  vincibly,  that  is,  with  an 
actual  fault,  and  an  imperfect^  artificial  resolution,  such  a  one  as  a 
good  man  will  not,  and  a  wise  man  need  not  have,  his  present  per* 
suasion  excuses  him  not  from  a  double  sin,  for  breaking  a  double 
duty.  For  he  is  bound  to  correct  his  error,  and  to  perform  the 
precepts  of  his  superior,  and  if  he  does  not,  his  sin  is  more  than  that 
which  was  in  the  vicious  cause  of  his  mispersuasion,  as  I  shewed  in 
the  explication  of  the  former  rules. 

§  6.  But  according  as  the  ignorance  and  error  approaches  towards 
pity,  lessening  or  excusing,  so  the  sin  also  declines.  He  that  thinks 
it  is  not  lawful  at  all  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  his  prince 
in  an  unjust,  or  a  dubious  cause,  sins  if  he  does  what  he  thinks  so 
unlawful,  and  he  commits  no  sin  in  disobeving,  that  only  excepted 
which  entered  into  his  mispersuasion,  which  is  greater  or  less,  or 
n«Lt  to  none  at  all,  according  as  was  the  cause  of  his  error,  which  in 
tiie  whole  constitution  of  affairs,  he  could  not  well  avoid.  But  he 
that  is  foohshly  persuaded  that  all  government  is  unlawful  and  anti- 
christian,  is  bound  to  lay  his  error  down,  and  besides  the  vicious 
cause  of  his  error,  he  sins  in  the  evil  effect  of  it^  though  his  imper- 
fect equivocal  conscience  calls  on  him  to  the  contrary,  yet  he  sins  if 
he  does  not  obey,  because  in  such  notorious  and  evident  propositions 
an  error  is  not  only  malicious  in  the  principle,  but  voluntary  all  the 
way;  and  therefore  may  easily,  and  must  certoinly  be  laid  aside  in 
evory  period  of  determination. 

Whatsoever  cases  are  between  these,  partake  of  the  extremes  ac^ 
cording  to  their  proper  reason  and  relation. 


n. 
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RULE  VIL 

THK  21ia(m  Of  Air  abused  CONSCniKCt  OTTOHT  to  be  BBVOEVBD,  SOSETDfES 
BY  THE  COMICAKD  OF  TEE  WILL,  BUT  OEDINAXILT  BT  A  CONTBAET  SEASON. 

§  1,  1)  If  the  error  did  begin  apon  a  probable  lesaon,  it  cannot 
be  reformed  bnt  by  a  reason  seeming  equal  to  it>  because  a  less  reason 
bath  not  naturally  the  same  efficacy  with  a  greater,  and  to  assent  to 
a  less  probability  against  a  greater  is  to  do  against  reason,  against  all 
that  by  which  this  lesser  reason  is  outweighed  8.  For  in  this  case  the 
will  can  hate  no  infiuencei  which  not  being  a  oognoscitiYe  and  dis- 
coursing faculty,  must  be  determined  by  its  own  motives  when  it  is 
not  determined  by  reason,  that  is,  by  the  motives  of  understanding. 
Now  the  motives  of  will  when  it  is  not  moved  by  right  reason,  are 
pleasure  and  profit,  ambition  and  revenge,  partiality  and  pride,  chance 
or  humour;  and  how  these  principles  can  disabuse  a  conscience  is 
veiy  hard  to  understand,  how  readily  and  certainlv  they  do  abuse  it 
is  not  hard.  Whether  the  stars  be  even  or  odd^r  whether  the  soul 
be  generated,  or  created  and  infused  P  whether  it  be  lawful  to  fight 
or  ndl  against  a  prince, — ^what  hath  the  will  to  do  with  it  P  If  the 
will  meddles,  and  makes  the  resolution,  it  shall  be  determined,  not  as 
it  is  best,  but  as  it  falls  out  by  chanoe,  or  by  evil  or  by  vain  induce- 
ments. For  in  the  will  there  is  no  argument  good  but  reason ;  I 
mean  both  in  the  matter  of  nature  and  of  grace,  that  is,  reason 
changed  into  a  motive,  and  an  instrument  of  persuasion  from  what- 
soever inducing  principle. 

&  2.  2)  Some*  have  affirmed  that  the  error  of  a  conscience  may 
fainy  be  deposed  upon  any  probable  argument  though  of  less  per- 
suasion ;  which  if  it  could  be  admitted,  would  give  leave  for  a  man 
to  choose  his  side  as  he  pleases,  because  in  all  mcMral  tilings  as  dressed 
with  circumstances  it  is  very  easy  to  find  some  d^^es  of  probability, 
but  very  difficult  to  find  a  case  against  which  nothing  can  he  disputed. 
And  therefore  if  it  happens  thi^  a  man  be  better  persuaded  of  his 
error  than  of  the  contrary  truth,  that  truth  cannot  be  diosen  wisely, 
nor  the  error  honestly  deposed,  because  it  is  done  against  the  way  of 
a  man,  not  absolutely,  but  comparatively  against  reason. 

&  3.  3)  If  the  reason  on  both  sides  seems  equally  probable,  the 
will  may  determine  by  any  of  its  proper  motives  that  are  honest;  any 

Erudent  interest,  any  fair  compliance,  any  custom,  in  case  these 
appen  to  be  on  the  right  side.     When  the  arguments  seem  equal, 
the  understanding  or  conscience  cannot  determine.    It  must  either 

ff  Vide  cap.  4.  1636.]     Merolla,   Basssus  in  florileg-. 

^  [Bardus ;    Tid.  not  seq.]  yerb.  conscientia,  nu.  14.  [Cite^  by]  Bar- 

'  Sanchez  [Johannes  Abalensia],  select,  dus  de  coascientia,  discept  iii.  cap.  11. 

dxsp.  xlL,  num.  27,  [p-  262,  fol  Lagd.  [p.  120.] 
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be  a  chance,  and  a  special  providence  of  God,  or  a  particular  grace 
that  casts  us  on  the  right  side.  Bat  whatsoever  it  be  that  then 
determines  us  to  the  right,  if  of  itself  it  be  innocent,  it  is  in  that 
case  an  effect  of  God's  grace,  and  an  apt  instrument  of  a  right 
conscience. 

§  4*.  4)  When  the  conscience  is  erroneous,  and  the  error  unrea- 
sonable, commenced  wholly  upon  interest,  trifling  regards,  or  vicious 
principles,  the  error  may  be  deposed  honestly,  though  there  be  no 
reason  thought  of  to  the  contrary,  besides  the  discovery  of  the  first 
abuse.  The  will  in  this  case  is  enough.  Falo  servare  animam 
meam,  said  one^;  'I  will,  I  am  resolved  to  save  my  own  souL'  A 
man  may  and  ought  to  hate  the  evil  principle  of  bis  error,  and 
decline  it  upon  the  stock  of  indignation,  which  in  this  case  is  a  part 
of  repentance.   And  this  insinuates  the  reason  of  this  discourse.   For^ 

§  5.  Repentance  is  founded  nrincipally  in  the  will,  and  whatsoever 
a  man  is  to  leave  upon  the  stock  of  repentance,  he  may  do  it  wholly 
upon  the  stock  of  his  will,  informed  or  inclined  bv  general  propo- 
sitions, without  any  cognizance  of  the  particulars  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. Eratosthenes  coming  amongst  the  Persian  magi,  and  observing 
their  looser  customs  of  marrving  their  sisters  and  their  mothers,  falls 
in  love  with  his  half  sister  Lampra  and  marries  her.  A  while  after 
perceiving  that  he  entered  upon  this  action  upon  no  other  account 
out  lust,  and  fancy,  and  compliance  with  the  impurer  magi,  bc^n  to 
hate  his  act  for  the  evil  inducement,  and  threw  away  her  and  his  folly 
together.  This  he  might  do  without  any  further  reasonings  about 
the  indecency  of  the  mixture,  by  perceiving  that  a  crime  or  a  folly 
stood  at  the  entrance  and  invited  him  to  an  evil  lodging.  He  that 
begins  without  reason,  hath  reason  enough  to  leave  off,  by  perceiving 
he  had  no  reason  to  begin ;  and  in  this  case  the  will  is  the  great 
agent,  which  therefore  here  is  no  ill  principle,  because  it  leaves  the 
error  upon  the  stock  of  grace  and  repentance  ^ 

§  6.  5)  If  the  will  entertained  the  error  without  any  reason  at  all, 
as  oftentimes  it  does,  it  knows  not  why;  she  may  also  depose  it 
honestly  without  any  reason  relating  to  the  particular,  upon  this 

Eneral,  that  it  could  not  make  the  action  to  be  conscientious  to 
ve  it  done  without  any  inducement.  But  then  the  taking  up  the 
contrary  truth  upon  as  little  reason  is  innocent,  because  it  happens 
to  be  on  the  right  side ;  but  it  is  not  virtue  nor  conscience  till  it  be 
persuaded  by  something  that  is  a  fit  inducement  either  in  the  general 
or  in  the  particular. 

^  [I'elaf?.  apud  Rosweyd.  y'liL  patr.      referred  to  in  vol.  iv.  p.  14] 
hh,  iii.  I  210.  p.  406,  et  lib.  ▼.  p.  431 ;         i  Vide  chap.  !▼.  rule  5. 
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ETTIiE  Vm. 

Xm  ERROB  OT  A  GONSCIEVCE  18  NOT  ALWATS  TO  BE  OPEITED  TO  THE  EBBIKO 
PERSON  BT  THE  GUIDES  OF  SOULS,  OB  ANT  OTHEB  CHABITABLB  ADYISEB. 

§  1 .  If  the  error  began  with  a  sin,  and  still  dwells  there  upon 
the  same  stock,  or  if  it  be  productive  of  a  sin,  it  is  always  to  be  dis- 
covered, though  the  greatest  temporal  inconvenience  were  certainly 
conse<|nent  to  the  discovery.  Because  a  man  must  not  be  suffered 
to  lie  m  sin,  no  not  a  minute,  if  he  can  be  recovered  or  rescued  fix>m 
it ;  and  no  temporal  advantage  or  disadvantage  can  be  considerable 
in  this  case,  which  is  the  case  of  a  soul.  An  error  that  is  vincible  is 
^  the  way  criminal  and  must  not  be  permitted. 

§  2.  If  the  error  be  invincible  and  innocent  or  pitiable  in  the 
cause,  and  yet  ends  in  an  intolerable  event,  and  the  effect  be  a  crime 
or  a  great  danger  to  souls,  the  error  must  be  discovered  bv  them  that 
can.  The  Novatians  erred  in  the  matter  of  repentance :  the  inducing 
cause  of  their  error  was  an  over-active  zeal,  and  too  wary  a  tender- 
ness in  avoiding  scandal  and  judging  concerning  it.  God  served  the 
ends  of  His  glory  by  the  occasion  of  that  error,  for  He  uses  to  bring 
good  out  of  every  evil ;  and  the  church  under  a  better  article  grew 
as  wary  as  the  Novatians,  as  watchful  against  scandal,  as  severe 
against  lapsed  persons.  Now  although  in  this  case  the  error  was 
from  an  inno6ent  cause,  yet  because  it  landed  them  upon  a  course  of 
discipline,  and  persuasion  that  was  not  innocent,  they  were  not  to  be 
permitted  in  their  error,  though  the  dissolution  of  the  error  might  or 
would  have  occasioned  the  remission  of  discipline.  For  their  doc- 
trine of  repentance  was  dishonourable  to  the  mercies  of  God,  an  in- 
strument of  despair,  a  rendering  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the 
ministry  of  the  order  ecclesiastical  in  a  manner  wholly  useless,  and 
would  if  it  were  pursued  to  its  just  consequents  have  hindered  re- 
penting sinners  to  revert  to  the  folds  of  the  church ;  and  therefore 
for  the  accidental  good  which  God  brought,  or  which  was  likely  to 
have  come  from  that  error  or  the  innocence  of  its  principle,  it  was 
not  to  be  concealed,  but  reproved  and  destroyed  beoiuse  it  dwelt  in 
sin.*  He  that  believes  that  repentance  to  be  sufficient  which  hath  in 
it  nothing  but  sorrow  for  what  is  past,  and  a  present  purpose  with- 
out amendment  really  in  the  future,  upon  no  pretence  is  to  be  com- 
plied withal  in  the  palliation  of  his  error,  because  the  consequent  of 
his  error  is  such  a  danger,  or  such  a  state  of  sin,  for  which  nothing 
can  make  amends. 

§  8.  If  the  error  be  invincible,  and  the  consequent  of  the  per- 
suasion be  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace,  the  error  must  be 
opened  or  not  opened,  according  to  prudent  considerations  relating 
to  the  person  and  his  state  of  afifairs.  So  that  the  error  must  rather 
be  suiTered  than  a  grievous  scandal,  or  an  intolerable,  or  a  very  great 
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inconvenience.  To  this  purpose  Comitolus"  says  it  was  determined 
bj  a  congre^tion  of  learned  and  prudent  persons  in  answer  to  a 
strange  and  a  rare  case  happening  in  Venice.  A  gentleman  igno- 
rantly  did  lie  with  his  mother;  she  knew  it,  but  intended  it  not,  till 
for  her  cariosity  and  in  her  search  whether  her  son  intended  it  to  her 
nudd,  she  was  surprised  and  gotten  with  child.  She  perceiving  her 
shame  and  sorrow  hasten,  sent  her  son  to  travel  for  many  years ;  and 
he  letamed  not  till  his  mother's  female  birth  was  grown  to  be  a 
handsome  pretty  maiden.  At  his  return  he  espies  a  sweet-faced  girl 
in  the  house,  likes  her,  loves  her,  and  intends  to  marry  her.  His 
mo&er  conjured  him  by  all  that  was  sacred  and  profane  that  he 
should  not,  saying,  she  was  a  beggar's  child,  whom  for  pity's  sake 
she  rescued  from  the  streets  and  beggary,  and  that  he  should  not  by 
dishonouring  his  family  make  her  to  die  with  sorrow.  The  gentle- 
man's afTections  were  strong,  and  not  to  be  mastered,  and  he  marries 
his  own  sister  and  his  own  daughter.  But  now  the  bitings  of  the 
mother's  conscience  were  intolerable,  and  to  her  confessor  she  dis- 
covered the  whole  business  within  a  year  or  two  after  this  prodigious 
marriage,  and  asked  whether  she  were  bound  to  reveal  the  case  to 
her  son  and  daughter,  who  now  lived  in  love  and  sweetness  of  society, 
innooentlv,  though  with  secret  misfortune  which  they  felt  not.  It 
was  concladed  negatively,  she  was  not  to  reveal  it,  lest  she  bring  an 
intolerable  misery  in  the  place  of  that  which  to  them  was  no  sin ;  or 
lest  upon  notice  of  the  error  thev  might  be  tempted  by  their  mutual 
endearment  and  their  common  children,  to  cohabit  in  despite  of  the 
case,  and  so  change  that  into  a  known  sin,  which  before  was  an  un- 
known calamity ;  and  by  this  state  of  the  answer,  they  were  permitted 
to  their  innocence,  and  the  children  to  their  inheritance,  and  all  under 
the  protection  of  a  harmless,  though  erring  and  mistaken  conscience. 
§  4.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  more  good  or  hurt  may  be  conse- 
quent to  the  discovery,  it  is  better  to  conceal  it.  Because  it  is  more 
tolerable  to  have  a  good  omitted,  than  to  have  an  evil  done.  That 
may  sometimes  be  lawful,  this  can  never;  and  a  known  evil  that  is 
not  a  sin  is  rather  to  be  admitted  than  an  unknown,  which  no  man 
can  tell  whether  it  will  arrive.  But  in  this,  the  prudence  of  a  good 
and  a  wise  man  is  to  be  his  only  guide,  and  God's  glory  his  only 
measure,  and  the  public  good,  and  the  greater  concernments  of  the 
interested  be  chieny  regaraed. 

*  [KtKporuL.  moral.,  Kb.  i.  qnreat.  1 12.  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  roman- 
p.  245.  ed.  4to.  Lagd.  1609.— The  same  tic  tales  of  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  hep- 
jtorj,  whether  fictitioas   or   not,    had      tarn.  joum.  iii.  nouv.  10.} 
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CHAP.  IV. 
OP  THE  PROBABLE,  OR  THINKING  CONSCIKNCK 


fiULE  I. 

A  PBOBABLE  CONSCIBNCE  13  AH  lUftSJtCT  A8SZKT  TO  AH  mf CCBTATV  FBOFO- 
SITIOW,  IN  WHICH  ONB  PAET  IS  IHSXZD  ClBASLT  AND  PTJLLT  CHOSEN,  BUT 
WITH  AN  EXPUOIT  OB  IMPLICIT  NOTICS  THAT  THB  CONTEABT  IS  A180  VAIXLT 
ELIGIBLE. 

§  I.  A  PBOBABLE  conscience  dwells  so  between  the  sure  and  the 
doubtful  that  it  partakes  something  of  both.  For  a  sure  conscience 
may  begin  upon  a  probable  inducement,  but  is  made  sure  either  by 
an  assent  to  the  conclusion,  stronger  than  the  premises  will  infer,  or 
by  a  reflex  act,  or  some  other  collateral  hardness  and  adventitious 
confidence,  and  therefore  the  probable  is  distinguished  from  that  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  assent  But  because  in  that  respect  it 
approaches  to  the  doubtful,  and  in  that  is  alike,  it  is  differenced  from 
this  by  the  determination.  For  a  doubtful  conscience  considers  the 
probabilities  on  each  side,  and  dares  not  choose,  and  cannot.  But 
the  probable  does  choose,  though  it  considers  that  in  the  thing  itself 
there  can  be  no  certainty.  And  from  them  both  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  intervening  of  the  will.  For  in  the  sure  conscience  the  will 
works  not  at  all,  because  it  is  wholly  conducted  by  the  understanding, 
and  its  proper  motives.  In  the  doubtful  the  will  cannot  interpose  by 
reason  of  fear  and  an  uncertain  spirit ;  but  in  the  probable  it  can 
intervene,  not  directly,  but  collaterally  and  indirectly,  because  the 
motives  of  the  probable  conscience  are  not  always  sufficient  to  make 
the  conclusion  without  something  of  the  will  applied  to  extrinsical 
motives  which  reflect  also  upon  the  understanding;  and  yet  in  this 
conscience  there  is  no  fear,  and  therefore  the  will  can  here  be  obeyed, 
which  in  the  first  it  needs  not,  in  the  last  it  cannot.  For  it  is 
remarkable,  that  a  probable  conscience  though  it  be  in  speculation 
uncertain,  yet  it  may  be  practically  certain,  that  is,  he  that  believes  his 
opinion  to  be  probable,  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be 
in  an  actual  error,  but  yet  he  may  know  that  it  is  innocent  to  do  that 
for  which  he  hath  a  probable  reason ;  for  though  in  all  these  cases  be 
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may  choose  that  which  is  the  wrong  part,  yet  he  proceeds  as  safely . 
as  if  he  had  chosen  rights  for  if  it  were  not  safe  to  do  that  which  is 
only  probable,  then  nothing  could  be  done  till  something  were  demon- 
strati  ;  and  then  in  moral  theology  we  should  offcen  stand  still  and 
suspend  our  act,  but  seldom  do  anything;  nay,  sometimes  we  should 
neither  act  nor  suspend,  it  being  but  probable  that  either  is  to  be 
chosen.  Tea,  sometimes  it  happens  what  Aristotle  said,  that  false 
things  are  made  more  probable  than  true,  as  it  is  to  all  them  who  are 
innocently  and  invincibly  abused ;  and  in  this  case,  if  probability  were 
not  a  sufficient  conviction  of  conscience,  such  persons  could  not 
honestly  consent  to  truth.  For  even  wise  men  disagree  in  their  sent- 
iences of  truth  and  error,  and  after  a  great  search,  scarcely  do  they 
discover  one  single  truth  unto  just  measures  of  confidence;  and 
therefore  no  other  law  could  be  exacted  for  human  actions,  than  an 
opinion  honestly  entered  into,  and  a  probable  conscience.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  Cicero"  saith  that  the  word  arbitrar  is  verhum  conH^ 
deraHssimum,  and  the  old  Bomans  were  reserved  and  cautious  in  the 
decrees  of  judges,  and  the  forms  of  their  oath  began  with  arbUror, 
although  they  gave  testimony  of  things  whereof  they  were  eye-wit- 
nesses; and  the  words  which  their  pnetors  did  use  in  their  sentences, 
waMfeeUse  videtur,  or  nan  videtur.  "  He  that  observeth  the  winds 
shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  watchetfa  the  clouds  shall  never  reap^*  f* 
which  means,  that  if  we  start  at  every  objection,  and  think  nothing 
safe  but  what  is  certain,  and  nothing  certain  but  what  can  be  demon*- 
stzated,  that  man  is  over  wise  and  over  jnst^  and  by  his  too  curious 
search  misses  what  he  enquires  for.  Aiyotro  d'  hp  Uwds  c^  Karh  r^ 
vvoMifUiniv  €kriv  dioo-a^^cft;,  '  that  is  well  enough  proved,  that  is 
proved  according  to  the  subject  matter.'  For  there  is  not  the  same 
exactness  to  be  looked  for  in  all  disciplines,  any  more  than  in  all 
manafactures.  But  in  those  things  which  are  honest  and  just,  and 
which  concern  the  pubUc,  roa-airrip  t^^i  buupopiuf  koI  vkitn}v, '  there 
is  so  much  dissension  and  deception,'  that  things  are  good  or  bad  not 
by  themsdves,  but  as  they  are  in  law ;  veiraibtviUvov  oip  larlv  ivl 
Too'cvrov  T  oKpipik^  foiC^reiv  koB*  inatrrov  yivos,  i<l>  Scop  ^  tov  'nparf^ 
ftaroi  it>il<ns  iTtiJbiyerac  'he  is  well  instructed  who  expCM^  that 
Dsmner  of  proof  for  things,  which  the  nature  of  the  things  will  bear,' 
said  Aristotle  p.  And  in  moral  things,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  thing  is 
judged  true  and  certain,  though  by  an  uncertain  argument;  and  the 
opinion  may  be  practically  certain,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  is  in 
specolation  only  probable. 

§  2.  It  hath  two  sorts  of  motives,  intrinsical  and  extrinsicaL  That 
is  reason,  this  is  authority,  and  both  of  them  have  great  considerations 
in  order  to  practice,  of  which  I  am  to  give  account  in  the  following 
rules. 

■  [Pro  Font,  eap.  ix.]  o  [EcoL  iL  4.] 

9  £Uik.  Kic,  UK  i.  cap.  1.  [tooi.  il  p.  1094.] 
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▲  C0V8CISNCE  THAT  IS  AT  fIBST,  AETD  IH  ITS  OWV  VATUBS  FBOBABLE,  HAT  BB 
XADB  CEBTAIN  BT  AOOUMULATION  OV  MABT  FB0BABIIJTIE8  OPXBATIXa  THB 
SAME  FBBSUASIOB. 

§  I.  Eybbt  probable  aigament  Hath  in  it  something  of  persuasion 
ana  proof,  and  although  it  cannot  produce  evidence  and  entire  con- 
viction to  a  wise  and  a  discerning  spirit,  yet  it  can  effect  all  that  it 
ought ;  and  although,  if  the  will  list,  or  if  passions  rule,  the  under- 
standing shall  be  made  stubborn  against  it,  and  reject  it  easily;  yet 
if  nothing  be  put  in  bar  against  it,  it  may  bring  a  man  to  adhere  to 
it  beyond  the  evidence.  But  in  some  cases  there  are  a  whole  army 
of  Uttle  people,  heaps  of  probable  inducements  which  the  under- 
standing amasses  together,  and  from  every  side  gathers  all  that  can 
g've  light  and  motion  to  the  article  in  question,  it  draws  auxiliaries 
[)m  every  thing,  fights  with  every  weapon,  and  by  all  means  pursues 
the  victory;  it  joins  line  to  line,  and  precept  to  precept,  reason  to 
reason,  and  reason  to  authority ;  the  sayings  of  wise  men  with  the 
proverbs  of  the  people;' consent  of  talkers,  and  the  arguings  of 
disputers;  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  reasonableness  of  its 
expectations ;  the  capacities  and  possibilities  of  men,  and  of  accidents ; 
the  purposes  and  designs,  the  usefulness,  and  rewards ;  and  by  what 
all  agents  are  and  ought  to  be  moved :  customs  are  mingled  with 
laws,  and  decencies  with  consideration  of  profit;  the  understanding 
considers  the  present  state  and  heap  of  circumstances,  and  by  prudence 
weighs  eveiy  thing  in  its  own  balance ;  it  considers  the  consequent  of 
the  opinion  it  intends  to  establish,  and  well  weighs  the  inconvenience 
of  the  contrary.  But  from  the  obscurity  and  insufficiency  of  these 
particulars,  there  cannot  come  a  perfect  light ;  if  a  little  black  be 
mingled  with  white,  the  product  must  have  something  of  every  influ- 
ence that  can  be  communicated  from  its  principle,  or  material 
constitution ;  and  ten  thousand  miUions  of  uucertains  cannot  make 
one  certain. 

§  2.  In  this  case  the  understanding  comes  not  to  any  certainty  by 
the  energy  of  the  motives  and  direct  ai^piments  of  probability,  or  by 
the  first  effort  and  impresses  of  their  strength,  but  by  a  pcurticular 
reflection  which  it  makes  upon  the  heap,  and  by  a  secondary 
discoursing  extracted  firom  the  whole,  as  b^ng  therefore  convinced, 
because  it  believes  it  to  be  impossible  that  so  many  considerations, 
that  no  way  conspire  either  in  matter  or  design,  should  agree  in  the 
production  of  a  he.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  many  beams  of  light 
shoold  issue  from  the  chambers  of  heaven  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
lead  us  into  a  precipice.    Probable  arguments  and  prudential  motives 
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are  the  great  hinges  of  haman  actions^  for  as  a  pope  once  said^  'It  is 
but  a  little  wit  that  governs  the  world ;'  and  the  uncertainty  of  argu- 
ments is  the  great  cause  of  contingency  in  events  ;  but  as  uncertain 
as  most  counsels  are^  yet  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  resolved  on  and  acted  by  them ;  by  suspicions  and  fears  and 
probable  apprehensions  infinite  evils  are  prevented;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  likely  to  be  an  error  by  which  so  perpetually  so  many  good 
things  are  procured  and  effected.  For  it  were  a  disparagement  to 
the  wise  providence  of  Ood,  and  a  lessening  the  rare  economy  of  the 
divine  government  that  He  should  permit  almost  all  the  worlds  and 
all  reiglementsi*,  the  varieties  of  event,  and  all  the  changes  of  king- 
doms, and  all  counsels  and  deliberations,  to  be  conducted  by  moral 
demonstrations,  and  to  be  under  the  power  of  probabilities,  and  yet 
that  these  shotdd  be  deceitful  and  false.  Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  God  should  permit  wise  men,  and  good,  men  that  on  purpose 
place  their  reason  in  indifference,  that  abate  of  their  heats  and  quench 
their  own  extravagant  fires,  men  that  wip  away  all  clouds  and  mists 
from  their  eyes,  that  they  may  see  clearly,  men  that  search  as  they 
ought  to  do  for  things  that  they  are  bound  to  find,  things  that  they 
are  commanded  to  search,  and  upon  which  even  all  their  interests 
depend,  and  yet  enq|uiring  after  the  end  whither  they  are  directed, 
and  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  acquired ;  that  these  men  should  be 
inevitably  abused  by  their  own  reason,  b^-  the  best  reason  they  have ; 
and  that  when  concerning  the  thing  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
by  proper  and  physical  arguments,  yet  we  are  to  enter  into  a  persua- 
sion so  great,  that  for  the  verification  of  it  men  must  venture  their 
lives  and  their  souk; — I  say,  if  this  kind  of  proof  be  not  suflBcient  to 
effect  all  this,  and  sufficiently  to  assure  such  men,  and  competently 
to  affirm  and  strengthen  such  resolutions,  salvation  and  damnation 
must  be  by  chance,  or,  which  is  worse,  it  must  be  impossible  to  be 
well,  but  when  it  cannot  choose  to  be  otherwise ;  and  this  I  say  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  God  will  or  does  permit,  since  all  these  enter- 
courses  so  much  concern  God's  glory  and  our  eternal  interest.  The 
main  events  of  heaven  and  hell  do  in  some  regards  depend,  as  to  us, 
upon  our  faith,  whose  objects  are  represented  with  such  lights  from 
God  and  right  reason  as  are  sufficient  to  persuade,  not  to  demon- 
sfcrate ;  they  are  such  which  leave  something  to  us  of  choice  and  love, 
and  every  proposition  of  scripture  though  it  be  as  sure,  yet  it  is  not 
80  evident  as  the  principles  of  geometry ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  effects 
His  purposes  with  an  mfluence  as  soft  and  placid  as  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  while  a  physical  demonstration  blows  hard  and  high  as  the 
north  wind ;  indeed  a  man  must  use  rudeness  if  he  does  not  quit 
his  garment  at  so  loud  a  call,  but  we  are  more  willing  to  part 
with  it  when  the  sun  gently  requires  us :  so  is  a  moral  demonstration, 
it  is  so  humane,  so  persuasive,  so  complying  with  the  nature  and 
infirmities  of  man,  wim  the  actions  of  his  life  and  his  manner  of  ope* 

»  [Sic  cdd.] 
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ration,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  created  on  purpose  for  the  needs 
and  nses  of  man  in  this  life,  for  virtue  and  for  hopes,  for  faith  and 
for  charity,  to  make  us  to  believe  by  love^  and  to  love  by  believing,  for 
in  heaven  they  that  see  and  love,  cannot  choose  but  love,  and  see,  and 
comprehend ;  for  it  is  a  reward  and  fills  all  their  faculties,  and  is  not 
possessed  by  us,  but  itself  possesses  us.  In  this  world  where  we  are 
to  do  something  ourselves,  though  all  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  which 
we  do  of  ourselves  is  nothing  else  but  to  work  as  we  ourselves  can, 
which  in  deed  happens  to  be  in  propositions,  as  it  is  in  the  love  of 
God,  this  cannot  fail  us,  but  we  may  fail  of  it ;  and  so  are  the  sen- 
tences of  religion  infallible  in  themselves,  but  we  may  be  deceived, 
while  by  a  faUible  way  we  proceed  to  infallible  notices  j  for  nothing 
else  could  endear  our  labour  and  our  love,  our  search  and  our  obe- 
dience ;  and  therefore  this  must  be  sufficient  and  acceptable,  if  we  do 
what  we  can :  but  then  tliis  also  will  secure  our  confidence,  and  in 
the  noises  of  Christendom  when  disputing  fellows  say  their  brother 
is  damned  for  not  believing  them,  we  need  not  to  regard  any  such 
noises, if  we  proceed  prudently  as  we  can,  and  honestly  as  we  ought; 
probable  motives  of  our  understanding  are  our  sufficient  conduct,  and 
then  we  have  this  warrant,  **  Brethren,  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  peace  towards  God^/'  And  God  would  never  have 
inspired  His  church  with  prudence,  or  made  any  such  virtue,  if  the 
things  which  were  put  under  the  conduct  of  it,  that  is,  probabilities, 
were  not  instrumental  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  the  verification 
of  all  its  just  and  proper  productions. 

&  3.  Probable  arguments  are  like  UtUe  stars,  every  one  of  which 
will  be  useless  as  to  our  conduct  and  enlightening ;  but  when  they  are 
tied  together  by  order  and  vicinity,  by  the  finger  of  Grod  and  the  hand  of 
an  angel,  they  make  a  constellation,  and  are  not  only  powerful  in  their 
influence,  but  like  a  bright  angel  to  guide  and  to  enlighten  our  way. 
And  although  the  light  is  not  great  as  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
yet  mariners  sail  by  their  conduct;  and  though  with  trepidation  and 
some  danger,  yet  very  regularly  they  enter  into  the  haven.  This  heap 
of  probable  inducements  is  not  of  power  as  a  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical demonstration,  which  is  in  discourse  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  but 
it  makes  a  milky  and  a  white  path,  visible  enough  to  walk  securely. 

§  4.  And  next  to  these  tapers  of  efiective  reason,  drawn  from  the 
nature  and  from  the  events,  and  the  accidents  and  the  expectations 
and  experiences  of  things,  stands  the  grandeur  of  a  long  and  united 
authority :  the  understanding  thus  reasoning,  that  it  is  not  credible 
that  this  thing  should  have  escaped  the  wiser  heads  of  all  great  per- 
sonages in  the  world,  who  stood  at  the  chairs  of  princes,  or  sat  in 
the  ruler's  chair,  and  should  only  appear  to  two  or  three  bold,  illi- 
terate, or  vicious  persons,  ruled  by  lusts,  and  overruled  by  evil 
habits ;  but  in  this  we  have  the  same  security  and  the  same  confidence 
tliat  timorous  persons  have  in  the  daric ;  they  are  pleased  and  can  see 

^[IJohniU.  21.] 
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what  is  and  what  is  not  if  there  be  a  candle^  but  in  the  dark  they  are 
less  fearful  if  they  be  in  company. 

§  5.  This  way  of  argning  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  moral  demon- 
strationj  not  that  it  can  make  a  proposition  clear  and  bright^  and  quit 
from  clouds  and  obscurity,  as  a  natural  demonstration  can,  for  I  may 
in  this  case  use  Aristotle's  saying,  tovto  fiiv  iXrjdh,  &AX'  ov  o-a^^;, 
'things  of  this  nature  may  be  very  true,  but  are  not  very  evident ;' 
but  it  can  produce  the  same  effect,  that  is,  it  can  lead  into  truth,  not 
with  as  much  brightness,  but  with  as  much  certainty  and  infallibihty 
in  the  event  of  things.  For  a  man  may  as  prosperously  and  certainly 
arrive  at  his  jounie/s  end  though  but  conducted  by  him  that  went 
the  wav  but  onoe  liefore  him,  as  if  he  had  a  straight  path  walled  in 
on  botn  sides;  so  may  we  find  truth  as  certainly  by  probabilities,  as 
by  demonstrations :  we  are  not  so  sure  that  we  find  it,  but  it  is  often- 
times as  surely  found.  And  if  the  heap  arrive  at  that  which  we  call 
a  moral  demonstration,  it  is  as  certain  that  no  moral  demonstration 
can  be  opposed  against  it,  as  that  no  natural  demonstration  can  be 
brought  in  contradiction  to  a  natural  For  the  understanding  cannot 
call  any  thing  a  moral  demonstration,  till  by  considering  the  parti- 
culars on  bow  sides,  the  reasonableness  of  one,  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  othe?,  with  a  cold  scent,  and  liberty  of  spirit,  and  an  un- 
biassed will,  it  hath  passed  the  sentence  for  the  truth ;  and  since  in 
this  case  all  the  opposition  is  between  strength  and  power  on  one  side, 
and  weakness  and  pretence  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
opposite  fuTts  should  be  demonstrations  or  seem  so  to  the  same  man. 
And  this  appears  by  this  also,  that  some  propositions  which  are  only 
proved  by  a  conjugation  of  probable  inducements,  have  yet  obtained 
as  certain  and  as  regular  events  as  a  natural  demonstration,  and  are 
believed  equally,  constantly,  and  perpetually  by  all  wise  men,  and  the 
onderstanmng  does  regularly  receive  the  same  impression,  and  give 
the  same  assent,  and  for  ever  draws  forth  the  same  conclusions  when 
it  is  not  abused  with  differing  prejudices  and  pre-occupations,  when 
its  libertv  and  powers  are  not  enfeebled  with  customs,  example  and 
contrary  breeding,  while  it  is  not  bribed  by  interest^  or  hurried  away 
by  passion. 

§  6.  Of  this  I  shall  choose  to  give  one  instance,  which  as  it  is  of 
the  greatest  concernment  in  the  world  in  itself,  so  the  gay  impieties 
and  bold  wits  of  the  world  who  are  witty  against  none  more  than  God 
and  God's  wisdom,  have  made  it  now  to  be  but  too  seasonable,  and 
that  is,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  christian  religion  is 
from  God;  concerning  which  I  will  not  now  pretend  to  bring  in  all 
the  particulars  whereby  each  part  of  it  can  be  verified,  but  by  heaping 
together  such  heads  of  probabihties  which  are  or  may  be  the  cause 
of  an  infinite  persuasion,  and  this  I  had  rather  choose  to  do  for  these 
reasons: 

§  7.  1)  Because  many  men  excellently  learned  have  already  dis- 
coursed largely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  approved  by  a  direct 
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and  close  congression  with  other  religioas,  by  examination  of  the 
contrary  pretences,  refutation  of  their  arguments,  answering  their 
objections,  and  have  by  direct  force  so  far  prevsoled,  that  all  the 
reason  of  the  world  appears  to  stand  on  the  christian  side ;  and  for 
me  to  do  it  now,  as  there  is  no  just  occasion  ministered  by  this  argu- 
ment, so  neither  can  it  be  usefid  and  necessary. 

§  8.  2)  In  that  way  of  arguing,  eveiy  man  that  is  an  adversary 
can  answer  one  argument,  and  some  can  reprove  many,  and  none 
can  prevail  singly  to  possess  all  the  understanding,  and  to  fill  all  the 
comers  of  consideration,  but  in  a  moral  demonstration  that  can 
be  supplied. 

§  9.  8)  In  the  other  way  an  adversary  supposes  himself  to  prevail 
when  he  can  answer  the  arguments  singly,  and  the  discourses  in  that 
method  are  like  the  servants  sent  singly  to  gather  fruits  of  the 
husbandmen,  they  killed  them  as  fast  as  they  came,  and  a  man  may 
kill  a  whole  kingdom  over,  if  the  opponents  come  by  single  persons; 
but  a  moral  demonstration  is  like  an  armv  which  can  lose  single 
persons  and  yet  prevail,  but  yet  cannot  be  beaten  unless  it  oe 
oeaten  all. 

§  10.  4)  Tlie  few  little  things  that  atheistical  persons  prate  against 
the  holv  Jesus  and  His  most  excellent  religion,  are  infinitely  out- 
weighed by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  things  to  be  said  for  it ;  and 
let  the  others  stand  (as  if  they  meet  with  persons  that  camiot  answer 
them)  yet  they  are  sure  this  greater  ought  to  prevail,  because  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  comers  of  reason,  and  meets  with  eveiy  instance,  and 
complies  with  the  manner  of  a  man,  and  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  complies  with  the  will,  and  persuades  the  understanding, 
and  is  a  guard  against  the  tricks  of  sophisters,  and  does  not  only 
effect  its  purpose  by  direct  influence,  but  is  secured  by  reflection  upon 
itself,  and  does  more  by  its  indirect  strength,  and  by  a  back  blow, 
than  by  its  first  operations ;  and  therefore, 

§  11.  This  instance  and  this  way  of  argument  may  be  of  more  use 
to  those  persons  who  cannot  so  dispute,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  abused 
by  little  things,  by  talkings  and  imperfect  arguings ;  it  may  be  a  de- 
fensative  against  trifling  objections,  and  the  impious  prating  of  the 
nemtam  ingeniosi^ '  the  witty  fools,'  while  the  men  are  armed  by  love 
and  pmdence  and  wise  securities  to  stand  with  confidence  and  piety 
against  talkings  and  intrigues  of  danger;  for  by  this  way  best, 
'*  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children '." 


AK  INSTANCE  OT  MORAL  DEMOKST&ATION,  OB  A  CONJTTOATION  OF  FBOBABILITIES^ 
FBOVUIG  THAT  IHB  BELIOION  OY  JESUS  CHBIST  IS  FBOM  GOD  % 

§  \i.  This  discourse  of  all  the  disputables  in  the  world,  sliall 
require  the  fewest  things  to  be  granted ;  even  nothing  but  what  was 

I  [Luke  Tii.  35;  MatU  xi  19.]  •  [In  Richard  Hookec's  Weekly  Mia. 
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evident^  even  nothing  but  the  very  subject  of  the  question^  jnz.,  that 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Jesus  Christy  that  He  pretended  such  things 
and  taught  such  doctrines :  for  he  that  will  prove  these  things  to  be 
from  G^^  must  be  allowed  that  they  were  from  something  or  other« 
But  this  postuhkte  I  do  not  ask  for  need^  but  for  order's  sake  and 
art;  for  what  the  histories  of  that  age  reported  as  a  public  affair,  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  transactions  of  tne  world,  that  which  made 
so  much  noise,  which  caused  so  many  changes,  which  occasioned  so 
many  wars,  which  divided  so  many  hearts,  which  altered  so  many 
fiimilies,  which  procured  so  many  deaths,  which  obtained  so  many 
laws  in  &vour,  and  suffered  so  many  rescripts  in  the  disfavour  of 
itself;  that  which  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  was  thirty-three 
years  and  more  in  acting;  which  caused  so  many  sects,  and  was  op* 
posed  by  so  much  art,  and  so  much  power  that  it  might  not  grow; 
which  filled  the  world  with  noise ;  which  effected  such  great  changes 
in  the  bodies  of  men  by  curing  the  diseased,  and  smiting  the  contu- 
macious or  the  hypocntes ;  which  drew  so  many  eyes,  and  fiUed  so 
many  tongues,  and  employed  so  many  pens,  and  was  the  care  and  the 
question  of  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  and  immediately  after; 
that  which  was  consigned  to  public  acts  and  records  of  courts,  which 
was  in  the  books  of  friends  and  enemies,  which  came  accompanied 
and  remarked  with  eclipses  and  stars  and  prodigies  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  that  which  the  Jews  even  in  spite  and  against  their  wills  con- 
fessed, and  which  the  witir  adversaries  intending  to  overthrow, 
could  never  so  much  as  challenge  of  want  of  truth  in  the  matter  of 
(act  and  story;  that  which  they  who  are  infinitely  concerned  that  it 
should  not  he  believed,  or  more,  that  it  had  never  been,  do  yet  only 
kbour  to  make  to  appear  not  to  have  been  divine ; — certainly,  this 
thing  is  so  certain  that  it  was^  that  the  defenders  of  it  need  not 

cenany,  Ko.  41,  vol.  i.p.  3(2,  8To.Lond.  lings  of  their  soul.    The  fond  obstinacy 

1736,  (by  Dr.  William  Webster,  so  Ni-  however  of  this  noble  person  produced 

chela'  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  iu  p.  86,  one  good  effect :  it  put  the  eminent  divine, 

and  V.  p.  161,  2,  ed.  Svo.Lond.  1812-3,)  his   friend,    upon    considering   how  to 

this  Moral  Demonstration  is  introduced  spread  an  antidote  as  wide  as  his  poison, 

with  the  following  preface : — "  I  have  and  upon  supplying  those  readers  who 

been  informed   thitt  on    his  death-bed  were  not  capable  of  pursuing  the  stricter 

(Lord  Herb[er]t  of  C[ber]b[ur]y)  was  methods  of  reasoning,  with  such  a  series 

very  denitms  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  moral  probability,  strong  in  them- 

from  the  hands  of  an  eminent  divine,  who  selves,  and  many  in  number,  as  might 

had  the  honest  courage  to  refuse  him  his  be  an  immovable  basis  for  their  future 

request,    unless    he   would    recant  the  belief,  though  they  might  not  be  able  to 

booka  he  had  wrote  in  prejudice  of  reli-  unravel  every  difficulty  with  which  inge- 

gioD.     Bat  that  waa  a  sacrifice  too  great  nious  men  can  perplex  this  or  any  other 

to  be  made  by  a  heart  so  fuU  of  pride  argument    How  well  he  has  succeeded 

and  vanity.     He  could  not  consent  thus  must  be  left  to  the  world  to  judge :  but 


halt  and  thus  maimed  to  enter  into  the  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  1  need  ask 

kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  thus  it  is  easier  any  favour  in  his  behalf,  unless  it  be 

for  some  men  to  slay  their  real  children,  some  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of 

than  to  destroy  those  o£&prings  of  their  his  style,  which  eighty  years  ago  perhapa 

wit,  which  with  more  than  motherly  ten-  wanted  no  excuse."] 
I  they  have  nursed  up  as  the  dar- 
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account  it  a  kindness  to  have  it  presupposed ;  for  never  was  any  stoiy 
in  the  world  that  had  so  many  aegrees  of  credibility,  as  the  story  of 
the  person,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  if  He  had  not  been 
a  true  prophet^  yet  that  He  was  in  the  world,  and  said  and  did  such 
things  cannot  be  denied ;  for  even  concerning  Mahomet  we  make  no 
question  but  he  was  in  the  world,  and  led  a  great  part  of  mankind 
after  him,  and  what  was  less  proved  we  infinitely  believe;  and  what 
aU  men  say,  and  no  man  denies,  and  was  notonous  in  itself,  of  this 
we  may  make  further  inquiries  whether  it  was  all  that  which  it  pre- 
tended, for  that  it  did  make  pretences  and  was  in  the  world,  needs 
no  more  probation. 

§  IS.  But  now  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  from  Ood  and 
deUvered  the  will  of  God,  we  are  to  take  accounts  from  all  the  things 
of  the  world  which  were  on  Him,  or  about  Him,  or  from  Him. 
Consider  first  His  person :  He  was  foretold  by  all  the  prophets :  He, 
I  say,  (for  that  appears  by  the  event,  and  the  correspondencies  of  their 
sayings  to  His  person).  He  was  described  by  infallible  characterisms 
which  did  fit  Him,  and  did  never  fit  any  but  Him ;  for  when  He  was 
bom,  then  was  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  Messias  was  expected  at 
the  time  when  Jesus  did  appear,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  of  the 
godly  then  to  wait  for  Him,  and  to  hope  to  live  till  the  time  of  His 
revelation :  and  thev  did  so,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  which 
their  own  nation  did  confess  and  honour,  glorified  God  at  the  reve- 
lation: and  the  most  excellent  and  devout  persons  that  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  pietv  did  then  rejoice  in  Him,  and  confess  Him ; 
and  the  expectation  of  Him  at  that  time  was  so  pubUc  and  famous, 
that  it  gave  occasion  to  divers  impostors  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  the 
people  in  pretending  to  be  the  Messias ;  but  not  only  the  predictions 
of  the  time,  and  the  perfect  synchronisms  did  point  Him  out,  but  at 
His  birth  a  strange  star  appeared,  which  guiaed  certain  Levantine 
princes  and  sages  to  the  enquiry  after  Him ;  a  strange  star  which 
nad  an  irregular  place  and  an  irregular  motion,  that  came  by  design, 
and  acted  by  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  almighty  guide,  it  moved 
from  place  to  place,  till  it  stood  just  over  the  house  where  the  babe 
did  sleep;  a  star  of  which  the  heathen  knew  much,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Him ;  a  star  which  Chalcidius  ^  ai&rmed  to  have  signified 
the  descent  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man;  a  star  that  guided  the 
wise  Chaldees  to  worship  Him  with  gifts,  as  the  same  disciple  of 
Plato  does  aflBrm",  and  as  the  holy  scriptures  deliver.  And  tliis 
star  could  be  no  secret;  it  troubled  all  the  country;  it  put  Herod 
upon  strange  arts  of  security  for  His  kingdom;  it  effected  a  sad 
tragedy  accidentally,  for  it  occasioned  the  death  of  all  the  little  babes 
in  the  city  and  voisinage  of  Bethlehem.  But  the  birth  of  this  young 
child  which  was  thus  glorified  by  a  star,  was  also  signified  by  an 
angel,  and  was  eflected  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  in  a  manner  which 
was  in  itself  supernatural:  a  virgin  was  His  mother,  and  God  was 

«  [In  Platon.  Tim.  p.  219.]  ■  [ibid.] 
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His  Vather,  and  His  banning  was  miraculoos;  and  this  matter  of  His 
Imth  ot  a  virgin  was  proved  to  an  interested  and  jealous  person,  even 
to  Joseph  the  supposed  faUier  of  Jesns ;  it  was  affirmed  publicly  bv^all 
His  fiimily^  and  by  His  disciples,  and  published  in  the  midst  of  idl 
His  enemiefl^  who  l^no  aitifioe  could  reprove  it;  a  matter  so  famous^ 
that  when  it  was  niged  as  an  ailment  to  prove  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messias,  by  the  force  of  a  prophecy  in  Isaiah  %  *'  A  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive a  son/'  they  who  obstinately  refused  to  admit  Him,  did  not 
deny  the  matter  of  fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  so  meant  by  the 
prophet,  which  if  it  w»e  true,  can  only  prove  that  Jesus  was  more 
exoeUent  than  waa  foretold  by  the  prophets,  but  that  there  was 
nothing  less  in  Him  than  was  to  be  in  the  Messias ;  it  was  a  matter 
90  famous  that  the  Arabian  phyacians  who  can  affirm  no  such  things 
of  their  Mahomet,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  deny  it  to  be  true  of  the 
Holy  Jeeus,  endeavour  to  elevate  and  lessen  the  thing,  by  saving,  it 
is  not  wholly  beyond  the  force  of  nature,  that  a  virgin  should  con- 
eeiveV;  so  that  it  was  on  all  hands  undeniable  that  the  mother  of 
Jesus  was  a  vircin,  a  mother  without  a  man.  This  is  that  Jesus  at 
whose  presence  oefore  He  was  bom,  a  babe  in  his  mother's  beUy  also 
did  leap  for  joy,  who  was  also  a  person  extraordinary  himself;  con- 
ceived in  his  mother's  old  age,  after  a  long  barrenness,  signified 
by  an  angd  in  the  temple  to  his  father  officiating  his  priestly 
office,  who  was  also  struck  dumb  for  his  not  present  believing :  all 
the  people  saw  it^  and  all  his  kindred  were  witnesses  of  his  restitu- 
tion, and  he  was  named  by  the  angd,  and  his  office  declared  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  holy  Jesus;  and  this  also  was  foretold  by  one 
of  the  old  prophets;  for  the  whde  story  of  this  divine  person  is  a 
chain  of  providence  and  wonder,  every  link  of  which  is  a  verification 
of  a  prophecy,  and  all  of  it  is  that  thing  which  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  was  painted  at  and  hinted  oy  all  the  prophets,  whose 
words  in  Him  passed  perfectly  into  the  event.  This  is  that  Jeshs 
who  as  He  was  bom  without  a  father,  so  He  was  learned  without  a 
master ;  He  was  a  man  without  age,  a  doctor  in  a  child's  garment, 
disputing  in  the  sanctuary  at  twelve  years  old.  He  was  a  sojourner 
in  Egypt,  because  the  poor  babe  bom  of  an  indigent  mother  was  a 
formi^ble  rival  to  a  potent  king,  and  this  fear  could  not  come  from 
the  design  of  the  infant,  but  must  needs  arise  from  the  illustriousness 
of  the  birth,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  child,  and  the  sayings  of  the 
learned,  and  the  journey  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  decrees  of  God ; 
this  journey  and  the  return  were  both  managed  by  the  conduct  of  an 
angel  and  a  divine  dream,  for  to  the  Son  of  God  all  the  angels  did 
rqoiee  to  minister.  This  blessed  person  made  thus  excellent  by  His 
Father,  and  glorious  by  miraculous  consignations,  and  illustrious  by 
the  ministry  of  heavenly  spirits,  and  proclaimed  to  Mary  and  to 
Joseph  by  two  angels,  to*  the  shepherds  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  to  the  wise  man  by  a  prophecy  and  by  a  star,  to  the  Jews  by 

«  [tK.  14.]  f  [Compare  p.  72  aborc] 
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the  shepherds,  to  the  gentiles  by  the  thiee  wise  men^  to  Herod  bj 
the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  to  Himself  perfectly  known  by  the  in* 
chasing  His  human  natnre  in  the  bosom  and  heart  of'  Ood,  and  by 
the  fiuness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  yet  pleased  for  thirty  years' 
together  to  live  an  humble,  a  laborious,  a  chaste  and  a  devout^  a 
regular  and  an  even,  a  wise  and  an  exemplar,  a  pious  and  an  obscure 
life,  without  complaint,  without  sin,  without  design  of  fame  or 
grandeur  of  spirit,  till  the  time  came  that  the  clefts  of  the  rock  were 
to  open,  and  the  diamond  give  its  lustre,  and  be  worn  in  the  diadems 
of  kings:  and  then  this  person  was  wholly  admirable;  for  He  was 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  voice  of  a  loud  crier  in  the  wilderness^ 
a  person  austere  and  wise,  of  a  strange  life,  full  of  holiness  and  full 
of  hardness,  and  a  great  preacher  of  righteousness,  a  man  believed 
by  all  the  people  that  he  came  from  God,  one  who  in  his  own  nation 
gathered  disciples  publicly,  and  (which  amongst  them  was  a  great 
matter)  he  was  the  doctor  of  a  new  institution,  and  baptized  aU  the 
country;  yet  tliis  man  so  great,  so  revered,  so  followed,  so  listened 
to  by  king  and  people,  bv  doctors  and  by  idiots,  by  pharisees  and 
sadducees,  this  man  preacned  Jesus  to  tlie  people,  pointed  out  the 
Lamb  of  God,  told  that  He  must  increase,  and  himself  from  aU  that 
fame  must  retire  to  give  Him  place;  he  received  Him  to  baptism 
after  having  with  duty  and  modesty  declared  his  own  unworthiness 
to  give,  but  rather  a  worthiness  to  receive  baptism  from  the  holy 
hands  of  Jesus;  but  at  the  solemnity  God  sent  down  the  holy  Spirit 
upon  His  holy  Son,  and  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  a  voice  of  thunder 
(and  God  was  in  that  voice)  declared  that  this  was  His  Son,  and  that 
He  was  delighted  in  Him.  This  voice  from  heaven  was  such,  so 
evident,  so  certain  a  conviction  of  what  it  did  intend  to  prove,  so 
known  and  accepted  as  the  way  of  divine  revelation  under  the  second 
temple,  that  at  that  time  every  man  that  desired  a  sign  honestly, 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  voice ;  it  being  the  testimony 
by  which  God  made  all  extraordinaries  to  be  credible  to  His  people 
from  the  days  of  Ezra  to  the  death  of  the  nation ;  and  that  there 
was  such  a  voice,  not  onlv  then,  but  divers  times  after,  was  as  certain, 
and  made  as  evident  as  things  of  that  nature  can  ordinarily  be  made. 
For  it  being  a  matter  of  fact,  cannot  be  supposed  infinite,  but  limited 
to  time  and  place,  heard  by  a  certain  number  of  persons,  and  was  as 
a  clap  of  thunder  upon  ordinary  accounts,  which  could  be  heard  but 
by  those  who  were  within  the  sphere  of  its  own  activity ;  and  re* 
ported  b^  those  to  others,  who  are  to  give  testimony  as  testimonies 
are  required,  which  are  credible  under  the  test  of  two  or  three  disin- 
terested, honest,  and  true  men,  and  though  this  was  done  in  the 
(resence  of  more,  and  oftener  than  once,  yet  it  was  a  divine  testimony 
ut  at  first,  but  is  to  be  conveyed  by  the  means  of  men ;  ^nd  as  God 
.thundered  from  heaven  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  though  that  He  did 
so  we  have  notice  only  from  the  books  of  Moses  received  from  the 
Jewish  nation;  so  He  did  in  the  days  of  the  Baptist,  and  so  He  did 
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to  Peter^  Jamesy  and  John,  and  so  He  did  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees  and  many  of  the  common  people;  and  as  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  all  these  would  join  their  divided  interests  for  and 
ag^Kmst  themselves  for  the  verification  of  a  lie,  so  if  they  would  have 
dk>ne  it>  they  could  not  have  done  it  without  reproof  of  their  own 
paitiesy  who  would  have  been  glad  by  the  discovery  only  to  disgrace 
the  whole  story ;  but  if  the  report  of  honest  and  just  men  so  reputed 
may  be  questioned  for  matter  of  fact,  or  may  not  be  accounted  suffi- 
cient to  make  faith  when  there  is  no  pretence  of  men  to  the  contrary, 
besides  that  we  can  have  no  stoiy  transmitted  to  us,  no  records 
kept,  no  acts  of  courts,  no  narratives  of  the  days  of  old,  no  traditions 
of  our  &thers ;  so  there  could  not  be  left  in  nature  any  usual  instru- 
ment whereby  God  could  after  the  manner  of  men  declare  His  own 
will  to  us,  but  either  we  should  never  know  the  will  of  heaven  upon 
earth,  or  it  must  be  that  God  must  not  only  tell  it  once  but  always, 
and  not  only  always  to  some  men,  but  always  to  all  men ;  and  then 
as  there  would  be  no  use  of  history,  or  the  honesty  of  men,  and  their 
faithfulness  in  telling  any  act  of  God  in  declaration  of  His  will,  so 
th^e  would  be  perpetual  necessity  of  miracles,  and  we  could  not 
serve  God  directly  with  our  understanding,  for  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  faith,  that  is,  of  assent  without  conviction  of  muler- 
standing;  and  we  could  not  plejise  God  with  believing,  because  there 
would  be  in  it  nothing  of  the  will,  nothing  of  love  and  choice;  and 
that  laith  which  is,  would  be  like  that  of  Thomas,  to  believe  what  we 
see  or  hear,  and  God  should  not  at  all  govern  upon  earth  unless  Ho 
did  continually  come  Himself:  for  thus  all  government,  all  teachers, 
all  apostles,  all  messengers  would  be  needless,  because  they  could  not 
shew  to  the  eye  what  they  told  to  the  ears  of  men.  And  it  might  as 
well  be  disbelieved  in  all  courts  and  by  all  princes,  that  this  was  not 
the  letter  of  a  prince,  or  the  act  of  a  man,  or  the  writing  of  his  hand ;. 
and  so  all  human  entercourse  must  cease,  and  all  senses  but  the  eve 
be  useless  as  to  this  affair,  or  else  to  the  ear  all  voices  must  be 
strangers  but  the  principal,  if  I  sny,  no  reports  shall  make  faith.  But 
it  b  certain,  that  when  these  voices  were  sent  from  heaven  and 
heard  upon  earth  they  prevailed  amongst  many  that  heard  them  not, 
and  dificiples  were  multiplied  upon  such  accounts,  or  else  it  must  be 
that  none  that  did  hear  them  could  be  believed  by  any  of  their 
friends  and  neighbours ;  for  if  they  were,  the  voice  was  as  effective 
at  the  reflex  and  rebound  as  in  the  direct  emission,  and  could  prevail 
with  them  that  believed  their  brother  or  their  friend,  as  certainly  as 
with  them  that  believed  their  own  ears  and  eyes. 

§  14.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  vast  numbers  of  miracles  which  He 
wrought;  miracles  which  were  not  more  demonstrations  of  His 
power  than  of  His  mennr;  for  they  had  nothing  of  pompousncss  and 
ostentarion,  but  infinitely  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  that  permanent 
and  lasting  and  often.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  He  made 
the  crooked  straight.  He  made  the  weak  strong.  He  cured  fevers 
with  the  touch  of  His  hand,  and  nn  issue  of  blood  with  the  hem  of 
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His  garment^  and  sore  eyes  with  the  spittle  of  His  mouth  and  the 
clay  of  the  earth ;  He  multiplied  the  loaves  and  fishes,  He  raised  the 
dead  to  life,  a  young  maiden,  the  widow's  son  of  Nairn,  and  Lazarus, 
and  cast  out  devils  by  the  word  of  His  mouth,  which  He  could  never 
do  but  by  the  power  of  God.  For  Satan  does  not  cast  out  Satan, 
nor  a  house  fight  against  itself,  if  it  means  to  stiind  long ;  and  the 
devil  could  not  help  Jesus,  because  the  holy  Jesus  taught  men  virtue, 
called  them  from  the  worshipping  devils,  taught  them  to  resist  the 
devil,  to  lay  aside  all  those  abominable  idolatries  by  which  the  devil 
doth  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men :  He  taught  men  to  love  God,  to  fly 
from  temptations  to  sin,  to  hate  and  avoid  all  those  things  of  which 
the  devil  is  guilty,  for  Christianity  forbids  pride,  envy,  nialice,  lying, 
and  yet  afikms  that  the  devil  is  proud,  envious,  malicious,  and  the 
father  of  lies;  and  therefore  wherever  Christianity  prevails,  the  devil 
is  not  worshipped,  and  therefore  he  that  can  think  that  a  man  without 
the  power  of  God  could  overturn  the  devil's  principles,  cross  Ins 
designs,  weaken  his  strengths,  baffle  him  in  his  policies,  befool  him 
and  turn  him  out  of  possession,  and  make  him  open  his  own  mouth 
against  himself  as  he  did  often,  and  confess  himself  conquered  by 
Jesus  and  tormented;  as  the  oracle  did  to  Augustus  Geesar*,  and  the 
devil  to  Jesus  liimself ;  he  I  say,  that  thinks  a  mere  man  can  do  this, 
knows  not  the  weaknesses  of  a  man,  nor  the  power  of  an  angel ;  but 
he  that  thinks  this  could  be  done  by  compact,  and  by  consent  of  the 
devil,  must  think  him  to  be  an  intelligence  without  understanding,  a 
power  without  force,  a  fool  and  a  sot,  to  assist  a  power  against  him- 
self, and  to  persecute  the  power  he  did  assist,  to  stir  up  the  world  to 
destroy  the  Christians,  whose  master  and  Lord  he  did  assist  to  destroy 
himself;  and  when  we  read  that  Porphyrins  an  heathen,  a  professed 
enemy  to  Christianity,  did  say,  'It/o-ov  rifiMfiivov  oMcfica^  ris  O^Qp 
irifioa-tas  d^eXefas  jja^€To  %  '  that  since  Jesus  was  worshipped,  the 

Sds  could  help  no  man,'  that  is,  the  gods  which  they  worship}x>d, 
3  poor  baffled  enervated  demons;  he  must  either  think  that  the 
devils  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  weak,  or  else  that  they  did  nothing 
towards  this  declination  of  their  power;  and  therefore  that  they 
suffer  it  by  a  power  higher  than  themselves,  that  is,  by  the  i>ower  of 
God  in  the  hand  of  Jesus. 

§  1 5.  But  besides  that  God  gave  testimony  from  heaven  concern- 
ing Him,  He  also  gave  this  testimony  of  Himself  to  have  come  from 
Qod,  because  that  He  did  God's  will;  for  he  that  is  a  good  man  and 
lives  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  nation,  a  life  innocent  and 
simple,  prudent  and  wise,  holy  and  spotless,  unrcprovcd  and  unsus- 
pected, ne  is  certainly  by  all  wise  men  said  in  a  good  sense  to  be  the 
son  of  God ;  but  he  who  does  well  and  speaks  well,  and  calls  all  men 
to  glorify  and  serve  God,  and  serves  no  ends  but  of  holiness  and 
charity,  of  wisdom  of  hearts  and  reformation  of  manners,  this  man 

•  [Niccph.  Hist  eccles.,  i,  17;  Cedrcn.      1647;  Suid,,  sub  toc.  AHyowrros.'] 
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carries  great  authority  in  his  sayings,  and  ought  to  prevail  with  good 
men  in  good  things^  for  good  ends,  which  is  all  that  is  here  required. 
But  His  nature  was  so  sweet.  His  manners  so  humble,  His  words  so 
wise  and  composed.  His  comportment  so  grave  and  winning,  His 
answers  so  seasonable.  His  questions  so  deep.  His  reproof  so  severe 
and  charitable,  His  pity  so  great  and  meiciful.  His  preachings  so  full 
of  reason  and  holiness,  of  weight  and  autliority.  His  conversation  so 
useful  and  beneficent.  His  poverty  great  but  His  alms  frequent,  His 
famUy  so  holy  and  religious.  His  and  their  emidoyment  so  profitable, 
His  meekness  so  incomparable,  His  passions  without  difiE^ence,  save 
only  where  zeal  or  pity  carried  Him  on  to  worthy  and  apt  expres* 
sious,  a  person  that  never  laughed,  but  often  wept  in  a  sense  of  the 
calamities  of  others;  He  lov^  every  man  and  hated  no  man.  He 
gave  counsel  to  the  doubtful  and  instructed  the  i^orant>  He  bound 
up  the  broken  hearts  and  strengthened  the  feeble  knees,  He  relieved 
the  poor  and  converted  the  sinners.  He  despised  none  that  came  to 
Him  for  relief,  and  as  for  those  that  did  not  He  went  to  them ;  He 
took  all  occasions  of  mercy  that  were  offered  Him,  and  went  abroad 
for  more;  He  spent  His  days  in  preaching  and  healing,  and  His 
nights  in  prayers  and  conversation  with  God;  He  was  obedient  to 
laws  and  subject  to  princes,  though  He  was  the  nrinoe  of  Judsea  in 
right  of  His  mother,  aud  of  all  the  world  in  right  of  His  Father; 
the  people  followed  Him,  but  He  made  no  conventions,  and  when 
they  were  made.  He  suffered  no  tumults,  when  they  would  have  made 
Him  a  king  He  withdrew  Himself,  when  He  knew  they  would  put 
Him  to  death  He  offered  Himself;  He  knew  men's  hearts,  and  con- 
versed secretly,  and  gave  answer  to  their  thoughts  and  prevented 
their  questions;  He  would  work  a  miracle  rather  than  give  offence, 
and  yet  suffer  every  offence  rather  than  see  Ood  His  Father  dis- 
honoured ;  He  exactiy  kept  the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  He  came  to 
put  a  period,  and  yet  chose  to  signify  His  purpose  only  by  doinff 
acts  of  mercy  upon  their  sabbath,  domg  nothing  which  they  could 
call  a  breach  of  a  commandment,  but  healing  sick  people,  a  charity 
which  themselves  would  do  to  beasts,  and  yet  tiiey  were  aiiffiy  at 
Him  for  doing  it  to  their  brethren.  In  all  His  life,  and  in  all  His 
conversation  with  His  nation.  He  was  innocent  as  an  angel  of  ligfa^ 
and  when  by  the  greatness  of  His  worth,  and  the  severity  of  His 
docirine,  and  the  charity  of  His  miracles,  and  the  noises  of  tiie 
people,  and  His  immense  fame  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
multitude  of  His  disciples,  and  the  authority  of  His  sermons,  and 
His  free  reproof  of  their  hypocrisy,  and  His  discovery  of  their  false 
doctrines  and  weak  traditions.  He  had  branded  the  reputation  of  the 
vicious  rulers  of  the  people,  and  they  resolved  to  put  Him  to  death, 
they  who  had  the  bi^est  malice  in  the  worid,  and  the  weakest  accu- 
sations were  forced  to  supply  their  want  of  articles  against  Him  by 
making  truth  to  be  His  fault,  and  His  office  to  be  His  crime,  and 
His  open  confession  of  what  was  asked  Him  to  be  His  article  of 
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condemnation^  and  yet  after  all  this  they  could  not  persuade  the  com- 
petent judge  to  condemn  Him^  or  to  find  Him  guilty  of  any  faulty 
and  therefore  they  were  forced  to  threaten  Him  with  Caesar's  name, 
against  whom  then  they  would  pretend  Him  to  be  an  enemy^  though 
in  their  charge  they  neither  proved,  nor  indeed  laid  it  against  Him, 
and  yet  to  whatsoever  they  objected  He  made  no  return^  but  His 
silence  and  His  innocence  were  remarkable  and  evident,  iviChout 
labour  and  reply,  and  needed  no  more  argument  than  the  sun  needs 
an  advocate  to  prove  that  he  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament. 

§  16.  Well,  so  it  was,  they  crucified  Him,  and  when  they  did 
they  did  as  much  put  out  the  eye  of  heaven  as  destroy  the  Son  of 
God;  for  when  with  an  incomparable  sweetness,  and  a  patienco 
exemplar  to  all  ages  of  sufferers.  He  endured  affronts,  examinations, 
scorns,  insolences  of  rude  ungentle  tradesmen,  cruel  whippings,  inju- 
rious, unjust  and  unreasonable  usages  from  those  whom  He  obhged 
by  all  the  arts  of  endearment  and  offers  of  the  biggest  kindness,  at 
last  He  went  to  death  as  to  the  work  which  Go^  appointed  Him 
that  He  might  become  the  world's  sacrifice,  and  the  great  example  of 
holiness,  and  the  instance  of  representing  by  what  way  the  world  was 
to  be  made  happy, — even  by  sufferings  and  so  entering  into  heaven, — 
that  He  might  (I  say)  become  the  Saviour  of  His  enemies,  and  the 
elder  brother  to  His  friends,  and  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  the  fountain 
of  its  emanation*  Then  it  was  that  God  gave  new  testimonies  from 
heaven;  the  sun  was  eclipsed  all  the  while  He  was  upon  the  cross, 
and  yet  the  moon  was  in  the  full ;  that  is,  he  lost  his  light,  not 
because  any  thing  in  nature  did  invest  him,  but  because  the  God  of 
nature  (as  a  heathen  at  that  very  time  confessed,  who  yet  saw  nothing 
of  this  sad  iniquity  ^)  did  suffer.  The  rocks  did  rend,  the  veil  of  the 
temple  divided  of  itself  and  opened  the  inclosures,  and  dlsparked  the 
sanctuary,  and  made  it  pervious  to  the  gentiles'  eye ;  the  dead  arose, 
and  appeared  in  Jerusalem  to  their  friends,  the  centurion  and  divers 
of  the  people  smote  their  hearts,  and  were  by  these  strange  indica- 
tions convinced  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  His  garments  were 
parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  His  inward  coat;  they  gave  Him  vinegar 
and  gall  to  drink,  they  brake  not  a  bone  of  Him,  but  they  pier^ 
His  side  with  a  spear,  looking  upon  Him  whom  they  had  pierced ; 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  Him,  which  were  so  clear  and  descended 
to  minutes  and  circumstances  of  His  passion,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  by  which  they  could  doubt  whether  this  were  He  or  no  who  was 
to  come  into  the  world :  but  after  all  this,  that  all  might  be  finally 
verified  and  no  scruple  left,  after  three  days'  burial,  a  great  stone 
being  rolled  to  the  face  of  the  grave,  and  the  stone  sealed,  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers  placed  ab6ut  it,  He  arose  from  the  grave,  and  for 
forty  days  together  conversed  with  His  followers  and  disciples,  atid 
beyond  all  suspicion  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once, 
which  is  a  number  too  groat  to  give  their  consent  and  testimony  to  a 
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lie^  and  it  being  so  publidj  and  confidently  afi&rmed  at  the  very  tune 
it  was  done,  and  for  ever  after  urged  by  all  Christians^  used  as  the 
most  mighty  demonstration,  proclaimed,  preached,  talked  of,  even 
upbraided  to  the  gainsayers,  adfirmed  by  eye-witnesses,  persuaded  to 
the  kindred  and  friends  and  the  relatives  and  companions  of  all  those 
five  hundred  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses,  it  is  infinitely  removt  d 
from  a  reasonable  suspicion ;  aim  at  the  end  of  those  days  was  takt^n 
up  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  many  of  them,  as  Elias  was  in  the 
presence  of  Elisha. 

§  17.  Now  He  of  whom  all  these  things  are  true,  must  needs  be 
more  than  a  mere  man,  and  that  they  were  true  was  affirmed  by  very 
many  eye-witnesses,  men  who  were  innocent,  plain  men,  men  that 
had  no  bad  ends  to  serve,  men  that  looked  for  no  preferment  by  the 
thing  in  this  life;  men  to  whom  their  master  told  they  were  to 
expect  not  crowns  and  sceptres,  not  praise  of  men  or  wealthy  pos- 
sessions, not  power  and  ease,  but  a  voluntair  casting  away  care  and 
attendance  upon  secular  afiSEors  that  they  might  attend  their  ministry; 
poverty  and  prisons,  trouble  and  vexation,  persecution  and  labour, 
whippings  and  banishment,  bonds  and  death,  and  for  a  reward  they 
must  stay  till  a  good  day  came,  but  that  was  not  to  be  at  all  in  this 
woild ;  and  when  the  day  of  restitution  and  recompense  should  come, 
they  should  never  know  till  it  came,  but  upon  the  hope  of  this  and 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  the  word  of  Qod  so  taught,  so  consigned,  they 
must  rely  wholly  and  for  ever.  Now  let  it  be  considered,  how  could 
matters  of  fact  be  proved  better?  And  how  could  this  be  any  thing, 
but  such  as  to  rely  upon  matters  of  fact?  What  greater  certainty 
can  we  have  of  anv  thing  that  was  ever  done  which  we  saw  not,  or 
heard  not,  but  by  tne  report  of  wise  and  honest  persons  P  Especially 
ainoe  they  were  such  whose  life  and  breeding  was  so  far  from  ambi- 
tion and  pompousness,  that  as  they  could  not  naturally  and  reasonably 
hope  for  any  great  number  of  proselytes,  so  the  fafiie  that  could  be 
hoped  for  amongst  them,  as  it  must  be  a  matter  of  their  own  pro- 
coring,  and  consequently  uncertain,  so  it  must  needs  be  very  incon- 
mderable,  not  fit  to  outweigh  the  danger  and  the  loss,  nor  yet  at  all 
Taluable  by  them  whose  education  and  pretences  were  against  it. 
These  we  have  plentifully.  But  if  these  men  are  numerous  and 
united,  it  is  more.  Then  we  have  more;  for  so  many  did  affirm 
theae  things  which  they  saw  and  heard,  that  thousands  of  people 
were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them :  but  then  if  these  men  offer 
their  oath,  it  is  yet  more,  but  yet  not  so  much  as  we  have,  for  tlioy 
sealed  those  things  with  their  blood ;  they  gave  their  Ufe  for  a  testi- 
mony ;  and  what  refward  can  any  man  expect  if  he  gives  his  life  for  a 
lie?  Who  shall  make  him  recompense,  or  what  can  tempt  him  to 
do  it  knowingly  f  But  after  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  as  God 
hates  lying,  so  He  hates  incredulity ;  as  we  must  not  believe  a  lie,  so 
neither  stop  up  our  eyes  and  ears  against  truth ;  and  what  we  do 
every  minute  of  our  lives  in  matters  of  little  and  of  great  concern- 
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ment,  if  we  lefose  to  do  in  our  religion,  which  jet  is  to  be  conducted 
as  other  human  affairs  are,  bj  human  instruments  and  arguments  of 
persuasion  proper  to  the  nature  of  the  thin^  it  is  an  obstinacy  that 
18  as  contrary  to  human  reason  as  it  is  to  divine  faith. 

§  18.  Tliese  things  relate  to  the  person  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and 
'prove  sufficiently  that  it  was  extraordinary,  that  it  was  divine,  that 
''  God  was  with  Him,^'  that  His  power  wrought  in  Him ;  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  His  will  which  Jesus  taught,  and  Ood  signed.  But 
then  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been,  yet  even  the  doctrine  itself 
proves  itself  divine  and  to  come  from  God. 

§  19.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  perfective  of  human  nature,  tliat  teaches 
us  to  love  God  and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  do 
good  to  every  man,  it  propines  to  us  the  noblest,  the  lushest,  and 
the  bravest  pleasures  of  the  world :  the  joys  of  charity,  uie  rest  of 
innocence,  the  peace  of  quiet  spirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence,  and 
forbids  us  only  to  be  beasts  and  to  be  devils;  it  allows  all  that  God 
and  nature  intended,  and  only  restrains  tiie  ezcrescendes  of  nature, 
and  forbids  us  to  take  pleasure  in  that  which  is  the  onl^  entertain- 
ment of  devil^  in  murders  and  revenges,  malice  and  spiteful  words 
and  actions;  it  permits  corporal  pleasures  where  they  can  best  mi- 
nister to  hedth  and  societies,  to  conservation  of  famihes  and  honour 
of  communities;  it  teaches  men  to  keep  their  words  that  themselves 
may  be  secured  in  all  their  just  interests,  and  to  do  good  to  others 
thai  good  may  be  done  to  them ;  it  forbids  biting  one  another  that 
we  may  not  be  devoured  by  one  another ;  and  commands  obedience 
to  superiors,  that  we  may  not  be  ruined  in  confusions;  it  combines 
governments,  and  confirms  all  good  laws,  and  makes  peace,  and  op- 
poses and  prevents  wars  where  tixej  are  not  just,  and  where  they  are 
not  necessary.  It  is  a  religion  that  is  life  and  spirit,  not  consisting 
in  ceremonies  and  external  amusements,  but  in  the  services  of  the 
heart,  and  the  i«al  fruit  of  lips  and  hands,  that  is,  of  good  words  and 
good  deeds;  it  bids  us  to  do  that  to  God  which  is  agreeable  to  His 
excellencies,  that  is,  worship  Him  with  the  best  thing  we  have,  and 
make  all  thinss  eke  minister  to  it ;  it  bids  us  do  that  to  our  neigh- 
bour, by  whidi  he  may  be  better :  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  natural 
law,  and  agreeable  to  our  natural  necessities,  and  promotes  our  na- 
tural ends  and  designs :  it  does  not  destroy  reason,  but  instructs  it 
in  very  many  thines,  and  complies  with  it  in  all ;  it  hath  in  it  both 
heat  and  light,  and  is  not  more  effectual  than  it  is  beauteous ;  it  pro- 
mises every  thing  that  we  can  desire,  and  yet  promises  nothing  but 
what  it  does  effect ;  it  proclaims  war  against  idi  vices,  and  generally 
does  command  every  virtue ;  it  teaches  us  with  ease  to  mortify  those 
affections  which  reason  durst  scarce  reprove,  because  she  hath  not 
strength  enough  to  conquer,  and  it  does  create  in  us  those  virtues 
which  reason  of  herself  never  knew,  and  after  they  are  known,  could 
never  approve  sufficiently :  it  is  a  doctrine  in  which  nothing  is  snjier- 
Jfiuous  or  burdensome,  nor  yet  is  there  any  thing  wanting  wliich  ca^i 
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procure  happiness  to  mankind,  or  by  which  God  can  be  glorified : 
and  if  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  justice,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness, 
and  purity,  and  meekness,  and  contentedness,  and  charity,  be  images 
of  God  and  rays  of  divinity,  then  that  doctrine  in  which  all  these 
shine  so  gloriously,  and  in  which  nothing  else  is  ingredient  must 
needs  be  from  God ;  and  that  all  this  is  true  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
needs  no  other  probation  but  the  reading  the  words. 

§  20.  For  tliat  the  words  of  Jesus  are  contained  in  the  gospels, 
that  is,  in  the  writbigs  of  them  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  ear-wit- 
nesses of  the  actions  and  sermons  of  Jesus,  is  not  at  all  to  be  doubted ; 
for  in  every  sect  we  believe  their  own  records  of  doctrine  and  insti- 
tution ;  for  it  is  madness  to  suppose  the  Christians  to  pretend  to  be 
servants  of  the  laws  of  Jesus,  and  yet  to  make  a  lam'  of  their  own 
which  He  made  not :  no  man  doubts  but  that  the  alcoran  is  the  law 
of  Mahomet,  that  the  Old  testament  contains  the  reli^on  of  the 
Jews;  and  the  authority  of  these  books  is  proved  by  aU  the  ar^- 
ments  of  the  rdigion,  for  all  the  ai^pments  persuading  to  the  religion 
.  are  intended  to  prove  no  other  than  is  contained  in  those  books ; 
and  these  having  been  for  fifteen  hundred  years  and  more  received 
abscdutely  by  all  christian  assemUiee,  if  any  man  shall  offer  to  make 
a  question  of  their  authority,  he  must  decUure  hia  reasons,  for  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  religion  have  sufficient  presumption,  security,  and  pos- 
session, till  they  can  be  reasonably  disturbed ;  but  that  now  they  can 
jiever  be  is  innnitelv  certain,  because  we  have  a  long,  immemorial, 
uiiiveraal  tradition  that  these  books  were  written  in  wose  times,  by 
those  men  whose  names  they  bear ;  they  were  accepted  by  all  diurches 
at  the  veiy  first  notice,  except  some  few  of  the  later,  which  were  first 
leeeiTed  by  some  churches,  and  then  consented  to  by  all;  tliey  were 
acknowledged  bv  the  same,  and  by  the  next  age  for  genuine,  their 
aathozity  published,  their  words  cited,  appeals  made  to  them  in  all 
qncations  of  reli^on,  because  it  was  known  and  confessed  that  they 
wrote  nothing  but  that  thqr  knew,  so  that  they  were  not  deceived ; 
and  to  say  tliev  would  lie  must  be  made  to  appear  bv  something 
extrinsical  to  this  enquiry,  and  was  never  so  much  as  plausibly  pre- 
tended by  any  adversaries,  and  it  being  a  matter  of  another  man's 
will,  must  be  declared  by  actions,  or  not  at  all.  But  besides  the  men 
that  wrote  them  were  to  be  believed  because  they  did  miracles,  they 
wrote  prophecies,  which  are  verified.by  the  eveut,  persons  were  cured 
at  their  sepulchres,  a  thing  so  famous  that  it  was  confessed  even  by 
the  enemies  of  Uie  religion :  and  after  all,  that  which  the  world  ought 
to  rely  upon,  is  the  wisdom  and  the  providence  and  the  goodness  of 
God ;  all  which  it  concerned  to  take  care  that  the  reUgion  which 
Himself  so  adorned  and  proved  by  miracles  and  mighty  signs,  should 
not  be  lost,  nor  any  false  writings  be  obtruded  instead  of  true,  lest 
without  OUT  fault  the  will  of  God  become  impossible  to  be  obeyed* 
But  to  return  to  tlie  thing :  all  those  excellent  things  which  singly 
did  make  famous  so  many  sects  of  philosophers,  and  remarked  so 
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many  princes  of  their  aects^  all  them  united^  and  many  more  which 
their  eyes  SfAfAora  vvKT€pCb<av  dark  and  dim  could  not  see^  are  heaped 
together  in  this  system  of  wisdom  and  holiness.  Here  are  plain 
precepts  fall  of  deepest  mystery ;  here  are  the  measares  of  hohness 
and  approaches  to  Ood  described ;  obedience  and  conformi^,  morti- 
fication of  the  body  and  elevations  of  the  spirit,  abstractions  from 
earth,  and  arts  of  society  and  nnion  with  heaven,  degrees  of  excel- 
lencies, and  tendencies  to  perfection,  imitations  of  God,  and  conver- 
sations with  Him ;  these  are  the  heights  and  descents,  upon  the  plain 
grounds  of  natural  reason,  and  natural  religion,  for  there  is  nothing 
commanded  but  what  our  reason  bv  nature  ought  to  choose,  and  yet 
nothing  of  natural  reason  taught  but  what  is  heightened  and  made 
more  perfect  by  the  spirit  of  Qod;  and  when  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  rehgion,  that  is  against  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  only  when  flesh  and 
blood  is  against  us,  and  against  reason;  when  flesh  and  blood  either 
would  hinder  us  from  great  felicily,  or  bring  us  into  great  misery. 
To  conclude,  it  is  such  a  law  that  nothing  can  hinder  men  to  receive 
and  entertain,  but  a  pertinacious  baseness  and  love  to  vice,  and  none 
can  receive  it  but  those  who  resolve  to  be  good  and  excellent;  and  if 
the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  with  less  splendour  of  power 
and  mighty  demonstrations,  yet  even  the  excellency  of  what  He 
taught,  ma  Kes  Him  alone  fit  to  be  the  master  of  the  worlds 

§  21.  But  then  let  us  consider  what  this  excellent  person  did 
effect,  and  with  what  instruments  He  brought  so  great  things  to  pass. 
He  was  to  put  a  period  to  the  rites  of  Moses,  and  the  religion  of  the 
temple,  of  which  the  Jews  were  zealous  even  unto  pertinacy;  to 
reform  the  manners  of  all  mankind ;  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks ;  to  break  in  pieces  the  power  of  the  devil ;  to  destroy  the 
worship  of  all  false  Gods,  to  pull  down  their  oracles,  and  change  their 
laws,  and  by  principles  wise  and  holv  to  reform  the  false  discourses 
of  the  world.  But  see  what  was  to  be  taught,  a  Trinity  in  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead,  rpCa  tv  koL  iv  rpUi,  that  is  the  christian  arithmetic, 
'three  are  one  and  one  are  three/  so  Ludan  in  his  Philopatris^  or 
some  other  derides  the  Christian  doctrine.  See  their  philosophy,  & 
nihUo  nihil  Jit.  No  :  Ex  nihUo  omnia, '  all  things  are  made  of  no- 
thing;' and  a  Man-God  and  a  God-Man,  the  same  person  finite  and 
infinite,  bom  in  time,  and  yet  from  all  eternity,  the  Son  of  God,  but 
yet  bom  of  a  woman,  and  she  a  maid,  but  yet  a  mother;  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  this  was  part  of  the  christian 
physics  or  their  natural  philosophv.  But  then  certainly  their  moral 
was  easy  and  delicious.  It  is  so  indeed,  but  not  to  flesh  and  blood, 
whose  appetites  it  pretends  to  regulate  or  to  destroy,  to  restrain  or 
else  to  mortify :  fasting  and  penance,  and  humiUty,  loving  our  ene- 
mies, restitution  of  injuries,  and  self-denial,  and  taking  up  the  cross, 
and  losing  all  our  goods,  and  giving  our  life  for  Jesus.  As  the 
other  was  hard  to  believe,  so  this  is  as  hard  to  do.    But  for  whom 

**  [Cap.  «iL  tom.ix.  p.  232.] 
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and  under  wliose  conduct  was  all  this  to  be  believed,  and  all  tkid  to 
be  done,  and  all  this  to  be  suffered :  surely  for  some  glorious  and 
mighty  prince^  whose  splendour  as  far  outshines  the  Boman  empire 
as  the  jewels  of  Cleopatra  outshined  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  babe 
al  Bethlehem.  No,  it  was  not  so  neither.  For  all  this  was  for  Jesus 
whom  His  followers  oreachcd ;  a  poor  babe  bom  in  a  stable^  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  cradled  in  a  cratch^  swaddled  in  poor  clouts ;  it  was  for 
Ilim  whom  they  indeed  called  a  6od,  but  yet  whom  all  the  world 
knew,  and  they  themselves  said,  was  whipped  at  a  post,  nailed  to  a 
cross;  He  fell  under  the  malice  of  the  Jews  His  countrymen,  and 
the  power  of  His  Koman  lords,  a  cheap  and  a  pitiful  sacrifice  without 
beauty  and  without  splendour.  The  design  is  great,  but  does  not  yet 
seem  possible ;  but  therefore  let  us  see  what  instruments  the  holy 
Jesus  chose  to  effect  these  so  mighty  changes,  to  persuade  so  many 
propositions,  to  endear  so  great  sufferings,  to  overcome  so  great  ene« 
fflies,  to  master  so  many  impossibiUties  which  this  doctrine  and  this 
Jaw  from  this  master  were  sure  to  meet  withal. 

^  22.  Here,  here  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  the  power  is  pro- 
claimed. When  a  man  goes  to  war  he  raises  as  great  an  army  as  he 
can  to  out-number  his  enemy,  but  when  Ood  fights,  three  hundred 
men  that  lap  like  a  dog  are  sufficient*^ ;  nay,  one  word  can  dissolve  the 
greatest  army.  He  that  means  to  effect  any  thing  must  have  means 
of  his  own  proportionable,  and  if  they  be  not,  he  must  fail,  or  derive 
them  from  the  mighty.  See  then  with  what  instruments  the  holy 
Jesus  sets  upon  this  great  reformation  of  the  world.  Twelve  men  of 
obscure  and  poor  birth,  of  contemptible  trades  and  quality,  without 
learning,  without  breeding ;  these  men  were  sent  into  the  midst  of  a 
knowing  and  wise  world  to  dispute  with  the  most  &mous  philosophers 
of  Greece,  to  out-wit  all  the  learning  of  Athens,  to  out-preach  all  the 
Boman  orators,  to  introduce  into  a  newly-settled  empire,  which  would 
be  impatient  of  novelties  and  change,  such  a  change  as  must  destroy 
all  their  temples,  or  remove  thence  all  their  gods :  against  which 
chan^  all  the  zeal  of  the  world,  and  all  the  passions,  and  all  the 
seeming  pretences  which  they  could  make,  must  needs  be  violently 
oppooed :  a  change  that  introduced  new  laws,  and  caused  them  to 
reverse  the  old,  to  change  that  religion  under  which  their  fathers  long 
did  prosper,  and  under  which  the  Soman  empire  obtained  so  great  a 
grandeur,  for  a  religion  which  in  appearance  was  silly  and  humble, 
meek  and  peaceable,  not  apt  indeed  to  do  harm,  but  exposing  men  to 
all  the  harm  in  the  world,  abating  their  courage,  blunting  their 
swords,  teaching  peace  and  unactiveness,  and  making  the  soldiers!' 
arms  in  a  manner  useless,  and  untying  their  military  girdle;  a  reli- 
gion which  contradicted  their  reasons  of  state,  and  erected  new  judi- 
catories, and  made  the  Boman  courts  to  be  silent  and  without  causes ; 
a  religion  that  gave  countenance  to  the  poor  and  pitiful  (but  in  a 
time  when  riches  were  adored,  and  ambition  esteemed  the  greatest 
*  [Fr.  et^chn ;  see  Johusou's  Diet]  *  [Judg.,  viL  5, 6.] 
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nobleness^  and  pleasure  thought  to  be  the  chicfest  good)  it  brought 
no  peculiar  blessing  to  the  rich  or  mighty^  unless  they  would  become 
poor  and  humble  in  some  real  sense  or  other;  a  religion  that  would 
change  the  face  of  things^  and  would  also  pierce  into  the  secrets  of 
the  soul^  and  unravel  all  the  intrigues  of  hearts,  and  reform  all  evil 
manners^  and  break  vile  habits  into  gentleness  and  counsel:  that 
such  a  religion  in  such  a  time,  preached  by  such  mean  persons, 
should  triumph  over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  the  arguments 
of  the  subtle,  and  the  sermons  of  the  eloquent,  and  the  power  of 
princes,  and  the  interest  of  states,  and  the  inclinations  of  nature,  and 
the  blindness  of  zeal,  and  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  and  the  busy  arts  of  the  devil,  that  is,  against  wit,  and  power, 
and  money,  and  religion,  and  wilfulness,  and  feme,  and  empire^  which 
are  all  the  things  in  the  world  that  can  make  a  thing  impossible ; 
this  I  say  could  not  be  by  the  proper  force  of  such  instruments ;  for 
no  man  can  span  heaven  with  an  infant's  palm,  nor  govern  wise 
empires  with  diagrams.  It  were  impudence  to  send  a  footman  to 
command  Ceesar  to  lay  down  his  arms,  to  disband  his  legions,  and 
throw  himself  into  Tiber,  or  keep  a  tavern  next  to  Pompey  s  theatre ; 
but  if  a  sober  man  shall  stand  alone  unarmed,  undefended,  or  unpro- 
vided, and  shall  tell  that  he  will  make  the  sun  stand  still,  or  remove 
a  mountain,  or  reduce  Xerxes  his  army  to  the  scantling  of  a  single 
troop,  he  that  believes  he  will  and  can  do  this,  must  beueve  he  docs 
it  by  a  higher  power  than  he  can  yet  perceive,  and  so  it  was  in  the 
present  transaction.  For  that  the  holy  Jesus  made  invisible  powers 
to  do  Him  visible  honours,  that  His  apostles  hunted  the  demons 
from  their  tripods,  their  navels,  their  dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their 
temples,  and  their  altars,  that  He  made  the  oracles  silent,  as  Lucian, 
Porphyry,  Celsus,  and  other  heathens  confess ;  that  against  the  order 
of  new  things,  which  let  them  be  never  so  profitable  or  good  do  yet 
suffer  reproach,  and  cannot  prevail  unless  they  commence  in  a  time  of 
advantage  and  favour,  yet  that  this  should  flourish  like  a  palm  by 
pressure,  grow  glorious  oy  opposition,  thrive  by  persecution,  and  was 
demoustarated  by  objections,  ar^es  a  higher  cause  than  the  immediate 
instrument.  Now  how  this  higher  cause  did  intervene  is  visible  and 
notorious.  The  apostles  were  not  learned,  but  the  holy  Jesus  pro- 
mised that  He  would  send  down  wisdom  from  above,  from  the  Father 
of  spirits;  they  had  no  power,  but  they  should  be  invested  with 
power  from  on  high ;  they  were  ignorant  and  timorous,  but  He  would 
make  them  learned  and  confident,  and  so  He  did ;  He  promised  that 
in  a  few  days  He  would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  and  He  did 
60 ;  after  ten  davs  they  felt  and  saw  glorious  immission  from  heaven, 
lights  of  moveable  fire  sitting  upon  their  heads,  and  that  light  did 
illuminate  their  hearts,  and  the  mighty  rushing  wind  inspired  them 
with  a  power  of  speaking  divers  languages,  and  brought  to  their 
remembrances  all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught,  and  made  them  wise  to 
conduct  souls,  and  bold  to  venture,  and   prudent  to  advise,  and 
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powerfdl  to  do  miradcs,  and  witty  to  convince  gninsayersi,  and  hugely 
instructed  in  the  scriptures^  and  ^ve  them  the  spirit  of  government 
and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  thing  was  so  public  that  at  the 
first  notice  of  it  three  thousand  sods  were  converted  on  that  very  day, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  done ;  for  it  was  certainly  a  visible  de- 
monstration  of  an  invisible  power,  that  ignorant  persons  who  were 
never  taoght^  should  in  an  instant  speak  all  the  languages  of  the 
Homan  empire ;  and  indeed  this  thing  was  so  necessary  to  be  so,  and 
so  certain  that  it  was  so,  so  public,  and  so  evident,  and  so  reasonable, 
and  so  useful,  that  it  is  npt  easy  to  say  whether  it  was  the  indication 
of  a  greater  power,  or  a  greater  wisdom ;  and  now  ihe  means  was 
proportionable  enough  to  the  biggest  end :  without  learning  they 
could  not  confute  the  learned  wodd,  but  therefore  God  became  their 
teacher;  without  power  they  could  not  break  the  devil's  violence, 
but  therefore  God  gave  them  power;  without  courage  they  could  not 
contest  against  all  the  violence  of  the  Jews  and  gentiles,  but  there- 
fore God  was  their  strength  and  gave  them  fortitude;  without  great 
caution  and  providence  mev  could  not  avoid  the  traps  of  crafty  per- 
secutors, but  therefore  Gocf  gave  them  caution,  and  made  them  pro* 
vident ;  and  as  Bezaleel  and  Aholiah  received  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
spirit  of  understanding,  to  'enable  them  to  work  excellently  in  the 
tabernacle,  so  had  the  apostles  to  make  them  wise  for  the  woik  of 
God  and  the  ministries  of  the  diviner  tabernacle,  "  which  God 

Stitched,  not  man.''  Immediately  upon  this,  the  apostles  to  make  a 
ulness  of  demonstration  and  an  undeniable  conviction  gave  the  spirit 
to  others  also,  to  Jews  and  gentiles  and  to  the  men  of  Samaria,  and 
they  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied;  then  they  preached  to  all 
nations,  and  endured  all  persecutions,  and  cured  all  diseases,  and 
raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  were  brought  before  tribunals,  and  con- 
fessed the  name  of  Jesus,  and  convinced  the  blasphemous  Jews  oat 
of  their  own  prophets,  and  not  only  prevailed  upon  women  and  weak 
men,  but  even  upon  the  bravest  and  wisest.  All  the  disciples  of  John 
the  baptist,  the  Xfazarenes  and  Ebionites,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  Sergius  the  president,  Dionysius  an  Athenian  judge,  and 
Polycarpus,  Justinus  and  Iremeas,  Athenagoras  and  Origen,  Tertul- 
lian  ana  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  could  not  be  such  fools  as  u})on 
a  matter  not  certainly  true  but  probably  false,  to  umravel  their  former 
principles,  and  to  change  their  liberty  for  a  prison,  wealth  for  poverty, 
nonour  for  disreputation,  life  for  death,  if  by  such  exchange  they  had 
not  been  securea  of  truth  and  holiness  and  the  will  of  God. 

&  2S.  But  above  all  these  was  Saul,  a  bold  and  a  witty,  a  zealous 
ana  learned  young  man,  who  going  with  letters  to  persecute  the 
Qurisiians  of  Damascus,  was  by  a  light  from  heaven  called  from  his 
fiorious  inarch,  reproved  by  God's  angel  for  persecuting  the  cause  of 
Jesus,  was  sent  to  the  citv,  baptized  by  a  christian  minister,  instructed 
and  sent  abroad,  and  he  became  the  prodigv  of  tlie  world  for  learning 
and  »»lj  for  preachiiig  and  writing,  for  labour  and  sufferance,  for 
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government  and  wisdom ;  he  was  admitted  to  see  the  holy  Jesus  after 
the  Lord  was  taken  into  lieaven,  he  was  taken  up  into  paradise,  he 
conversed  with  angels,  he  saw  unspeakable  rays  of  gloir,  and  be^es 
that  himself  said  it,  who  had  no  reason  to  lie,  who  would  get  nothing 
by  it  here  but  a  conjugation  of  troubles,  and  who  should  get  nothing 
by  it  hereafter  if  it  were  false;  besides  this  I  say,  that  he  did  aU 
those  acts  of  zeal  and  obedience  for  the  promotion  of  the  religion 
does  demonstrate  he  had  reason  extraordinary  for  so  sudden  a  change, 
so  strange  a  labour,  so  frequent  and  incomparable  suiFerings :  and 
therefore  as  he  did  and  suffered  so  much  upon  such  glorious  motives, 
60  he  spared  not  to  publish  it  to  all  the  world,  he  spake  it  to  kings 
and  princes,  he  told  it  to  the  envious  Jews ;  he  had  partners  of  his 
journey  who  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  accident,  and  in  his 

imblication  he  urged  the  notoriousness  of  the  fact,  as  a  thing  not 
eigned,  nor  private,  but  done  at  noon  day  under  the  test  of  compe- 
tent persons,  and  it  was  a  thing  that  proved  itself,  for  it  was  effective 
of  a  present,  a  great,  and  a  permanent  change. 

§  24.  But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder  but  a  pursuance  of  the  same 
conjugation  of  great  and  divine  things,  that  the  fame  and  religion  of 
Jesus  was  with  so  incredible  a  swiftness  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
liabitable  world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other;  it  filled 
all  Asia  immediately,  it  passed  presently  to  Europe,  and  to  the  furthest 
Africans,  and  all  the  way  it  went  it  told  nothing  but  a  holy  and  an 
humble  story,  that  He  who  came  to  bring  it  into  the  world  died  an 
ignominious  death,  and  yet  this  death  did  not  take  away  their  courage, 
but  added  much :  for  tney  could  not  fear  death  for  that  master,  whom 
they  knew  to  have  for  their  sakes  suffered  death,  and  came  to  life 
again.  But  now  infinite  numbers  of  persons  of  all  sexes,  and  all 
ages,  and  all  countries  came  in  to  the  holy  crucifix,  and  He  that  was 
crucified  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  in  the  time  of  Nero,  even  in 
Rome  itself,  and  in  Nero's  family  by  many  persons  esteemed  for  a 
Ood ;  and  it  was  upon  public  record  that  he  was  so  acknowledged : 
and  this  was  by  a  Christian,  Justin  Martyr^  urged  to  the  senate,  and 
to  the  emperors  themselves,  who  if  it  had  been  otherwise  could  easily 
have  confuted  the  bold  allegation  of  the  Christian,  who  yet  did  die 
for  that  Jesus  who  was  so  speedily  reputed  for  a  God ;  the  cross  was 
worn  upon  breasts,  printed  in  the  air,  drawn  upon  foreheads,  carried 
on  banners,  put  upon  crowns  imperial ;  and  yet  the  Christians  were 
sought  for  to  punishments,  and  exquisite  punishments  sought  forth 
for  them;  their  goods  were  confiscate,  their  names  odious,  prisons 
were  their  houses,  and  so  many  kinds  of  tortures  invented  for  them 
that  Domitius  Ulpianus  hath  spent  seven  books  in  describing  the 
variety  of  tortures  the  poor  Christian  was  put  to  at  his  first  appearing, 
and  yet  in  despite  of  all  this,  and  ten  thousand  other  objections  and 
impossibilities,  whatsoever  was  for  them  inade  the  religion  grow,  and 
whatsoever  was  against  them  made  it  grow ;  if  they  had  peace,  the 

*  [Apol.  i.  p.  52.] 
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religion  was  prosperous^  if  they  had  persecution^  it  was  still  pros* 
perous :  if  princes  favoured  them  the  world  came  in  because  the^ 
Christians  lived  holily;  if  princes  were  incensed^  the  world  came  in 
because  the  Christians  died  bravely.  They  sought  for  death  with 
greediness,  thev  desired  to  be  erinded  in  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  with 

C'  y  they  beheld  the  wheels  and  bended  trees,  the  racks  and  the  gib- 
^ts,  the  fires  and  the  burning  irons,  which  were  like  the  chair  of 
EUas  to  them,  instruments  to  carry  them  to  heaven,  into  the  bosom 
of  their  beloved  Jesus. 

§  25.  Who  would  not  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  this  person, 
and  the  excellency  of  this  institution,  that  should  see  infants  to  weary 
tiie  hands  of  hangmen  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus?  and  wise  men 
preach  this  doctrine  for  no  other  visible  reward,  but  shame  and  death, 
poverty  and  banishment  P  and  hangmen  converted,  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs  springing  upon  their  &ces  which  their  impious  hands  and 
cords  have  strained  through  their  flesh?  Who  would  not  have  con- 
fessed the  honour  of  Jesus,  when  he  should  see  miracles  done  at  the 
tombs  of  martyrs,  and  de^s  tremble  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  world  running  to  the  honour  of  the  poor  Nazarene, 
and  kings  and  queens  kissing  the  feet  of  the  poor  servants  of  Jesus  ? 
Could  a  Jew  fisherman  and  a  publican  effect  all  this  for  the  son  of  a 
poor  maiden  of  Judsea?  Can  we  suppose  all  the  world,  or  so  great 
a  part  of  mankind  can  consent  by  chance,  or  suffer  such  changes 
for  nothing,  or  for  any  thing  less  than  this?  The  son  of  the  poor 
maiden  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  fisherman  spake  by  a  divine 
spirit,  and  they  catched  the  world  with  holiness  and  miracles,  with 
wisdom  and  power  bigger  than  the  strength  of  all  the  Soman  l^ons. 
And  what  can  be  added  to  all  this,  but  this  thing  alone  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Jesus? — He  is  a  Ood,  or  at  least  is  taught  by  God, 
who  can  foretell  future  contingencies;  and  so  did  the  holy  Jesus,  and 
so  did  His  disciples. 

§  26.  Our  blessed  Lord  while  He  was  alive  foretold  that  after  His 
death  His  religion  should  flourish  more  than  when  He  was  alive; 
He  foretold  persecutions  to  His  disciples;  He  foretold  the  mission  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  in  a  very  few  days  after  His  ascension,  which 
within  ten  days  came  to  oass ;  He  prophesied  that  the  fact  of  Mary 
Maffdalen  in  anointing  the  head  and  feet  of  her  Lord,  should  be 
public  and  known  as  the  Gospel  itself,  and  spoken  of  in  the  same 
place;  He  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  signs  of  its 
approach,  and  that  it  should  be  by  war,  and  particularly  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  symbolically,  named  the  nation  should  do  it, 
pointing  out  the  Soman  eagles;  He  foretold  His  death,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  and  uUinly  beforehand  published  His  resurrection,  and 
told  them  it  should  be  the  sign  to  that  generation,  viz.,  the  great 
argument  to  prove  Him  to  be  the  Christ ;  He  prophesied  that  Uiere 
should  arise  false  Christs  after  Him,  and  it  came  to  pass  to  the 
extreme  great  calamity  of  the  nation ;  and  lastly.  He  foretold  that 
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His  beloved  disciple  S.  John  should  tany  upon  the  earth  till  His 
coming  again^  that  is,  to  His  coming  to  judgment  upon  Jerusalem ; 
and  that  His  religion  should  be  preached  to  the  gentiles,  that  it 
should  be  scattered  over  all  the  world,  and  be  received  by  all  nations ; 
that  it  should  stav  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  till  His  last  coming  to 
judge  all  the  world,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  be  able  to 
prevail  against  His  church ;  which  prophecy  is  made  good  thus  long, 
till  this  day,  and  is  as  a  continual  argument  to  justify  the  divinity  of 
the  author.  The  continuance  of  the  religion  helps  to  continue  it,  for 
it  proves  that  it  came  from  God,  who  foretold  that  it  should  continue; 
and  therefore  it  must  continue  because  it  came  from  God,  and  there- 
fore it  came  from  God  because  it  does  and  shall  for  ever  continue 
according  to  the  word  of  the  hobr  Jesus. 

&  27.  But  after  our  blessed  Lord  was  entered  into  gloiy,  the  dis- 
ciples also  were  prophets.  Agabus  foretold  the  dearth  tnat  was  to  be 
in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  that  S.  Paul 
should  be  bound  at  Jerusalem ;  S.  Paul  foretold  the  entering  in  of 
heretics  into  Asia  after  his  departure ;  and  he  and  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Jude  and  generally  the  rest  of  the  apostles  had  two  great  predic- 
tions, which  they  used  not  only  as  a  verification  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  but  as  a  meam  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  who 
were  so  broken  with  persecution.  Tlie  one  was,  that  there  should 
arise  a  sect  of  vile  men  who  should  be  enemies  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  cause  a  great  apostasy,  which  happened  notoriously  in  the 
sect  of  the  gnostics,  which  those  three  apostles  and  S.  John  noto- 
riously and  plainly  do  describe.  And  the  other  was,  that  although 
the  Jewish  nation  did  mightily  oppose  the  religion,  it  should  be  but 
for  a  while,  for  they  should  be  destroyed  in  a  short  time,  and  their 
nation  made  extremely  miserable;  but  for  the  Christians,  if  they 
would  fly  from  Jerusalem  and  go  to  Peila,  there  should  not  a  hair  of 
their  head  perish :  the  verification  of  this  prophecy  the  Christians 
extremely  longed  for,  and  wondered  it  staid  so  long,  and  b^au  to  be 
troubled  at  the  delay,  and  suspected  all  was  not  well,  when  the  great 
proof  of  their  religion  was  not  verified;  and  while  they  were  iu 
thouglits  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  sad  catalysis  did  come,  and 
swept  away  eleven  hundred  thousand  of  the  nation,  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  nation  was  broken  in  pieces  with  intolerable 
calamities ;  they  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  are  a 
vagabond  nation,  but  yet  like  oil  in  a  vessel  of  wine,  broken  into 
bubbles  but  kept  in  their  own  circles,  and  thev  shall  never  be  an 
united  people  till  they  are  servants  of  the  holy  Jesus;  but  shall 
remain  without  priest  or  temple,  without  altar  or  sacrifice,  without 
city  or  country,  without  the  land  of  promise,  or  the  promise  of  a 
blessing,  till  our  Jesus  is  their  high-priest,  and  the  shepherd  to 
gather  them  into  His  fold.  And  this  very  thing  is  a  mighty  demon- 
stration against  the  Jews  by  their  own  prophets;  for  when  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  and  Malachi  had  prophesied  the  rejection  of  the  Jent's  and 
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the  calliug  of  tho  gentiles^  and  the  change  of  the  old  law^  and  the 
introduction  of  a  new  by  the  Messias,  that  tliis  was  He  was  therefore 
certain^  because  He  taught  the  world  a  new  law^  and  presently  after 
the  publication  of  tliis  the  old  was  abrogate,  and  not  only  went  into 
desuetude,  but  into  a  total  aboUtion  among  all  the  world;  and  for 
those  of  the  remnant  of  the  scattered  Jews  who  obstinately  blaspheme^ 
tlie  law  is  become  impossible  to  them^  and  they  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  they  need  not  dispute  concerning  its  obligation;  for 
it  being  external  and  corporal,  ritual  and  at  last  made  also  local, 
when  the  circumstances  are  impossible,  the  law  that  was  wholly  cere- 
monial and  circumstantial  must  needs  pass  away,  and  when  they 
have  lost  their  priesthood,  tliey  cannot  retain  the  law,  as  no  man 
takes  care  to  have  his  beard  shaved  when  his  head  is  ofiL 

§  28.  And  it  is  a  wonder  to  consider  how  the  anger  of  God  is 
gone  out  upon  that  miserable  people,  and  that  so  great  a  blindness  is 
fallen  upon  them,  it  being  evident  and  notorious,  that  the  Old  testa- 
ment was  nothing  but  a  shadow  and  umbrage  of  the  New,  that  the 
prophecies  of  that  are  plainly  verified  in  this;  that  all  the  predictions 
of  the  Messias  are  most  undeniably  accomplished  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  so  that  they  cannot  with  any  plausibleness  or  colour  be 
turned  any  other  way,  and  be  applied  to  any  other  person,  although 
the  Jews  make  illiterate  allegations,  and  prouigious  oreams,  by  which 
they  liave  fooled  themselves  for  sixteen  hundred  years  together,  and 
still  hope  without  reason,  and  are  confident  without  revelation,  and 
pursue  a  shadow  while  they  quit  the  glorious  body;  while  in  tho 
mean  time  the  Christian  prays  for  his  conversion,  ana  is  at  rest  in  the 
truth  of  Jesus,  and  hath  certain  unexpressible  confidendes  and  hi- 
temal  Ughts,  clarities  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  loves-  to  the  holy 
Jesus  produced  in  his  soul,  that  he  will  die  when  he  cannot  dispute, 
and  is  satisfied  and  he  knows  not  how,  and  is  sure  by  comforts,  and 
comforted  by  the  excellency  of  his  beUef,  which  speaxs  nothing  but 
holiness,  and  light  and  reason,  and  peace  and  satisfactions  infinite ; 
because  he  is  sure  that  all  the  world  can  be  happy  if  they  would  live 
by  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  neither  societies  of  men  nor  single 
persons  can  have  felicity  but  by  this,  and  that  therefore  God  who  so 
decrees  to  make  men  happy,  hath  also  decreed  that  it  shall  for 
ever  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  till  the  earth  itself  shall  be  no 
more.     Amen, 

§  29.  Now  if  against  this  vast  heap  of  thhigs  any  man  shall  but 
confront  the  pretences  of  any  other  religion,  and  see  how  they  fail 
both  of  reason  and  holiness,  of  wonder  and  divinity ;  how  they  enter 
by  force,  and  are  kept  up  by  human  interests,  how  ignorant  and 
unholy,  how  unlearned  and  pitiful  are  their  pretences,  the  darknesses 
of  these  must  add  great  eminency  to  the  brightness  of  that.  For  the 
Jews'  religion  which  came  from  heaven  is  therefore  not  now  to  be 
practised,  oecause  it  did  come  from  heaven,  and  was  to  expire  into 
the  christian,  it  being  nothing  but  the  image  of  this  perfection ;  and 
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the  Jews  needed  no  other  ai^ament  but  this,  that  Ood  hath  made 
theiiB  impossible  now  to  be  done,  for  he  that  ties  to  ceremonies  and 
outward  usages^  temples  and  altars,  sacrifices  and  priests,  trouble- 
some and  expensive  rites  and  figures  of  future  signification,  means 
that  there  should  be  an  abode  and  fixed  dwelling,  for  these  are  not 
to  be  done  by  an  ambulatory  people;  and  therefore  since  Ood  hath 
scattered  the  people  into  atoms  and  crumbs  of  society,  without  temple 
or  priest,  witliout  sacrifice  or  altar,  without  Vrim  or  J%ummim,  with- 
out prophet  or  vision,  even  communicating  with  them  no  way  but  by 
ordinary  providence,  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  Ood  hath  nothing  to 
do  with  them  in  the  matter  of  that  religion,  but  that  it  is  expired,  and 
no  way  obligatoiy  to  them  or  pleasing  to  Him  which  is  become  impos- 
sible to  be  acted;  whereas  the  christian  religion  is  as  eternal  as  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more  cease  than  our  spirits  can  die,  and 
can  worship  upon  mountains  and  caves,  in  fields  and  churches,  in 
peace  and  war,  in  soUtude  and  society,  in  persecution  and  in  sun- 
shine, by  night  and  by  day,  and  be  solemnized  by  clergy  and  laity  in 
the  essential  parts  of  it,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  the 
highest  reason  of  man,  and  the  glorification  of  Ood. 

§  30.  But  for  the  heathen  rdigions  it  is  evidenfly  to  be  seen  that 
they  are  nothing  but  an  abuse  of  the  natural  inclination  which  all 
men  have  to  worship  a  Ood,  whom  because  they  know  not,  they 
guess  at  in  the  dark ;  for  that  they  know  there  is  and  ou^t  to  bie 
something  that  hath  the  care  and  providence  of  their  affairs.  But 
the  body  of  their  religion  is  nothing  but  little  arts  of  governments, 
and  stratagems  of  princes,  and  devices  to  secure  the  government  of 
new  usurpers,  or  to  make  obedience  to  the  laws  sure,  by  being  sacred, 
and  to  make  the  yoke  that  was  not  natural,  pleasant  by  something 
that  is.  But  yet  for  the  whole  body  of  it  who  sees  not  that  their 
worshippings  could  not  be  sacred,  because  they  were  done  bjr  some- 
thing that  is  impure ;  they  appeased  their  gods  with  adulteries  and 
impure  mixtures,  by  such  thmgs  which  Cato  was  ashamed  to  see, 
b^  gluttonous  eatings  of  flesh,  and  impious  drinkings,  and  they  did 
Itlare  in  Aumano  9angu%ne,  they  sacrificed  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren to  their  demons,  as  is  notorious  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  Omcsta 
amongst  the  Oreeks*,  and  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  a  Oreek  and  a  Oroekess, 
a  Oalatian  and  a  Ghdatess  were  yearW  offered';  in  the  answers  of  the 
oracles  to  Galchas  as  appears  in  Homer  and  Virgil :  who  sees  not 
that  crimes  were  warranted  by  the  example  of  their  immortal  gods^ 
and  that  what  did  dishonour  tiiemselves,  they  sang  to  the  honour  of 
their  gods,  whom  they  affirmed  to  be  passionate  and  proud,  jealous 
and  revengeful,  amorous  and  lustful,  fearful  and  impatient,  drunken 
and  sleepy,  weary  and  wounded ;  that  the  religions  were  made  lasting 
by  policy  and  force,  by  ignorance,  and  the  force  of  custom,  by  the 

•  [PlaUrclL  Themist,  cap.  xiiL  \  Orph.,     de  era  auim. ,  iL  £16.] 
zxix.  5,  IL  7 ;  Euseh.  prep,  evang.,  lili.         '  [Pluturch.  MareelL,  cap.  iii.  torn,  ii* 
W.  cap.  16 ;  Pausao.,  vii.  21. 1 1  {  Poipli.      p.  404 ;  Liv.,  lib.  xziL  cap.  67.] 
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pfefenring  an  inveterate  error^  and  loving  of  a  quiet  and  prosperoaa 
evil,  by  tne  aigaments  of  pleasure,  and  the  correspondendes  of  sen- 
raality,  by  the  fraud  of  oracles,  and  the  patronage  of  vices,  and  be* 
cause  they  feared  every  change  as  an  earthquake,  as  supposinff  over* 
tomings  of  theii  old  error  to  be  the  eversion  of  their  well-established 
governments  :  and  it  had  been  ordinarily  impossible  that  ever  Chris- 
tianity should  have  entered,  if  the  nature  ana  excellency  of  it  had  not 
been  andi  as  to  enter  like  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool,  or  the  sun  into  a 
window,  without  noise  or  violence,  without  emotion  and  disordering 
the  political  constitution,  without  causing  trouble  to  any  man  but 
what  his  own  ignorance  or  peevishness  was  pleased  to  spin  out  of  his 
own  bowels,  but  did  establish  governments,  secure  obedience,  made 
the  laws  firm,  and  the  persons  of  princes  to  be  sacred;  it  did  not  op- 
pose force  by  force,  nor  '  strike  pnnces  for  justice^/  it  defended  itsdf 
against  enemies  by  patience,  ana  overcame  them  by  kindness ;  it  was 
the  great  instrument  of  Ood  to  demonstrate  His  power  in  our  weak-* 
neases,  and  to  do  good  to  mankind  by  the  imitation  of  His  excellent 
goodness. 

&  SI*  Lastly,  he  that  considers  concerning  the  religion  and  person 
of  Mahomet;  that  he  was  a  vicious  person,  lustful  and  tyrannical,  that 
he  propounded  incredible  and  ridicuions  propositions  to  his  disciples  | 
that  it  entered  by  the  sword,  by  blood  and  violence,  by  murder  and 
robbery,  that  it  propounds  sensual  rewards  and  allures  to  compliance 
by  bribing  our  basest  lusts ;  that  it  conserves  itself  by  the  same  means 
it  entered ;  that  it  is  unlearned  and  foolish,  against  reason,  and  the 
discourses  of  all  wise  men;  that  it  did  no  miracles  and  made  false  pro- 
phecies :  in  short,  that  in  the  person  that  founded  it,  in  the  article  it 
persuades,  in  the  manner  of  prevailing,  in  the  reward  it  offers,  it  19 
unholy  and  foolish  and  rude;  it  must  needs  appear  to  be  void  of  all 
pretence,  and  that  no  man  of  reason  can  ever  oe  fairly  persuaded  by 
arguments  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  God  and  came  down  from  heaven* 

Since  therefore  there  is  so  nothing  to  be  said  for  any  other  re- 
ligion, and  so  very  much  for  Christianity,  every  one  of  whose  pre- 
toices  can  be  proved  as  well  as  the  things  themselves  do  require,  and 
as  all  the  world  expects  such  things  should  be  proved ;  it  follows  that 
the  holy  Jesus  is  tne  Son  of  God,  that  His  religion  is  commanded  by 
God,  and  is  that  way  by  which  He  will  be  worshipped  and  honoured, 
and  that  ''there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  oy  which  we  can  be 
saved,  but  only  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^^/  He  that  puts  his 
soul  upon  this  cannot  perish ;  neither  can  he  be  reproved  who  hath 
so  much  reason  and  argument  for  his  religion.  8U  anima  mea  cum 
ckrtHia«i9^,  *1  pray  Gh)d  my  soul  may  be  numbered  amongst  the 
Qiristians/ 

§  32.  This  vAfitfyyov  I  have  here  brought  as  an  instance  of  moral 
demonstration,  not  only  to  do  honour  to  my  dearest  Lord,  by  speaking 

c  [PioT.  zTiL  26.]  ^  [Acts  IT.  12.]  *  [See  foL  iv.  p.  44i.] 
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traeand  great  things  of  His  name,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  and 
establish  his  kingdom,  but  to  represent  in  order  to  the  first  intention, 
that  a  heap  of  probabilities  may  in  some  cases  make  a  sure  conscience ; 
for  as  Cicero  says^,  Prodabile  id  est  quod  habet  in  9e  quandam  simiU' 
iiidinem,  tive  id  f ahum  est  sive  verum.  I'or  probability  is  not  in  the 
thing  properly,  for  every  thing  ia  true  or  fidse  in  itself,  and  even  false 
things  may  have  the  face  and  Uie  likeness  of  truth,  and  cozen  even  wise 
persons.  It  was  said  of  Bias  in  Diogenes  Laertiua^  Orator  summus  ei 
vehemens,  sedin  honam  causam  dicendi  vim  amnem  exercuU, '  he  could 
speak  excellently,  but  then  he  spake  best  when  he  had  an  ill  cause/ 
This  Lactantius  calls  argutam  malitiam,  '  a  cunning  and  an  eloquent 
malice/  But  then  as  f^hood  may  put  on  the  face  of  truth,  so  may 
truth  also  look  like  itself;  and  indeed  every  truth  that  men  preach  in 
religion  is  at  least  probable,  that  is,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  it, 
that  wise  and  good  men  may  be  persuaded  into  every  truth ;  and  the 
cause  that  it  is  only  probable  is  by  reason  of  our  want  of  knowledge  of 
things !  but  if  it  so  happen  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  truth, 
and  little  or  nothing  against  it,  then  it  is  a  moral  demonstration,  that 
is,  it  ought  to  persuade  firmly,  and  upon  it  we  may  rest  confidently. 

§  83.  This  only  I  am  to  admonish,  that  our  assent  in  these  cases 
is  not  to  be  greater  than  the  force  of  tlie  premises ;  and  therefore  the 
church  of  Bome  offering  to  prove  all  her  religion  as  it  distinguishes 
from  the  other  divisions  of  Christians,  only  by  some  prudential  mo- 
tives, or  probable  inducements,  and  yet  requirins  that  all  her  disci- 
ples shoiud  believe  it  with  divine  and  infaUible  mith,  as  certainly  as 
we  believe  a  mathematical  demonstration,  does  unjustly  reouire  brick 
where  she  gives  no  straw,  and  builds  a  tower  upon  a  bulrnsh,  and 
confesses  that  her  interest  is  stronger  than  her  argument,  and  that 
where  by  direct  proof  she  cannot  prevail,  she  by  little  arts  would 
affright  the  understanding.  For  to  give  a  perfect  assent  to  probable 
inducements  can  neither  be  reasonable  nor  possible  for  considering 
persons,  unless  these  conditions  be  in  it. 


THE  BBQXnSITBS  OR  OONDITIONS  Olf  A  MOBAL  DEMONSTBATION  FOR 
THE  ASSURING  OUR  00N8CIBNCB. 

§  84.  1)  That  the  thing  be  the  most  probable  to  us  in  our  present 
condition  :  for  there  are  summities  and  principalities  of  probation  pro- 
portionable to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  men  and  women.  A  little 
thing  determines  a  weak  person ;  and  children  believe  infinitely  what- 
soever is  told  to  them  by  their  parents  or  tutors,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  contest  against  it.  For  in  all  probable  discourses  there 
is  an  dlay  and  abatement  of  persuasion  by  the  opposition  of  argu- 
ment to  argument,  but  they  who  have  nothing  to  oppose,  and  have 
1^0  reason  to  suspect,  must  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  it ;  and  then 
^  [De  invent.,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.]  *  [lii^  i  ^^^  ^  j  g^j 
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every  thing  that  comes  is  equally  the  highest,  because  it  fully  and 
finally  must  prevail.  But  then  that  whicn  prevails  in  infancy  seems 
child^h  and  ridiculous  in  our  youth,  and  then  we  are  concluded  by 
some  pretences  and  pretty  umbrages  of  things,  which  for  want  of  ex- 
periences we  think  very  well  of;  and  we  can  then  do  no  more;  that 
IS  a  demonstration  to  us,  which  must  determine  us,  and  these  little 
things  must  then  do  it,  because  something  must  be  done,  and  we 
must  do  it  as  wisely  as  we  may,  but  no  man  is  bound  to  be  wiser  thau 
he  can.  As  the  thing  seems,  either  in  its  own  light  or  in  our  posi- 
tion, so  we  are  to  give  our  assent  uuto  it. 

§  36.  2)  A  heap  of  probable  inducements  ought  to  prevail,  as 
being  then  a  moral  demonstration  when  the  thing  is  not  capable  of  a 
natiual ;  for  then  probabilities  ought  to  prevail,  when  they  are  the 
best  argument  we  have.  For  if  any  man  shall  argue  thus;  it  is 
not  probable  that  God  would  leave  His  church  without  sufficient 
means  to  end  controversies,  and  since  a  living  infallible  judge  is  the 
most  effective  to  this  purpose,  it  is  tlierefore  to  be  presumed  and 
relied  upon  that  Gk>d  hath  done  so; — this  argument  ought  not  to 

Erevail  as  a  moral  demonstration;  for  though  there  are  some  sem- 
lanoes  and  appearances  of  reason  in  it,  niAil  enim  eH  tarn  incredibUe 
^od  wm  dkendo  fiat  probabUe,  said  CXcero  in  his  Paradoxes^, '  there 
18  nothing  so  incredible,  but  something  may  be  said  for  it/  and  a 
witty  man  may  make  it  plausible,  yet  there  are  certainties  against  it. 
For  Gk)d  hath  said  expressly,  that  'every  man  is  a  liar,'  and  there- 
fore we  are  commanded  to  'call  no  man  master  upon  earth,'  and 
the  nature  of  man  is  weak,  and  his  understanding  tnflingi  and  every 
thing  abuses  him,  and  every  man  t^at  is  wise  sees  his  own  ignorance, 
and  he  that  is  not  wise  is  easily  deceived,  and  they  who  have  pre- 
tended to  be  infallible  have  spoken  pitiful  things,  and  fallen  mto 
strange  errors,  and  cannot  be  guarded  from  shame  without  a  whole 
legion  of  artifices  and  distinctions,  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that  no 
msn  is  infallible ;  and  where  the  contrary  is  certain,  the  probable  pre- 
tence is  but  a  fallacy  and  an  art  of  illusion. 

§  S6.  3)  There  can  be  no  moral  demonstration  against  the  word 
of  God,  or  divine  revehition.  He  that  should  flatter  himself  with 
thinkiiig  the  pains  of  hell  shall  not  be  eternal,  because  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  goodness  of  God  to  inflict  a  never-ceasing  pain  for  a 
sodden  and  transient  pleasure,  and  that  there  can  be  no  proportion 
between  finite  and  infinite,  and  yet  God  who  is  the  fountain  of  justice 
will  observe  proportions,  (or  if  there  could  be  ten  thousand  more 
little  things  said  to  persuade  a  sinning  man  into  confidences  of  an 
end  of  torment,)  yet  he  would  find  himself  deceived,  for  all  would  be 
light  when  put  into  the  balance  against  these  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  ''Where  the  worm  never  dies,  and  the  fire  never  goeth 
out-." 

§  37.  4)  Where  there  is  great  probabihty  on  both  sides,  there 

*  [In  prarfat  ad  M.  Brutum.]  *  [Mark  \u  44, 6.  8.] 
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neither  of  them  can  pretend  to  be  a  moral  demonstration,  or  directly 
to  secure  the  conscience:  for  contradictions  can  never  be  demon- 
strated ;  and  if  one  says  true,  the  other  is  a  fair  pretender,  but  a  foul 
deceiver;  and  therefore  in  this  case  the  conscience  is  to  be  secured 
indirectly  and  collaterally  by  the  diligence  of  search,  the  honesty  of 
its  intention,  the  heartiness  of  its  assent,  the  infirmity  of  the  searcher, 
and  the  unavoidableness  of  his  mistake. 

§  88.  5)  The  certainty  of  a  moral  demonstration  must  rely  upon 
some  certain  rule,  to  which  as  to  a  centre,  all  the  little  and  great  pro- 
babilities like  the  lines  of  a  circumference  must  turn;  and  w^en 
-there  is  nothing  in  the  matter  of  the  question,  then  the  conscience 
hath  h  fiiya,  one  great  axiom  to  rely  upon,  and  that  is,  that  Ood  is 
just,  and  Ood  is  good,  and  requires  no  greater  probation  than  He  hath 
enabled  us  to  find. 

§  89.  6)  In  probable  inducements,  God  requires  only  such  an 
assent  as  can  be  effective  of  our  duty  and  obedience,  such  a  one  as 
we  will  rely  upon  to  real  events,  such  as  merchants  have  when  they 
venture  their  goods  to  sea  upon  reasonable  hopes  of  becoming  rich, 
or  armies  fight  battles  in  hope  of  victory,  relying  upon  the  strength 
they  have  as  probable  to  prevail ;  and  if  any  article  of  our  religion  be 
so  proved  to  us  as  that  we  will  reduce  it  to  practice,  own  all  its  con- 
sequences, live  according  to  it,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  it  hope  for 
God's  mercy  and  acceptance,  it  is  an  assent  as  great  as  the  thing  will 
bear,  and  yet  as  much  as  our  duty  will  require;  for  in  these  cases  no 
man  is  wise  but  he  whose  ears  and  heart  is  open  to  hear  the  instruc- 
tions of  any  man  who  is  wiser  and  better  than  himself. 

§  40.  7)  Bules  of  prudence  are  never  to  be  accepted  against 
a  rule  of  logic,  or  reason,  and  strict  discourses.  I  remember  that 
Bellarmine  going  to  prove  pui^tory  from  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour",  ''It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him  in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
world  to  come,''  argues  thus^;  If  this  shall  not  be  forgiven  in  the 
world  to  come,  then  it  implies  that  some  sins  are  there  fo^ven,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  purgatory ;  because  in  heaven  there  are  no  sins^ 
and  in  hell  there  are  none  forgiven.  ''This,"  says  he,  "concludes 
not  by  the  rule  of  logicians,  but  it  does  by  the  rule  of  prudence." 
Now  this  to  all  wise  men  must  needs  appear  to  be  an  egregious  pre- 
varication even  of  common  sense ;  for  if  the  rules  of  logic  be  true, 
then  it  b  not  prudence,  but  imprudence  that  contradicts  them,  unless 
it  be  prudence  to  tell  or  to  believe  a  lie.  For  the  use  of  prudence  is 
to  draw  from  conjectures  a  safe  and  a  wise  conclusion  when  there  are 
no  certain  rules  to  guide  us.  But  against  the  certain  rule  it  is  folly 
that  declares,  not  prudence;  and  besides  that  this  conjecture  of 
BeUarmine  is  wholly  against  the  design  of  Christ,  who  intended  there 
only  to  say,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  should  never  be 
pardoned;  it  fails  also  in  the  main  enquiry, for  although  there  are  no 

■  [Matt,  xil  82 ;  Mark  iil  29 ;  Luke  xii  10.] 
•  iDe  purgat,  lib,  iii.  cap.  4.  torn.  ii.  col.  709,  lO-J 
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flins  in  heaven^  and  in  hell  none  are  forgiven,  vet  at  the  day  of  jndg- 
ment  all  the  sins  of  the  nenitent  shall  he  forgiven  and  acquitted  with 
a  blessed  sentence :  but  besides  this,  the  manner  of  expression  is  such 
as  may  with  prudence  be  expounded,  and  yet  to  no  such  purpose  as 
he  dreams.  For  if  I  should  say,  Aristobulua  was  taken  away,  that 
neither  in  this  life,  nor  after  his  death,  his  eyes  might  see  the  destmc* 
tion  of  the  temple,  does  it  follow  by  the  rule  of  prudence,  therefore 
some  people  can  see  in  their  grave,  or  in  the  state  of  separation  with 
their  bodily  eyes  ?  But  as  to  the  main  enquiry,  what  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  prudence?  For  some  confident  people  think  themselves 
veij  prudent,  and  that  they  say  well  and  wisely,  when  others  wiser 
than  they  know  they  talk  like  fools,  and  because  no  established  reason 
can  be  contradicted  by  a  prudent  conjecture,  it  is  certain  that  this 
prudence  of  Bellarmine  was  a  hard  shift  to  get  an  argument  for  no- 
thing, and  that  no  prudential  motives  are  to  be  valued  because  any 
loan  calls  them  so,  but  because  they  do  rely  upon  some  sure  founda- 
tion, and  draw  obscure  lines  from  a  resolved  truth.  For  it  is  not  a 
prudential  motive,  unless  it  can  finally  rest  upon  reason,  or  revelatioil, 
or  experience,  or  something  that  is  not  contradicted  by  any  thing 
floter  than  itselL 


EULE  m. 

or  TWO  OPOnOVS  SQUAIXT  FBOBABLE,  upon  THB  ACCOXTITC  07  THIIB  FBOPSB 
aSASOKS,  ONB  ICAT  BS  SATEE  THAN  ABOTHBB. 

§  1.  That  is  more  probable  which  hath  fairer  reasons,  that  is  more 
safe  that  is  furthest  distant  from  a  sin :  and  although  this  be  always 
considerable  in  the  matter  of  prudence,  and  in  the  whole  conjunction 
of  aflairs,  yet  it  is  not  always  a  proper  ingredient  in  the  Question. 
Hie  abbot  of  Lerins  hath  the  patronage  of  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood.  He  for  affection  prefers  to  one  of  them 
an  ignorant  and  a  vicious  derk,  but  afterwards  being  troubled  in  con- 
science enquires  if  he  be  not  bound  to  restitution.  He  is  answered, 
no ;  because  it  is  in  the  matter  of  distributive  iustice,  which  binds 
not  to  repair  that  which  is  past,  any  other  ways  but  by  repentance  to 
Ood  and  provisions  for  the  future ;  yet  he  being  perplexed,  and  nn- 
satiafied,  does  restore  so  much  fruits  to  the  next  worthy  incumbent, 
as  the  former  unworthv  derk  did  eat.  This  was  the  surer  course,  and 
it  procoied  peace  to  him ;  but  the  contrary  was  the  more  probable 
answer.  It  is  safer  to  restore  all  gains  of  usury ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  it.  In  which  cases  the  advantage 
lies  not  on  that  side  that  is  more  probable,  but  on  that  which  is  more 
safe,  as  in  these  sentences  that  oblige  to  restitution.  For  although 
either  part  avoids  a  formal  sm,  yet  the  safer  side  also  persuades  to 
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in  action  tliat  is  materially  good,  such  as  restitution  is;  but  not  to 
restore,  although  in  these  cases  it  may  be  innocent,  yet  in  no  sense 
can  it  of  itself  be  laudable. 

§  2,  To  which  also  in  these  cases  it  may  be  added,  that  on  the 
safer  side  there  is  a  physical,  or  natural  and  proper  certainty  that  we 
sin  not :  on  the  other,  though  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  there 
is  no  obligation,  yet  at  most  it  can  make  but  some  degrees  of  moral 
certainty.  But  how  tai  this  course  is  to  be  chosen  and  pursued,  ot 
how  tax  the  other  is  to  be  preferred,  will  afterwards  be  disputed 


BULB  IV. 


AJX  OnVlOV  THAT  IS  SFSCTTLATIVXLT  PBOBABLE,  IS  NOT  ALWAYS 
FRACnCALLT  THB  SAMX. 

§  1.  In  a  right  and  sure  conscience  the  speculative  and  the  pnuv 
ticu  judgment  are  dways  united,  as  I  have  before'  explicated ;  but 
in  opinions  that  are  but  probable  the  case  is  contrary.  It  is  in  spe- 
culation probable,  that  it  is  lawful  to  baptize  in  the  Qame  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  but  yet  he  that  shall  do  this  practically,  does  improbably  and 
unreasonably.    If  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  Christians  had  been 

Cbable  that  it  is  lawful  to  communicate  infants,  yet  it  were  at  no 
d  fitting  to  be  done  in  the  present  constitution  of  affairs ;  and  it 
were  highly  useful  if  men  would  consider  this  effectually;  and  not 
from  every  tolerable  opinion  instantly  run  to  an  unreasonable  and 
intolerable  practice. 

§  2.  For  a  speculation  considers  the  nature  of  things  abstractedly 
£rom  drcumstanoes  physically  or  metaphysically,  and  yet  when  it 
comes  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  what  in  the  head  was  innocent  will 
upon  the  hand  become  troublesome  and  criminal.  If  there  were  no- 
thinff  in  it  but  the  disorder  of  the  novelty  or  the  disturbance  of  men's 
minds  in  a  matter  that  is  but  probable,  it  were  highly  enough  to 
reprove  this  folly.  Every  man's  imperfect  discourse  or  half  reasons 
are  neither  fit  to  govern  the  actions  of  others  or  himself.  Suppose  it 
probable  (which  the  Oreek  church  believes)  that  the  consecration  of 
the  blessed  eucharist  is  not  made  hj  the  words  of  institution,  but  by 
the  prayers  of  the  holv  man  that  ministers,  the  bishop  or  the  priest ; 
yet  when  tins  is  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  a  man  shall  omit 
the  words  of  institution  or  consecration,  his  practice  is  more  to  be 
reproved  than  his  opinion  could  be  possibly  allowed.  Some  think 
churches  not  to  be  more  sacred  than  other  places ;  what  degree  of 
probability  soever  this  can  have,  yet  it  is  a  huge  degree  of  folly  to 
act  this  opinion,  and  to  choose  a  bam  to  pray  in,  when  a  church 
may  be  had. 

§  8.  For  there  are  in  actions  besides  the  proper  ingredients  of 

»  Chapu  il  rale  2.  [p.  60.] 
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their  intzinsical  lawfolaess  or  consonancy  to  reason/  a  great  munj 
oatsides  and  adherences  that  are  considerable  beyond  the  speculation. 
The  want  of  this  consideration  hath  done  much  evil  in  many  ages ; 
and  amongst  us  nothing  hath  been  more  usual  than  to  disoute  con- 
cerning a  rite  or  sacramental,  or  a  constitution,  whether  it  be  ncccs- 
BBiY,  and  whether  the  contrary  be  not  lawful;  and  if  it  be  found  pro- 
bably so  as  the  enquirers  would  have  it,  immediately  they  reduced 
it  to  practice,  and  caused  disorder  and  scandal,  schism  and  uncha- 
litableness  amongst  men,  while  they  thought  that  christian  liberty 
could  not  be  preserved  in  the  understanding,  unless  they  disorder  all 
things  by  a  practical  conclusion.  Videos  quosdam  qiiibus  sua  liberfas 
noH  videtur  consisiere,  nisi  per  esum  camium  die  Teneris  in  qus  pas^ 
eessionem  venerinl,  Calvin^  complains  with  reason.  It  is  a  strange 
folly  that  men  will  not  think  they  have  possession  of  christian  hberty, 
unless  they  break  all  laws  and  all  customs,  as  if  men  could  not 
prove  things  to  be  indifferent  and  not  obligatory  unless  they  cer- 
lainlv  omit  them.  Christian  liberty  consists  in  the  head,  not  in 
the  hand;  and  when  we  know  we  are  free  from  the  bondage,  we 
may  vet  do  the  work ;  and  when  our  gracious  Lord  hath  knocked 
our  fetters  off,  we  may  yet  thiiLk  it  too 'fit  to  do  what  His  stew- 
ards command  us  in  order  to  His  services.  It  is  free  to  us  to  eat 
or  to  abstain,  to  contain  or  to  marry;  but  he  that  only  marries 
because  he  would  triumph  and  brag  of  his  freedom,  may  get  an  im- 
perious mistress  instead  of  a  gentle  master.  By  the  laws  of  christian 
liberty  indifferent  things  are  permitted  to  my  choice,  and  I  am  not 
under  their  power ;  but  no  christian  liberty  says  that  I  am  free  from 
the  power  ot  a  man,  though  I  be  from  the  power  of  the  thing ;  and 
although  in  specuh^on  this  last  was  sufficient  to  be  considered,  yet 
when  the  opmion  comes  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  the  other  also 
ought  to  have  been  thought  upon.  And  besides  this,  it  is  a  strange 
pertnesa  and  boldness  of  spirit,  so  to  trust  every  fancy  of  my  own,  as 
to  put  the  greatest  interest  upon  it;  so  to  be  in  love  with  every 
opinion  and  trifling  conceit,  as  to  value  it  beyond  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  the  wiser  customs  of  the  world,  or  the  laws  and  practices 
of  a  wise  and  well  instructed  community  of  men.  Nothing  can  make 
recompense  for  a  certain  change  but  a  certain  truth,  with  apparent 
usefulness  in  order  to  charity^  piety,  or  institution. 

§  4.  These  instances  are  m  the  matter  of  religion ;  it  may  also 
happen  thus  in  the  matter  of  justice.  When  Lamech  perceived 
something  stir  in  a  bush,  it  was  very  probable  it  was  a  wild  beast ; 
but  when  he  came  to  reduce  his  opinion  to  practice,  he  shot  at  it  and 
killed  a  man'.     And  in  the  matter  of  justice  there  is  a  proper' reason 

n  InstiL,  lib.  Hi  [cap.  19. )  10.  p.  222.]      Hint  orient,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  (p.  83.  ed.  ^ta 
'  [ris.    Cain. — ^This    legend,    which     Tig.  1660).     It  is  found  alM  with  slight 


( to  hare  been  derived  by  later  conw  Tariatiuns  in  the  Jaikut  of  R.  Simeon 

mentators  from  the  Historia  scholastioa  Hadarsan,  drca  A.D.  1310.  (§  38.  p.  11. 

of  Peter  Comestor,  on  Oen.,  cap.  xxviil,  ed.  fol.  Yen.  1566.)  S.Jerome  (ad  Damas., 

is  traced  to  oriental  soukcs  by  ilcttingcr,  torn.  ii.  coL  664),  quoted  by  Pcreziua  and 
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for  this  rule :  becaose  in  matters  of  right  or  wrong;  possession  is  not 
to  be  altered  withont  certainty,  and  therefore  neither  can  I  seize  upon 
my  goods  in  another  man's  hand^  unless  I  be  sure  they  are  mme, 
though  I  were  not  otherwise  restrained  by  human  laws ;  neither  may 
I  expose  any  thinp  to  danger  of  which  I  am  not  certainly  master. 

§  5.  This  also  IS  with  great  caution  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of 
chastity.  Although  it  may  be  true  that  in  many  cases  such  or  such 
aspects  or  approximations  may  be  lawful;  that  is,  those  things  so  far 
as  they  are  considered  have  no  dissonancy  from  reason :  yet  he  that 
shall  reduce  this  opinion  to  practice  must  also  remember  tnat  he  is  to 
deal  with  flesh  ana  bloody,  which  will  take  fire,  not  only  from  pemuB- 
sions,  but  from  nrohibitions  and  restraints,  and  will  pass  instantly 
from  lawful  to  unlawful :  and  although  this  may  not  be  a  sin  in  con* 
sideration  and  discourse,  but  is  to  be  acquitted  oy  the  sentence  of  the 
schools  and  pulpit,  yet  when  it  comes  to  be  viewed  and  laid  before 
the  judgment  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and  as  it  was  clothed  with 
circumstances,  it  will  be  found,  that  when  it  came  to  be  nractiaedy 
other  Darts  or  senses  were  employed  which  cannot  make  sucn  separa- 
tions, but  do  somethiuff  else. 

§  6.  But  if  it  be  asked,  to  what  purpose  it  can  be  that  any  man 
should  enquire  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  actions  which  whether  they 
be  lawful  or  unlawful,  yet  may  not  be  donef  I  answer,  that  the 
enquiry  is  necessary  for  the  direct  avoiding  a  sin  in  the  proper  matter 
of  the  instance ;  for  he  that  never  enquires,  sins  for  want  of  enquiry, 
and  despises  his  soul  because  he  takes  no  care  that  it  be  rightly  in- 
formed ;  but  if  he  enquires,  and  be  answered  that  the  opinion  is  false, 
or  the  action  criminal,  he  finds  by  the  answer  that  it  was  worth  his 
pains  to  ask,  because  by  it  he  is  taught  to  avoid  a  sm.  But  then, 
oesides  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  there  are  further  enquiries 
to  be  made  concerning  fitting  and  unfitting,  offensive,  or  complyinff; 
safe  or  dangerous,  abstractedly  or  in  relation ;  for  many  things  which 
are  lawful  in  themselves  become  veiy  bad  to  him  that  aoes  t&m,  and 
to  him  that  suffers  them. 


EULEV. 

THB  OKBLTBBL  FBOBABIUTT  BXSTBOTS  THS  CESS. 

§  1.  That  is,  it  is  not  lawful  directly  to  choose  an  opinion  that 
seems  less  probable,  before  that  which  is  more  ptrobable.  I  say^ 
directiy;  for  if  the  less  probable  be  more  safe,  it  becomes  acd- 

Camftlins  k  Lapide  on  Gen.  iT.2S,refen  whose  works  however  it  is  not  found, 

to  it  on  Jewish  authority, — (in  quodam  Basil  (epist  eolz.  torn.  iiL  p.  399.  A.), 

HehrsBo  Tolumine  scribitur),  but  does  not  and  Theodoret  (qu«stt  in  Oen.,  tooL  i 

relate  it  at  length.    Lipomanns  (eaten,  p.  57,)  reject  it] 
in  Gen.),  quotes  it  from  Bahanus,  in 
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deuiallj  more  eligible;  of  which  I  have  already  ^ven  account",  and 
ahall  add  something  afterward^  But  without  this  accident,  the  de- 
grees of  safety  are  left  to  follow  the  degrees  of  probability.  For 
when  the  safety  does  not  depend  upon  the  matter,  it  must  depend 
upon  the  reasons  of  the  inducement ;  and  because  the  safety  must 
increase  consequently  to  the  probability,  it  is  against  charity  to  omit 
that  which  is  safer,  and  to  choose  that  which  is  less  safe. 

§  2.  For  it  is  not  in  moral  things  as  it  is  in  natural ;  where  a  less 
sweet  is  still  sweet,  though  not  so  sweet  as  that  which  is  more :  and 
the  flowers  of  trefoil  are  pleasant,  though  honey  be  &r  more  plea« 
sani ;  and  Phsedon  may  be  wise,  though  he  be  not  so  wise  as  Plato ; 
because  there  are  iegrees  ot  intension  and  remission  in  these  quali- 
ties :  and  if  we  look  upon  two  probable,  propositions,  and  consider 
them  naturally,  they  are  both  consonant  to  reason  in  their  appa- 
rencies, though  in  several  degrees.  So  that  if  Sempronius  choose  a 
less  probable,  before  he  hath  learned  what  is  more  probable,  he  hath 
done  well  and  safely.  But  when  the  two  probables  are  compared,  to 
reject  that  which  is  more  probable  is  to  ao  1)  unnaturally :  2)  and 
unreasonably :  3)  and  imprudently* 

§  S.  1)  Unnaturally. — ^In  matters  proposed  to  the  will,  the  will 
may  choose  a  less  good,  and  reject  the  greater;  and  though  it  is 
moot  commonly  a  great  imperfection  to  do  so,  yet  it  is  many  times 
innocent,  because  it  is  in  the  choice  of  the  will  to  which  it  is  pro- 
pounded, and  no  commandment  laid  upon  it.  But  in  matters  of 
opinion  and  intellectual  notices,  where  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is 
a  necessity  of  following  the  natural  proportions,  that  is,  that  the 
stronger  efficient  upon  the  same  suscipient  should  produce  the  more 
certain  and  regular  effect.  'To  think  or  to  opine  is  not  free,'  said 
Aristotle^,  and  yet  he  that  chooses  the  less  probable,  omitting  that 
which  is  more,  makes  the  determination  bv  his  will,  not  by  his 
understanding ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  honest  act  or  judgment 
of  oonscienoe,  but  a  production  of  the  will. 

§  4.  2)  It  is  unreasonable^ — Because  in  all  those  degrees  of  rea- 
sonableness in  which  the  less  probable  is  excelled  by  that  which  is 
more  probable,  a  man  does  wholly  proceed  without  and  against  that 
reason;  and  why  does  he  choose  the  less  probable?  I  do  not  ask 
why  he  chooses  the  less  probable  opinion,  that  I  mean  which  is  so  in 
itself;  for  he  may  do  that  because  it  seems  more  reasonable,  or  he 
knows  nothing  else :  but  I  ask  why  he  proceeds  according  to  a  lesa 

K[)bable  conscience  f  that  is,  why  aoes  he  choose  that  which  he  be- 
ves  to  be  less  probable?  for  what  reason  doth  he  choose  that  for 
which  he  hath  the  least  reason  ?  If  there  be  no  reason  to  choose 
that  rather  than  the  other,  then  it  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  do  so. 
If  there  be  a  reason  which  is  not  in  the  other^  or  which  is  not  excelled 

*  Rnle  %  of  thtsMct  [p.  ISO.]  ■  Lib.  iiL  de  Mumiu  [cap.  8.  torn.  I 

•  Chap.  T.  rule  i.  [p.  226.J  p.  427.] 
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or  equalled  by  it,  tlien  the  case  is  altered,  and  this  is  not  the  less 
probable^  but  equally  or  more.  But  supposing  it  less  probable,  it  ^ 
a  contradiction  to  say  a  man  can  reasonably  choose  it.  Eor  if  he 
could,  there  must  be  some  greater  reason  in  that  which  hath  less 
reason ;  something  there  must  be  in  it  whereby  it  can  be  preferred, 
or  be  more  eligible,  wliich  is  directly  against  the  supposition  and 
state  of  the  question*  The  unreasonableness  of  this  we  may  also  per- 
ceive by  the  necessities  of  mankind,  which  are  served  by  the  more 
probable,  and  disserved  by  that  whidi  is  less.  For  thus  judges  are 
bound  for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
thing,  to  judge  on  that  side  where  the  sentence  is  most  probable : 
and  the  physician  in  prescribing  medicines  must  not  choose  that 
which  he  least  confides  in,  and  reject  that  which  he  rather  trusts. 
And  why  do  all  the  world  in  their  assemblies  take  that  sentence 
wliich  is  chosen  by  the  greater  pvt,  but  because  that  is  presumed 
more  probable,  and  that  which  is  so  ought  to  be  followed  ?  and  why 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  in  matters  of  our  soul  is  not  easily  to  be  told, 
unless  our  conscience  may  be  governed  by  will  rather  than  by  reason, 
or  that  the  interest  of  souls  is  wholly  inconsiderable. 

§  5.  3)  It  is  also  imprudent. — A  man  that  believes  a  less  pro- 
bable, is  light  of  heart,  ne  is  incurious  of  his  danger,  and  does  not 
use  those  means  in  order  to  his  great  end  which  himself  judges  the 
roost  reasonable,  effective,  and  expedient.  He  does  as  lUhoboam 
did,  who  rejected  the  wiser  counsel  of  the  seniors,  and  chose  the  less 
likely  sentence  of  the  young  gsdlants,  and  does  against  the  advice  of 
all  those  rules  which  are  prescribed  us  in  prudent  choice;  and  if  no 
man  ever  advised  another  to  choose  that  which  is  less  reasonable,  he 
that  does  so  does  against  the  wisdom  and  the  interest  of  all  the  wise 
men  in  the  world. 

§  6.  4)  After  all  this  it  is  not  honest  to  do  it.  For  in  two  pro- 
bables only  one  of  them  is  true,  and  which  that  is,  he  can  only  take 
the  best  way  of  the  best  reason  to  find  out;  and  it  is  impossible  he 
should  believe  that  which  to  him  seems  less  likely,  to  be  the  more 
likely ;  and  therefore  so  far  as  is  in  him  he  chooses  that  which  is 
false,  and  voluntarily  abuses  his  conscience,  which,  besides  the  folly 
of  it,  is  also  criminal  and  malicious. 

§  7.  This  doctrine  thus  delivered  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
casuists,  Angelus,  Sylvester,  Cordubensis,  Cajetan,  and  some  others; 
but  fiercely  opposed  by  the  later,  who  are  bold  and  confident  to  say 
that  their  opinion  is  the  common  and  more  received,  and  it  relies 
tipon  these  reasons ; 

6  8.  a)  Because  if  it  were  unlawful  to  follow  the  less  probable  and 
to  leave  the  greater,  it  is  because  there  is  danger  in  so  doing,  and  no 
man  ought  to  expose  himself  to  a  danger  of  sinning :  but  this  pre- 
tence is  nothing;  for  by  the  consent  of  all  sides  it  is  lawful  to  follow 
the  more  probable  though  it  be  less  safe ;  and  therefore  all  danger  of 
sinning  is  not  under  pain  of  sin  to  be  avoided. 
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§  9.  j3)  The  people  are  not  tied  to  greater  severity  in  their  prac- 
tices than  the  doctors  are  in  their  sermons  and  discourses^  nor  yet  so 
much;  becaose  in  these  an  error  is  an  evil  principle^  and  apt  to  be  of 
nuschievous  effect  and  dissemination,  whereas  an  error  in  practice, 
because  it  is  singular  and  circumstantiate,  is  also  personal  and  limited. 
But  the  doctors  may  lawfully  teach  an  opinion  less  probable  if  they 
be  moved  to  it  by  the  authority  of  some  more  eminent  person. 

§  10.  y)  It  is  confessed  to  be  lawful  to  follow  the  opinion  that  is 
more  probable,  but  that  it  is  lawful  to  leave  the  more  probable  and 
to  follow  the  less  (say  they)  is  the  more  common  and  received 
opinion,  and  therefore  also  more  probable ;  and  therefore  this  opi- 
nion may  be  chosen  and  pursued,  and  then  because  we  may  follow 
that  opinion  which  is  more  probable,  we  may  follow  that  which  is 
less,  because  it  is  more  probable  tliat  we  may. 

These  objections  I  answer : 

§  11.  1)  That  the  danger  of  sinning  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
we  may  not  follow  the  less  probable  opinion;  for  it  is  not  always  un- 
lawful to  expose  ourselves  to  a  danger  of  sinning,  for  sometimes  it  is 
neoesaaiy  that  we  endure  a  noble  trial,  and  cesist  openly,  and  oppose 
an  enemy,  which  cannot  be  done  without  danger,  but  is  often  without 
sin;  but  to  leave  the  more  probable  for  the  less  ia  not  onlv  a  danger 
of  sinning,  but  a  sin  directly,  and  beyond  a  danger;  and  if  it  were 
not  more  than  a  mere  danger,  it  could  not  be  a  sin.  For  besides  that 
this  hath  danger,  it  is  a  most  unreasonable,  and  a  most  unnatural 
thing,  against  the  designs  of  Gk>d,  and  the  proper  effects  of  reason. 
But  oesides,  tlua  way  of  arguing  is  neither  good  in  logic  nor  in  con- 
sdenoe.  He  that  can  answer  one  of  my  arguments,  does  not  pre- 
sently overthrow  mv  proposition ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  venture  upon 
an  action  because  the  contrary  relies  upon  one  weak  leg.  But  then 
as  to  the  instance  in  this  argument,  1  answer,  he  that  follows  the 
more  probable,  though  it  be  less  safe,  does  not  expose  himself  to  any 
isngex  at  all  of  sinning,  because  though  he  does  not  follow  his 
greatest  fears,  yet  he  follows  his  greatest  reason,  and  in  that  he  is 
sometimes  safest  though  he  perceives  it  not  However,  there  is  in 
this  case  no  danger  that  is  imputable  to  the  man  that  follows  the 
best  reason  he  bath.  But  this  excuses  not  him  who  follows  that 
which  seems  to  him  to  have  in  it  less  reason ;  for,  unless  it  be  bv 
some  other  intervening  accident  which  may  alter  the  case,  (of  which 
I  shall  afterwards  give  account,)  the  less  probable  opinion  hath  in  it 
a  direct  danger,  and  therefore  to  choose  it,  is  ordinarily  against  cha- 
litj,  and  in  some  degree  against  conscience  itself. 

§  12.  2)  To  the  second  I  answer,  that  both  doctors  and  the 
people,  though  they  may  safely  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  yet 
they  may  never  directly  follow  a  less  probable  conscience :  that  is, 
though  a  probable  opinion  is  a  suiBcieut  guide  of  conscience,  and  it 
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is  sufficient  both  for  publication  and  for  practice  that  it  is  so ;  and 
therefore  that  we  are  not  strictlj  tied  to  make  a  curious  search  into 
the  two  probables  which  excel  others  in  the  degrees  of  reason^  lest 
there  should  arise  eternal  scruples^  perpetual  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  minds  of  men ;  yet  when  of  two  probables  there  is  an 
actual  persuasion  that  this  is  more,  and  that  is  less,  neither  may  the 
doctors  teach,  nor  any  man  follow  the  less,  because  here  it  is  not  the 
better  opinion,  but  the  better  conscience  that  is  despised.  It  may 
happen  that  what  I  believe  more  probable,  is  indeed  less ;  and  there* 
fore  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  safe  to  follow  the  less  probable 
opinion,  if  it  happen  to  stand  on  the  fairest  side  of  conscience,  that 
is,  that  it  be  better  thought  of  than  it  deserves ;  but  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  also  certain  that  we  must  follow  that  which  we  think  the 
more  probable  opinion,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  because  this  is  to  be 
done,  not  for  the  opinion,  but  for  conscience  ^e.  And  whereas  it 
is  said  in  the  objection,  that  a  doctor  may  lawfully  teach  an  opinion 
less  probable,  if  he  be  moved  to  it  by  the  authority  of  some  more 
eminent  person,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  when  the  opinion  which 
intrinsically,  or  at  least  in  his  private  judgment  seems  less  probable, 
becomes  extrinsically  the  more  probable,  he  may  follow  either,  of 
which  in  this  chapter  I  am  yet  to  give  a  more  particular  account ; 
but  it  no  way  rifles  the  present  doctrine.  Only  this  I  add,  if  it  were 
lawful  and  rafe  to  follow  the  less  probable  opinion,  and  reject  the 
greater,  then  in  such  questions  which  are  only  determined  by  autho- 
rity, and  sentences  of  wise  men,  it  were  lawful  to  choose  any  thiuff 
that  any  one  of  them  permits,  and  every  probable  doctor  may  rescind 
all  the  laws  in  Christendom,  and  expound  all  the  precepte  of  the 
gospel  in  easy  senses,  and  change  discipline  into  liberty,  and  con- 
found interests,  and  arm  rebels  against  their  princes,  and  flocks 
against  their  shepherds  and  prelates,  and  set  up  altar  against  altar, 
and  mingle  all  things  sacred  and  profane.  Because  if  any  one  says 
it  is  lawful,  all  that  have  a  mind  to  do  evil  things  may  choose  him 
for  their  guide,  and  his  opinion  for  their  warranty. 

§  18.  8)  To  the  third  I  answer,  that  the  opinion  which  is  more 
common  is  not  always  the  more  probable,  for  it  may  be  false  and 
heretical;  and  if  at  any  times  it  seems  more  probable,  it  is  because 
men  understand  little  or  nothing  of  it.  But  then  if  it  were  so,  yet 
this  opinion  which  is  lately  taught  by  the  modem  casuists,  is  not  the 
more  common,  simply  and  absolutely ;  it  was  once  the  less  common, 
and  whether  it  be  so  now  or  no,  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but  admit  it  be 
so,  yet  the  community  and  popularity  of  opinion  is  but  a  degree  of 
extrinsical  probability,  and  is  apt  to  persuade  only  in  the  destitution 
of  other  arguments,  which  because  they  are  not  wanting  in  this  ques- 
tion, the  tnck  in  the  objection  appears  trifling. 
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ETILE  VI. 

WHEV  TWO  OFDnONS  SEEK  BQITAIXT  FBOBABUS,  THE  LAST  DBTEBMIVATIOV  IS 
TO  BE  MADE  BT  ACCIBBNIS^  CIBCUlCSTANCESy  AED  OOLLATBKAL  INDUOXMSNTS. 

§  1.  In  the  matto  of  this  rale  it  is  variously  disputed ;  some  af- 
firming that  the  understanding  must  for  ever  remain  suspended^  and 
the  action  wholly  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doubting  conscience. 
Others  give  leave  to  choose  either  part,  as  a  man  please,  making  the 
will  to  oetermine  the  understanding. 

§  2.  The  first  cannot  be  true,  because  while  they  both  seem 
eqiudly  consonant  to  reason,  it  cannot  be  dishonest  to  choose  that 
which  to  me  seems  reasonable;  and  therefore  the  understanding 
may  choose  practically.  They  are  like  two  things  equally  gooOi 
which  alike  move  the  will,  and  the  choosing  of  the  one  is  not  a  re- 
fusing the  other,  when  they  cannot  be  both  enjoyed ;  but  like  the 
taking  one  piece  of  gold,  and  letting  the  other  that  is  as  good  alone : 
and  the  action  is  detennined  by  its  own  exercise,  not  by  an  antece- 
dent reason. 

But  neither  can  it  be  in  all  cases  and  questions  that  the  determi- 
nation can  be  totally  omitted;  as  if  the  question  be  whether  this 
ought  to  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  let  alone,  and  both  of  them  seem 
equally  probable ;  so  also  if  the  question  be  whether  it  may  be  done  or 
may  lie  let  alone :  in  these  cases  it  is  certain  one  part  must  be  chosen, 
for  the  veiy  suspending  the  act  is  not  a  suspending  of  the  choice,  the 
not  doing  it  is  a  compliance  with  one  of  the  probabilities.  The  lazy 
fellow  in  the  apologue  that  told  his  father  he  lay  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hear  labour  and  idleness  dispute  whether  it  were  best  to  rise 
or  to  lie  still,  though  he  thought  tneir  arguments  equally  probable, 
yet  he  did  not  suspend  his  act,  but  without  determining  he  put  the 
sentence  of  idleness  in  execution ;  and  so  it  must  be  in  all  questions 
of  general  enquiry  concerning  lawful  or  unlawful,  necessary  or  not 
necessary,  the  equal  probability  cannot  infer  a  suspension  or  an  equal 
non-compliance. 

§  S.  But  neither  can  the  second  be  true ;  for  the  will  must  not  alone 
be  admitted  an  arbitrator  in  this  afiair;  for  besides  that  it  is  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  choose  an  opinion  because  we  mH,  it  is  also 
nimatnral,  the  will  being  no  ingredient  into  the  actions  of  under- 
standing. The  will  may  cause  the  understanding  to  apply  a  general 
proposition  to  a  particular  case,  and  produce  a  practical  judgment  by 
that  general  measure  without  particular  arguments  in  the  question 
apportioned  to  the  proper  mattcar,  as  I  before  discoursed'.  But  when 
the  understanding  is  wholly  at  (Uspute  about  the  proper  arguments 

•  Cliap.  lu.  rule  7.  [p  147.] 
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of  two  propositions,  if  the  wiQ  interposes,  the  error  that  happens,  if 
the  couclasion  Ms  on  the  wrong  side,  is  without  excuse,  because  it  is 
chosen :  and  the  truth  is  not  so  safe  and  useful,  because  it  came  by 
an  incompetent  instrument,  bj  that  which  was  indifferent  to  this  truth 
or  the  other.  Indeed  if  there  be  no  other  way  to  determine  the 
question,  the  will  must  do  it,  because  there  is  no  avoiding  it ;  bat 
if  there  be  any  other  way,  this  must  not  be  taken ;  but  ordinarily 
there  is. 

§  4.  The  third  way  therefore  is  this ;  the  determination  may  be 
made  by  any  thing  tliat  can  be  added  to  either  side  in  genere  rationis  : 
as  the  action  that  is  prepared  stands  more  ready  for  my  circum- 
stances ;  that  which  docs  me  less  violence,  that  which  is  more  pro- 
portionable to  an^  of  those  events  wliich  in  prudence  are  to  me  con- 
siderable. It  is  mdifferent  whether  Paula  Bomana  give  her  alms  tci 
the  poor  of  NicopoUs^,  or  to  the  poor  dwelling  near  the  monastery  of 
Bethlehem ;  but  because  these  dwelt  nearer,  and  were  more  fitted  for 
her  circumstances,  tUs  was  enough  to  turn  tixe  scales  and  make  the 
determination.  It  is  like  putting  on  that  garment  that  is  nearest  me ; 
not  this  rather  than  the  other,  nor  yet  this  because  I  will,  but  this 
because  it  is  here.  The  use  of  this  rule  is,  to  prevent  a  probable  con- 
science to  become  doubtful,  and  yet  (as  much  as  may  be)  to  avoid  the 
interposition  of  the  will  in  the  practical  judgments  of  conscience. 

§  5.  This  rule  is  to  be  enlarged  with  this  addition,  that  if  tlie  con- 
science by  reason  of  the  equal  probability  of  two  opinions  so  standing, 
without  any  determining  and  deciding  circumstances  and  accidents, 
cannot  decree  on  any  side  neither  by  intrinsical  nor  extrinsical  means, 
that  is,  neither  by  proper  arguments  nor  collateral  inducements,  no 
action  ought  to  foUow,  but  the  case  of  wldch  the  question  is,  if  it  can 
be,  ought  to  be  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  doubting  conscience 
which  though  as  I  shewed  before,  cannot  happen  when  the  question 
is  general  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  yet  it  may 
happen  in  particular  cases,  as  whether  this  thing  be  lawful  or  that, 
whether  this  is  to  be  done  or  the  other.  It  may  happen  that  neither 
of  them  ought,  and  in  the  present  supposition  neither  of  them  can ; 
that  is,  if  the  man  suffers  his  dispute  to  pass  into  a  doubt. 

§  6.  In  other  cases  a  man  may  safely  take  any  course  which  he 
finds  probable,  equally  disputed,  uncertain  in  itself,  contrarily  deter- 
mined by  doctors  disputing  with  fair  arguments.  For  in  this  case 
malice  is  no  ingredient ;  and  if  interest  be,  it  is  therefore  lawful,  be- 
cause it  is  an  extrinsical  motive,  apt  and  reasonable  to  be  considered, 
and  chosen,  and  pursued  by  fair  means,  if  the  interest  itself  have  no 
foulness  in  it. 

§  7.  But  of  all  the  external  motives  that  can  have  influence  in  the 
determination  of  a  sentence  between  two  probabilities,  a  relation  to 
piety  is  the  greatest.  He  that  chooses  this  because  it  is  most  pious, 
chooses  his  opinion  out  of  consideration,  and  by  the  inducement  of 

'  [C£  Hieron.,  epiat.  Ixxxvi.  torn.  ir.  part  2.  coL  681.  iqq.] 
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the  love  of  God.  That  which  causes  more  honour  to  Qoi,  that 
which  happily  engages  men  in  holy  livings  that  which  is  the  most 
charitable^  and  the  most  useful^  that  is  to  be  preferred.  But  this  is 
to  be  conducted  with  these  caniions : 

§  8.  1)  That  the  disposition  to  piety  or  charity  be  not  made  to 
contest  an  apparent  trnth.  It  is  hugely  charitable  to  some  men^  if  it 
coold  be  made  true,  to  say  that  God  is  merciful  to  all  sinners  and  at 
all  times ;  and  it  is  ten  thousand  pities  to  see  a  man  made  to  despair 
upon  his  death-bed  npon  the  consideration  of  his  past  evil  life ;  but 
this  consideration  must  not  therefore  be  pretended  against  the  in- 
dispensable plain  necessity  of  a  holy  life^  since  it  is  plainly  revealed^ 
thii  without  the  pursuing  of  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  no 
man  shall  see  God. 

§  9.  2)  If  both  the  probabilities  be  backed  and  seconded  by  their 
proper  relations  to  piety,  to  take  one  of  them  is  not  a  competent  way 
to  aetermine  the  probability ;  but  it  must  be  wholly  conducted  by 
the  efficacy  of  its  proper  reasons,  or  by  some  appendage  in  which  one 
prevails  above  the  other,  when  one  opinion  is  valued  because  it  is  apt 
to  make  men  fear,  and  not  to  be  presumptuous ;  and  another,  because 
it  is  apt  to  make  men  hope,  and  never  to  despair,  the  balance  is 
equal,  and  must  be  turned  by  neither  of  these.  Scotus  and  Duran- 
im,  Gabriel  and  Almain,  Medina  and  some  few  others,  taught  that 
the  death  of  Christ  did  not  make  satisfaction  to  God  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  by  the  way  of  perfect  and  exact  justice,  but  by  God's 
gracious  acceptance  of  it,  and  stipulation  for  it.  This  opinion  does 
indeed  advance  the  honour  of  Goa's  mercy,  but  the  contrary  advances 
the  dignity  of  Christ's  suffering;  and  therefore  it  must  be  disputed 
and  determined  by  some  other  instruments  of  persuasion.  God  the 
Father  is  on  one  side,  and  God  the  Son  on  tne  other,  and  though 
he  who  honours  one  honours  both,  yet  he  that  prefers  one  may  seem 
also  to  disparage  both. 

§  10.  3)  The  relation  to  piety,  and  the  advantages  which  come  to 
it  by  the  opinion  must  not  be  fantastic,  and  relying  upon  a  weak 
opinion  and  fond  ^rsuasion,  but  upon  true  reason,  or  real  effects. 
It  is  a  common  opmion  among  the  ancients',  that  Anna  the  mother 
of  the  blessed  virgin-mother  of  God  had  been  married  to  three  hus- 
bands successively,  and  that  the  blessed  virgin  was  the  second  wife 
of  Joseph ;  they  who  think  that  the  second  and  third  marriages  are 
less  perfect  than  the  fu^,  think  it  more  pious  to  embrace  the  other 
opinions,  viz.,  that  Anna  was  married  to  none  but  Joachim,  and  that 
Joseph  was  only  married  to  the  holy  virgin  Mary.  But  because  this 
is  to  take  measures  of  things  which  God  hath  not  given  us,  and  to 
reckon  purities  and  impurities  by  their  own  fancies,  not  by  reason 
and  revelation  from  God,  therefore  this  fantastic  relation  to  piety  is 
not  weight  enough  to  carry  the  question  along  with  it. 

"  [For  the  authorities  on  thii  luhject  of  PetruK  Sutor,  de  triplici  oonnuhio  dira 
the  reader  is  referred  tp  the  djssertaUou      Atuia,  4to.  Par.  1523.] 
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In  other  cases  the  rule  holds :  and  by  these  measures  our  oon« 
science  can  be  supported  in  a  storm,  and  be  nourished  and  feast^ 
every  day,  viz.,  if  we  take  care; 

a)  That  we  avoid  every  thing  that  we  know  to  be  a  sin,  whether  it 
be  reproached  by  its  natural  impurity  and  unreasonableness,  or  with- 
out any  note  of  turpitude  it  be  oirectly  restramed  by  a  law. 

P)  That  we  fly  eveiy  appearance  of  evil,  or  likeness  of  mu 
1  Thess.  iv,  22,    ^         ^    ^^^ 

y)  That  we  fly  every  occasion,  or  danger  of  sin.  Matt.  zxvi.  58, 
69,  70,  and  1  Cor.  viL  6. 

b)  That  we  avoid  all  society  or  communication  with  sin,  or  giving 
countenance,  and  maintenance  to  it.  By  these  measures  and  analo* 
gies  if  we  lunit  our  cases  of  consGience,  we  cannot  be  abused  into 
danger  and  dishonour. 


BULB  VIL 

IT  IS  VOT  LAWFUL  TO  CHAHOB  OUS  PBAOTIOAL  SXVf  1901  ABOUT  THB  SAMV 
OBJECT,  WHILB  THB  BAXB  PBOBABILITT  BBMAIVS. 

§  1.)  Aman  may  change  his  opinion  as  he  sees  cause,  or  alterthe 
practice  upon  a  new  emergent  reason ;  but  when  all  thii^  are  equal 
without  and  within,  a  change  is  not  to  be  made  by  the  man,  except  it 
be  in  such  cases  in  which  no  law,  or  vow,  or  duty,  or  the  interest  of 
a  third  is  concerned ;  that  is,  unless  the  actions  be  indifferent  in 
themselves,  or  innocent  in  their  circumstances,  and  so  not  properly 
considerable  in  the  fears  of  conscience,  in  which  cases  a  man's  Uberty 
is  not  to  be  prejudiced. 

§  2.  This  stating  of  the  rule  does  intimate  the  proper  reasons  of 
it,  as  appears  in  the  following  instances.  Juan  a  prie^  of  Messina 
having  tested  upon  the  vespers  of  a  holy  day,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  night  hath  a  great  desire  to  eat  flesh ;  he  dwelling  by  the  great 
church,  observed  that  the  clocks  in  the  neighbourhood  mffered  half 
an  hour*.  He  watches  the  first  dock  that  struck  midnight,  and  as 
soon  as  it  had  sounded,  he  eat  his  meat,  because  then  he  concluded 
that  the  ecclesiastical  fasting  day  was  expired,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  then  lawful  by  the  laws  of  his  church  to  eat  flesh.  But  being  to 
consecrate  the  blessed  eucharist  the  next  morning,  and  obliged  to  a 
natural  fast  before  the  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrament,  he  changed 
his  computation,  and  reckoned  the  day  to  begin  by  the  later  cIool  ; 
so  that  the  first  day  ended  half  an  hour  before  the  next  day  b^an, 
and  ho  broke  his  fast  because  the  eve  was  past,  and  yet  ho  accounted 

•  [Bardtti,  discept  iv.  cap.  14.  p.  204.] 
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that  he  was  fasting,  because  the  holy  day  was  not  begun.  This  was 
to  cozen  the  law,  and  if  it  be  translated  to  more  material  instances, 
the  evil  of  it  will  be  more  apparent,  but  in  this  the  unreasonableness 
is  as  visible.  The  like  is  the  case  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighs 
boorhood  of  Bome^.  Baptista  Golonna  happened  to  be  in  Borne  on 
the  three  and  twentieth  of  August,  which  is  usually  the  eve  of 
8.  Bartholomew,  but  there  it  is  kept  on  the  twenty-fourth  day ;  he 
refused  to  fast  on  the  ordinary  day  of  tjie  vigils  as  he  used  to  do, 
because  in  Some  where  he  then  was  the  custom  was  otherwise;  he 
eat  his  meals,  and  resolved  to  keep  it  the  next  day,  but  on  the  mor- 
low  being  very  hungry  and  desirous  of  flesh,  he  changed  his  sen- 
tence, and  went  out  of  Bome  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  kept  the 
feast  of  S,  Bartholomew  without  the  eves.  This  is  to  elude  the 
duty,  and  to  run  away  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  by  trifling  with 
the  letter. 

3.  If  the  case  be  not  complicated  with  a  law,  yet  it  is  often  in* 
ed  with  the  interest  of  a  third  person,  and  then  is  not  to  be 
changed,  but  remains  invariable.  Msvius  promised  to  Sertorius  to 
give  him  a  servant^  either  Ephodius  or  Taranta,  but  resolves  to  give 
him  Taranta ;  immediately  after  the  resolution  Ephodius  dies,  and 
Msevius  tells  his  friend  he  is  disobliged,  because  ne  hath  but  one, 
and  resolves  not  to  part  with  Taranta,  and  it  was  in  his  liberty  to 
give  him  either,  and  because  he  will  not  assign  his  part  in  this,  it  is 
wholly  lost  in  the  other ;  but  this  is  unMenSy  and  unjust.  To  this 
sort  of  instance  is  to  be  reduced  a  caution  against  fraudulency  in  the 
matter  of  vows. 

§  4.  Yitellescus  vows  to  fast  upon  the  last  of  February,  but  chang- 
ing his  mind,  believes  he  may  commute  his  fasting  for  alms;  he  re* 
solves  to  break  his  fiast  and  to  give  a  ducket'  to  the  poor*.  But  when 
be  had  new  dined,  he  discourses  the  question  again,  and  thinks  it  un- 
lawful to  commute,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  pay  his  vow  in  kind ;  but 
the  &8t  is  broken,  and  yet  if  he  refuses  upon  this  new  inquest  to  pay 
his  commutation,  he  is  a  deceiver  of  his  own  soul.  For  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  if  to  commute  were  not  lawful,  yet  it  is  certain  he  is  not 
disobliged;  and  therefore  he  is  to  pay  Ins  commutation,  because  it 
was  decreed  in  the  time  of  a  probable  conscience ;  and  not  bein^  in 
itself  unlawful,  though  it  be  now  supposed  to  be  insnfScient,  vet  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  stock  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  con- 
science, because  the  state  of  things  is  not  entire ;  and  advantages  are 
not  to  be  taken  against  religion  from  the  account  and  stock  of  oui; 
errors  or  delusions ;  and  if  after  this  the  conscience  be  not  at  rest, 
it  is  to  be  quieted  by  other  actions  of  repentance  and  amends. 

»  [ibid.,  p.  210.]  3. 1.  95.  (col.  1593;)  and  lib.  xiil  tit  H» 

•  [ibid.,  p.  209.  Sanohez,  de  decal.,      1.  2.  (col.  373.)] 
libu  It.  cap.  18.  §  24,  cited  by  that  au-         <  [Sic  edd.] 
tb«r,  rrfen  to  the  digests,  lib.  zlvL  tit         •  [Bard,  ibid.,  p.  205.] 

IX.  O 
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Quest. 

§  5.  But  here  also  is  to  be  enqaired,  whether  a  man  may  to  several 
persons,  to  serve  distinct  ends,  in  themselves  lawful  and  honest,  dis- 
course of  and  persuade  both  the  parts  of  a  probability  respectively  P 
Titius  woos  Qrestilla  for  his  wife;  she  being  sickly,  and  fearful  lest 
she  shall  have  no  children,  declines  it ;  he  to  persuade  her,  teUs  her 
it  is  very  likely  she  will,  and  that  it  will  cure  her  indisposition.  But 
the  interest  of  Titius  is  to  have  no  children,  as  being  ahready  well 
stored,  and  therefore  is  dissuaded  by  them  that  have  power  over  himj 
not  to  marry  Orestilla.  He  to  answer  their  importunity  teUs  them^ 
it  is  very  likely  Orestilla  will  be  barren,  and  upon  that  account  he 
marries  her  because  she  is  sicklvi  and  unlikely  to  become  a  mother* 
The  question  is,  whether  this  be  lawf uL 

§  6.  I  answer,  1)  If  he  be  actually  persuaded  of  that  part  of  the 
probability  when  he  urges  it,  and  be  changed  into  the  other  when  he 
prsuades  the  other,  there  is  no  question  but  it  is  as  lawful  to  say 
Doth  as  one ;  for  thev  are  single  affirmatives  or  negatives,  and  the 
time  is  but  accidental  to  his  persuasion ;  yesterday  this,  and  to-mor- 
row its  contrary,  are  alike,  while  in  both  or  each  of  them  his  persua- 
sion is  hearty  and  sincere. 

J  7.  2)  If  Titius  urges  both  parts  severally  and  yet  remains  ac- 
ly  persuaded  but  of  one  of  them,  he  may  urge  them  as  probable 
in  themselves,  disputable,  and  of  indifferent  argument  and  induce- 
ment, for  so  they  are.    But, 

§  8.  8)  He  must  not  imprint  them  by  the  efficacy  of  his  own  au- 
thoritv  and  opinion,  nor  speak  that  as  certain  which  is  at  most  but 
probable,  and  to  him  seems  false ;  for  so  to  do  is  against  ingenuitv 
and  christian  sincerit;^;  it  is  to  make  a  lie  put  on  tne  face  of  truth 
and  become  a  craft ;  it  is  not  honest  nor  noble,  nor  a^eeing  to  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  is  a  direct  deception  on  one  side,  and  an  in- 
direct prosecution  of  a  lawful  end. 


EULE  vm. 

All  OPIKION  RELTINa  ITPON  VERT  8L1EDER  PROBABILITT  18  EOT  TO  BE  POL- 
LOWEDy  EXCEPT  IE  THE  OASBS  OF  GREAT  EEOESSITT,  OR  OREAT  CHARTTT. 

§1.1)  That  it  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  followed  is  therefore  certain, 
because  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  its  contradictory  hath  greater 
probability,  and  either  he  that  follows  this  trifle  is  light  of  beUef,  or 
unreasonable  in  his  choice,  or  his  reason  is  to  him  but  as  eyes  to  an 
owl  or  bat,  half-sighted  and  imperfect;  and  at  the  best,  no  fit  motive 
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to  the  will.  And  if  it  could  be  kwful  to  follow  every  degree  of  pro- 
bability,  it  were  perfectly  in  any  man's  choice  to  do  almost  what  he 
pleased,  especially  if  he  meets  with  an  ill  counsellor  and  a  witty  ad- 
vocate. Eor  at  this  rate  all  marriages  may  be  dissolved,  all  vices 
excused  upon  pretence  of  some  little  probable  necessity ;  and  drunk- 
enness will  be  entertained  as  physic,  and  fornication  as  a  thing  allowed 
by  some  vicious  persons  whose  wit  is  better  than  their  manners;  and 
all  books  of  conscience  shall  become  patrons  or  indices  of  sins,  and 
teach  men  what  the^  pretend  against,  and  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  checks  of  conscience,  because  few  men  sin  without  some  excuse, 
and  it  were  no  excuse  unless  it  were  mingled  with  some  little  proba- 
bilities ;  and  there*  were  in  very  many  cases  no  rule  for  conscience 
but  a  witty  inventor  of  pretty  little  inducements,  which  rather  than  a 
man  shall  want,  his  enemy  will  supply  to  him  out  of  his  magazine 
of  fallacies. 

§  2.  2)  But  that  there  are  some  cases  in  wliich  it  is  to  be  per- 
mitted is  therefore  certain,  because  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  dr- 
cumstanoes  to  do  so,  and  in  these  cases  the  former  impediments 
cannot  intervene,  because  the  causes  of  necessity  or  great  charity 
occurring  but  seldom  destroy  all  power  or  pretence  of  an  easy  decep- 
tion, i^na  Murrana  was  marned  to  her  near  kinsman,  Thomaso 
Orillo,  but  supposed  him  not  to  be  so  near'.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  her  that  the  propinquity  was  so  great  that  the  marriage 
was  null  and  invalid :  while  this  trouble  was  upon  her,  there  happily 
comes  a  discreet  old  woman  who  tells  her,  that  though  it  be  true  that 
Grillo's  father  was  supposed  to  have  lien  with  her  mother,  and  that 
herself  was  bom  of  thsX  conjunction,  yet  she  herself  bdng  private  to 
the  transaction  did  put  another  woman  into  the  place  of  Murrana's 
mother,  and  that  her  mother  was  also  deceived  in  the  same  manner; 
and  though  they  thought  they  enjoyed  each  other,  yet  they  were  both 
cozened  into  more  chaste  embraces.  Now  upon  this  the  question 
arises,  whether  or  no  Murrana  may  safely  rely  upon  so  slight  a  testi- 
mony as  the  saying  of  this  woman,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty 
and  concernment.  Here  the  case  is  favourable.  Murrana  is  passion- 
ately endeared  to  Grillo,  and  besides  her  love  hath  a  tender  conscience, 
and  if  her  marriage  be  separated,  dies  at  both  ends  of  the  evil,  both 
for  the  evil  conjunction,  and  for  the  sad  separation.  This  therefore 
18  to  be  presumed  security  enough  for  her  to  continue  in  her  state. 

JS.  Like  to  this  is  that  of  a  woman  in  Brescia.  Her  husband 
been  contracted  to  a  woman  of  Panormo,  per  verba  deprasenti'; 
she  taking  her  pleasure  upon  the  sea,  is  with  her  company  surprised 
by  a  Turk's  man  of  war,  and  is  reported,  first  to  have  been  deflow- 
ered, and  then  killed.  When  the  sorrow  for  this  accident  had  boiled 
down,  the  gentleman  marries  a  maid  of  Brescia,  and  lives  with  her 

'  [rid.  Bardom,  discept.  vi.  cap.  11.  part.  7.  |  13.  p.  867}  et  {  14.  p^  878.] 
>  [vid.  Bardum,  ibid.  §  10.  p.  856.] 
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some  ;^eajrs;  nfterivhich  she  hears  that  his  firstsponse  was  not  kOIed, 
but  alive  and  in  sorrow  in  the  isle  of  Malta,  and  therefore  that  her- 
self lived  in  a  state  of  adultery,  because  not  she,  but  the  woman  iu 
Malta  was  the  true  wife  to  her  husband.  In  this  agony  of  spirit  a 
mariner  comes  to  her  house  and  secretly  teUs  her,  that  this  woman 
was  indeed  at  Malta,  but  lately  dead,  and  so  the  impediment  was 
removed.  The  question  now  arises,  whether  upon  the  taking  away 
this  impediment,  it  be  required  that  the  persons  already  engaged 
should  contract  anew  ?  lliat  a  new  contract  is  necessary,  is  univer- 
sallv  believed,  and  is  ahnost  certain  (as  in  its  proper  place  will  be 
made  to  appear),  for  the  contrary  opinion  is  affirmed  but  by  a  very 
few,  and  rebes  but  upon  trifling  motives,  requiring  only  the  consent 
of  either  of  the  parties  as  sufficient  for  renewing  of  the  contract. 
But  this  being  but  a  slender  probability  ought  not  to  govern  her ; 
she  must  contract  anew  by  the  consent  of  her  husband  as  well  as  by 
her  own  act.  But  now  the  difficulty  arises ;  for  her  husband  is  a 
vicious  man,  and  hates  her,  and  is  weary  of  her,  and  wishes  her  dead ; 
and  if  she  discover  the  impediment  of  their  marriage,  and  that  it  is 
now  taken  away,  and  therefore  requires  him  to  recontract  himself, 
that  the  marriage,  which  was  innocently  begun,  may  be  firm  in  the 
progression,  and  legally  valid,  and  in  conscience;  she  hath  great 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  take  advantage  of  it,  and  refuse  to  join 
in  a  new  contract.  In  this  case  therefore,  because  it  is  necessary  she 
should  some  wav  or  other  be  relieved,  it  is  lawful  for  her  to  follow 
that  little  probability  of  opinion  which  says,  that  the  consent  of  one 
is  sufficient  for  the  renovation  of  the  contract.  And  in  this  case  all 
the  former  inconveniences  mentioned  before  do  cease :  and  this  is  a 
case  of  favour,  in  behalf  of  an  innocent  marriage,  and  in  favour  of  the 
legitimation  of  children,  and  will  prevent  much  evil  to  them  both. 
So  that  although  this  case  hath  but  few  degrees  of  probability  from 
its  proper  and  mtrinsical  causes,  yet  by  extrinsical  and  collateral  ap- 
pendages it  is  grown  favourable,  and  charitable,  and  reasonable :  it 
is  almost  necessary,  and  therefore  hath  more  than  the  little  proba- 
bilities of  its  own  account. 

§  4.  One  case  more  happens  in  which  a  small  probability  may  be 
pursued,  viz.,  when  the  understanding  hath  not  time  to  consider 
deeply,  and  handle  the  question  on  all  sides;  then  tliat  which  first 
offers  itself,  though  but  mean  and  weak,  yet  if  it  be  not  against  a 
strange  argument  at  the  same  time  presented,  it  may  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  action ;  for  in  case  the  determination  prove  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  yet  the  ignorance  is  involuntary  and  undbosen. 

These  rules  are  concerning  a  conscience  that  is  probable  by  intrin- 
sical  motives,  that  is,  by  reason,  whether  the  reason  be  direct  or  col- 
lateral. But  because  the  conscience  is  also  probably  moved  in  veiy 
many  cases,  by  authority,  which  is  an  extrinsical  motive,  this  is  also 
to  be  guided  and  conducted. 
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BULB  IX. 

MULTITUDB  07  AUTHOBS  IS  NOI  EVEB  THB  MOST  PBOBiBLB  IKDUCBXBNT,  NOB 
DOTH  IT  IN  ALL  OASBS  MAKB  A  8AFB  AND  PBOBABLB  CONSCIBNCE. 

§  1.  Following  a  maldtade  is  sometimes  like  the  grazing  or  ran- 
ning  of  a  herd,  nan  quo  eundum  est,  Bed  quo  itur^,  *  not  where  men 
ouffot,  but  where  they  use  to  go :'  and  therefore  Justinian  in  compiling 
of  the  body  of  the  Boman  laws,  took  that  which  was  most  reasonable^ 
not  that  which  was  most  followed ;  Sed  neque  ex  muUitudine  aucto- 
rum  ^uod  melius  et  aquius  est  judicatote :  cum  possU  unius  fotsan  et 
detenoris  sententia  et  muUa  et  majores  in  aliqua  parte  superare^; 
'the  sentence  of  one,  and  of  a  meaner  man  may  sometimes  outweigh 
the  sayings  of  a  multitude  of  greater  persons.'  Nam  testibus  se,  non 
iettimoniis  credUurum  rescripsit  imperator,  '  sometimes  one  witness 
is  better  than  twenty  testimonies  /  that  is,  one  man,  good  and  pious, 
prudent  and  disinterested,  can  give  a  surer  sentence  than  many  men 
more  crafty  and  less  honest.  And  in  the  Nicene  council^  when  the 
bishops  were  purposing  to  dissolve  the  priests'  marriages,  Paphnutius 
did  not  foUow  the  common  vote,  but  gave  them  good  reason  for  his 
single  opinion,  and  they  all  followed  Mm.  This  rule  is  true,  and  to 
be  practised  in  the  following  cases : 

§  2.  1)  When  against  the  common  opinion  there  is  a  strong,  or  a 
very  probable  reason,  then  the  common  opinion  is  not  the  more  pro- 
bable. Because  a  reason  is  an  intrinsical,  proper  and  apportioned 
motive  to  the  conscience,  but  human  authority,  or  citation  of  con- 
senting authors  is  but  an  extrinsical,  accidental  and  presumptive 
inducement,  and  a  mere  suppletory  in  the  destitution  of  reason :  and 
therefore  Socrates  said%  verUatem  in  disputando,  non  ex  teste  aliquo, 
sed  ex  argumento  esse  ponderandam  ;  *  truth  is  to  be  weighed  by  argu- 
ment, not  by  testimony,'  and  it  is  never  otherwise  but  when  men  are 
ruled  by  prejudice,  or  want  reason  to  rule  them  in  that  particular. 
Tanium  opinio  prajudieata  poterat,  ut  etiam  sine  ratione  valeret 
auctoritas,  said  Cicero'.  And  this  is  to  be  extended  to  all  sorts  of 
authors  that  are  not  canonical,  or  divine.  Meum  proposUum  est  anti- 
ques legere,  probare  singula,  retinere  qua  bona  sunt,  et  a  fide  eccle- 
sia  catholica  non  recedere,  said  Hieromeff;  'my  purpose  is  to  read 

^  [Sen.  de  Tit  beat,  eap.  L  torn,  i  p.  165 ;  Socrat,  H.  E.  L  11 ;  Soaom.,  H.  £, 

<25.]  L  22.] 

«  L.  '  Deo.'  Ter.  <  Sed  neqae.'  C.  de  •  In  Protag.  Plat  [torn,  i  p.  822.]  ^ 

▼eCeii  jure    enncleando.  [lib.  i.  tit  17.  t  De  nat  deor.  [lib.  i.  cap.  6.] 

I  1.  eoL  SS.]  tt  [Ad  Minerv.  et  Alezandr.,  torn,  ir^ 

4  Cap.  '  Nicsna  Synodua.'  [Gratian.  part  1.  coL  220.] 
decret.,  part  1.  diat  zixi.  can.  12.  col. 
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the  fathers^  to  try  all  things^  to  retain  that  only  which  is  good,  and 
never  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  catholic  church/  that  is,  from 
the  creeds,  which  all  Christendom  professes.  And  at  another  time 
when  himself  asked  leave,  in  discourse  with  S.  Austin,  Patiaru  me 
cum  talibus  errare^^  '  suffer  me  to  go  along  with  such  great  men, 
though  to  an  error,'  it  would  not  be  permitted,  but  reason  was  chosen 
and  the  authority  neglected^  And  this  course  all  men  have  followed 
when  they  pleased,  and  knew  they  might  and  ought. 

§  3.  2)  When  the  multitude  of  doctors  are  reducible  to  a  sinsle, 
or  an  inconsiderable  principle  and  beginning.  Thus  an  opinion 
entertained  by  a  whole  family  and  order  of  clerks,  while  they  eitlier 
generally  do  follow,  or  think  themselves  bound  to  follow  the  leading 
man  in  their  own  order,  is  to  be  reckoned  but  as  a  single  opinion. 
The  millenary  opinion  was  driven  to  a  head  in  Papias ;  the  condemn- 
ing unbaptized  iufants,  in  S.  Austin,  or  S.  Ambrose;  and  therefore 
their  numerous  followers  are  not  to  be  reckoned  into  the  account. 
For  if  they  that  follow  consider  it  not,  the  case  is  evident ;  if  they 
do,  then  their  reasons  are  to  be  weighed,  not  their  authority. 

§  4.  S)  When  it  is  notorious  that  there  is,  or  may  be  a  deception 
in  that  number,  by  reason  of  some  evil  ingredient  in  the  production 
of  the  opinion ;  as  if  it  be  certain  that  the  opinion  was  taken  up  be- 
cause  it  serves  an  interest,  the  same  men  having  been  on  the  other 
side  when  their  interest  was  there.  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  lieretics 
or  disagreeing  persons  to  death,  is  generally  taught  by  the  followers 
of  Calvin  and  Beza  where  they  do  prevail :  and  yet  no  man  that  lives 
under  them  hath  warrant  to  rely  upon  their  authority  in  this  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  only  where  and  when  they  have  power,  themselves 
having  spoken  against  it  in  the  days  of  their  minority  and  under 
persecution.  Under  the  same  consideration  it  is,  if  there  be  any 
other  reason  against  the  men,  not  relating  to  their  manners,  but  to 
their  manner  of  entering  or  continuing  in  the  persuasion. 

§  6.  4)  But  when  these  cautions  are  provided  for,  the  multitude 
of  authors  hath  a  presumptive  authority,  that  is,  when  there  is  no 
reason  a^nst  the  thing,  nor  a^inst  the  men,  we  may  presume  upon 
the  multitude  of  learned  men  m  their  proper  faculty,  that  what  they 
teach  is  good  and  innocent,  and  we  may  proceed  to  action  accord- 
ingly. It  can  never  make  a  conscience  sure,  but  it  may  be  innocent, 
because  it  is  probable ;  but  he  that  relies  upon  authority  alone  is 
governed  by  chance.  Because,  if  the  more  oe  against  him,  he  is 
prejudiced  by  multitude ;  if  the  fewer  be  against  him,  yet  they  may 
be  the  wisest :  and  whether  they  be  or  not,  yet  a  tooth-drawer  may 
sometimes  speak  a  better  reason ;  and  one  may  carry  it  against  mul- 
titudes, and  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  justly  induce  a  belief 

*  Vide    'Liberty    of     Prophcaying/      [chap.  xi.  p.  280,  &c.  e.i  Svot   Gen. 
sect.  8.  Tvol.  V.  p.  483,  4.]  1032.] 

*  DailU  du    Vrai  usage  des    Pdres. 
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unless  they  have  considered  all  things ;  and  if  I  can  tell  who  hath 
done  so,  I  am  myself  as  well  able  to  answer  as  they :  for  he  that  can 
judge  who  speaks  best  reason,  or  who  is  most  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the 
particular,  must  be  able  in  Iiimself  to  consider  the  particulars  by 
which  that  judgment  is  to  be  made ;  if  he  can  and  does,  he  hath 
reason  within  him,  and  needs  not  follow  authority  alone ;  if  he  can- 
not, then  he  is  governed  by  chance,  and  must  be  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong  accoraing  as  it  happens.  Eor  in  many  cases  both  sides 
have  many  advocates  and  abettors,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  hath 
most,  and  each  side  says  that  their  opinion  is  the  most  commonly 
received.  In  Venice  there  is  a  law  that  any  man  may  kill  his  father 
if  he  be  banished ;  some  affirm  this  also  to  be  lawful  where  such  a 
law  is  in  force,  and  they  affirm  this  to  be  the  common  opinion. 
Julius  CSarus*^  says  that  it  is  the  common  opinion,  that  though 
there  be  such  a  law,  yet  that  it  is  unlawful  to  do  it.  It  is  commonly 
affirmed  that  it  is  lawful  for  such  a  banished  person  to  defend  him- 
self, and  if  he  can  in  his  own  defence  to  kill  the  invader.  '  It  is  also 
a  common  opinion  that  this  is  as  unlawful  as  for  a  condemned  man 
to  kill  his  executioner,  because  no  war  can  be  just  on  both  sides.  It 
is  very  commonly  taught,  that  it  is  lawful  by  fraud,  by  surprise,  by 
treason,  to  slay  the  banditti.  It  is  also  very  commonly  taught  that 
this  is  absolutely  unlawful.  Sometimes  that  which  was  the  common 
opinion  an  age  ago,  is  now  rarely  maintained  but  by  a  few  persons. 
It  was  a  common  opinion  in  TertuUian's  time,  that  the  souls  departed 
are  in  outer  courts  expecting  the  revelation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord^ ; 
in  the  time  of  pope  Leo,  and  Venerable  Bede,  and  after,  it  was  a  com- 
mon  opinion  that  thejjr  were  taken  into  the  inner  courts  of  heaven. 
Sometimes  the  place  diversifies  the  opinion.  In  Germany  and  France, 
the  Bomanists  worship  the  cross  with  a  religious  worship  of  the 
lowest  kind  of  their  own  distinction;  but  in  Spain  thev  worship  it 
with  that  which  they  call  Xarpeui,  or  the  highest  kina ;  and  this 
is  commonly  done  in  the  several  countries  respectively.  When  this, 
or  anv  thing  like  this  shall  happen,  unless  by  reason  men  be  deter- 
mined, they  may  draw  lots  for  their  opinion.  But  since  the  better 
part  is  not  always  the  greater,  it  is  left  to  me  to  choose  which  I 
will ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  call  the  men  of  my  own  communion 
or  my  own  acquaintance,  the  best;  and  it  is  certain  I  cannot  judge 
of  those  with  whom  I  do  not  converse. 

^  6.  For  these  and  many  other  concurrent  causes,  the  proceeding 
is  martificial  and  casual,  and  fit  to  lead  the  ignorant,  but  not  the 
learned :  and  concerning  the  ignorant  he  can  so  Uttle  skill  to  choose 
his  authority,  that  he  must  Tie  under  that  where  he  dwells,  and 
where  his  fortune  Imth  placed  him.  If  he  goes  any  whither  else 
he  hath  no  excuse,  because  he  hath  no  sufficient  inducement;  and 

*  [Sentent,  lib.  v.  §  <  Homicidium.*  num.  69,  torn.  iL  p.  95,  ed.  fol.  Gen.  1789.] 
I  [Sec  •  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  vol  v.  p.  48*.] 
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where  a  man  cannot  go  alone,  it  is  best  for  him  to  sit  still  where 
QoA'b  providence  hath  placed  him,  and  follow  the  guides  provided 
by  the  laws  of  his  country  where  he  was  bom,  or  where  he  lives : 

TlovKvva96s  pat,  rixvov,  fx^'^  piov^» 
'  Toiair  i^apfUfov,  rw  Ktp  Kark  9^/109  tnitu  *• 

'Conform  yourself  to  the  laws  of  the  people  with  whom  yon  must 
abide/ 

^  7.  This  is  the  most  proper  way  to  conduct  the  ignorant  in 
their  cases  of  conscience  in  which  themselves  have  no  skill.  They 
must  believe  one,  and  if  they  have  a  better  way  to  proceed,  let 
them  pursue  it:  if  they  have  not,  this  is  certainly  safe,  because 
it  is  their  best;  and  no  man  is  tied  to  make  use  of  better  than  he 
hath.  And  if  they  could  fall  into  error,  yet  it  could  not  be  imputed 
to  them  with  justice,  while  bona  fide  they  fall  into  heresy,  and  are 
honestly  betrayed.    This  only  is  to  be  added : 

§  8.  They  must  make  it  as  good  as  they  can  by  enquiry  (ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances,  opportunities,  and  possibilities),  and 
by  prayers,  and  bv  innocent  and  honest  purposes,  for  these  only  will 
secure  our  wajr,  oy  means  of  God's  providing.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  irregularity,  because  it  is  the  best  obedience  which  can  be 
expressed  by  suoordinate  and  weak  understandings,  and  there  is 
in  it  no  danger,  because  the  piety,  and  the  prayers  of  the  man  will 
obtain  Ood's  blessing  upon  his  innocent  well-meaning  soul.  It 
was  well  said  of  Hesiod°, 

OSrof  ftiv  it€Ufdpurros  %s  abrhs  itdtva  9oiia€t, 
^fWffffdtMifos  rd  K*  Ihrccra  tcaU  is  r4Kos  fciy  ifi^tim* 
*EffBXJbs  S*  ad  xijcuvot  hs  §Z  §Mm  wt^firou 
*Os  94  ICC  fi^  ubrhs  vohjf  ixff^  SXKov  iucoUfW 

'  He  is  the  best  and  wisest  man  who  in  himself  knows  what  he  ought 
to  do,  discerning  what  is  best,  and  seeing  unto  the  end  of  things. 
He  also  is  good,  who  obeys  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  that  counsel 
well;  but  he  is  a  fool  who  not  being  able  to  advise  or  determine 
himself,  refuses  to  be  conducted  by  others.'  Here  only  are  the  evils 
to  be  complained  of. 

^  9.  In  some  places  there  are  a  great  manv  articles  put  into 
their  public  confessions,  and  a  great  many  teachers  of  unnecessary 
propositions,  and  a  great  many  idle  and  impertinent  guides,  who 
multiply  questions  lest  themselves  should  seem  useless;  and  amon^t 
men  there  are  many  orders,  and  families,  and  societies,  all  which 
are  desirous  to  advance  themselves,  and'  to  get  disciples  and  repu- 
tation; and  on  the  other  side,  there  are  very  many  that  are  idle, 
and  rather  willing  to  trust  others  than  to  be  troubled  themselves ; 
and  many  choose  teachers  for  interest,  and  some  have  men's  persons 
in  admiration  because  of  advantage;  and  princes  have  designs  of 

"  Cleaich.  [h  poeU  quodam ;  ap.  Athen.  yu.  102.]  *  [Op.  et  ^es,  291.] 
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state,  and  they  would  have  teligion  minister  to  them,  and  there  are 
a  great  many  ecclesiastical  laws  made,  and  some  of  these  pass  into 
dogmatical  propositions,  and  th^  teach  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men ;  and  there  are  very  man^  sects  of  men,  and  con- 
fident fools,  who  nse  to  over-value  their  trifles,  and  teach  tiiem 
for  necessary  truths,  and  in  all  this  uncertainty  of  things  men 
are  in  the  dark,  and  religion  is  become  an  art  of  wrangliii^;  and 
the  writers  of  controversies  are  oftentimes  abused  themselves,  and 
oftener  do  abuse  others;  and  therefore  men  are  taught  certain  little 
rules  to  grope  by,  and  walk  in  seas  and  upon  rocks.  But  the  things 
themselves  are  oftentimes  so  indifierent,  and  the  reasons  of  either 
side  so  none  at  all,  or  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  testimony  of  doctors  is  the  guide  that  men  choose  (as  they  list) 
to  follow;  who  because  th^  teach  contrary  things,  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  authority,  and  for  reason,  sometimes  themselves  have 
none,  sometimes  their  disciples  have  not  leisure  to  examine  them, 
or  judgment  to  discern  tiiem. 

Quest. 

&  10.  Here  therefore  is  to  be  enquired,  how  shall  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar  people  proceed  in  such  cases  where  their  teadiers  are 
divided? 

1)  I  answer,  that  in  most  cases  it  is  best  for  them  to  let  them 
alone,  and  let  them  be  divided  still,  and  to  follow  them  in  those 
things  where  they  do  agree;  but  if  it  be  in  such  cases  where  they 
must  declare  or  act  on  one  side,  let  them  take  that  which  tiiey 
think  to  be  the  safest,  or  the  most  pious,  the  most  charitable,  and 
the  most  useful;  that  so  by  collateral  considerations  they  may 
determine  that  which  by  the  authority  seems  equal  and  undeter- 
minable* 

The  collateral  considerations  are  commonly  these : 

o)  That  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  letter  of  scripture. 
0)  That  which  does  most  agree  with  the  purpose  and  design  of  it. 
y)  That  which  saints  have  practised. 
i)  That  which  whole  nations  have  approved, 
c)  That  which  is  agreeable  to  common  life. 
0  That  which  is  best  for  the  public. 

1})  That  which  is  most  for  the  ^lory  of  God,  for  the  reputation  of 
His  name,  and  agreeing  with  His  attributes. 

That  which  is  more  holy. 

That  which  ^ves  least  confidence  to  sin  and  sinners. 
k)  That  which  is  most  charitable  to  others. 
X)  That  which  will  give  least  offence. 

h)  And  (in  destitution  of  all  things  else)  that  which  is  most 
useful  to  ourselves. 
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All  these  are  good  coneiderationfl^  and  some  of  them  intenrene  in 
most  cases,  and  can  be  considered  by  most  men.  Bat  where  nothing 
of  these  can  be  interwoven  in  the  sentence,  bat  that  the  aathority 
of  the  teacher  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  considered,  the  following 
measares  are  to  be  added. 

§  11.  2)  The  aathority  of  one  man  wise  and  good,  that  is,  who 
is  generally  so  repated,  is  a  probable  argument^  and  a  saffident 

Snide  to  ignorant  persons  in  doabtfol  matters,  where  there  is  no 
ear  or  known  revelation  to  the  contrary.  When  it  is  his  best, 
there  is  no  dispating  whether  it  be  good  or  no ;  only  in  this  case, 
he  is  so  far  to  saspend  his  consent,  till  his  gaide  hath  considered, 
or  answered  deliberately;  for  if  his  gaide  vomit  oat  answers,  it  is 
better  to  refase  it,  till  it  be  digested  better.  This  hath  been 
highly  abased  in  some  places,  and  permissions  have  been  given  or 
taken  to  do  acts  of  vile  impiety,  or  horrible  danger,  where  by 
interest  they  were  persnaded,  and  being  desirons  for  some  pretence 
to  legitimate  the  act,  or  to  invite  their  conscience  to  it,  they  have 
been  content  with  the  opinion  of  one  probable  doctor.  Such  was 
he  whose  testimony  being  required  in  a  matter  of  right  concerning 
his  college,  swore  to  a  tiling  as  of  his  certain  knowledge,  of  which 
be  had  no  certain  knowledge,  but  a  probable  conjecture;  only 
because  he  had  read  or  been  told  that  one  doctor  said  it  was 
lawful  so  to  do.  This  is  to  suborn  a  sentence  and  to  betray  a 
consciencei  for  the  sentence  of  one  doctor  is  only  a  good  or  a 
tolerable  guide,  when  there  is  no  better  guide  for  us,  and  no  reason 
against  us ;  that  is,  it  is  to  be  used  only  when  it  is  the  best.  But 
not  when  it  is  the  worst. 

§  12.  S)  But  if  divers  men  equally  vrise  and  good  speak  va- 
riously in  the  question,  and  that  the  enquirer  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  both,  but  must  resolve  upon  one,  he  is  first  to  follow  his  parish 
priest,  rather  than  a  stranger  in  the  article,  who  is  equal  m  all 
things  else ;  his  own  confessor,  his  own  bishop,  or  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  own  country:  because  next  to  reason,  comes  in 
place  that  which  in  order  of  things  is  next  to  it;  that  is,  the 
proper  advantages  of  the  man,  that  is,  learning  and  piety;  and 
next  to  them  succeed  the  accidental  advantages  of  the  man,  that 
is,  his  authority  and  l^al  pre»eminence.  There  is  no  other  reason 
for  these  things,  but  that  which  is  in  the  proper  and  natural  order 
of  things.  This  is  the  natural  method  of  persuasion  direct  and 
indirect. 

§  13.  4)  Where  it  can  certainly  be  told  that  it  is  the  more 
common,  there  the  community  of  the  opinion  hath  the  advantage, 
and  is  in  the  same  circumstances  still  to  be  preferred,  because  where 
reason  is  not  clear  and  manifest,  there  we  are  to  go  after  it  where 
it  is  more  justly  to  be  presumed. 
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Td  roc  icdK'  iv  icoKKmoi  tcdXKMw  \4y§a^, 

said  Earipides®,  'it  is  good  when  good  things  are  attested  by  many 
witnesses/  'O  iJLiv  vaai  doicci  tovto  €u;aC  <l>aiJL€v,  said  Aristotle', 
'  that  which  seems  so  to  all  men,  this  we  say  is  as  it  seems ;'  and  so 
it  is  in  proportion  from  some  to  maTiv,  from  many  to  aU. 

The  sum  of  all  these  things  is  this:  a)  God  is  to  be  preferred 
before  man.  j3)  Our  own  reason  before  the  sanngs  of  others. 
y)  Many  before  few.  b)  A  few  before  one.  c)  Our  superiors,  or 
persons  in  jost  authority  over  us,  before  private  persons,  eateria 
jkiridus.  0  Our  own  before  strangers,  ri)  Wise  men  before  the 
ignorant.  0)  The  godly  and  well  meaning,  and  well  reputed,  before 
men  of  indifferent  or  worse  lives.  That  is,  they  must  do  as  well 
and  wisely  as  they  can,  and  no  man  is  obliged  to  do  better.  Only 
this  is  to  be  observed ; 

§  14.  That  in  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  that  truth  should  be 
found,  but  it  is  higlily  necessaiy  it  should  be  searched  for.  It  may 
be  it  cannot  be  hit,  but  it  must  be  aimed  at.  And  therefore  they 
(who  are  concerned)  are  not  to  be  troubled  and  amazed  at  the 
variety  of  opinions  tliat  are  in  the  world;  ''There  must  be  here- 


nesty  in  consenting ;  both  which  may  very  well  be,  and  yet  the  man 
be  mistaken  in  his  particular  sentence,  in  a  matter  not  simply  ne« 
cessaiy,  not  plainly  revealed. 

§  15.  There  is  but  one  thing  more  that  concerns  his  duty,  and 
that  is,  that  in  all  his  choices  he  prefer  the  interest  of  peace 
and  of  obedience ;  for  it  ought  to  be  a  very  great  cause  that  shall 
warrant  his  dissent  from  the  authority  which  is  apoointed  over 
him.  Such  causes  may  be,  but  the  unskilled  multituae  (of  whom 
we  now  treat)  seldom  find  those  causes,  and  seldom  are  able  to 
judge  of  them,  and  therefore  this  rule  is  certain. 

§  16.  Whoever  blows  a  trumpet,  and  makes  a  separation  from 
the  public,  they  who  follow  his  authority,  and  know  not,  or  under- 
stana  not,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  doing  it,  they  are  highly  in- 
excoaable  upon  this  account,  because  they,  following  the  less  pro- 
bable authority,  have  no  excuse  for  the  matter  of  their  sin;  and 
therefore  if  it  happen  to  be  schism,  or  rebellion,  or  disobedience, 
or  heresy  in  the  subject  nmtter,  it  is  in  the  very  form  of  it  so 
imputed  to  the  consenting  person.  For  though  great  reason  may 
be  stronger  than  authoriU,  yet  no  private  authority  is  greater  than 
the  public.  But  of  this  I  shall  liave  further  occasion  to  discourse  in 
its  proper  place. 

$  17.  Although  this  is  the  best,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  advice 
for  the  ignorant,  yet  for  the  learned  and  the  wise  there  are  other 
considerations  to  be  added. 
•  [Hippol.  610.]         f  Eth.  Nic  x.  2,  [torn.  iL  p.  1172.]  '  [1  Cor.  xi.  19  ] 
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1)  They  who  are  to  teach  others  may  not  rely  upon  siE^e 
testimonies,  or  the  slight  probabiUty  of  one  doctor's  opiuion.  This 
is  true  ordinarily  and  regularly,  because  such  persons  are  supposed 
more  at  leisure,  more  instructed,  better  able  to  enquire,  and  to  rely 
finally  upon  such  single  and  weak  supports  is  to  Mo  the  work  of  the 
Lord  negligently'/ 

§  18.  2)  If  the  opinion  be  probable  upon  the  account  of  a  more 
general  reception,  and  be  the  more  common,  and  allowed  by  wise 
and  good  men,  they  who  are  learned,  and  are  to  teach  others,  may 
lawfully  follow  the  opinion  without  examining  the  reasons  for  which 
it  is  by  those  wise  men  entertained.  For  the  work  of  learning 
and  enquiry  is  so  large  and  of  immense  extension,  that  it  is  im- 
possible all  men  should  perfectly  enquire  of  all  things.  But  some 
especially  attend  to  one  thing,  some  to  another;  and  where  men 
have  best  considered,  they  consider  for  themselves,  and  for  others 
too,  and  themselves  are  helped  by  those  others,  in  the  proper 
matter  of  their  consideration.  A  man's  life  is  too  short,  and  his 
abilities  less,  and  it  may  be  his  leisure  is  least  of  all,  and  unable  so 
to  consider  ^  that  is  fit  to  be  believed  and  taught,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  we  should  help  one  another ;  and  the  great  teachers 
and  doctors  in  several  instances  may  ordinarily  be  relied  upon  with- 
out danger  and  inconvenience. 

§  19.  S)  But  if  it  happens  that  by  circumstances  and  accidents 
the  particular  question  be  drawn  out  mto  a  new  enquiry ;  if  a  new 
doubt  arise,  or  a  scandal  be  feared,  or  the  division  of  men's  minds 
in  the  new  inquest,  then  the  reasons  must  be  enquired  into,  and 
the  authority  is  not  sufficient. 

a)  Because  the  authority  is  by  the  new  doubt  made  less  pro- 
bable, and  is  part  of  the  question,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
presumed  right  in  its  own  case. 

j3)  Because  the  duty  of  teachers  b  by  this  accident  determined 
to  this  special  enquiry,  and  called  firom  their  nnactive  rest,  and 
implicit  behef ;  because  the  enquirers  upon  this  new  account  will 
be  determined  by  nothing  but  by  that  reason  that  shall  pretend 
strongest;  and  Uierefore  they  who  are  thus  called  npon,  can  no 
other  ways  give  answer  to  them  that  ask.  It  was  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Qod  for  many  a^,  even  for  fourteen 
centuries  of  years,  that  episcopacy  is  of  divine,  or  apostolical  in- 
stitution. It  was  a  sufficient  warranty  for  a  parish  priest  to  teach 
that  doctrine  to  his  parishioners,  because  he  found  it  taught  eveiy- 
where,  and  questioned  nowhere.  But  when  afterwards  this  long 
prescribing  truth  came  to  be  questioned,  and  reasons  and  scriptures 
pretended  and  ofiiered  against  it,  and  a  schism  likely  to  be  com- 
menced upon  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  then  to  rely  upon  the  bare  word 

'  [Jer.  zWiil  10 ;  interpr.  pseudo-Clem.,  epist  ii  ad  Jacob.,  p.  1S9,  ed.  fol.  Colon. 
Agripp.  156S.] 
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of  those  exoeUent  men  who  are  able  to  prove  it,  (as  it  is  supposed,) 
but  they  who  are  to  teach  others  must  first  be  instructed  themselves 
in  the  particular  arguments  of  probation;  that  according  to  the 
precepts  apostolical,  they  may  ''render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  ' 
in  them/'  and  may  be  able  ''both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the 
gainaayers*/'  who  because  they  expressly  decline  the  authority,  and 
the  weight  of  testimony,,  cannot  be  convinced  but  by  reason,  and 
the  way  of  their  own  proceeding. 


EULE  X. 


nr  rouowDiG  the  authobitt  or  ken,  no  bulb  can  be  aktxcedentlt 

GIVEN  rOB  THE  CHOICE  07  THE  FEBSONS,  BUT  TUB  CHOICE  IS  WHOLLY  TO  BE 
CONDUCTED  BT  FBUDENCB,  AND  AOGOBDINO  TO  THE  SUBJECT  MATTEB. 

§  1.  Ancibnt  writers  are  more  venerable,  modem  writers  are 
more  knowing.  They  might  be  better  witnesses,  but  these  are 
better  judges.  Antiquity  did  teach  the  millenary  opinion,  and  tliat 
infants  were  to  be  communicated,  that  without  oaptism  they  were 
damned  to  the  flames  of  hell ;  that  angels  are  corporeal ;  that  the 
souls  of  saints  did  not  see  God  before  doomsday;  that  sins  once 
pardoned  did  return  again  upon  case  of  relapse;  that  persons  bap- 
tized by  heretics  were  to  be  re-baptized ;  ana  they  expounded  scrip- 
tare,  in  places  innumerable,  otherwise  than  thqr  Bie  at  this  day  bv 
men  of  all  persuasions;  and  therefore  no  company  of  men  will 
consent  that  in  aU  cases  the  fathers  are  rather  to  be  followed  than 
their  successors.  They  lived  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  and  we 
in  the  elder  ages;  they  practised  more  and  knew  less,  we  know 
more  and  practise  less;  passion  is  for  younger  years,  and  for  be- 
ginning of  things,  wisdom  is  by  experience,  and  age,  and  progres- 
sion. They  were  highly  to  be  valued,  because  in  more  imp^ect 
notices  they  had  the  more  perfect  piety :  we  are  highly  to  oe  re- 
proved, that  in  better  discourses  we  have  a  most  imperfect  life, 
and  an  unactive  religion:  they  in  their  cases  of  conscience  took 
the  safest  part,  but  the  moderns  have  chosen  the  most  probable. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  divines  and  lawyers,  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  make  restitution  of  all  that  which  he  gains  by  play, 

•  [1  Pet  ill  15;  Tit.  L  9.] 
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by  cards  and  dice,  and  all  snch  sporfca  as  are  forbidden  by  hanian 
laws.  The  modem  casuists  indeed  do  often  reprove  tne  whole 
process,  and  condemn  the  gamesters  in  most  circamstances^  but  do 
'not  believe  them  tied  to  restitution^  but  to  penance  only.  The 
first  is  the  safer  and  the  severer  way^  but  the  later  hath  greater 
reasons,  as  will  appear  in  its  own  place.  All  contracts  of  usury 
were  generally  conoemned  in  the  foregoing  ages  of  the  church :  of 
late,  not  only  the  merchant,  but  the  priest  and  the  friar  puts  out 
money  to  increase,  and  think  themselves  innocent:  and  although 
commonly  it  happens  that  our  ignorance  and  fears  represent  one 
opinion  to  be  safe,  when  the  other  is  more  reasonable ;  yet  because 
men  will  be  fearful,  and  very  often  are  ignorant  and  idle  in  their 
enquiries,  there  will  still  remain  this  advantage  to  either  side,  that 
one  is  wiser,  and  the  other  in  his  ignorance  is  the  more  secure 
because  he  does  more  than  he  needs.  And  therefore  it  often  hap- 
pens that  though  we  call  the  ancient  writers  fathers,  yet  we  use 
them  like  children,  and  think  ourselves  men  rather  than  them, 
which  is  affirmed  by  some,  but  in  effect  practised  by  every  man 
when  he  pleases. 

§  2.  But  if  any  one  shall  choose  the  later  writers,  he  must  first 
choose  his  interest  and  his  side;  I  mean  if  he  chooses  to  follow 
any  upon  their  authority  or  reputation  without  consideration  of  their 
reasons,  then  he  must  first  choose  his  side,  for  he  am  never  choose 
his  side  by  the  men,  because  most  authors  are  of  it  themselves 
bv  interest.  But  because  all  probability  is  wholly  derived  from 
reason,  every  authority  hath  its  degree  of  probability  according  as 
it  can  be  presumed  or  known  to  rely  upon  reason.  Now  in  this 
both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  excel  each  other  respectively. 
The  ancients  were  nearer  to  the  fountains  apostolical,  their  stream 
was  less  puddled,  their  thread  was  not  fine  but  plain  and  stroi^ 
they  were  troubled  with  fewer  heresies;  they  were  not  so  wittily 
mistaken  as  we  have  been  since ;  they  had  better  and  more  firm 
tradition,  they  had  passed  through  fewer  changes,  and  had  been 
blended  with  few^  interests ;  they  were  muted  under  one  prince, 
and  conseouently  were  not  forced  to  bend  their  doctrines  to  the 
hostile  ana  opposite  designs  of  fighting  and  crafty  kings;  their 

i[uestions  were  concerning  the  biggest  articles  of  religion,  and  there- 
ore  such  in  which  they  could  have  more  certainty  and  less  decep- 
tion;  their  piety  was  great,  their  devotion  high  and  pregnant^ 
their  discipline  regular  and  sincere,  their  lives  honest,  their  hearts 
simple,  their  zeal  was  for  souls,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
made  the  church  irriguous,  and  the  church  was  then  a  garden 
of  the  fairest  flowers,  it  did  daily  germinate  with  blessings  from 
heaven,  and  saints  sprung  up,  and  one  saint  could  know  more 
of  the  secrets  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  mysteriousness  of  godlv  wis* 
dom,  than  a  hundred  disputing  sophisters ;  and  above  all,  the  church 
of  Borne  was  then  holy  and  orthodox,  humble  and  charitable,  her  au- 
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thority  dwelt  in  the  house  of  its  births  that  is,  in  the  advantages  of  an 
excellent  &ith  and  a  holv  life ;  to  which  the  advantages  of  an  acci- 
dental anthority  being  added  by  the  imperial  seat,  she  was  made  able 
to  do  all  the  good  she  desired,  and  she  desired  all  that  she  ought ; 
and  the  greatness  of  this  advantage  we  can  best  judge  by  feeling 
those  sad  effects  which  have  made  Christendom  to  groan  since  the 
pope  became  a  temporal  prince,  and  hath  possessed  the  rights  of 
some  kings,  and  hath  invaded  more,  and  pretends  to  all,  and  is  be- 
come the  ^reat  fable,  and  the  great  comet  of  Christendom,  useless  and 
supreme.  Ugh  and  good  for  nothing  in  respect  of  what  he  was  at  first, 
and  still  migbt  have  been,  if  he  had  severely  judged  the  interest  of 
JesQs  Christ  to  have  been  his  own. 

§  S.  But  then  on  the  other  side,  the  modem  writers  have  con- 
sidered all  the  arguments  and  reasons  of  the  ancients ;  they  can  more 
easily  add  than  ttieir  fathers  could  find  out;  they  can  retain  their 

e  issues,  and  leave  the  other  upon  their  hands ;  and  what  was 
in  conjecture  can  either  be  brought  to  knowledge,  or  re- 
manded into  the  lot  and  portion  of  deceptions.  Omnibus  enim  hie 
loeuifelieUer  se  dedU,  et  qui  praeesseruni  nan  jtrar^isse  tfdii  vi* 
detUur  qua  did  poierant,  ^  aperuisse;  conditio  optima  uUimi  est, 
said  Seneca :  '  They  who  went  before  U8«  have  not  prevented  us,  but 
opened  a  door  that  we  mav  enter  into  the  recesses  of  truth ;  he  that 
comes  last  hath  the  best  advantage  in  the  enquiry.'  MuUum  egerunt 
qui  anie  noaj^ierunt,  sed  non  peregerunt;  •  .  .  multum  adhue  restai 
operis,  muUumque  restabU,  nee  uUi  nato  poet  mille  aaeula  prueelude* 
tur  oeeaeio  aliqtdd  adhue  adjiciendi\  Hhey  who  went  before  us  have 
done  wisely  and  well  in  their  generations,  but  they  have  not  done 
all ;  much  work  remains  behind,  and  he  that  lives  a  thousand  ages 
hence  shall  not  complain  that  there  are  no  hidden  truths  fit  for  him 
to  enquire  after.'    There  are  more  worlds  to  conquer : 

Multa  dies  yariusque  labor  mutabilis  sen 
Rettolit  in  metini  ■    " 

Every  day  brings  a  new  li^ht,  and  bv  hearty  and  wise  labour  we  im- 
prove what  our  fathers  espied  when  Aey  peeped  through  the  crevices. 
Every  art,  every  manufacture  was  improved, 

Venimui  ad  tnmmum  fortuns,  pingimus  atque 
PaaUimua,  et  luctamur  AchiTis  doctint  unctu*. 

The  Bomans  outdid  the  Greeks,  even  in  things  which  they  were 
taaght  in  Athens,  or  on  their  hills  of  sport. — But  to  proceed  in  the 
comparing  the  ages.  These  later  ages  have  more  heresies,  but 
the  former  had  more  dangerous;  and  although  the  primitive  piety 
was  high  and  exemplary,  yet  the  effect  of  that  was,  that  in  mat- 

•  Fpist.  Ixiv.  [torn.  ii.  p.  223.]       "  ^ncid.  xi.  [425.]     "  [Hor.  Epiat  iL  1.  SS."] 
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ters  of  practice  they  were  more  to  be  foUowed^  but  not  in  qaestions 
of  speculation;  these  later  ages  are  indeed  diseased  like  children 
that  have  the  rickets,  bat  their  upper  parts  do  swells  and  their 
heads  are  bigger,  sagadares  in  dogmate,  nequiores  in/de,  and  if  they 
could  be  abstracted  from  the  mixtures  of  interest^  and  the  engage- 
ment of  their  party,  the^  are  in  many  things  better  able  to  teach 
the  people  than  the  ancients :  that  is,  they  are  best  able  to  gaide, 
bnt  not  sJways  safest  to  be  followed.  If  all  circumstances  were 
equal,  that  is,  if  the  later  ages  were  united,  and  governed,  and 
disinterest,  there  is  no  question  but  they  are  the  best  instruc- 
tors ;  there  is  certainly  more  certain  notice  of  things,  and  better  ex- 
positions of  scriptures  now  than  formerly,  but  b^use  he  that  is 
to  rely  upon  the  authority  of  his  guide,  cannot  choose  by  reasons, 
he  can  hardly  tell  now  where  to  find  them  upon  that  account 
There  is  more  ffold  now  than  before,  but  it  is  more  allayed  in  the 
running,  or  so  hidden  in  heaps  of  tinsel,  that  when  men  are  best 
pleased  now-a-days  they  are  most  commonly  cozened. 

§  4.  If  a  man  will  take  the  middle  ages,  he  may  if  he  will,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  it ;  for  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
it,  but  much  against  it.  Ego  sane  veteres  veneror,  et  tantia  nomi^ 
nibw  semper  assurgo;  verum  inter  externa  atatem  esse  seio,  omnia' 
que  non  esse  apud  majores  meliora^:  'I  for  my  part  do  more 
reverence  the  ancients,  and  use  to  rise  up  and  bow  my  head  to 
such  reverend  names,'  as  Irenaeus,  S.  Cyprian,  Origen,  S.*  Hierome, 
8.  Austin ;  but  I  reckon  age  amongst  things  that  are  withont,  it 
enters  not  into  the  constitution  of  ^uth ;  and  this  I  know,  that 
amongst  these  ancients,  not  all  their  sayings  are  the  best.  And  on 
the  other  side,  although  antiquity  is  a  gentle  prejudice,  and  hath 
some  authority,  though  no  certainty  or  imalUbiUty ;  so  I  know  that 
novelty  is  a  harder  prejudice,  and  brings  along  with  it  no  autho- 
rity, but  yet  it  is  not  a  certain  condemnation. 

Qnod  si  tarn  Oraecia  noyitai  ioTisa  ibiMet 

Quam  eat  nobis,  quid  nunc  esse!  vetus,  aut  quid  haberet 

Quod  legeret  tereretque  Tidssim  publicus  usus  *• 

If  our  fathers  in  religion  had  remsed  every  exposition  of  scripture 
that  was  new,  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  nothing  old;  but 
in  this  case  what  Martial  *  said  of  friendships,  we  may  say  of  truths : 

Nee  me,  quod  tibi  sim  hotus,  recuses  : 
Omnes  hoc  Teteres  tui  fuerunt 
Tu  tantum  inspice  qui  novua  paratnr 
An  possit  fieri  vetus  sodalis. 

Befuse  nothing  only  because  it  is  new^.    For  that  which  pretends 

f  [Sen.  enist  Izit.  p.  224.]  gustini ;  quae  est  ad  Hieronjmum;  [al 

«  Horat  [epist  iL  1.  90.]  IxxxiL   torn.  ii.  col.  190.]  et  epist.  ad 

■  [lib.  i.  EpigT.  54. 4.]  Fortunatianum.     [epist    czlviii.     eolL 

^  Videat  lector  epist  xix.,  Sancti  Au-  496,  sqq.] 
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to  age  now,  was  once  m  infency ;  only  see  if  this  new  thing  be  fit  to 
be  entertained,  and  kept  till  it  be  old;  that  is,  as  the  thing  is  in 
itself,  not  as  it  is  in  age,  so  it  is  to  be  valued,  and  so  dso  are  the 
men;  for  in  this,  as  in  aU  the  other,  the  subject  matter  will  help 
forward  to  the  choice  of  a  guide. 

a)  The  analogy  of  faith. 

/3)  The  piety  of  a  proposition. 

y)  The  safety  of  it,  and  its  immunity  from  sin ;  these  are  right 
msssuxes  to  guess  at  an  article,  but  these  are  more  intrinsical,  and 
sometimes  so  difficult,  that  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  but  by  those 
who  can  judge  of  reason,  and  less  need  to  be  conducted  by  autho- 
rity. But  for  these  other  who  are  wholly  to  be  led  by  the  power 
and  sentence  of  their  guide,  besides  what  hath  been  akeady  advised, 

8)  The  faculhr  and  profession  of  men  is  much  to  be  regarded,  as 
fliat  we  trust  divines  in  matters  proper  to  their  cognizance,  and 
lawyers  in  their  faculty;  which  advice  is  to  be  conducted  by  these 
measures. 


WHEN  THE  AUTHOBITY  OF  DIVINES  IS  TO  BE  FBEFEERED, 
WHEN  THAT  OF  LAWTEES. 

§  5.  1)  The  whole  duty  of  a  Christian  consists  in  the  laws  of  faith 
or  religion,  of  sobriety,  and  of  justice;  and  it  is  so  great  a  work, 
that  it  is  no  more  than  needs  that  all  the  orders  of  wise  and 
learned  men  should  conduct  and  minister  to  it.  But  some  por- 
tions of  our  duty  are  personal,  and  some  are  relative;  some  are  pri- 
vate, and  some  are  public;  some  are  limited  by  the  laws  of  GoJ 
only,  and  some  also  by  the  laws  of  men;  some  are  directed  by 
nature,  some  by  use  and  experience ;  and  to  some  of  these  por- 
tions contemplative  men  can  give  best  assistances,  and  the  men  of 
the  world  and  business  can  give  best  help  in  the  other  necessi- 
ties. Now  because  divines  are  therefore  in  many  degrees  separate 
from  an  active  life,  that  they  may  with  leisure  attend  to  the  con- 
duct of  things  spiritual,  and  are  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  mercy, 
and  the  great  reconcilers  of  the  world,  and  therefore  are  forbidden 
to  intermeddle  in  questions  of  blood :  and  because  the  afiiairs  of 
the  world  in  many  instances  are  so  entangled,  so  unconducing  to 
the  affairs  of  the  spirit,  so  stubborn  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
managed  by  a  meek  person,  carried  on  by  so  much  violence,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  rescued  from  being  injurious  but  by  a  violence 
that  is  greater  but  more  just;  and  because  the  interests  of  men  are 
complicated  and  difficult,  defended  by  customs,  preserved  in  records, 
secured  by  sentences  of  judges,  and  yet  admit  variety  by  so  many 
accidents,  circumstances,  and  considerations,  as  will  re(]^uire  the  at- 
tendance of  one  whole  sort  of  men,  and  of  all  men  m  the  world 
divines  are  the  least  fit  to  be  employed  in  such  troubles  and  con- 

IX*  ^ 
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tracts,  sach  violences  and  oppoaitions;  and  vet  tbej  are  so  neces- 
sary, that  without  them  the  goyernment  oi  the  world  would  be 
infinitely  disordered^  it  is  requisite  that  these  should  be  permitted 
to  a  distinct  profession.  In  particular  matters  of  justice  ordina- 
rily and  regularly  lawyers  are  the  most  competent  judges :  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  sobriety,  the  office  of  divines  is  so  wholly  or 
principally  employed,  that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  our  guide. 

§  6.  i&)  In  matters  of  justice  which  are  to  be  conducted  by  ge- 
neral rules,  theology  is  the  best  conductress ;  and  the  lawyoB^  skill 
is  but  subservient  and  ministering.  Tlie  reaaon  for  both  is  the 
same,  because  all  the  general  measures  of  justice  are  the  laws  of 
Ood,  and  therefore  cognoscible  by  the  ministers  of  religiou;  bat 
because  these  general  measures,  like  a  great  river  into  little  streams^ 
are  deduced  into  little  rivuleto  and  particularities  by  the  laws  and 
customs,  by  the  sentences  and  agreements  of  men,  therefore  thej 
must  slip  from  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  man  to  the  prudent  and 
secular.  The  divine  can  condemn  all  injustice,  murder,  incest^  in- 
jurious dealing;  but  whether  aU  homicide  be  murder,  all  marriage 
of  kindred  be  incest,  or  taking  that  which  another  man  possesses 
be  injustice,  must  be  determined  bv  laws,  and  the  learned  in  them ; 
and  tiiough  divines  may  rule  all  these  cases  as  well  as  any  of  the 
long  robe,  yet  it  is  bv  their  prudence  and  skill  in  law,  not  by  the 
proper  notices  of  theology. 

§7.3)  But  justice  is  like  iv  knife,  and  hath  a  back  and  an  < 
and  there  i»  a  letter  and  a  spirit  in  all  laws,  and  justice  itself  is  to 
conducted  with  piety,  and  there  are  modalities,  and  measures,  and 
manners  of  doing  or  suffering  in  human  entercourses ;  and  many 
things  are  just  which  are  not  necessary,  and  there  are  excesses  ana 
rigours  in  jtt$tice  which  are  to  be  moderated,  and  there  are  evil 
and  entanglii^  circumstances  which  make  several  instances  to  justle 
one  another ;  and  one  must  be  served  first,  and  another  must  shiy  its 
season  j  and  in  paying  money  there  is  an  ordo  ad  aninum,  and 
justice  is  to  be  done  for  God's  sake,  and  at  some  times,  and  in  some 
circumstances  for  charity's  sake  ]  and  the  law  compels  to  pay  him 
first  that  requires  first;  but  in  conscience,  justice  is  oftentimes  to  be 
administered  with  other  measures ;  so  that  as  prudence  sometimes 
must  be  called  to  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  piety,  so  must  piety 
oftentimes  lead  in  justice^  and  justice  itself  must  be  sanctified  by 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer^  and  will  then  go  on  towards  heaven, 
when  both  robes^  like  paranymplis  attending  a  virgin  in  the  solemni- 
ties ctf  her  marria^,  help  to  lead  and  to  adorn  her. 

§  8.  4)  Sometimes  human  laws  and  divine  stand  &ce  to  &ce  and 

Xose  each  other,  not  only  in  the  direct  sanction  (which  does  not 
n  happen)  but  very  often  in  the  execution.  Sometimes  obedi- 
ence to  a  human  law  will  destroy  cliarity,  sometimes  justice  is 
against  piety,  sometimes  piety  seems  less  consistent  witli  religion. 
The  church  is  poor,  our  parents  are  necessitous,  the  fabrics  of  the 
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honaes  of  prayer  are  minonsy  and  we  are  not  able  to  make  supplies 
to  all  these;  here  what  is  just,  and  what  is  duty,  not  the  law  but 
theology  will  determine*  I  owe  Sempronius  a  small  sum  of  money ; 
it  happens  that  he  comes  to  demand  it  when  the  gatherers  of  gabela 
are  present  to  demand  an  equal  sum  for  taxes ;  here  I  am  to  ask  my 
confessor,  not  my  lawyer,  whether  of  the  two  must  be  served,  since  I 
cannot  pay  both :  and  in  this  case  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the 
guards  and  defensatives  of  her  interest :  concerning  which  for  the 
present,  I  only  insert  this  caution ;  that  when  religion  and  justice  are 
in  contest,  the  ministers  of  religion  are  not  always  bound  to  give 
sentence  on  the  side  of  religion,  but  to  consider  which  is  the  more 
necessaiy,  and  where  the  present  duty  stands ;  for  sometimes  it  is  ab« 
aohitely  necessaiy  to  do  justice,  and  actions  of  particular  religion  must 
attend  their  season.  But  then  even  justice  turns  into  religion,  and 
when  it  does  so,  theology  must  conduct  her  into  action. 

§  9.  5)  When  the  question  concerns  an  interest  relative  to  either 
faculty,  it  is  hard  choosing  the  authority  on  either  part>  for  one 
judges  for  itself,  and  the  other  against  his  adversai^ ;  that  is,  in  effect 
ih^  are  both  judges  in  their  own  cause.  It  is  notorious  in  the 
church  of  Borne,  where  the  canonists  say  that  a  canon  lawyer  is  to  be 
preferred  before  a  divine  in  elections  to  bishopricks,  but  you  must 
think  the  divines  say  that  themselves  are  far  the  fitter.  Tlie  canon- 
ists  say  that  predial  tithes  are  due  by  divine  right;  the  divines  say 
they  are  only  due  by  positive  constitution.  The  secret  of  that  is, 
because  most  of  the  divines  that  write  books  are  monks  and  friars, 
and  sueh  which  are  no  friends  to  parishes,  that  the  pope  may  be  al* 
lowed  to  have  power  to  take  tithes  from  the  parish  priests,  and  give  them 
to  the  monasteries ;  which  he  could  not  do,  if  oy  divine  right  they 
were  annexed  to  their  proper  cures.  Amonest  us  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  the  lawyers  take  the  friars'  part,  and  the  divines  generally 
affirm  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  Concerning  which  it  is  to  be  con* 
sidered,  that  though  the  authority  of  either  part  is  not  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  determine  a  doubting  person,  and  where  interest  is  apparent, 
the  person  persua^ng  loses  mucli  of  hiis  authority,  yet  the  proposition 
itself  ought  not  to  lose  any  thin^.  The  interest  appearing  is  no  more 
warrant  to  disbelieve  the  proposition,  than  it  is  to  believe  it.  In  this 
case  there  is  interest  on  both  sides,  and  therefore  as  to  that  the  case 
is  indifferent.  The  way  to  proceed  is  to  consider  the  proper  instru- 
menifl  of  persuasion,  and  because  a  truth  is  not  the  worse  for  serving 
his  ends  that  teaches  it,  I  am  to  attend  to  his  arguments  without  any 

a'ndice.  But  if  I  am  not  able  to  iudge  of  the  reasons,  but  must 
ed  by  authority,  the  presumption  Ues  for  the  divines ;  I  am  to  be- 
lieve them  rather  than  tne  lawyers  in  such  questions,  because  there 
is  some  religion  in  doing  so,  and  a  relation  to  God,  for  whose  sake  it 
is  that  I  choose  to  obey  their  proposition. 

§  10.  6)  Where  by  the  favour  of  princes  or  commonwealths  any 
matters  of  justice  are  reserved  to  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  in  those 
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affairs  the  aaihority  of  divines  is  to  be  preferred  before  that  of  lawyers, 
because  the  personal  capacities  of  the  men  being  equal  in  all  things, 
the  divines  are  exercised  in  the  same  matters,  and  therefore  are  both 
concerned  and  able,  instracted  and  engaged,  and  though  the  lawyers 
are  to  be  supposed  honest,  and  just,  and  wise,  yet  all  that  also  is  to 
be  supposed  in  divines,  with  some  advantages  of  religion  and  tender- 
ness which  is  bred  in  them  by  their  perpetual  conversation  with  the 
things  of  God.  But  in  aU  tlnngs  he  comes  the  nearest  to  a  sure  way 
of  being  guided,  who  does  his  best  and  with  greatest  honesty  of  heart, 
and  simplicity  of  pious  desires  to  be  truly  informed.  It  was  well  said 
of  Socrates,  An  placeant  Deo  qua  feci,  nescio ;  hoc  certo  scio,  me 
sedtdo  hoc  e^isse  ut  placereni:  'the  things  which  I  have  done,  whe- 
ther  they  please  God  or  no,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know  assuredly, 
that  I  did  earnestly  desire,  and  diligently  take  care  that  they  miglit 
please  Him/ 

§  11.  If  the  question  be  concerning  other  divisions  of  men,  as  of 
schoolmen  and  casuists,  critics  or  preachers,  the  answer  can  be  no 
other,  but  that  in  all  faculties  relating  to  any  parts  of  religion,  as 
there  are  very  wise  men,  and  very  weak  men,  so  there  are  some  to  be 
preferred  in  each  faculty,  if  we  could  find  out  who  they  are :  but  this 
prelation  is  relative  to  the  men,  not  to  the  faculty,  if  they  were 
rightly  handled.  For  the  several  faculties  are  nothing  but  the  proper 
portion  of  matter  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  an  order  of  mens 
in  a  proper  method ;  but  the  great  end  is  the  same,  only  the  means 
of  persuading  the  same  truth  is  different.  But  in  the  church  of 
Bome  they  are  made  several  trades,  and  have  distinct  principles,  and 
serve  special  and  disunited  ends  and  interests ;  and  therefore  which  of 
them  is  to  be  preferred,  as  to  the  making  a  probable  opinion,  is  just 
to  be  answered,  as  if  we  should  ask  which  is  best  of  feathers  or  wool ; 
they  both  of  them  have  their  excellencies  in  order  to  warmth,  and  yet 
if  you  offer  to  swallow  them  down  they  will  infalUbly  choke  you. 


BTJLE  XI. 

BB  THAT  HATH  OIVBN  ABSENT  TO  ORE  PABT  OF  A  PBOBABLE  OPINION,  MAT 
LAWFULLY  DEPOSE  THAT  OONSOIBNOE  AND  THAT  OPINION  UPON  CONFIDENCE 
OF  THE  SENTENCE  OF  ANOTHEB. 

§  1.  ToB  curate  of  S.  Martin  being  sent  for  to  do  his  last  offices 
to  a  dying  man,  finds  him  speechless,  but  yet  giving  signs  of  his 
penitence,  as  beating  his  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning,  holding  up 
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his  hands,  and  looking  pitifully,  and  in  a  penitent  posture.  Tlie 
curate  having  read  it,  disputed  whether  such  a  person  may  be  ab- 
solved, concerning  whose  repentance  he  can  have  no  other  testimony 
but  mute  signs,  which  may  be  produced  by  other  causes,  and  find- 
ing ailments  on  both  sides,  consents  to  the  negative  as  probable; 
and  yet  finding  learned  persons  there  who  are  of  another  opinion, 
lays  aside  the  practices  of  his  own  opinion,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  other,  absolves  the  sick  man.  One  that  was  present,  and  under- 
stood the  whole  process,  enquires  whether  he  did  well  or  no,  aa 
supposing  that  to  do  against  his  own  opinion  is  to  do  against  his 
conscience;  and  a  man's  own  conscience  is  more  to  him  than  ten 
watchmen  that  keep  a  city. 

§  2.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  considered  there  is  a  double 
consent  to  a  proposition,  the  one  is  direct,  the  other  a  reflex ;  the 
first  is  directly  terminated  upon  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  the 
object^  the  other  upon  the  manner  of  it,  and  modality.  For  instance, 
the  curate  does  not  directly  consent  to  that  part  of  the  question 
which  he  hath  chosen,  as  that  which  he  wiU  finally  rely  upon,  but  he 
oonsents  to  it  only  as  a  thing  that  is  probable.  If  he  were  fully 
persuaded  of  the  article  as  a  thing  certain,  or  as  necessary  (though 
of  itself  it  be  not  so)  or  if  he  tmnks  it  is  not  to  be  altered,  then 
to  do  against  his  opinion  were  to  do  against  his  conscience,  be- 
cause the  opinion  were  passed  the  region  of  speculation  and  inef- 
fective notion,  and  is  become  a  rule  and  immediate  measure  of 
action.  But  because  he  believes  it  only  probable,  that  is,  such  in 
which  he  is  not  certain,  but  may  be  deceived,  and  may  use  liberty, 
he  may  as  well  choose  that  part  of  the  probability  which  derives  from 
the  reputation  and  abilities  of  other  men,  as  well  as  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  considerations  of  those  little  intrinsic  arguments  which 
moved  liis  assent  Ughtly  like  a  breath  upon  the  waters,  or  the  smile 
of  an  undisceming  infant.  His  own  opinion  is  well  enough  con- 
cerning the  honesty  of  the  object,  but  yet  he  that  chooses  the  other 
part  may  make  an  honest  election;  for  his  own  opinion  reflecting 
upon  itself,  not  going  beyond  the  stage  of  uncertainty  and  probabi- 
hty  does  openly  challenge  its  own  right  of  choosing  another  part ; 
the  conscience  is  no  ways  entangled  and  determined,  but  so  chooses 
that  it  may  choose  again,  if  she  sees  cause  for  it,  a  cause  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  which  she  espied  not  in  the  abstracted  question. 

§  3.  For  he  may  pruaently  suppose  that  in  what  he  is  not  cer- 
tainly persuaded,  another  may  be  wiser  and  know  more,  and  can 
judge  surer :  and  if  he  have  reason  to  think  so,  it  may  be  a  greater 
reason  than  that  is  bv  wliich  himself  did  choose  his  own  opinion 
and  part  of  the  probabiUty;  and  he  may  have  reason  to  think 
meanly  of  himself,  and  he  may  remember  sad  stories  of  his  frequent 
deception,  and  be  conscious  of  his  own  unaptness  to  pass  an  honest 
unbiassed  sentence,  and  hath  no  reason  to  trust  himself  in  matters 
of  proper  interest  or  relation. 
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§  4.  This  rule  haUi  no  other  variety  in  it  but  that  it  be  managed 
by  these  cautions. 

1)  That  the  man  upon  whom  we  rely  be  neither  ^oiant  nor 
vicious,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  and  so  £Eur  as  relates  to  the  present 
question,  that  is,  that  he  be  a  person  fit  to  be  a  guide  of  others. 

2)  That  relying  on  others  proceed  not  out  of  idleness,  and  im- 
patience to  enquire  ourselves. 

8)  That  the  opinion  of  the  other  be  not  chosen  because  it  better 
serves  my  ends  or  humour,  but  upon  the  preceding  grounds  of  hu- 
mility and  mean  opinion  of  myself,  and  gr^  opinion  of  the  other. 

4)  That  it  be  only  against  his  own  probable  persuasion  so  known, 
so  considered,  not  against  a  sure  conscience ;  that  is,  that  it  be  in 
such  a  matter,  in  which  the  assent  is  but  imperfect,  and  relying 
upon  unsure  inducements.  For  then  he  may  as  honestly  trust  the 
other's  prudence  as  his  own  weakness,  the  other's  leisure  and  consi- 
deration, as  his  own  want  of  time  and  aptnesses  to  consider :  and 
since  the  actions  of  most  men  in  the  world  are  conducted  by  the  wit 
of  others  in  very  many  things,  and  of  all  men  in  some  things,  it  can- 
not  be  imprudence  to  take  a  pruide  to  direct  \he  conscience  in  what 
it  is  not  su£5ciently  instructed  by  its  own  provisions. 

§  5.  If  the  enteroourse  happen  between  the  superior  and  the  infe- 
rior, the  liberty  of  changing  our  part  of  the  probability  is  confirmed 
by  a  want  of  liberty  to  dissent.  The  subject  mav  cliange  his  opi* 
nion,  because  he  must  obey  wherever  it  is  possible  that  he  should ; 
and  that  is  in  this  case :  in  which  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  opinion 
is  probable  in  itself,  but  that  it  and  its  contraiy  be  both  apprehended 
as  probably  true,  and  safely  practicable,  for  then  there  is  no  excuse 
to  the  man,  and  the  conscience  of  the  article  cannot  be  pretended 
against  the  conscience  of  obedience ;  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  obey,  it  is 
neoessaiy  to  obey. 

Hoc  amo  quod  possum  qaalibet  ire  Tia^ 

Every  man  loves  his  liberty,  but  this  liberty  does  engage  our  obedience; 
we  might  not  obey  our  superior  if  Qoi  had  engaged  us  in  the  con- 
trary; but  we  may,  when  we  are  persuaded  that  the  contrary  opinion 
is  probable,  that  is,  conformable  to  reason,  and  fit  enough  to  guide 
him  that  is  not  finally  determined  in  his  conscience  to  the  contraiy. 
For  if  it  could  be  otherwise,  then  there  were  nothing  to  be  given  to 
authority ;  for  in  equal  probabilities,  it  is  likely  if  I  choose  one  part, 
I  am  determined  by  a  little  thing,  by  a  trifle,  by  a  chance,  by  a  hu- 
mour; and  if  I  be  weighed  down,  by  never  such  a  trifle,  yet  I  am 
determined  to  the  choice  of  one  side,  and  it  will  be  but  an  evil 
portion  to  authority,  if  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  outweigh  a  humour 
and  a  chance,  an  ignorant  confidence,  or  a  vain  presumption:  and 
although  it  will  be  hard  sometimes  for  a  man  to  be  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  his  argument,  yet  when  his  opinion  is  not  only  speculatively 

*  [Pctron.  Satyr.,  cap.  xviiL] 
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but  practically  probable^  that  is,  when  it  is  considered  onlj'  as  pro- 
bable, and  the  contraiy  altogether,  or  abnost  as  well  thought  of,  the 
arguments  of  the  present  persuasion  are  confessed  to  be  but  little, 
because  they  neither  persuade  nor  abude  beyond  a  probability ;  and 
therefore  in  this  case  to  out-face  authority  is  without  pretence,  as 
much  as  it  is  without  warrant;  And  this  is  aflSnned  by  S.  Austin''  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  under  a  king,  taking  pay  in  a  cauie  which  either 
is  just,  or  that  they  are  not  sure  it  is  unjust.  JRyo  vir  jutduB  si 
forte  9uh  rege  homine  etiam  sacrUego  militet,  recte  potest  ilh  Jubente 
iellare,  civica  pacts  ordinsm  servanSf  cui  quod  jvhetur  vel  non  esse 
contra  Deipraceptum  certnm  est,  vet  uirum  sit,  eertum  non  est. 

§  6.  But  if  the  entercourse  happen  between  a  physician  and  a  pa- 
tient>  it  is  made  to  differ.    Por, 

a)  A  physician  may  not  leave  a  certain  way  and  take  an  uncettain 
in  the  question  of  life  or  health ;  in  matters  of  mere  opinion,  the 
very  persuasion  and  probability  of  assent  is  warrant  enough  for  the 
man,  and  the  effect  is  innocent ;  but  when  so  gpreat  an  mterest  is 
engaged,  the  man  becomes  faster  bound  by  the  stricter  ties  of  charity. 
It  was  a  complaint  that  Pliny  "^  made  of  physicians  in  his  time,  Dis^ 
cuui  pcriculis  nostris,  et  experimenta  per  ffiortes  agunl,  medieoque 
tautum  iominem  occidisse  impunitas  sumtna  est.  It  is  hard  that  a 
physician  should  grow  wiser  at  no  cheaper  rate  than  the  deaths  of 
many  patients.  Now  to  do  the  thing  durectly  is  intolerable,  but  to 
do  thi^  which  is  not  our  best,  and  which  is  not  safe,  when  we  have 
by  us  that  which  is  safe,  and  which  we  know  is  useful,  is  directly 
against  charier,  and  justice,  and  prudence,  and  the  fedthfnhiess  of  a 
good  man.    But, 

/3)  When  a  phyacian  hath  no  better,  he  may  take  that  course 
which  is  probable,  for  that  is  his  best;  he  cannot  be  required  to 
more,  and  he  is  excused,  because  he  is  required  to  minister.  And 
this  is  yet  more  certain,  if  the  sick  person  shall  die  without  physic ; 
but  it  18  a  venture  whether  the  medicament  may  prevail  for  his  cnre 
or  no.  For  then  all  the  hazard  is  on  the  favourable  side,  and  if  it 
fails,  the  event  is  no  worse;  and  it  is  charity  to  offer  at  a  cure  that 
is  uncertainly  good,  but  is  certainly  not  evil. 

y)  When  the  opinions  are  on  both  sides  probable,  he  may  take 
tk^  which  is  in  any  sense  safer,  or  in  any  degree,  or  by  any  means 
more  probable,  that  is,  for  the  community  of  tne  opinion,  or  the  ad- 
vantage it  hath  by  the  learning  and  reputation  of  them  that  hold  it : 
Eo  that  he  may  leave  his  own  opinion  which  is  overcome  by  the 
greater  a^ument,  or  the  greater  authority  of  another,  though  both 
the  authoritv  be  less  than  that  which  binds,  and  the  argument  less 
than  that  which  is  certain. 

•  LiK  xxii  contr.  Fanstnni,  cap.  75.  [torn,      xxiii  qu.  1.  [can.  4.  col.  liOS.] 
tUi.  col.  405  F.] ;  ct  habetur  cap.   •  Quid       *  [Hiat  nat,  Uh.  xxix.  cap.  8.  J  8.] 
culpatur.'  [GVatian.  Decret  part  2.  caus.] 
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BTTLE  Xn. 

HE  THAT  XNQUIBBS  07  8ETSH1L  DOCTOBfl  UimL  HE  FIHD  ONE  AKSWEKIKO  AG- 
COBDDrO  TO  Ma  KDTD,  OANHOT  BT  THAT  ENQUIKT  HAKE  HIS  COKSCDSNCB 
SAVEf  BUT  ACOOBDDrO  TO  THE  8TTBJECT  MATTEB  ANB  OTHBB  dfiCUMSTAKCES 
HSKAT. 

§  1.  Saint  Paul  remarks  the  folly  of  sucli  men  who  heap  ap 
teachers  of  their  own,  that  is^  such  who  preach  what  they  desire^ 
and  declare  things  lawful  which  Gk>d  never  made  so ;  ana  he  that 
hath  entertained  an  opinion,  and  is  in  love  with  it,  and  will  seek  out 
for  a  kind  and  an  indulgent  nurse  for  it,  cannot  ordinarily  be  the 
more  secure  for  the  opinion  of  his  guide,  because  the  intrinsic  motive 
of  his  assent  is  not  his  guide,  but  his  own  purposes  and  predisposing 
thoughts  and  resolutions;  and  the  getting  of  a  learned  man  to  saj 
so,  is  but  an  artifice  to  quiet  the  spirit,  and  make  it  rest  in  the  de- 
ception if  it  so  happens  to  be.  This  determination  from  without 
may  possibly  add  a  fantastic  peace,  but  no  moment  to  the  honesty  of 
the  persuasion  or  conscience,  because  the  conscience  was  not  ready 
to  rely  upon  the  authority,  but  resolved  to  go  somewhere  else  for  an 
authority,  if  here  it  could  not  be  had :  and  therefore  the  conscience 
could  not  be  made  probable  by  the  authority,  because  the  resolution 
of  the  conscience  was  antecedent  to  it. 

§  2.  This  is  true  ordinarily  and  regularly,  and  there  are  usually 
many  appendent  deceptions;  as  an  impatient  desire  to  have  that  true 
which  I  desire,  a  willingness  to  be  deceived,  a  resolution  to  brinff 
our  ends  about,  a  consequent  using  means  of  being  pleased  and 
cozened,  a  concealing  some  circumstances,  and  a  false  stating  of 
the  question,  which  is  an  infallible  sign  of  an  evil  conscience,  and 
a  mind  resolved  upon  the  conclusion,  desirous  of  a  security,  or 
sleepy  quietness,  and  incurious  of  truth.  But  yet  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  this  changing  of  guides  and  enquiries  is  not  only  in- 
nocent, but  an  instrument  of  a  just  confidence. 

§  3.  1)  When  the  enquirer  hath  very  probable  inducements  for 
his  opinion,  and  remains  really  unsatisfied  in  the  answers  and  ac- 
counts of  the  first  doctors. 

2)  When  he  hath  an  indifferency  to  any  part  that  may  appear 
true,  but  it  falls  out  that  nothing  does  seem  true  to  him  but  what 
he  hath  already  entertained. 

8)  When  the  assent  to  our  own  proposition  is  determined,  so  as 
to  avoid  a  real  doubt  or  perplexity,  out  yet  a  scruple  remains,  that 
is,  some  little  degrees  of  confidence  are  wanting,  which  cannot  be 
belter  supplied  than  by  an  extrinsical  argument,  the  authority  of  a 
wise  man. 
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4)  When  the  enquiriug  person  is  under  a  weakness  and  tempta*' 
tiou,  and  wants  some  to  apply  his  own  notices  to  him,  and  to  make 
them  operative  and  persuasive  upon  his  spirit;  as  it  happens  to 
very  many  men  always,  and  to  all  men  sometimes. 

5)  When  the  case  is  favourable  and  apt  for  pity  and  reli^  as  in 
the  dangers  of  despair,  then  the  enquirer  not  onlv  may,  but  ought 
to  go  tiS  he  find  a  person  that  can  speak  comfort  to  him  upon 
true  grounds  of  scripture  and  revelation. 

6)  When  the  purpose  of  the  enquirer  is  to  be  landed  upon  any 
virtue,  and  pious  state  of  life  or  design,  he  may  receive  his  encou- 
ragement and  final  determination  from  him  whom  he  chooses  for  his 
opinion  sake,  and  conformity  to  his  own  pious  intentions. 

§  4.  The  reason  of  these  exceptions  is  this :  4)ecause  the  matter 
being  just,  favourable,  and  innocent,  the  man  goes  right,  and  by 
being  confirmed  in  his  way,  receives  no  detriment  to  his  soul  or  his 
duty ;  and  because  they  are  tendencies  to  duty,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  enquirer  intends  honestly  and  piously ;  and  now  since  the 
way  is  secure,  and  the  person  wdl  intending,  if  the  instrument  of 
establishing  this  good  course  were  very  incompetent^  it  might  be  an 
imperfection  in  nature,  but  not  in  morality. 


ETJLB  Xm. 

HE  THAT  IS  ASKED  CONOZBNINO  A  CASE  THAT  IS  OH  EITHEB  SIDE  fBOEABLS, 
MAT  ANSWER  AGAINST  HIS  OWN  OPINION,  IF  THE  CONTBAEY  SE  PBOBABLB 
AND  KOBE  SAFE,  OB  KOBE  EXPEDIENT  AND  VAV0T7BABLE 

§  1.  The  reason  is,  because  he  that  holds  an  opinion  which  him- 
self  believes  only  to  be  probable,  knows  also  there  is  no  necessity 
in  counselling  it  to  another,  because  it  is  not  certain!  v  true ;  and  he 
may  rather  counsel  the  contrary  to  another  than  follow  it  himself, 
because  himself  is  already  determined,  which  the  other  is  not,  but  is 
indifferent. 

§  £•  But  why  he  should  rather  do  so  than  counsel  his  own  opi- 
nion, there  is  no  reason  in  the  thing,  but  something  relating  to 
the  person  enquiring;  as  if  the  opinion  which  he  maintains  not, 
be  more  agreeable  with  the  other^s  circumstances  and  necessities. 
Codrus  enquires  if  he  be  tied  to  restitution  of  all  the  fruits  of  a  field 
which  he  held  in  a  dubious  title.  The  curate  thinks  it  to  be  a  pro- 
bable opinion,  that  he  is  bound;  but  because  Codrus  is  poor,  or 
apt  to  break  the  bridle  of  religion  if  it  holds  him  too  hard,  he  may 
counsel  him  according  to  the  opinion  of  them  that  afiirm  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  restitution.     If  he  be  asked  what  his  own  oxnnion  is,  he 
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must  not  speak  contrary  to  it ;  but  when  the  question  only  is  asked 
in  order  to  a  resolution,  he  may  point  to  go  that  way  where  by  his 
own  sentence  he  may  be  safe,  and  by  reason  of  the  other's  necessities 
he  may  be  more  advantaged.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  when  two 
opinions  are  equally  probable,  the  scales  are  turned  by  piety,  or 
charity,  or  any  good  thing  that  is  of  collateral  regard,  and  therefore 
makes  a  greater  degree  of  artificial  probability,  and  is  in  such  cases 
sufficient  for  determination.  For  in  direct  reason  the  case  is  equal, 
and  in  the  indirect  there  is  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  charity,  or 
accidental  necessity,  or  compliance  with  any  fair  and  just  interest. 
Christian  religion  is  the  best  natured  institution  in  the  world. 

§  8.  The  like  case  it  is,  when  the  opinion  of  the  curate  is  such, 
that  the  enquirer  will  probably  abuse  it  to  licentiousness  and  evil 
mistake ;  for  then  the  curate  may  prudently  conceal  his  own  sen- 
tence,  and  borrow  his  brother's  candle  to  light  a  person  tlmt  is  in 
danger. 


ETJLE  XIV. 

WHEN  THE  GUIDE  OP  SOULS  IS  OF  A  DIFFEBENT  OPINION  TBOU  HIS  OHABGE  OS 
PENITENT,  HE  IS  NOT  BOUND  TO  EXAOT  OONPORMITT  TO  HIS  OWN  OPINION 
THAT  IS  BUT  PBOBABLE,  BUT  MAT  FBOCEED  ACCOKDINO  TO  THE  CONSOISNCB 
OP  THE  PENITENT. 

§  1.  That  is,  supposing  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  to  be  pro- 
bable, and  that  he  did  the  action  bona  Jide,  and  as  an  act  commend- 
able, or  permitted;  he  is  not  to  be  troubled  with  what  b  past, 
lest  that  be  turned  into  a  scruple  which  was  no  sin,  and  lest  the 
curate  judge  unrighteous  judgment,  and  prescribe  afl9ictions  for  that 
for  which  God  shall  never  call  him  to  judgment ;  for  in  this  case  it 
is,  that  no  man  can  be  the  judge  of  another  man's  conscience. 

§  2.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  be  certainly  false,  or  the 
parent,  or  protector,  or  the  occasion  of  a  sin,  the  guide  of  his  soul 
must  not  comply  at  all  with  it,  but  discover  the  error  and  the  dan^* 
He  that  kills  his  brother  because  he  is  zealous  in  another  opinion, 
and  thinks  he  does  God  good  service,  must  not  be  permitted  in  hia 
erring  conscience  and  criminal  persuasion;  for  the  matter  hath 
altered  the  case,  and  in  the  relations  of  duty  the  error  is  always 
vincible,  and  therefore  intolerable :  and  therefore  Peter  Lombard's 
mother  upon  her  death-bed  was  admonished  to  confess  her  sin  in 
having  three  children  by  illegal  mixtures,  though  she  was  foolishly 
persuaded  it  was  no  sin,  because  her  sons  did  prove  to  be  such 
excellent  persons,  and  instruments  of  divine  glory  ^. 

*  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  386.] 
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EITLB  XV. 

THB  SSBTSKCB  AlTD  AXBITBEMZHT  Of  A  PRUDENT  AND  GOOD  MAN,  THOUGH  IT 

BB  or  rrsELf  but  probablb,  tet  is  more  than  a  probable  warranty  to 

ACTIONS  OTHERTTISE  UNDETBRMINABLE. 

Stent  ffir  prudeM  earn  de/tnierii,  is  the  great  measure  which 
Aristotle^  and  all  the  moral  philosophers  assign  to  very  many  cases 
and  questions.  If  two  cases  that  seem  equally  probable,  have  in 
them  different  degrees  of  safety,  that  the  safest  is  to  be  chosen  is 
certain ;  but  oftentimes  the  sentence  and  opinion  of  a  good  man  is 
the  only  rule  by  which  we  judge  concerning  safety.  \/Vlien  piety 
and  religion  are  in  competition  for  our  present  attenaance,  sometimes 
piety  to  our  parents  is  to  be  preferred,  sometimes  an  action  of  reli- 
gion in  its  own  season;  but  what  portion  of  our  services  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  one  and  the  other  is  sicul  virprudens  definierU,  'ac- 
cording as  a  good  and  a  prudent  man  shall  determine.'  To  bury 
the  doul  is  good,  to  relieve  the  living  poor  is  ordinarily  better;  but 
yet  there  was  a  time  in  which  there  was  a  proper  season  for  that, 
and  not  for  this;  and  our  blessed  Saviour  commended  Mary's  devo- 
tion and  choice  in  so  doing ;  but  when  we  also  may  do  one  or  the 
other,  depends  upon  circumstances  and  accidents  winch  are  not  im- 
mediately the  subject  of  laws,  but  of  prudent  consideration.  Hu- 
man laws  bind  the  conscience  of  their  subjects,  but  yet  give  place  to 
just  and  charitable  causes;  but  which  are  competent  and  sufficient 
is  not  expressly  and  minutely  declared,  but  is  to  be  defined  by  the 
moderation  ana  prudence  of  a  good  man.  That  we  are  to  be  care- 
ful in  the  conduct  of  our  temporal  affairs,  in  paying  of  our  debts,  in 
making  provisions  for  our  children  is  certam  and  confessed:  but 
besides  tne  general  measures  and  limits  of  carefulness  described  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  our  earnestness  of  prosecution,  our  acts  of  pro* 
vision  and  labour  are  to  be  esteemed  regular  or  irregular  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  wise  and  a  good  man.  The  significations  of  love  to  our 
children  and  nearest  relatives,  the  measures  of  compliance  with  the 
fieishions  of  the  world,  the  degrees  of  ornament  or  neglect  in  clothing, 
intention  of  our  actions  and  passions,  and  their  degrees,  the  use  and 
necessities  and  pretences  for  omissions  in  good  things,  and  generally 
all  the  accidental  appendages  of  action  are  determinable  only  this 
way;  and  a  probabiht^  is  enough  to  determine  us;  but  that  this 
is  the  way  of  introducing  the  probability  is  upon  this  reason ;  be- 
cause next  to  the  provision  of  laws,  stands  the  man  who  is  obedient 
to  laws  and  understands  them,  and  next  to  the  reason  of  the  law, 
stands  the  analogy  and  proportion  of  those  laws;  and  therefore  this 

®  [Ethic.  Nic.|  lib.  ii.  cap.  6,. torn.  ii.  p.  1107.] 
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is  the  next  best  to  the  laws^  it  stands  nearest  to  reason^  is  the  best 
^uide  that  is  left  us^  and  therefore  a  proper  measure  of  conscience 
in  the  destitution  of  that  which  is  most  proper. 

There  are  many  other  rules  concerning  the  exercise  of  a  probable 
conscience,  in  the  cases  and  questions  of  kings  and  priests^  of  advo- 
cates and  judges,  in  matters  of  sacraments  and  goyemment,  which 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  place  of  their  proper  matter;  but  this  is 
also  to  be  determined  by  the  rules  here  assigned,  and  have  no  parti- 
cular consideration^  except  what  merely  relates  to  the  matter. 


CHAP.  V. 


OP  A  IX)UBTFUL  CONSCIENCE. 


EULE  I. 


A  DOUBTFUL    CONSCIENCE  ASSENTS  TO  NEITHER  SIDE  07  THE  QUESTION,  AND 
BRINGS  NO  DIRECT  OBUGATION. 

§  1.  The  conscience  being  in  its  proper  operations  positive  and 
practical;  when  it  is  neither,  it  is  not  properly  and  directly  con- 
science :  and  because  it  binds  to  obedience  by  its  determination 
and  assent,  and  its  consequent  inclining  the  will,  when  the  under- 
standing is  not  determined,  nor  the  will  inclined,  there  can  no  action 
follow,  but  a  total  suspension  of  action  is  its  proper  consequent. 

§  2.  But  upon  this  there  is  only  a  reflex  act  of  conscience  and 
understanding;  for  by  considering  that  our  conscience  is  doubtful 
and  indeterminable,  we  are  obliged  to  suspend  our  action ;  but  then 
this  is  the  act,  not  of  a  doubtful,  but  of  a  right  conscience,  because 
in  this  we  are  certain,  and  right,  and  determined  :  so  that  a  doubt- 
ful conscience  is  but  an  equivocal  and  improper  conscience ;  like  an 
unresolved  will,  or  an  artist  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him  :  that 
is,  the  man  hath  a  conscience,  but  it  is  then  in  chains  and  fetters, 
and  he  wears  a  hood  upon  his  eye,  and  his  arm  in  a  string,  and  is 
only  to  be  taught  how  to  cut  the  knot,  and  to  do  some  little  things 
of  advantage  or  security  to  his  intermedial  state  of  impe4liment; 
but  a  doubtful  conscience  can  be  no  rule  of  human  actions. 

§  8.  But  yet  some  collateral  and  indirect  obligations  are  passed 
upon  the  man  by  that  state  of  infelicity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  doubt« 
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§  4.  In  order  to  which^  doubts  are  considered^  either  as  relating 
to  the  ]bw,  or  as  relating  to  matters  of  fact^  viz.^  whether  such  a 
thing  be  lawful  or  not?  or  whether  I  did  such  an  action  or  no^  by 
which  I  am  bound  to  restitution  and  repentance  ? 

^  5.  Doubts  also  are  negative,  or  positive,  that  is,  they  are  still 
upon  us  because  there  is  no  means  to  determine  the  understanding ; 
as  no  man  can  ever  be  resolved  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  be 
even  or  odd ;  when  is  the  precise  minute  in  which  a  man  first  comes 
to  the  use  of  reason ;  and  this  is  called  a  negative  doubt.  The  posi- 
tive enters  by  the  indiffercncv  of  the  arguments,  and  their  equal 
weight  on  both  sides ;  as  if  it  be  doubted  whether  the  souls  departed 
enjov  the  beatific  vision  before  the  day  of  judgment  P  whether  the 
residence  on  a  benefice  be  an  indispensable  precept,  or  in  what  cases 
it  obliges  not?  whether  ecclesiastical  persons  be  oound  by  justice  or 
by  charity  to  ^ve  all  that  they  can  prudently  spare  to  the  poor  P 
These  are  positive  doubts,  because  there  are  many  arguments  on 
either  side. 

§  6.  The  native  doubt  is  either  metaphysical  or  moral,  or  it  is 
only  a  suspicion;  that  is,  these  are  several  degrees  of  such  a  doubt, 
for  the  determination  of  which  there  is  no  sufiBcient  instrument. 

§  7.  Lastly,  sometimes  a  doubt  is  placed  only  in  the  understand- 
ing, without  any  effect  but  the  trouole  of  thou^ht^ ;  and  then  for 
method's  sake,  and  right  understanding  of  the  rules  of  practice,  it  is 
called  a  speculative  doubt.  Sometimes  this  doubt  passes  on  to  the 
conscience,  and  hath  influence  upon  the  action  or  event ;  so  as  to  be 
an  impediment  to  itj  or  the  spoil  of  it,  that  is,  so  as  to  cause  that  it 
shall  not  be  done,  or  if  it  be  done  that  it  becomes  a  sin :  and  this  is 
called  a  nractical  doubt. 

Aoooroing  to  these  distinctions  the  following  rules  are  useful  iu 
order  to  practice. 


ET7LB  n. 

A  nOATIVB  DOUBT  HUTHXB  BUTOS  TO  ACTION,  HOB  ENQUIBT,  NOR  B£P£NT- 
ANCB  ;  BUT  IX  BDinS  ONLY  TO  CAUTION  AND  0B8BBVANCB. 

§  1. 1)  That  it '  binds  not  to  action,'  I  afiirm  upon  the  same  groimd, 
by  which  the  same  is  afSrmed  concerning  all  doubting  consciences. 
It  binds  from  action ;  for  whatsoever  is  done  with  a  doubting  con- 
science (that  is,  without  Caith,  or  fulness  of  persuasion  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  do  it)  is  a  sin.  8.  Paul'  gave  us  the  nile,  "  Whatsoever  is  not 
of  fuilL  is  sin.''     Quod  dubitaa  ne  feceris,  said  Cicero*.    Tor  if  we 

'  [Rom.  ziT.  23.]  '  [Lego  Plin.,  lib.  i.  epist  18 ;  et  el  Cic  de  offlc.,  lib.  i.  cnp.  9.] 
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do  it  with  a  doubting  consdeBce,  we  do  it  without  our  rule,  which 
is  the  dictate  of  our  conscience,  and  since  no  action  is  indifferent  be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful  (though  between  good  and  bad  there  may), 
to  do  without  our  rule  of  lawful  and  permitted  is  to  do  against  it^ 
even  that  which  is  not  permitted,  and  therefore  is  unlawful.  Add  to 
this.  Secondly, 

lie  that  does  not  know  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no,  does  that 
which  he  is  not  sure  but  it  may  be  forbidden  by  God,  and  displeasing 
to  Him ;  and  to  do  that  which  I  know  not  but  may  grieve  my  friend, 
or  trouble  him,  cannot  consent  with  my  love  to  him ;  and  therefore 
every  act  of  a  doubting  conscience  is  against  charity.  In  the  ques- 
tion  of  lawful  or  unlawful,  not  to  k^ow  it  to  be  lawful  is  to  enter 
upon  it  with  a  mind  willing  to  admit  the  unlawful;  it  is  all  one  to 
be  in  the  dark  as  to  be  without  a  candle  or  a  star,  and  either  of 
them  is  as  bad,  as  full  of  ignorance  and  obscurity,  as  if  we  shut  our 
eyes,  or  put  the  candle  out.  When  therefore  it  happens  that  our 
conscience  doubts  whether  such  an  act  be  a  sin  or  no,  a  good  man 
will  be  sure  not  to  sin ;  but  in  that  case,  and  while  the  doubt  re- 
mains, he  can  have  no  security,  but  by  not  doing  it. 

§  2.  2)  '  It  binds  not  to  enquiry ;'  because  there  is  no  competent 
means  to  find  out  a  resolution;  for  that  is  the  state  of  the  question, 
that  is  the  definition  of  a  negative  doubt  Fabiola  donbis  whether 
in  her  childhood  she  did  never  take  Gktd's  name  in  vain;  and  al- 
though she  be  bound  to  enquire  in  all  the  reasonable  and  remem« 
bered  parts  of  her  life,  because  of  them  she  may  find  some  records, 
and  in  that  case  the  doubt  is  not  negative ;  yet  of  the  state  of  child* 
hood  she  cannot  be  obliged  to  make  enquiry^  because  there  was  then 
no  law,  no  register,  no  court  kept,  no  judgment,  no  choice;  that  is, 
she  cannot  be  obliged  to  an  effect  that  is  impossible,  and  to  an  act 
that  is  to  no  purpose. 

6  3.  8)  'It  binds  not  to  repentance.'  In  case  she  fears  exceed- 
ingly, supposing  this  still  to  be  a  negative  doubt,  that  is,  such  a  one, 
for  the  proper  resolution  of  which  there  are  no  competent  arguments 
or  instruments.  Fabiola  not  knowing  whether  she  did  or  no,  and 
it  being  impossible  afterwards  to  find  it  out,  Fabiola  is  not  tied  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  the  blasphemies  of  her  childhood :  for  no  obliga- 
tion can  come  from  what  ia  not,  or  cannot  be,  known. 

§  4.  This  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true  of  that  sort  of  negative 
doubt  which  is  called  metaphysical,  when  there  is  no  possibility  of 
knowing;  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  Kttle  pretty  phantasm 
made  us  to  smile  when  we  hanged  upon  our  mothers'  breasts ;  and 
the  doubt  is  only  founded  upon  the  possibility  that  the  thing  might 
have  been,  though  now  it  be  impossible  to  find  out  whether  it  was  or 
no.  It  is  possible  that  being  a  child  I  might  laugh  at  scripture,  or 
mock  an  apostle;  but  if  this  could  bring  an  obligation  to  an  act  of 
repentance,  then  the  same  obligation  passes  upon  all  men  in  all 
actions  and  periods  of  their  lives,  for  all  things,  and  in  aQ  cases  in 
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which  they  do  not  remember  all,  or  did  not  observe  every  drcum- 
stanoe^  or  did  not  conaider  every  minute,  or  wdgh  every  degree.  For 
in  eveiy  thing  there  is  a  possibility  that  I  might  have  done  some- 
thing very  ill. 

§  5.  But  there  is  a  negative  doubt  which  is  called  morally  nega- 
tive ;  that  is,  when  there  is  no  way  of  being  readily  and  clearly  de- 
termined, but  yet  the  doubt  is  founded  upon  some  light  conjecture, 
and  no  more.  I  was  tempted,  or  I  liad  an  opportunity,  or  an  evil 
thought  came  cross  me,  and  I  know  my  own  infirmity;  and  this 
according  to  the  degrees  of  the  conjecture  can  oblige  us  to  a  general 
and  conditional  repentance ;  thus,  if  I  did  amiss,  God  of  His  mercy 
impute  it  not  unto  me.  ''I  know  not,  my  conscience  does  not 
accuse  meV'  (so  S.  Paul,)  but  "  I  am  not  hereby  justified  /'  ''  God  is 
greater  than  my  conscience.''  By  this  set  the  words  of  S.  John,  and 
they  will  determine  the  case :  ''  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then 
have  we  peace  towards  God^ ;"  that  is,  the  doubt  in  this  noatter 
ought  to  be  laid  down^  if  our  hearts  do  not  pass  sentonoe  against  us ; 
but  not  80  wholly  but  that  we  may  provide  against  a  danger  not 
actuaUj  felt :  we  ought  to  be  peaceful,  but  not  too  confident,  when 
there  is  any  probabihty  of  error  and  deception.  The  peace  ia  war- 
ranted by  8.  John,  the  wariness  is  exemplified  by  8.  Paul, 

§  6.  4)  '  It  doea  bind  to  caution  and  observance.'  Every  thing 
does  80j  where  either  there  ia  a  danger,  or  any  is  suspected,  or 
any  is  possible,  or  any  ever  was :  and  therefore,  for  this  there  needs 
no  peculiar  reason^  only  according  to  the  approach  of  the  negative 
dooht  to  any  degrees  of  its  being  positive;  that  is,  to  a  probability 
that  it  is  as  we  doubt,  the  observance  ought  to  be  stricter,  and  the 
caution  more  sevare,  which  happens  in  that  imprfect  kind  of  imper- 
fection, in  su^icion,  which  is  hut  the  image  of  doubting. 

§  7.  For  there  is  yet  another  sort  of  doubting,  which  may  be 
called  a  privative  doubt.  Titius  is  invited  to  eat  with  one  of  another 
communion.  First  he  checks  at  it,  but  because  he  knows  no  reason 
against  it,  nor  indeed  did  ever  dispute,  or  hear  the  question  disputed, 
whether  it  be  lawful  or  no,  he  goes.  The  question  ia,  whether  he 
did  well  or  no? 

§  8.  Concerning  which  the  case  is  evident,  that  whatsoever  b  not 
of  Cuth  is  sin,  that  is,  if  it  be  not  done  with  a  persuasion  that  it  is 
lawful.  But  if  a  man  be  persuaded  that  he  may  lawfully  do  any 
thin^  against  which  he  knows  no  law,  no  commandment,  no  reason ; 
this  18  not  a  doubting  conscience,  but  a  probable^  and  therefore  need 
not  to  abate  the  action.  But  if  this  idso  turn  into  a  doubt  the  case 
is  altered.  For  he  that  thinks  he  may  not  do  it,  or  doubts  whether 
he  may  or  no  do  a  thing  for  which  he  hath  no  command,  or  no  posi- 
tive and  affirmative  warrant,  and  that  it  is  no  sufficient  reason  or 
warrant  for  the  doing  it  that  he  knows  nothing  against  it,  unless  he 
also  have  something  for  it;  this  man  thus  persuaded  or  abused,  may 

*  [1  Cor.  iT.  4.]  «  [1  John  HL  21.] 
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not  proceed  to  action.  For  in  this  case  he  hath  nothing  for  it,  and 
one  great  thing  against  it^  even  this  proposition,  that  a  thing  is  not 
to  be  done  in  such  a  case,  which  is  the  case  of  a  privative  doubt 
But  for  the  thing  itself,  the  next  rule  gives  an  account  of  it. 


EULE  m. 

Jl  fbivatiye  doubt  cannot  of  itself  hindeb  a  man  fboh  acting  what  he 

IS  moved  to  BT  an  EZTAINSIO    AB.6UMENT  OB   INDUCEMENT  THAT  IS    IN 
ITSELF  FBUDENT  OB  INNOCENT. 

§  1 .  'It  cannot  of  itself  hinder ;'  that  is,  abstracting  from  the 
circumstance  of  accidental  doubting  or  not  doubting.  The  reason  is, 
because  there  being  no  law  against  it  by  which  he  is  actuallj  ruled, 
and  no  reason  appearing  in  defiance  of  it,  there  being  no  intrin* 
sical  dissuasive,  the  conscience  is  only  left  to  be  conducted  or  per- 
siuided  by  the  extrinsicaL 

§  2.  x*or  all  actions  are  left  indifferent  till  by  a  superinduced  law 
they  are  restrained ;  which  superinduced  law  wants  its  publication, 
if  inculpably  I  have  no  notice  of  it  in  my  conscience.  But  this  is 
to  be  allowed  with  this  caution,  that  this  entering  upon  actions 
against  wldch  we  know  no  reason  or  law,  be  not  sudden,  and  violent, 
and  careless,  like  the  rushing  of  a  horse  into  a  battle,  without  con- 
sideration ;  but  that  we  consider  according  to  our  skength,  and  to 
our  time,  whether  there  be  any  reasons  for  or  against  the  act  in 
question,  and  if  we  find  none,  let  us  make  none ;  that  is,  let  us  not 
by  our  unreasonable  and  impertinent  doubting  place  a  snare  for  our 
own  feet  there  where  none  is  placed  by  the  prohibition. 

§  3.  If  it  be  a  matter  that  concerns  the  mterest  of  another,  let  us 
always  be  the  more  wary,  and  remember,  if  there  be  nothing  against 
it,  there  must  be  something  for  it,  either  in  the  matter,  or  in  the 
manner,  either  in  justice  or  in  charity,  or  at  least  by  the  securities  of 
the  safer  part,  by  which  if  we  find  no  reward,  yet  we  are  sure  to  find 
indemnity. 

§  4.  This  whole  advice  is  of  great  use  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
duty  that  concerns  the  married  pairs ;  in  which  the  doctors  of  cases 
of  conscience  have  spoken  what  they  please,  and  in  many  things 
wholly  by  chance  or  rancy ;  and  the  holy  state  of  marriage  ought  to 
be  rescued  fix)m  many  of  their  snares  and  intricacies  by  which  they 
have  troubled  it,  as  will  appear  when  I  shall  speak  to  the  rules  of 
that  afEdr. 
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RULE  IV. 

Df  DOUBTS  OF  BIGHT,  OE  lAW,  WS  ASE  ALWAYS  BOUND  TO  ENQUIBS  ; 
BUT  IN  DOUBTS  OF  FACT  NOT  ALWAYS. 

§  1.  The  reason  is^  because  ignorance  of  our  duty  is  always  a  sin, 
and  therefore  when  we  are  in  a  perceived,  discernible  state  of  danger^ 
he  that  refuses  to  enquire  after  his  duty,  does  not  desire  to  do  it. 

§  2.  In  matters  of  fact  we  are  bound  ordinarily  to  enquire,  be- 
cause we  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  our  consciences,  and 
what  obligation  there  is  to  restitution,  or  repentance,  which  the  more 
particular  it  is,  the  more  perfect  it  is.  But  this  I  say,  that  though 
ordinarily  it  be  true  that  we  are  obliged,  yet  in  some  cases  it  may 
happen  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  the  event  of  things  with  a  general  re- 
pentance, than  that  the  conscience  of  some  men  be  tempted  with  a 
particular  notice  of  the  fact. 

§  8.  1)  This  happens  in  those  that  are  weak-hearted,  soft,  and 
9ft  to  everv  impression  in  too  deep  a  regard.  A  Castilian  gentleman 
being  newly  recovered  from  the  sad  effects  of  a  melancholy  spirit, 
and  an  affrighting  conscience,  and  being  entertained  by  some  that 
waited  on  him  with  sports  and  innocent  pastimes  to  divert  his  scaring 
thoughts ;  he  with  his  company  shot  many  arrows  in  a  public  field  at 
rovers  J :  at  that  time  there  was  a  man  killed,  whether  oy  his  arrows 
or  no,  he  knew  not,  and  is  forbidden  to  enquire :  and  his  case  had 
in  it  reason  enough  to  warrant  the  advice :  the  knowledge  of  it  could 
not  have  done  him  so  much  good,  as  it  would  have  done  him  hurt ; 
and  it  was  better  he  should  be  permitted  to  a  doubting  than  to  a 
despairing  conscience,  as  in  his  case  it  was  too  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened.   It  is  better  to  be  suspected  than  to  be  seen. 

§  4.  2)  This  also  is  so  to  oe  advised,  when  the  enquiry  into  the 
doubt  of  fact  ma^  be  prejudicial  to  a  third  person.  A  pnest  going 
to  the  West  Indies  by  misfortune  wounds  one  of  his  company,  whom 
with  much  trouble  and  sorrow,  he  leaves  to  be  cured  of  Us  nnrt,  but 
passes  on  to  his  voyage,  which  he  finished  at  a  huge  distance  from 
the  place  of  his  misfortune.  The  merchants  come  the  next  year  that 
way,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  enquire  concerning  his  sick  friend ;  desi- 
roos  he  was  to  know  good  of  him,  but  infimtely  fearful  lest  he  be 
dead :  consulting  therefore  with  his  superior  in  the  case,  was  directed 
not  to  enquire,  upon  this  account;  beomse  if  the  man  were  dead  the 
priest  would  be  irregular,  and  a  whole  parish  unprovided  for,  and 
left  without  rites  and  sacraments,  and  puolic  offices,  which  then  and 
tiiere  could  not  easily  be  supplied. 

§  5.  Bat  in  matters  of  nght  or  duty  enquiry  must  be  made,  ever, 
when  the  question  is  of  the  lawfulness  or  nnlawfukess  of  what  is  to 

'  [See  Todd's  Johnion,' rovers.'] 
IX.  Q 
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be  done ;  because  we  enter  upon  danger,  and  despise  our  own  safety, 
and  are  careless  of  our  duty,  and  not  zealous  for  God,  nor  yet  sub- 
jects of  conscience,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  we  do  not  well  enquire 
of  an  action  we  are  to  do,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  But  when  the 
act  is  done,  and  done  with  an  actual  persuasion  that  it  was  lawful, 
the  conscience  of  that  person  is  not  easily  to  be  disturbed,  which  is 
to  be  understood  with  these  cautions  : 

§  6.  1)  When  the  question  was  probable  on  either  side,  and  at 
the  time  of  acting,  was  chosen  with  its  just  measures  and  provisions ; 
then  although  the  complice  or  partner  of  the  act  do  change  his  opi- 
nion, and  think  himself  bouna  to  repent,  yet  he  is  not  bound  to 
trouble  the  other.  Anthony  a  gentleman  of  Parma  being  in  love 
with  Maria  de  Bupe,  being  moved  with  great  interests  of  his  person, 
and  a  great  necessity,  consummates  his  marriage  before  publication, 
they  both  of  them  being  persuaded  that  it  is  lawful.  He  afterwards 
changes  his  opinion,  tUnks  it  a  sin,  and  repents  and  begs  pardon, 
1)ut  being  also  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  tell  his  wife  of  it,  was 
advised  to  the  contrary,  upon  this  amongst  many  other  concurrent 
reasons,  because  what  was  innocently  done,  cannot  be  condemned  in 
that  in  which  it  was  innocent :  for  the  man  himself  ought  to  be  sor- 
rowful for  his  being  deceived  (if  he  thinks  he  was)  but  he  cannot  be 
tied  to  repent  of  the  act,  which  supposing  his  then  present  persuasion 
was  lawful,  because  done  according  to  a  probable  conscience:  and 
therefore  much  less  ought  he  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  wife,  whose 
persuasion  remains  the  same  as  at  first.  What  was  not  a  sin  at  first, 
cannot  in  that  individual  act  become  a  sin  afterwards. 

§  7.  2)  This  is  also  to  be  understood,  when  the  act  leaves  no  evil 
effect,  or  hath  done  no  hurt  to  a  third  person ;  but  if  it  do,  then  my 
peace  is  not  to  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  another's  evil.  No  man 
IS  to  be  made  better  or  left  so,  by  another's  detriment ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  child  were  begotten  in  that  unripe  and  hasty  consummation, 
and  that  child  should  be  declared  bastard,  then  the  peace  is  to  be 
disturbed,  and  the  enquiry  on  all  hands  to  be  curious  and  busy,  be- 
cause in  all  such  cases  there  is  something  of  duty  for  the  future 
concerned  in  it;  sometimes  restitution,  but  always  repentance  in 
particular. 

§  8.  8)  This  is  also  true  when  the  fact  that  is  past  is  not  intro- 
ductive  of  more  and  new  instances ;  for  if  it  was  the  wrong  side  of 
the  probability  which  was  chosen,  and  the  same  kind  of  action  is  to 
retimi  often,  there  the  conscience  though  heartily  persuaded,  must 
be  awakened  from  its  security  by  him  that  believes  it  to  be  a  sin  that 
was  done,  and  then  the  interested  party  must  enquire ;  the  reason  of 
this  is,  because  this  concerns  the  future,  and  all  the  world  when  they 
enter  upon  action  must  enauire  anew  when  they  have  reason  to  doubt 
anew,  and  they  may  be  called  upon,  and  must  be  better  informed  by 
them  that  can  and  are  concerned.  For  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
interest  of  His  service  is  in  this  case  concerned,  which  in  the  other  is 
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not,  when  it  only  relates  to  a  single  and  a  past  action,  which  was 
then  kwful,  and  therefore  will  not  afterwards  be  imputed. 

§  9.  4)  When  the  person  interested  does  of  himself  doubt  whe- 
ther the  past  act  was  lawful  or  not,  and  desires  to  be  satisfied,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  evil  effect  in  the  alteration  of  his  persuasion, 
then  it  is  fit  he  be  complied  with  in  that  Which  he  judges  to  be  for 
the  interest  of  his  soul,  for  this  is  certainly  the  better;  the  other  way 
of  concealing  and  not  enquiring  being  only  permitted  in  some  cases, 
and  with  so  many  cautions  and  reservations  as  are  before  expressed. 


RULE  V. 

nr  DOUBTS  THE  SAnSE  PAET  IS  TO  BE  CHOSEN. 

§  1.  Ween  the  conscience  is  doubtful,  neither  part  can  be  chosen 
till  the  doubt  be  laid  down ;  but  to  choose  the  safer  part  is  an  ex- 
trinsical means  instrumental  to  the  deposition  of  the  doubt,  and 
changing  the  conscience  from  doubtful  to  probable.  This  rule  there- 
fore does  {NToperly  belong  to  the  probable  conscience :  for  that  the 
conscience  is  positively  doubtful  is  but  accidental  to  the  question  and 
appendant  to  the  person.  For  the  reasons  on  either  side  make  the 
conscience  probable,  unless  fear,  or  some  other  accident  make  the 
man  not  able  to  rest  on  either  side.  For  in  matters  of  conscience 
it  IB  as  hard  to  find  a  case  so  equally  probable  that  a  man  shall  find 
nothing  without  or  within  to  determine  him,  as  it  is  to  find  that 
which  the  philosophers  call,  temperamentum  ad  pondus,  a  constitu- 
tion so  equal  that  no  part  shall  excel  the  other.  For  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  things  to  distinguish  them,  yet  in  the  man  there  is  a 
natoral  propensity  which  will  make  him  love  one  sort  of  arguments 
more  than  another.  What  can  be  more  indifferent  than  to  see  two 
dogs  fight?  and  yet  no  man  sees  their  cruelty,  but  he  wishes  better 
to  one  than  to  another  ^^ :  and  although  no  opinions  are  so  very  even, 
yet  if  they  were,  the  man  hath  an  acquisite,  or  else  a  natural  bias,  or 
something  of  contingency  that  will  determine  him  :  and  if  the  con- 
science remains  undetermined,  so  that  he  may  not^  or  dare  not  ven- 
ture upon  either  part,  it  is  certainly  a  disease,  or  a  direct  infirmity. 
And  because  such  persons  can  do  nothing  at  all  till  their  doubtful  is 
changed  into  a  probable  conscience,  this  discourse  must  relate  to  that 
oonscienoe  that  is  probable,  though  in  compliance  with  the  usual  ways 
<rf  speaking,  I  have  placed  it  here. 

§  2.  1}  The  rule  therefore  is  to  be  understood  to  be  good  advice, 

k  [Compare  p.  80  above.] 
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but  not  necessary  in  all  cases.  Tor  when  the  contrary  opinion  is  the 
more  probable,  and  this  the  more  safe,  to  do  this  is  a  prudent  com- 
pliance, either  with  a  timorous  or  with  an  ignorant  conscience ;  it  is 
always  an  effect  of  piety,  and  a  strong  will  to  good,  but  very  often  an 
effect  of  a  weak  understanding;  that  is,  such  an  one  which  is  in- 
clined to  scruple,  and  dares  not  trust  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  or 
God  with  his  soul  in  the  pursuance  of  it.  And  indeed  sometimes 
there  is  in  this  some  little  suspicion  of  the  event  of  things  which 
must  needs  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of  Ood,  under  whom  we  fancy 
we  cannot  be  so  safe  by  pursuing  that  rule  and  guide  that  He  hath 
given  us,  that  is,  the  best  reason,  and  the  fairest  inducement,  as  we 
may  be  by  relying  upon  the  sureness  of  the  matter.  Indeed  we  our- 
selves are  so  wholly  immerged  in  matter  that  we  are  conducted  by  it, 
and  its  relations  in  very  many  things ;  but  we  may  as  well  rely  upon 
formalities  and  spiritual  securities  (if  we  understood  them)  as  upon 
the  material;  ana  it  is  as  safe  to  rely  upon  the  surer  side  of  reason 
as  upon  the  surer  side  of  the  thing.  Now  that  which  is  the  more 
probable  hath  the  same  advantage  in  constituting  a  conscience 
formally  safe,  as  the  other  less  probable  but  surer  side  hath  for  the 
making  the  conscience  safe  materially. 

§  3.  2)  K  the  conscience  be  probable,  and  so  evenly  weighed  that 
the  detennination  on  either  side  is  difficult,  then  the  safer  side  is 
ordinarily  to  be  chosen,  because  that  helps  to  outweigh  and  determine 
the  scale ;  that  is,  when  reason  and  the  proper  motives  of  the  ques- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  determine  it,  let  auxiliaries  be  taken  from 
without,  and  if  the  conscience  be  not  made  securer  by  its  rule,  let  it 
be  made  safe  by  the  material.  It  is  just  as  the  building  of  an  house. 
If  the  architect  be  not  wise  and  knowing  how  to  secure  the  fabric  by 
rules  of  art,  and  advantages  of  complication,  and  the  contexture  of 
parts,  let  him  support  it  with  pillars  great  and  massy;  for  if  the 
other  be  wanting,  these  will  sustain  the  roof  sure  enough,  but  with 
some  rudeness  in  the  thing,  and  imperfection  in  the  wh(ue. 

§  4.  S)  If  to  that  which  is  the  surer  side  there  be  a  great  incon- 
venience consequent,  the  avoiding  of  that  inconvenience  being  laid 
on  the  opposite  even  part,  will  outweigh  the  consideration  of  the 
safety.  Quintus  Milo  commands  his  servant  Aufidius  whom  he  had 
taken  for  the  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric  to  his  children,  that  he 
would  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Aufidius  doubts  whether  his 
master  Q.  Milo  hath  power  to  command  liim  to  do  that  which  was 
no  part  of  the  employment  for  which  he  was  entertained,  and  yet  be- 
cause the  thinff  is  of  itself  lawful  and  honest,  he  considers  it  is  the 
safest  course  for  him  to  obey,  for  certainly  in  so  doing  he  sins  not; 
and  thus  far  he  is  bound,  and  was  in  the  right.  But  if  to  learn  that 
mean  trade  will  dishonour  and  disable  him,  make  him  a  fool  and 
contemptible,  and  ruin  his  hopes  and  his  interests  when  he  leaves  the 
service  of  MUo,  the  servant  is  not  tied  to  follow  that  which  is  more 
safe^  but  that  which  is  more  charitable  and  prudent.    In  dabiia  Juris 
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tuliorpars  9eq%enda  eH,  et  obedire  teneor,  si  commode  passim,  was  the 
rale :  because  the  reason  abstractedly  considered  makes  the  question 
safe  on  either  side,  as  the  determination  happens ;  and  the  avoiding 
an  intolerable  inconvenience  is  as  considerable  as  the  accidental  se- 
curity, and  in  many  cases  more  complying  with  charity,  because  in 
a  question  in  which  the  conscience  is  probable  there  is  a  great  safety 
without  taking  in  the  advantage  of  a  safe  ihatter,  by  the  proper  effi« 
cacy  and  influence  of  the  reason  making  a  probable  and  an  honest 
conscience;  but  then  when  the  safety  is  provided  for  fairly  other 
ways,  and  for  the  most  part  sufficiently,  and  the  inconvenience  on 
the  other  side  is  not  provided  for;  in  idl  such  cases  we  must  leave 
that  which  is  materially  sure,  for  the  choice  of  that  which  in  its 
formality  is  equallv  sure,  and  in  its  matter  more  charitable.  A  little 
child  came  to  my  door  for  alms,  of  whom  I  was  told  he  was  run  from 
Ins  mother^s  house  and  his  own  honest  employment;  but  in  his 
wandering  he  was  almost  starved :  I  found  that  if  I  relieved  him,  he 
would  not  return  to  lus  mother,  if  I  did  not  relieve  him,  he  would 
not  be  able.  I  considered  that  indeed  his  soul's  interests  were  more 
to  be  r^^arded  and  secured  than  his  body,  and  his  sin  rather  to  be 
preventdi  than  his  sickness,  and  therefore  not  to  relieve  him  seemed 
at  first  the  greater  charity.  But  when  I  weighed  against  these  con- 
siderations, that  his  sin  is  uncertain,  and  future,  and  arbitrary,  but 
his  need  is  certain,  and  present,  and  natural ;  that  he  may  choose 
whether  he  will  sin  or  no;  but  cannot  in  the  present  case  choose 
whether  he  will  perish  or  no ;  that  if  he  be  not  relieved  he  dies  in  his 
sm,  but  many  things  may  intervene  to  reform  his  vicious  inclination ; 
that  the  natural  necessity  is  extreme,  but  that  he  will  sin  is  no  way 
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necessary,  and  hath  in  it  no  degrees  of  unavoidable  necessity;  and 
above  all,  that  if  he  abuses  my  refief  to  evil  purposes  which  I  intended 
not,  it  is  his  fiiult,  not  mine ;  but  the  question  being  concerning  my 
duty  not  his,  and  that  to  rdieve  him  is  my  duty  and  not  his,  and 
that  therefore  if  I  do  not  rdieve  him,  the  sin  is  also  mine  and  not 
his ;  and  that  by  bidding  of  him  to  do  his  duty  I  acquit  myself  on 
one  side,  but  by  bidding  him  to  be  warm  and  fed,  I  cannot  be  ac- 
quitted on  the  other,  I  took  that  side  which  was  at  least  equally  sure 
and  certainly  more  charitable. 

§  5.  This  also  happens  in  the  matter  of  justice  very  often.  It  is 
the  surer  side  in  many  cases  to  restore,  and  is  a  testimony  of  an 
honest  mind,  that  to  secure  its  eternal  interest,  will  quit  the  temporal 
But  if  to  restore  will  undo  a  man,  and  the  case  is  indifferent,  or  at 
least  probable  that  he  is  not  bound,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
store, though  to  restore  be.  the  surer  side ;  and  if  the  intercut  of  a 
third  person,  as  of  wife,  or  children,  be  also  involved  in  the  question^ 
then  the  enquiring  person  bound  is  not  to  restore ;  because  in  the 
present  case  there  is  a  certain  uncharitableness,  and  but  an  uncertain 
justice,  that  is,  a  duty  certainly  omitted,  for  the  securing  of  another 
that  is  not  certain. 
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§  6.  4)  When  the  more  probable  is  also  the  more  safe^  there  is 
no  qaestion  but  the  safer  is  to  be  chosen.  For  so^  the  conscience  is 
made  the  more  sure  both  materially  and  formally ;  that  is,  by  the 
better  reason,  and  the  more  advantageous  matter,  and  he  that  does 
otherwise,  exposes  himself  to  an  evident  danger  of  sinning,  having 
nothing  to  out-balance  either  the  direct  reason,  or  the  accidental 
safety. 

§  7.  5)  Sometimes  it  happens  that  what  is  safe  in  one  regard,  id 
dangerous  in  another,  and  on  each  side  of  the  probability  there  is  a 
danger  and  a  safety.  Yittoria  Columbina  a  Yenetian  lady  was  mar- 
ried to  five  magnifico's  successively;  and  they  all  being  dead,  and 
she  left  very  rich,  young,  and  tempted  to  a  sixth  marriage,  advises 
with  her  confessor  whether  or  no  she  may  lawfully  do  it  ?  he  tells 
her  that  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain  that  she  may;  but  it 
were  better  if  she  kept  her  widowhood,  and  after  so  much  sense  of 
mortality  retire  to  religion.  But  that  he  may  determine  her  case 
with  more  certainty  she  tells  him,  she  had  once  resolved  with  herself 
to  live  a  widow,  but  finds  she  shall  not  be  free  from  temptation  in 
that  state,  and  desires  him  to  tell  her  if  she  may  lawfully  marry,  not-* 
withstanding  that  resolution,  which  now  to  be  something  altered  he 
perceives  by  her  question.  He  answers,  that  it  is  the  surest  course 
to  determine  for  chastity  and  abstinence,  her  state  of  widowhood 
being  more  certainly  pleasing  than  the  other.  Sut  then  she  hints 
her  temptation,  and  asks  if  some  sure  coarse  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
her  being  secured  in  that  point  too  ?  This  arrests  his  thoughts  upon 
a  new  consideration,  but  the  result  is  this : 

§  8.  1)  When  there  are  two  securities  to  be  provided  for,  one  of 
the  thing,  and  the  other  of  the  person ;  that  of  the  person  is  first  to 
be  provided  for.  It  is  the  safer  part  of  the  question  to  determine  on 
the  side  of  chastity,  or  virginity,  or  widowhood,  but  this  may  be  the 
unsafer  side  to  the  person,  who  if  he  suffers  temptation  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  that  answer  which  gives  him  remedy  and  ease. 

§  9.  2)  But  if  it  happens  that  there  is  danger  on  either  side  to 
the  person,  that  is  the  surer  side  which  provides  against  that  tempta^ 
tion  which  is  strongest  and  most  imminent,  and  which  if  it  prevails 
is  of  the  worst  consequence. 

§  10.  3)  This  is  also  to  be  understood  in  those  cases  when  tem- 
poml  life  is  offered  in  question  against  the  danger  of  a  sin.  Michael 
Verinus  a  young  gentleman  of  Spain,  by  reason  of  his  living  a  single 
life  was  pressed  with  so  great  inconvenience  that  he  fell  into  a  lin- 

Siring  and  dangerous  sickness.  The  physicians  advise  him  to  use 
s  remedy,  though  he  be  not  married,  and  being  it  was  in  order  to 
his  health,  which  was  not  else  to  be  recovered,  they  presumed  it  law- 
ful, or  did  not  care  whether  it  were  or  no,  but  however  they  advise 
him  to  it.  He  doubts  of  it,  and  dares  not  be  uncharitable  and  die 
for  want  of  remedy,  if  he  might  have  it,  and  yet  dares  not  commit 
an  act  of  uncleanliness ;  but  finding  on  either  hand  a  sin  threatening 
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him,  and  if  he  flies  from  a  lion  he  meets  a  bear^  or  is  told  that  a 
bear  is  in  the  way :  he  at  last  flies  firom  the  evil  beast  that  stood 
before  him,  and  chooses  that  way  which  was  evidently  the  safest,  not 
to  his  health,  but  to  his  salvation,  not  to  his  body,  but  his  soul ;  and 
chose  rather  to  die,  than  to  do  that  which  he  was  certainly  persuaded 
to  be  a  sin,  and  of  the  other  he  was  not  so  sure. 

Sola  Venus  potnit  lento  snccuirere  morbo, 
Ne  86  poliueret,  maluit  illc  moiil 

In  other  things,  the  prudence  of  a  guide  must  be  his  only  rule. 
The  sum  is  this  : 

§  11.  1)  If  the  doubt  be  equal  and  the  danger  equal,  the  doubt 
must  be  laid  aside,  or  there  can  be  no  action  consequent :  and  for 
the  danger,  if  you  choose  one,  you  may  choose  either,  for  there  is  no 
difference ;  a  dagger  or  a  sword  is  all  one  to  him  that  must  die  by 
one. 

^  12.  2)  If  the  doubt  be  unequal  and  the  danger  equal,  the  reso- 
lution must  be  on  that  side  where  there  is  the  most  confidence,  that 
is,  where  the  less  cause  of  doubting  is  apprehended ;  as  if  I  have  but 
enough  to  give  one  alms,  and  I  see  two  ready  to  perish,  and  I  can 
relieve  but  one ;  the  danger  is  equal,  for  pasce  fame  morieniem,  H 
nonpavisii,  occtdisti,  said  S.  Ambrose '°:  but  one  is  my  friend,  and 
the  other  is  a  stranger ;  in  this  case  the  doubt  is  unequal,  and  I 
ought  to  prefer  my  fnend. 

§  IS.  8)  If  the  danger  be  unequal,  and  the  doubt  equal,  the 
resolution  must  be  made  in  compliance  with  our  safety.  For  there 
is  nothing  to  weigh  down  in  the  doubt,  yet  there  is  something  to 
weigh  down  in  the  danger,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

§  14.  4)  If  the  doubt  be  unequal,  and  the  danger  unequal,  there 
we  must  take  the  least  danger,  though  on  the  least  side  of  the  pro- 
bability, because  there  can  no  degree  of  sin  be  consented  to ;  and 
therefore  when  by  our  own  fault  or  infelicity  we  must  be  forced  to 
fall  upon  one,  we  must  take  the  less,  by  the  same  reason  for  which 
we  are  to  refuse  all  that  we  can.  Msevius  Caligarius  a  Boman  gen- 
tleman and  newly  converted  to  Christianity,  observes  that  his  friend 
Agricola  was  pursued  by  his  enemies  unto  death,  and  was  by  them 
asked  concermng  him  whether  he  were  in  his  house  or  no.  He  knew 
he  was,  but  knows  also  that  if  he  confesses  it  he  shall  die.  He 
doubts  whether  it  be  lawful  to  lie  to  save  his  friend's  life  or  no,  and 
cannot  resolve  whether  it  be  or  no,  but  inclines  rather  to  think  it  is 
not  lawful.  But  he  considers  if  it  be  lawful,  then  he  is  guilty  of  his 
friend's  death,  who  refused  to  save  him  at  an  innocent  charge.  But 
if  it  be  not  lawful,  he  does  but  tell  an  officious  lie,  so  long  as  the 
doubt  remains,  he  must  rather  venture  upon  an  uncertain  sin  in  the 
officious  lie,  than  the  uncertain  but  greater  sin  of  homicide. 

>  [AngeL  Politian.,  epigr.  p.  616.]  cap.  21,  col.  440;  but  see  the  note  on  tht 

*  [So  Oratian,   part  1,  dist  Ixxxri.      passage.]    • 
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These  are  the  caaes  in  which  the  danger  ia  on  both  aides. 

&  15.  5)  Bat  if  there  be  danger  on  one  side  only^  and  a  doubt  on 
bom  sides,  there  ia  no  question  but  that  side  is  to  be  chosen  where 
there  ia  no  danger ;  unless  the  doubt  on  one  side  be  contemptible 
and  inconsiderable,  and  the  other  not  so. 


RULE  VI. 

XT  IS  LAWfUL  FOB  TBI  OONSCIEirCB  TO  PBOGBED  TO  ACTION  AGAINST  A  DOUBT 
THAT  IS  KBfiELT  SFBCULATTVB. 

§  1.  In  a  sure  conscience  the  speculative  and  the  practical  are  the 
same  in  certain  consequence,  as  I  have  already  proved  in  its  own 
place  °;  but  in  a  doubting  conscience  the  case  is  differing.  For 
though  it  be  ordinarily  true  here  also  that  he  that  doubts  specula- 
tively does  also  doubt  practically ;  as  if  he  doubts  concerning  all 
usurarious  contracts,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  no  to  use  any,  he  doubts 
also  concerning  this  which  himself  uses,  if  it  be  usurarious.  But  be- 
cause there  may  intervene  a  special  case,  and  that  which  is  true  in 
general  may  be  altered  in  the  particular,  it  may  happen  that  he  may 
be  certain  and  determined  in  the  particular  when  he  is  not  so  in  the 
general ;  that  is,  when  the  case  is  special,  by  privilege  or  exemption, 
or  the  ceasing  of  the  reason,  or  bv  any  other  special  case  he  may 
think  himself  acquitted,  when  yet  the  action  is  culpable  in  its  whole 
kind. 

§  2.  But  by  a  speculative  doubt  sometimes  is  meant  not  the  ge- 
neral, but  the  question  abstracted  from  circumstances ;  and  in  this  it 
sometimes  happens  that  though  the  conscience  doubt  concerning  the 
question,  yet  it  does  not  doubt  concerning  the  practice.  Titius  is 
possessed  of  a  field  on  which  he  entered  by  inheritance,  and  wholly 
without  fraud  and  violence ;  but  yet  upon  some  supervening  notices 
he  afterwards  doubts  whether  the  field  be  his  own  by  a  just  title"; 
but  because  he  is  informed  by  his  confessor  and  others  on  whom  he 
^oes  and  may  rely,  that  possession  is  a  collateral  title,  and  that  what 
he  so  possesses  he  may  still  dwell  upon  till  it  be  certain  that  it  is  not 
his  own ;  he  rests  at  quiet  in  his  mind,  because  possession  is  stronger 
than  his  doubt,  though  it  cannot  prevail  against  demonstration. 

§  S.  Maiy  of  Eheims,  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  is  told  by  his  captain 
that  her  husband  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavy ;  after  her  year  of 
mourning  was  expired  she  marries  again  to  a  citizen  of  Bheims,  and 

B  Chap.  11  rule  3.  [p.  52,  &c.] 

*  [Bardus,  discept  iv.  cap.  18.  p.  224  ^  et  dUcept.  ▼.  cap.  4.  p.  303, 4.] 
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cohabits  with  him  two  jearsP;  after  which  she  is  told  that  her  first 
husband  escaped  to  Tarentum^  and  there  lives  in  obscurity.  Upon 
this  she  doabts  whether  the  citizen  be  really  her  husband  or  no ;  yet 
living  with  him  he  demands  her  to  pay  her  conjugal  duty,  she  en- 
quires whether  during  this  doubt  she  may  or  no,  and  is  answered 
afi&rmatively  upon  the  same  grounds :  the  citizen  is  in  possession  of 
the  marriage,  and  this  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by  a  doubt,  but  by  a 
certainty,  especially  since  the  doubt  is  but  a  speculative  doubt,  not  a 
practical.  For  it  is  no  good  argument  to  say,  I  doubt  whether  this 
man  be  mv  husband  or  no,  therefore  if  I  consent  to  him  I  commit 
adultery ;  for  the  presumption  lyin^  upon  the  possessor,  though  his 
title  be  dubious,  ^et  his  possession  is  not,  and  either  of  them  both 
are  to  have  a  portion  in  the  effect,  and  therefore  the  certain  posses- 
sion in  a  dubious  title  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  dubious  title  with- 
out possession,  and  therefore  this  kind  of  doubt  ought  not  to  hinder 
the  effect  of  the  present  duty.  For  in  this  case  it  is  not  true, — 'the 
antecedent  is  doubtful,  therefore  so  is  the  consequent/  For  as  out  of 
&lsehood  truth  mav  come,  so  out  of  doubts  may  come  certainty.  I 
see  a  great  way  off  father  Orimaldi  moving  his  lips ;  I  suppose  he 
is  disputing,  whom  vet  I  was  told  not  to  be  alive.  I  argue  thus, '  He 
disputes,  therefore  he  is  not  dead.'  The  consequent  is  certain,  but 
the  antecedent  is  doubtful ;  so  it  is  in  the  present  case.  I  doubt 
whether  this  woman  be  and  onght  to  be  my  wife,  but  because  she  is 
legally  so  and  so  reputed  and  in  possession,  I  do  infer  that  there- 
fore I  must  pay  my  duty  to  her,  till  it  be  certain  that  she  is  not  my 
wife.  For  though  I  doubt  of  the  person  whether  or  no  she  be  my 
wife,  vet  I  am  certain,  or  I  may  be  certain  of  this,  that  he  that  ap- 

E roaches  to  her  who  is  in  possession  of  marriage  may  do  it  lawfully ; 
e  only  does  fornicate  who  approaches  to  her  of  whom  I  am  certain 
that  she  is  not  my  wife.  Sut  if  of  this  proposition  also  I  doubt,  the 
doubt  is  practical,  and  I  may  not  do  it,  till  b^  some  means  the  doubt 
be  resolved  or  laid  aside.  But  so  long  as  it  is  a  question  specula- 
tive, the  action  may  be  determinate  and  lawful,  and  introduced  upon 
many  accounts. 

§  4.  For  the  fuller  manifestation  of  which  secret,  because  it  is  of 
great  concernment,  and  hath  influence  upon  the  conscience  in  many 
great  actions  and  entercourse  of  human  society,  it  is  remarkable  that 
we  cannot  argue  thus, — ^This  man  is  not  bona  fidei  possessor ,  a  '  pos- 
sessor by  a  just  faith,'  therefore  he  possesses  it  mala  fide,  'by  an 
unjust :'  so  neither  does  this  follow.  This  man  possesses  it  not  with 
an  evil  Cuth,  therefore  he  possesses  it  with  a  good  faith.  It  does 
neither  way  follow  negatively.  But  this  consequence  is  good, — He  is 
a  possessor  by  a  good  faith,  therefore  he  does  not  possess  it  by  an 
evu.  Or,  He  is  a  possessor  by  an  evil  faith,  therefore  he  does  not 
possess  it  by  a  good ;  it  follows  either  way  afBrmatively.  The  reason 
of  the  difference  is  this ;  if  it  be  good  it  cannot  be  bad ;  and  if  it  be 

'  ['yeaT.'-A.] 
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bad  it  cannot  be  good ;  if  it  be  one^  it  cannot  be  the  other^  but  it 
may  happen  that  it  may  be  neither  good  nor  bad^  for  there  is  a 
medium  or  a  third  between  good  and  bad  faith  or  honesty  of  posses- 
sion ;  and  this  consists  in  a  speculative  doubt,  by  which  the  possessor 
doubts  whether  that  which  is  in  his  hands  be  in  his  right,  or  belongs 
to  him  or  to  another;  and  that  he  who  so  doubts  hath  neither  good 
nor  bad  faith  is  expressed  by  the  gloss  in  LI.  C,  De  acq.  pass. ^  gL 
in  L  2.ff,  Pro  solut.^  et gL  in  /.  3.  §  '  Oenera'  ff.  De  acq.poss.^ 

§  5.  The  consequent  of  which  is  this,  that  oecause  he  who  so 
doubts  is  not  bona  fidei  possessor,  therefore  he  cannot  from  thence 
begin  to  prescribe  or  to  acquire  a  just  title,  because  of  the  rule  of  the 
law'.  Quod  ah  initio  non  valuit,  progre89u  temporia  valere  mm  debet, 
and  it  cannot  by  time  get  strength  to  walk  which  enters  into  the 
world  without  feet;  now  the  doubting  conscience  is  but  a  lame  sup- 
porter. But  yet  because  such  a' conscience  which  only  hath  this 
speculative  doubt  is  not  mala  fidei  poseeaaor,  therefore  he  may  law- 
fully still  retain  the  possession  till  the  contrary  be  evicted. 

There  is  this  only  to  be  added,  that  although  prescription  or  other 
ways  of  just  title  cannot  begin  with  a  doubting  conscience,  yet  if  it 
entered  with  a  throughly  persuaded  conscience,  it  may  go  on  though 
it  be  disquieted  by  a  supervening  doubt.  The  reason  is,-  because  it 
having  lawful  parents  of  its  birth  and  first  production,  cannot  be 
killed  and  destroyed  by  a  suit  at  law ;  it  began  well,  and  therefore  had 
just  principles  of  its  progression,  and  whatsoever  hath  the  first  ad- 
vantage of  just  and  reasonable,  is  always  to  be  so  presumed  till  the 
contrary  be  proved ;  a  doubt  therefore  may  make  the  man  unquiet, 
and  tie  him  to  enquire,  but  cannot  interrupt  the  possession  or  the 
beginning  and  growing  title.  Besides  tlie  reason,  this  sentence  is 
confirmed  by  the  concurring  testimonies  of  Bartolus,  Imola,  Sylvester, 
Pelinus,  Balbus,  and  Johannes  Hannibal,  under  their  titles  De  pra^ 
scriptionibus  et  ueucapionibus. 

§  6.  There  are  some  accidental  hardnesses  to  the  conscience  which 
are  innocent,  and  because  besides  the  even  measures  of  good  and  evil 
by  lawful  and  unlawful,  there  are  some  paths  chalked  out  to  us  by 
necessities,  by  conveniences,  by  presumptions,  by  securities,  and  other 
indefinite  aims  at  things  which  can  sometimes  weigh  down  the  best 
of  our  imperfect  conjectures  in  some  obscure  cases,  we  may  as  well 
walk  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  better  too,  than  to  walk  quite  in 
the  dark ;  and  not  only  the  sun  is  appointed  to  rule  the  day,  but 
there  are  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night :  plain  and 
easy  rules  make  a  sure  consciences^  but  the  doubtful  and  the  dark 
must  be  content  with  a  less  light. 

§  7.  For,  unlearned  men  are  oftentimes  beset  with  the  arguments 

P  [Cod.  Justin.,  lib.  vii.  tit  32.  1.  1,  '  [ibid.,  tit.  ii.  1.  3.  col  416.] 

col.  1645,  ed.  fol.  Par.  1576.]  •  [vid.  digest.,  lib.  1.  tit  17,  *Dc  di- 

«  [Digest,  lib.  xli.  tit  4.  L  2.  torn.  iii.  vers.  reg.  jur./  L  29.  Gotbofred.,  corp, 

col.  487,  ed.  fol.  Antv.  1575.]  jur.  civil,  col.  1854.] 
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of  a  talking  man,  which  they  cannot  answer,  but  create  a  specalative 
doubt,  and  such  as  destroys  all  the  certainty  of  evidence  which  they 
had ;  but  if  they  should  not  stick  to  their  own  conclusion  in  despite 
of  all  the  objections  by  a  certainty  of  adhesion,  they  might  be  dis- 
turbed in  every  thing,  and  confident  in  nothing,  and  mi^ht  if  they 
met  with  a  heretic  be  fooled  out  of  their  religion,  and  quit  the  most 
material  parts  of  their  belief.  And  even  the  learned  have  in  many 
articles  a  presumptive  assent  to  their  propositions ;  and  if  they  be 
made  to  doubt  ia  their  understanding  by  the  opposition  of  an  adver- 
sary, they  are  not  instantly  to  change  their  practice,  but  to  enquire 
farther.  For  if  after  every  such  doubting  their  practice  must  be 
insecure  or  criminal,  they  may  be  forced  to  a  lightness  greater  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  priests^ :  and  some  men  can  believe  well,  and 
dispute  ill,  but  yet  their  faith  must  not  change  at  the  argument  of 
every  sophister.  In  these  cases  the  practice  is  made  secure  by  a 
collateral  light,  and  he  is  defended  from  change  by  reputation,  and 
custdm,  by  fear  of  scandal,  and  the  tie  of  laws,  i^nd  by  many  other 
indirect  instruments  of  determination,  which  although  they  cannot 
out-wit  the  contrary  arguments,  yet  they  ought  to  outweigh  the 
doubt,  and  guide  the  will,  and  rule  the  conscience  in  such  cases. 

§  8.  There  is  nothing  but  a  weak  man  may  doubt  of,  but  if  he  be 
well,  he  must  not  change  his  foot,  till  it  be  made  certain  to  him  that 
he  is  deceived ;  let  him  consider  what  he  please,  and  determine  at 
leisure;  let  him  be  swift  to  hear,  but  slow  to  speak,  and  slower  yet 
in  declaring  by  his  action  and  changed  course,  that  his  doubt  hath 
prevailed  upon  him.  I  knew  a  scholar  once  who  was  a  man  of  a 
quick  apprehension,  and  easy  to  receive  an  objection,  who  when  he 
read  the  Roman  doctors  was  very  much  of  their  opinion,  and  as 
much  against  them  when  he  read  their  adversaries;  but  kept  himself 
to  the  religion  of  his  country,  concerning  which  at  all  times  he 
remembered  that  there  were  rare  arguments  and  answers  respectively, 
though  he  could  not  then  think  upon  them.  There  are  temptations 
of  fidth  and  opinion,  and  they  are  to  be  resisted  sometimes  by  indi- 
rect ways  of  proceeding,  and  artifices  of  the  spirit ;  and  sometimes 
men  in  sickness  are  afflicted  with  doubting  and  trembling  consciences, 
but  yet  are  supported  only  with  general  remembrances,  they  consider 
that  there  are  comforts,  and  excellent  promises,  and  instruments  of 
hope,  and  wise  and  holy  sayings  by  wnich  they  were  nursed  up  to 
that  height  of  strength,  that  they  are  now  able  to  fight  in  the  dark  : 
if  the  speculative  doubting  conscience  should  always  prevail  in  prac- 
tice, the  ignorant  might  be  abused  and  miserable  in  all  things,  and 
the  learned  in  most. 

'  [Herod.  Euterp.,  cap.  Ixxxix.] 
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ET7LB  VII. 

BYEKT  DICTATE  AVI)  JITDQHXNT  OF  THV  COHSCIENOEy  THOUGH  IT  BE  LITTLE 
AND  LESS  MATBBIAL^  IB  SUFFICISVT  AND  ICAT  BE  HADE  USE  OF  FOE  THE 
DEFOSITIOV  OF  A  DOUBT. 

6  1.  EvEST  litde  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  will,  or  to 
maie  an  honest  or  a  probable  conscience,  as  I  have  proved  in  the 
foregoing  chapter";  but  in  a  doubting  conscience,  tnat  is,  where 
there  are  seemingly  great  reasons  of  eiwer  side,  and  the  conscience 
not  able  to  determine  between  them,  but  hangs  like  a  needle  between 
two  loadstones,  and  can  go  to  neither,  because  it  equally  inclines  to 
both ;  there  it  is,  that  any  little  dictate  that  can  come  on  one  side 
and  turn  the  scale  is  to  be  admitted  to  counsel  and  to  action :  for  a 
doubt  is  a  disease  in  conscienoe,  like  an  irresolution  in  action,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  removed  at  any  just  rate,  and  any  excuse  taken  rather 
than  have  it  permitted.  For  even  to  wash  in  Jordan  may  cure  a 
leprosy,  and  a  glass  of  wine  may  ease  the  infirmities  of  the  stomach ; 
and  he  is  too  ceremonious  in  the  matter  of  life  and  death,  that  stands 
upon  punctilios  with  nature,  and  will  not  be  cured  but  by  rich  medi« 
cines.  For  in  a  doubting  conscienoe  the  immediate  cure  is  not  to 
choose  right,  that  is  the  remedy  in  an  erring  conscience ;  but  when 
the  disease  or  evil  is  doubting,  or  suspension,  the  remedy  is  deter- 
mination ;  and  to  effect  this,  whatsoever  is  sufficient  may  be  chosen 
and  used 

§  2.  Every  conscience  that  {proceeds  probably,  proceeds  honestly, 
unless  by  a  greater  probability  it  be  engaged  against  the  less;  now 
to  make  a  conscience  that  is  probable,  yet  even  more  probable,  a 
little  advantage  is  sufficient ;  which  is  to  be  imderstood  with  these 
cautions : 

§  8.  1)  When  the  doubt  is  equal  and  the  danger  alike  on  either 
side,  then  a  smaller  superfoetation  of  argument  will  do  the  work,  that 
is,  cure  the  doubting;  for  though  a  little  argument  is  not  alone  a 
ground  for  the  action  of  a  wise  man,  yet  a  little  overplus  of  reason 
will  take  off  this  calamity  of  irresolution  and  trepidation ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  outweigh  any  danger,  but  it  can  with  the  portion  of  the 
equal  measures  which  stand  on  its  own  side,  by  its  little  weight  cast 
the  balance. 

§  4.  2)  This  is  not  so  easily  to  be  admitted  when  the  judgment  of 
the  man  is  discemibly  and  perceivably  little  and  not  to  be  trusted, 
for  then  the  superadcution  that  is  made  by  him  to  any  part  of  the 
doubt  may  be  as  wholly  inconsiderable  as  the  doubt  itself  is  trouble- 
some ;  and  though  this  may  make  the  doubt  to  be  laid  aside,  as  it 

•  Rule  7.  [p.  192.] 
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will  also  determine  such  a  man  in  the  whole  traverse  of  the  question^ 
yet  it  is  the  worst  remedy  of  the  doubt^  and  an  insufficient  introduc- 
tion of  the  probability.  In  this  case  the  doubt  is  to  be  laid  aside  by 
the  advice  and  authority  of  some  person  fit  to  lead  him,  rather  than 
by  the  confidence  of  his  own  little  superadded  impertinency.  For 
indeed  it  is  not  good  to  have  the  sacredness  of  a  conscience  governed 
by  weakness  and  contingency. 

§  5.  S)  When  the  doubting  person  is  inconstant,  let  him  not 
speedily  act  what  he  lightly  determines  by  the  sudden  intervening 
hamonr;  for  he  that  changes  quickly  judges  lightlv,  but  fancies 
strongly,  and  acts  passionatelv,  and  repents  speedily  and  often; 
thcaiefore  let  such  a  man  when  he  perceives  his  own  infirmity  stop  at 
the  gates  of  action,  lest  the  laying  down  one  doubt  multiply  many, 
and  he  become  more  miserable  in  his  remedy  than  in  his  sickness. 

§  6.  In  pursuance  of  this  rule  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of  that  fear  be 
not  mistaken  for  doubt;  for  there  is  oftentimes  a  doubt  no  where  but 
in  the  will,  and  the  more  slender  and  weak  the  judgment  is,  often- 
times the  fear  is  greater;  and  sometimes  th^  fear  because  they  fear, 
and  not  because  thqr  have  reason :  when  therefore  the  doubt  does 
not  idy  upon  such  a  reason  as  can  be  formed  into  an  argument  and 
diaoonrse,  out  is  an  unreasonable  trouble,  and  an  infinite  nothing; 
the  doubt  ought  directly  to  be  laid  aside,  for  it  is  no  way  consider- 
able,  but  only  that  it  is  a  considerable  trouble. 


BTTLE  Vni. 
wnm  TWO  PBBCKFrs  oovtbabt  to  each  othek  meet  together  abottt  the 

SAKE  QITSSnOH,  THAT  IS  TO  BE  FBBFEBBED  WHICH  BINDS  KOST. 

^  1.  This  rule  we  learn. from  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  Ubi 
peneuli  necessUas  .  .  .  campulerit,  id  debemus  resolvere  quod  minari 
mexu  noicUur  oMi^are;  quid  autem  ex  hU  levins,  quidve  sit  graviue, 
pieiatu  aeumine  investiffemus\  The  council  instances  in  the  keep- 
ing wicked  oaths  and  promises,  where  though  the  instance  be  mis- 
taken, and  that  in  the  matter  of  wicked  promises  the  case  is  not 
perplexed,  and  it  is  no  sin  to  break  them,  but  a  sin  to  keep  them ; 
vet  upon  supposition  that  the  conscience  is  doubtful  whether  it  be 
lawfal  to  break  them,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  keep  them,  and 
fears  a  sin  on  either  side,  the  council  hath  given  a  nght  answer, 
the  evil  that  is  least  is  to  be  chosen.  JEtenim  dum  petyurare  com* 
pettimur,  Creatorem  quidem  qffendimus,  sed  nos  tantummodo  macu- 
Lmui :  cum  vera  noxia  promissa  complemus,  et  Lei  jussa  superbe 
eoiUemnimui,  ei  proximis  impia  crudeliUUe  nocemus,et  nos  ipeos  cru^ 

*  ConeiL  Tolet  fili  Cftn.Z  temp.  Martini  P.  [torn.  iiL  eoL  959.  D.] 
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deliori  fiiorik  gladio  irueidamua :  ^  he  that  having  sworn  to  do  an 
evil  turn  breaks  his  oath^  offends  Ood  by  putting  his  name  to  a  lie 
and  a  villany^  and  he  pollutes  his  own  soul :  bat  he  that  keeps  his 
oath  when  he  hath  so  sworn,  despises  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  hurts  his  neighbour  with  an  impious  cruelty,  and  destroys  him- 
self with  a  worse/  On  this  side  therefore  there  being  the  more 
and  worse  evils  than  on  the  other,  we  must  decline  furthest  from 
this.  For  if  all  evil  is  to  be  avoided,  then  all  degrees  of  evil  are; 
and  when  we  cannot  avoid  as  much  as  we  should,  we  must  avoid 
as  much  as  we  can.  We  must  choose  none  directly,  but  when  we 
are  forced  upon  some  by  our  own  infelicity  or  fault,  it  is  the  best 
remedy  for  the  gangrene  that  we  lose  our  arm  or  leg,  and  he  that  is 
in  the  fatal  necessity  no  otherwise  can  be  permitted  to  choose  a  sin, 
than  he  is  supposed  to  be  desirous  to  be  cut  of  the  stone,  when  upon 
any  terms  he  resolves  he  never  will  or  can  endure  the  torments  of 
the  disease.  The  great  reason  of  this  rule  is  that  which  was  given 
by  Aristotle^  iv  iyaBov  yhp  Xrfycp  yCveroLi  to  fkarrov  kokov 
irpbs  TO  fi€iCov  KaKov  iarl  yhp  to  ikarrov  kokov  fioXkov  olperov 
Tov  pj^iCovos'  TO  Vk  alp€Tov  iyoBov,  jccd  to  pBXXov  pielCov,  '  the  less 
evil  in  respect  of  the  greater  evil  is  to  be  accounted  good ;  because 
the  less  evil  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  greater ;  and  what  is  in 
any  sense  eligible  is  in  some  sense  good,  and  that  which  is  more  eli- 
gible is  a  greater  good.' 

§  2.  But  it  seems  something  harder  to  enquire  concerning  this 
case  when  it  relates  to  others :  for  so  it  uses  to  be  asked; 

Quest. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  advise,  to  counsel,  to  petition,  to  deter- 
mine, to  make  use  of  the  doubt  of  another,  or  his  necessity  or  per- 
plexity, and  to  call  upon  him  to  do  that  which  is  a  sin  ?  The  case 
is  this ;  PoUio  an  intemperate  and  wanton  young  man  falls  into  adul- 
teries and  unnatural  lusts;  his  friend  FubUus  Asinius  advises  him 
not  so,  but  if  he  will  not  leave  his  vileness,  better  it  is  to  satisfy  his 
lust  by  single  fornication,  and  the  less  harmful  complications  : 

Et  qaas  Euphrates,  et  quas  mihi  mittit  Orontes 
Me  capiant ;  nolo  furta  pudica  thori '. 

Whether  or  no  Fublius  does  well  or  no  in  giving  this  advice,  is 
the  question.  The  reasons  of  doubting  are  these :  because  he  that 
advises  evil  is  guilty  of  the  sin  which  he  procures ;  and  he  that  any 
way  consents  or  induces  another  to  sin,  shall  be  partner  in  the 
punishment. 

§  8.  To  this  I  answer, 

1]  That  in  the  whole  entercourse  there  are  to  be  considered  the 

"  Ethic.  Nic,  lib.  v.  cap;  7.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1131.] 
«  [Propert,  lib.  ii.  cleg.  23.  lin.  21.1 
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formal  sin^  the  material  part  of  the  action^  and  the  degrees  of  the 
obliquity.  The  formal  part^  or  the  sinfulness  cannot^  mast  not  be 
countenanced^  or  assisted  at  all^  directly  or  indirectly;  and  in  the 
present  case  it  is  so  far  from  being  countenanced,  that  it  is  reduced 
to  as  little  a  proportion  as  it  can,  as  near  to  a  destruction  as  the 
present  necessity  or  perplexity  will  permit,  and  it  is  out  of  hatred  to 
the  obliquity  or  sinfulness  that  this  lesser  way  is  propounded.  Pilate 
seeing  the  Jews  resolved  to  do  a  spite  to  the  holy  and  most  innocent 
Jesus,  propounded  to  them  a  lesser  way  than  murdering  him ;  '^  I 
will  scourge  Him,  and  let  Him  go.''  Pilate's  conscience  was  not 
perplexed,  though  his  interest  was,  and  therefore  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  him  to  do  either,  and  neither  ought  he  to  have  propounded 
the  lesser  evil,  which  it  may  be  themselves  did  not  design :  indeed 
if  they  were  resolved  to  do  one,  he  might  have  persuaded  the  less, 
not  absolutely  (for  nothing  could  have  made  that  lawful)  but  com- 
paratively, that  is,  rather  that  than  the  other,  if  ye  will  do  one« 

§  4.  2)  But  for  the  material  part  of  the  action,  if  it  be  already 
prepared,  and  the  malice  known  and  declared,  it  is  lawful  to  pro- 
pound a  less  instance  of  the  sin  without  persuading  to  it;  which  is  to 
be  understood  with  these  cautions : 

a]  That  it  be  only  with  a  purpose  of  hindering  a  greater. 
P)  When  the  lesser  cannot  be  hindered,  but  at  least  so  much 
must  be  done  by  way  of  redemption.  As  if  Gains  resolves  to  ravish 
a  matron  to  satisfy  bis  lust,  it  is  lawful  to  divert  his  lust  upon  a  com- 
mon prostitute,  who  sells  her  soul  for  bread ;  because  her  malice  is 
always  ready  and  watches  for  an  opportunity,  and  sins  no  less  if  she 
wants  opportunity  which  she  thirsts  after. 

y)  That  it  be  ever  without  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person  :  as  if 
one  of  the  banditti  intends  to  bU  one  man,  and  this  happens  to  be 
offered  to  a  public  and  a  brave  man,  it  is  not  lawful  to  point  out  his 
sword  to  the  striking  of  a  meaner  person  to  save  the  other,  because 
though  in  respect  of  the  effect  it  oe  a  less  evil,  yet  it  is  a  direct 
nncharitableness  to  a  third,  which  can  receive  no  warrant  or  legiti- 
mation by  the  intention  of  the  propounder ;  for  although  he  intends 
that  a  less  evil  be  done  for  the  public,  yet  he  intends  a  greater  evil 
to  the  particular. 

h)  That  it  be  in  a  case  certainly  known  where  the  malice  is  appa- 
rent and  declared,  and  the  matter  prepared :  for  thus  we  see  that 
Ood  who  sees  the  hearts  of  men,  diverts  their  prepared  malice  upon 
some  special  matter  which  serves  the  ends  of  His  providence,  and 
verifies  the  prophecies  of  God,  and  so  brings  His  designs  to  effect^ 
and  a  certain  event  by  contingent  or  voluntary  instruments.  But  we 
may  no  further  imitate  this,  than  we  can  attain  to  little  portions  of 
the  knowledge  of  men's  private  and  particular  purposes. 

§  5.  8)  But  as  for  the  degrees  of  the  obliquity  or  irregularity,  it  is 
certain,  none  is  to  be  persuaded  or  assisted  directly,  but  suffered  in 
the  whole,  and  persuaded  in  the  instance  by  way  of  remedy  against 
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the  greater  and  more  intolerable.  Thus  Moses  permitted  divorces, 
that  the  Jews  might  not  commit  open  and  frequent  adulteries,  or  kill 
their  wives  when  they  grew  weary  of  them.  Thus  an  inconvenience 
is  suffered  rather  than  a  mischief  shall  be  introduced:  and  some 
fooleries  and  weak  usages  are  suffered  in  some  churches,  rather  than 
by  reforming  them  make  the  ignorant  people  think  all  religion  is 
indifferent :  and  if  all  the  people  of  the  Qreek  church  did  perceive 
that  any  of  their  old  customs  were  fit  to  be  rescinded,  they  would 
upon  the  same  easiness  quit  their  whole  religion  and  turn  Turks. 
And  though  an  error  is  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  church  when  it 
can  be  peaceably  amended,  and  when  it  cannot  it  is,  as  often  as  it 
can  be,  peaceably  to  be  discouraged ;  yet  when  the  necessity  is  great, 
and  the  evil  feared  is  certain  and  felt,  and  is  intolerable ;  it  is  a  sad 
necessity,  but  no  man  can  help  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  as  it 
may,  the  lesser  error  is  to  be  enciured  till  it  can  be  remedied,  with  a 
remedy  that  is  not  worse  than  the  disease. 


§  6.  Upon  this  occasion,  and  for  the  reducing  the  rule  to  practice, 
and  to  regulate  a  case  which  now-a-days  happens  too  frequently ;  it  is 
not  amiss  to  enquire  concerning  the  necessities  of  women  married  to 
adulterous  and  morose  vile-natured  husbands ;  whether  it  be  lawful 
for  a  wife  out  of  a  desire  to  live  with  some  degree  of  a  tolerable  com- 
fort, to  connive  at  her  husband's  stolen  pleasures,  and  to  permit  him 
quietlv  to  enjoy  his  folly  P  and  what  is  a  woman's  duty,  and  what 
were  her  most  prudent  course,  and  manner  of  deportment  ? 

J  7.  Some  of  great  reputation  in  the  church  of  Qod  both  of  old 
later  times  put  a  speedy  period  to  this  enquiiy,  and  absolutely 
condemn  it  as  unlawful  for  a  man  or  woman  to  live  with  their  hus- 
band or  wife  respectively,  if  either  of  them  be  notoriously  guilty  of 
adultery.  Of  this  opinion  was  8.  Hierome^,  saying  that  a  man  is  sub 
maledictione  si  adulCeram  reHneat,  he  is  'under  a  curse  if  he  retains 
an  adulteress  in  his  embraces.'  And  S.  Chrysostom' ;  Sicut  crude- 
lis  est  et  iniquus  qui  eastam  di/miUit,  sic  fatuus  est  et  injusius  qui 
retinet  mereiricem  ;  nam  patronus  turpitudinis  ejus  est  qui  crimen 
celat  uxoris;  '  as  he  is  cruel  and  unjust  who  puts  a  chaste  wife  from 
him,  so  he  is  unjust  and  a  fool  that  keeps  a  harlot :  for  he  is  a 
patron  of  his  wife's  turpitude,  who  conceals  his  wife's  adultery.' 
And  this  they  prove  out  of  Solomon^;  Qui  tenet  adulteram  stulius 
est;  almost  the  words  which  8.  Chrysostom  uses.  He  is  a  fool  that 
keeps  an  adulteress :  i<r€/3^s  it  is  in  the  Greek  LXX.  'He  is  an 
ungodly  man.'    And  of  the  same  opinion  was  Bucer  in  the  last  age, 

'  In  Matth«  six.  [torn.  iv.   part  1.  decret.,  part.  1.]  caua.  xxsii  q.  1.  cap. 

ooi  87.]  •  Sicut/  [coJ.  1738.] 

"  [Op.    imperfect    in    Matt,   honu  »  [  Prov.  iviiL  22.] 
jLZXii.,  torn.  Ti.  p.  135.  B ;  apnd  Gratian. 
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who  for  his  opinion  brings  two  arguments  which  are  not  contemp- 
tible. The  first  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxiv.  4^  where  God  enjoins 
that  if  a  man  puts  away  his  wife,  he  must  at  no  hand  receive  her 
again,  quia  ipsa  polluta  est,  she  is  defiled,  meaning  if  any  man  else 
hath  lien  with  her :  and  if  this  be  a  good  reason,  it  will  conclude 
stron^r,  that  if  she  have  committed  adultery,  she  may  not  be  enter- 
tained, because  in  that  case  she  is  more  polluted,  and  where  the 
reason  of  the  commandment  does  intervene,  there  also  the  obligation 
does  go  along.  But  the  other  is  yet  more  considerable ;  for  if  God 
eommanded  that  the  adulteress  should  be  stoned  to  death,  certainly 
He  much  rather  intended  she  should  be  turned  out  of  doors.  To 
which  I  add  this  consideration,  that  since  an  adulterer  is  made  one 
flesh  with  the  harlot  with  whom  he  mingles  impure  embraces,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  hath  dissolved  the  union  which  he  had  with  his  wife,  or 
she  with  her  husband ;  for  he  cannot  be  one  with  his  wife,  and  one 
with  the  harlot,  and  yet  he  be  one  in  himself  and  they  two,  for  that 
is  a  perfect  contradiction;  for  that  which  is  one  with  two,  is  not  one 
but  two*  Now  for  a  woman  to  lie  with  a  man,  or  a  man  with  a 
woman,  between  whom  there  is  not  a  just  and  legitimate  union, 
seems  to  be  an  unjust  and  illegitimate  uniting,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not be  lawful  to  lie  with  an  adulterer  who  is  one  with  an  harlot. 

§  8.  Before  I  come  to  the  resolution  of  the  question,  I  must 
describe  how  much  these  arguments  do  prove  and  infer;  because, 
though  they  do  not  prove  so  much  as  their  contrivers  do  intend,  yet 
they  do  something  towards  the  whole  question.  1)  The  words  of  S. 
Hierome  infer  nothing  but  this,  that  to  live  with  a  harlot  is  a  great 
calamity  and  a  horrible  curse,  and  it  cannot  indeed  tend  towards  a 
blessing,  or  end  well,  or  be  at  all  endured,  if  it  be  not  intended  to 
purposes  beyond  the  proper  effect  of  that  calamity.  He  that  is 
smitten  with  a  leprosv,  or  ne  that  is  hajiged  upon  a  tree,  is  accursed ; 
but  if  the  leprosy  makes  a  man  run  to  God  or  to  Christ,  or  the  man 
that  dies  upon  a  tree  does  confess  and  glorify  God,  and  by  his  death 
intends  to  do  so,  the  leper  shall  be  presented  pure  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  he  that  hangs  upon  the  tree  does  die  with  Christ,  and 
ahidl  reign  with  Him  for  ever*  2)  And  the  design  expressed  in  the 
words  of  S.  Chrysostom  do  verify  this  commentary  upon  the  words 
of  S.  Hierome.  Por  S.  Chirsostom  charging  not  only  infelicity  (as 
the  other  does)  but  folly  and  cruelty  upon  hmi  who  retains  a  harlot ; 
gives  this  reason,  because  he  is  a  patron  of  his  wife's  turpitude  if  he 
conceals  it;  meaning  it,  if  he  conceals  it  out  of  carelessness  and 
positive  neglect,  or  which  is  worse,  out  of  interest,  or  base  designs. 
All  wise  and  good  men  in  the  world  condemn  the  fact  of  Cato,  who 
did  lend  his  ^e  Martia,  a  virtuous  and  a  chaste  matron,  to  his  friend 
Hortensius :  he  that  conceals  his  wife's  crime  with  an  unwillingness 
to  reform  it,  or  a  pleasure  in  the  sin,  or  the  fruits  of  it,  is  his  wife's 
betrayer  and  murderer ;  nay,  he  is  an  adulterer  to  his  own  wife.  But 
these  words  cannot  be  true  in  all  cases,  for  he  that  conceals  her 

IX.  & 
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shame^  lest  the  discoYeiy  should  make  her  impudent  and  harden  her 
face,  he  is  no  patron  of  the  sin,  but  a  careful  ^ardian  watching  lest 
she  should  commit  a  worse.  And  this  also  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Solomon;  for  although  they  are  not  at  all  in  our  bibles, 
because  they  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  the  words  which 
arQ  found  in  the  Greek  LXX.  and  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  and  which 
were  certainly  in  the  bibles  which  S.  Hierome  and  S.  Chrysostom 
did  use,  and  which  were  the  cause  and  original  of  their  opinion,  have 
in  them  this  sense;  that  as  he  who  expels  a  good  woman  thrusts 
good  from  his  house,  so  he  that  does  not  thrust  an  evil  woman 
thence,  an  adulteress,  he  is  a  fool;  meaning  if  he  connives  at  her 
wickedness,  or  unless  he  have  something  to  sweeten  the  sufferance, 
or  some  pious  purposes  to  sanctify  his  action.  But  if  it  were  absob. 
lutely  unlawful,  then  the  adulteress  were  a  person  of  a  desperate  for- 
tune, irremediable  and  irrecoverable,  uncapable  of  mercy  or  repent- 
ance ;  or  if  she  were,  yet  her  husband's  charity  and  forgiveness  might 
by  no  means  be  instrumental  to  it ;  and  yet  8.  Paul  in  a  case  that 
was  extremely  bad,  even  in  the  case  of  infidelity.  Qui  ids  mulier  an 
virum  sis  hteralnra,  'what  knowest  thou  O  woman  whether  thou 
mayest  gain  thy  husband^?'  But  the  arguments  of  Bucer  being 
intended  directly  against  the  lawfulness  of  retaining  an  adulteress,  or 
living  with  an  adulterous  husband,  are  to  have  distinct  answers.  For 
although  where  a  commandment  is  given  with  a  reason,  wherever 
the  same  reason  is,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  there  is  the  same 
obligation,  because  although  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  precept,  yet  the  reason  did  not  binol  without  the  pre- 
cept, but  the  precept  does  bind  without  a  reason,  which  demonstrates 
that  the  obligation  proceeds  wholly  from  the  authority  of  God,  and 
not  from  the  reason,  (as  I  intend  to  shew  more  largely  in  its  proper 
place,)  yet  besides  this  I  say,  the  reason  is  not  rightly  rendered  in  the 
usual  translations:  Non poferit prior  maritus  reeipere,  quia poUuta 
est,  'the  first  husband  inay  not  receive  her,  because  she  is  de- 
filed :'  for  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  are  DKOBn"Te?g,  which  do  not 
signify  'because  she  is  polluted,'  but  quia /acta  est  folluere  se, 
'because  she  is  made  to  defile  herself;'  meaning  that  oecause  her 
first  husband  had  thrust  her  out  and  offered  her  to  be  humbled  bv 
him  that  would,  he  being  the  cause  of  that  pollution  hath  lost  all 
right  to  her,  and  the  privilege  of  restitution:  and  then  this  case 
refers  not  to  a  simple  adultery,  but  to  him  who  betrays  or  exposes  his 
wife  to  adultery;  and  indeed  such  a  person  might  not  in  Moses'  law 
receive  her  again :  and  this  was  the  case  of  Gato  and  Socrates^  who 
were  very  free  in  lending  their  wives,  as  a  man  lends  an  utensiL  As 
for  the  case  of  lapidation,  it  is  true,  the  woman  if  she  were  legally 
convicted  were  to  die;  but  the  husband  was  not  bound  to  accuse 
her,  he  might  pardon  her  if  he  pleased,  and  conceal  the  fact;  he 
might  pardon  her  for  his  share,  as  Christ  did  the  woman  taken  in 

»  [1  Cor.  ¥11  16.]  •   [See  vol.  i.  p.  S5.) 
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adultery ;  or  put  her  away  privately,  as  Joseph  upon  a  mistake  in- 
tended to  do  to  the  blessed  virgin-mother :  but  that  it  is  therefore 
unlawful  to  retain  her  whom  his  soul  loves,  whom  he  would  fain 
convert,  whom  he  desires  and  hopes  to  reform,  OTthat  God  did  intend 
the  good  man  should  not  use  any  of  his  charity  and  kindness  to  any 
such  purpose,  is  not  at  all  to  be  concluded  by  these  arguments.  Now 
as  to  the  last,  the  adulterous  man  is  one  with  the  harlot,  but  this 
union  is  not  a  natural  union,  but  a  spiritual  and  legal,  as  appears  by 
the  effect  of  second  and  third  marriages;  for  one  person  can  no  more 
be  one  naturally  with  two  or  three  successively,  than  he  can  be  one 
with  many  at  one  time ;  and  when  the  patriarchs  were  married  to 
divers  women  at  once,  they  were  not  naturally  one  with  them  aD,  but 
legally  they  were;  that  is,  they  were  conjoined  in  holy  bands,  and 
were  to  very  many  purposes  to  be  reckoned  but  as  one.  ^&  yip 
ela-iv  iviip  Kci  yvpt}  r^  ^ij<r€i,  r^  avinnfolq,  rp  ivA<r€i,  rfj  buf$i<r€i,  rf 
pC^,  r(p  Tp&ni^,  K€x<opiariUvoi  bi  eto-i  ra  ajfrjiiari  iceu  r<p  ipidfi^, 
said  Clemens.  They  were  one  person  by  union  of  affection,  they 
had  one  bed,  one  purse,  one  interest,  community  of  children,  com^ 
munication  of  bodies,  equal  rights^  as  to  the  power  of  marriage,  the 
same  band  of  duty,  tied  by  the  same  mystery.  Now  he  or  she  that 
commits  adultery  breaks  this  union,  and  divides  or  imparts  some  of 
the  rights  due  to  each  other  by  an  impure  person,  and  they  become 
one  flesh  in  an  impure  mixture.  Now  because  he  or  she  that  first 
breaks  this  union  loses  their  own  right  by  invading  or  giving  away 
another's,  therefore  the  offending  jperson  may  be  put  away  and  refused 
in  their  petition  of  right,  which  they  have  lost  by  doing  wrong.  But 
the  adultery  hath  not  so  united  the  offending  persons,  but  tnat  the 
union  can,  and  may  better  be  broke,  and  the  erring  ^fld;y  reduced  to 
his  rule  and  to  his  right.  For  it  is  but  a  legal,  and  it  is  a  spiritual . 
or  intdlectnal  union,  which  is  to  be  done  not  by  material  out  by 
moral  instruments,  which  can  eternally  return,  ana  be  effective  when 
they  do.  The  way  then  being  thus  &r  made  straight,  I  answer ; 
§  9.  That  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  may  have  in  it  great  piety  and 

Seat  charity  for  a  woman  still  to  cohabit  with  an  adulterous  hus- 
nd.  The  lawfulness  appears,  in  that  there  is  no  prohibition  by  a 
divine  commandment,  no  natural  uncleanness  in  it;  and  this  appears 
as  all  other  negative  pretences  can,  even  by  evacuating  the  pretences 
made  to  the  contrary.  Of  this  opinion  was  S.  Basil,  who  also  made- 
a  canon  for  it,  and  commanded  it  to  be  done  in  his  church,  as  ap- 
pears in  his  epistle  to  Amphilochins  <*.  The  same  also  was  the  sen- 
tence of  S.  Austin  to  Pollentius,  in  his  book  de  oduUerimB  conju^ 
giu^ :  and  of  pope  Pelagius  in  his  epistle  to  Mdleus  his  subdeacon*. 
But  they  it  seems  went  against  the  genend  stream,  for  they  were  not 

c  Epigt,  1.    [al.  clxKviii.]    can.  9.  ••  [lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  torn,  vi  col.  407.] 

[torn.  in.  p.  278,  4.]  et  ean.  21.  [cpisL         •  [Gratian.    decret,   part.    2.    caua. 
ezcix.  p.  29S.]  xxxil  qusst.  1.  cap.  6.  col  1736.] 
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only  forced  to  dispnte  it^  but  also  to  limit  the  question  and  the  per- 
mission. For  David  received  his  wife  MichoP  who  had  lived  with 
another  man;  and  S.  Paul  advises  the  wife  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband?;  and  Christ  forgave  the  woman  taken  in  adultery^  and 
God  not  only  is  ready  to  forgive,  but  calls  and  invites  His  church  to 
return  to  His  love  thoagh  she  hath  been  an  adulteress^  and  committed 
fornication  against  Him :  but  therefore  so  may  a  man,  but  it  ought 
onljr  to  be  done  in  case  the  sinning  person  does  repent :  only  8. 
Ba^  is  for  the  living  still  with  the  adulterer  though  he  wallow  in  his 
sin ;  but  does  not  think  it  fit  the  man  should  be  tied  to  do  so  to  his 
adulterous  wife.  That  he  or  she  respectively  mav  if  they  still  live 
with  the  sinning  person,  needs  no  other  proof  but  this,  that  the  inno- 
cent being  also  the  injured  person  may  forgive  the  injury  done  to 
them ;  and  that  it  may  have  in  it  great  piety  and  great  charity  is 
certain  upon  the  same  account  upon  which  it  can  be  piety  and  charity 
to  suffer  injuries,  to  be  patient,  to  have  a  long-suffering  spirit,  to 
exhort,  to  entreat,  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentance,  to  convert  a 
soul,  to  save  a  sinner  from  the  evil  of  his  way.  But  this  is  to  be 
practised  with  the  following  measures  and  cautions : 

§  10.  1)  The  innocent  person  must  not  be  bound  to  do  this, 
because  the  union  being  dissolved,  the  criminal  hath  lost  his  right, 
and  therefore  if  the  other  use  their  liberty,  they  do  no  wrong ;  and 
although  it  may  be  good  charity  in  many  instances  to  do  it,  yet  be- 
cause there  is  no  direct  obligation  in  any,  and  there  may  be  great 
uncharitableness  to  one's  seLT  as  the  case  may  happen,  no  one's 
liberty  is  to  be  prejudiced  in  this  particular,  but  they  are  to  be  ex- 
horted to  all  instances  of  charity ;  ever  remembering  that  saying  of 
God  by  the  prophet,  "  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  saith  He  hateth 
putting  away'.'' 

§  11.  2)  The  innocent  person  may  lawfully  retain  the  criminal, 
though  he  or  she  have  no  other  end  or  purpose  in  it  but  the  love  of 
the  person,  ot  the  retaininff  of  their  own  rights  temporal,  or  any 
other  thing  that  is  in  itseu  honest  and  lawful :  and  the  reason  is, 
because  the  fault  of  the  one  is  not  to  prejudice  the  other ;  and  it  is 
misery  enough  to  be  injured  in  their  direct  relation,  and  not  that  this 
injury  compel  them  to  receive  another.  If  Titius  be  an  adalterer, 
his  wife  Gaia  hath  not  lost  her  power  over  his  body,  or  her  interest 
in  Ilia  family  or  fortune. 

§  12.  3)  This  is  to  last  as  long  as  there  is  any  hopes  of  repent- 
ance, and  the  repentance  is  to  be  procured  and  endeavoured  by  all 
direct  means,  ana  by  all  the  indirect  means  which  are  ministered  to 
the  iimocent  person  by  the  jpower  and  advantages  which  his  or  her 
innocence  gives  over  the  goiitiness  of  the  other :  such  as  are,  reprov- 
ing his  fault,  denying  conjugal  rights,  delating  the  person,  bringing 

'  [2  Sam.  ill.  !♦.]  fc  [John  viii.  11.]  . 
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him  or  her  to  private  shame,  procuring  reproof  from  spirito^  supe* 
riors,  or  natural  relatives,  and  indeed  any  tUng  that  can  be  pradent, 
and  by  which  the  offender  can  be  made  better^  and  will  not  be  made 
worse. 

§  13.  4)  If  there  be  no  hopes  of  repentance,  yet  still  the  innocent 
person  may  use  their  own  rights,  not  only  because  there  may  be  pos- 
sibilities and  real  consequent  events  when  we  have  no  hopes ;  and  S. 
Paul's'  question,  Qui  scis  o  muUer,  '  how  knowest  thou  O  woman 
whether  thou  shalt  gain  thy  husband  ?*  may  still  have  place,  not 
only  I  say  for  this  reason,  but  for  the  foregoing ;  the  innocent  person 
does  not  lose  his  or  her  right,  and  therefore  may  still  possess  what 
otherwise  she  might  quit ;  and  his  incontinence  does  not  oblige  her 
to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  iii;pa><rt9  or  '  ustulation,'  nor  to  be 
reproached  with  the  noises  of  divorce,  nor  offered  to  an  actual  poverty, 
or  dereliction,  or  to  become  an  actud  widow  before  death. 

§  14.  5)  If  the  retaining  the  adulteress  be  actually  scandalous, 
the  church  in  that  case  hath  been  more  restrained  in  her  permission, 
and  hath  commanded  the  innocent  person  to  put  the  offending  wo- 
man away :  and  therefore  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Eliberis^ 
refused  to  give  the  communion  to  a  clergyman  even  at  the  last,  if  he 
did  not  staHm  projicere,  instantly  expel  from  his  house  his  wife,  whom 
he  knew  to  commit  adulteiy :  and  in  the  council  of  Neo-Ceesarea^  he 
was  to  be  deposed  from  his  dignity  in  the  same  case ;  the  reason  is 
given  by  the  council  of  Eliberis,  Ne  ab  kis,  qui  exemplum  bona  con^ 
versationis  esse  debent,  videantur  magisteria  scelerum  procedere  ;  lest 
their  houses  which  ought  to  be  the  examples  of  piety  and  chastity, 
become  the  precedents  and  warranty  of  undeanness.  This  is  nothing 
else  but  a  pursuance  of  the  canon  apostolical,  requiring  that  bishops 
and  deacons  should  be  such  who  rule  their  own  houses  well"^ ;  for  if 
they  cannot  do  that,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  supposed  they  can  well  rule 
the  church  of  Ood :  and  though  a  good  man  may  have  an  evil  wife, 
and  such  a  one  whom  no  prudence  can  govern ;  yet  if  she  be  an 
adulteress,  he  can  put  her  away,  though  he  cannot  govern  her :  and 
indeed  all  such  reproaches  ought  to  oe  infinitely  removed  from  the 
houses  of  those,  whose  lives  and  whose  governments  ought  to  be  ex- 
emplar. Cfportet  suspicumem  dbesse  a  Casaris  domo.  Princes  and 
prelates  ought  not  to  have  any  thing  under  their  roof  so  nearly  re- 
lating to  them,  that  can  justly  be  suspected.  But  this  is  matter  of 
decency  and  fittingness,  not  of  indispensable  necessity. 

§  6.  6)  The  innocent  person  must  not  directly  by  any  compli-^ 
ance,  cohabitation,  or  indulgence  give  countenance  or  encouragement 
to  the  impurity  or  crimes  of  the  offending  relative,  for  nothing  can 
make  it  tolerable  or  lawful  to  promote  a  sin,  or  any  ways  directlv  to 
co-operate  toward  it  This  is  a  species  lenocinii,  a  being  a  bawd  to 
the  undeanness  of  that  person  whom  with  our  lives  we  ought  to 

J  [1  Cor.  Til  16.]  >  Can.  8.  [torn.  I  coL  284w] 
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rescue  from  that  dt^nation  if  we  could.  And  therefore  if  the  woman 
finds  her  husband  grow  worse  by  her  toleration  and  sufferance^  she  is 
to  go  off  firom  it  by  soch  degr^  as  are  on  this  side  the  estrone 
remedy,  which  I  reckoned  before  in  the  third  caution ;  and  if  nothing 
else  hinder,  it  is  not  only  excusable,  but  hugely  charitable,  and  in  a 
very  great  degree  commendaUe  to  be  divorced.  For  she  uses  heir 
own  power,  and  therefore  sins  not,  and  does  it  when  nothing  else 
can  ^vail,  and  therefore  she  is  not  rash,  or  light  and  inquisitive 
after  new  relations,  and  she  does  it  that  she  may  not  patronise  or 
increase  his  sin,  and  therefore  is  charitable  to  his  better  interest. 

§  16.  7)  But  if  his  or  her  compliance  and  cohabitation  does  ac^ 
ddentally  make  the  offending  party  worse,  yet  if  it  be  besides  the 
intention,  and  against  the  purpose,  and  contraiy  to  the  endeavours  of 
the  innocent ;  he  or  she  m  that  ease  is  not  tied  to  relinquish  their 
right  and  their  advantages  in  the  present  possession  or  cohabita- 
tion, a]  Because  concerning  accidental  events,  against  which  we 
labour,  no  man  is  to  give  account.  /3)  Because  of  this  accidental 
event,  the  offending  person  is  the  only  author,  and  the  innocent  is 
not  to  suffer  for  his  sin.  y)  If  the  innocent  person  were  tied  to 
depart,  then  it  w^e  at  any  time  in  the  power  of  the  adulterer  or 
adulteress  to  be  divorced  from  the  innocent,  because  he  growing 
worse  by  the  other's  being  good  can  oblige  the  other  to  quit  him  of 
the  burden  which  he  hates.  5)  Because  to  depart  in  that  case  is 
no  remedy.  Because  he  that  is  vile  may  grow  worse  by  contrary 
causes;  and  as  wicked  men  are  made  presumptuous  by  mercies  and 
hardened  by  judgments,  and  whether  they  be  punish^  or  not  nu- 
nished,  from  both  they  take  occasion  to  persevere,  so  may  an  aaul« 
terer,  or  an  adulteress,  by  being  sweetly  used,  or  by  being  harshly* 
All  that  can  be  of  duty  and  necessity  m  this  case,  is  that  the  inno* 
cent  person  with  all  prudent  a^^ice  and  caution  do  not  by  any  direct 
act  encourage  the  cnme,  or  connive  at  it  when  it  can  be  helped,  or 
commend  it  when  it  cannot,  or  refuse  to  use  any  fair  or  any  just 
instrvunent  of  curing  the  leper;  and  for  the  rest,  let  them  pray  e^ur- 
nestly,  frequently,  humbly,  and  leave  the  event  to  God.  It  is  lawful 
to  permit  or  suffer  an  evil  which  I  cannot  help,  and  by  that  permis- 
sion  retain  my  own  rights,  or  prevent  my  own  wrongs;  but  it  is  at 
no  hand  law/ul  for  any  interest  spiritual  or  temporal  to  do  an  evil,  or 
to  set  it  directly  forward. 

§  17.  Thus  some  commonwealths  permit  fornication  and  public 
stews,  to  prevent  the  horrid  consequents  of  the  lusts  of  their  ^oung 
men,  which  when  they  cannot  cure,  they  seek  to  lessen  and  divert ; 
and  though  there  be  m  the  whole  many  evil  appendages,  and  a  great 
fault  in  government,  and  many  evil  and  avoidable  necessities  intro- 
duced and  supposed ;  yet  so  far  as  this  intention  is  considered,  if  it 
were  not  avoioable  or  remediable  by  the  severity  of  laws,  and  the 
wisdom  of  discourses,  and  the  excellencies  of  religion,  it  were  the 
only  charity  that  were  left,  and  an  after-game  of  conscience  and  reli- 
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gion ;  sad  and  fatal  to  those  whose  foUy  infers  it^  but  all  that  is  left 
that  can  be  done  for  Ood  and  for  souls. 

Bat  yet  this  thing  in  all  the  circumstances  is  not  to  be  done  at  all^ 
because  it  is  a  snare  to  many  who  have  such  necessities,  who  are 
otherwise  curable,  who  enter  into  the  temptation,  because  it  is  made 
ready  to  their  hand ;  and  it  is  a  high  scandal  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
religion  of  a  country,  where  such  ^e  nests  of  impurity  are  suffered ; 
and  the  necessiiy  is  but  phantastic^  accidental,  and  inferred  by  evil 
customs,  or  some  secular  interest,  or  weaker  regard;  for  there  is  no 
necessity  that  men  must  either  debauch  matrons  or  be  fornicators ; 
let  them  marry,  for  that  is  the  remedy  which  Qod  hath  appointed^ 
and  He  knows  best  how  to  satisfy  and  provide  for  all  the  needs  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  objected.  The  laws  of  Italy  forbid  the  younger 
brothers  of  ^reat  families  to  marry.  That  is  i^  which  I  said,  men 
make  necessities  of  their  own,  and  then  find  ways  to  satisfy  them 
which  therefore  cannot  be  warranted  by  that  necessily,  because  that 
necessity  is  of  their  own  procuring,  not  from  God,  nor  for  EUm. 
for  this  is  the  case :  an  evil  is  to  be  cured,  and  a  greater  prevented; 
God  hath  appointed  marriage  for  a  remedy,  the  civil  power  forbids  it 
to  some  persons,  who  for  want  of  that  must  fornicate,  or  do  worse. 
To  prevent  the  worse  they  provide  them  of  opportunities  of  doing 
the  less  P  But  what  remedy  is  there  for  the  less  P  That  is  not 
thought  of;  for  marriage  is  inconvenient  to  younger  families;  but  it 
is  very  convenient  for  their  souls,  and  they  also  would  be  provided 
for,  as  being  no  contemptible  interest.  Here  therefore,  if  th^  would 
alter  the  necessities  which  worldly  interest  introduced,  if  they  would 
prefer  souls  before  the  greatness  of  fitunilies,  heaven  before  a  marqui- 
sate  in  Sarchnia,  and  would  esteem  it  more  honour  to  a  house  to  have 
chastity  preserved  rather  than  wealth  and  an  entire  inheritance,  the 
weak  pretences  of  excuse  for  stews  would  be  hissed  off  from  the  face 
of  all  christian  countries;  for  if  fornication  be  a  remedy  against  un- 
natural  lusts,  it  is  just  as  being  poisoned  is  an  antidote  against  hang* 
ing,  but  certainly  there  is  a  bett^.  Innocence  or  pardon  will  prevent 
it  with  more  advantage,  and  so  will  marriage  do  to  the  worse  evils 
of  lust ;  unless  no  health  is  considerable  which  is  not  effected  by  a 
witch,  and  ease  is  to  be  despised  if  it  be  brought  with  a  blessing. 
But  if  any  one  can  pretend  that  marriage  will  not  secure  the  Italians 
or  hot  Spaniards  from  attempting  intolerable  vilcnesses  (besides  that 
fornication  will  do  less,  as  having  in  it  no  more  of  natural  remedy, 
and  not  so  much  by  way  of  blessing)  in  this  case,  the  wheel  or  the 
galleys,  hard  labour  and  the  mines,  the  rods  and  axes  must  pare  off 
the  luxury. 

This  therefore  is  the  result,  as  to  this  particular  instance.  In  the 
questions  of  greater  or  less  uncleannesses,  permissions  are  not  to  be 
made  by  public  authority,  for  the  reasons  before  named :  but  there 
may  be  particular  necessities  in  single  instances  which  will  run  into 
present  evil,  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  provided ;  and  then  it  is 
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lawful  to  divert  the  malice  upon  a  less  matter,  when  it  cannot  be 
taken  off  entirely :  for  thus  righteous  Lot*  offered  his  daughters  to 
the  impure  Sodomites/ to  redeem  the  strangers  from  the  violation  in- 
tended them,  and  to  hinder  his  citizens  from  breaking  the  laws  of 
nature  and  hospitality,  which  (if  the^  were  not  always)  yet  they  were 
of  greater  obligation  than  the  restramts  of  simple  fornication.  And 
to  tnis  purpose  is  that  of  S.  Ghrysostom>^  who  to  a  man  that  is  ac- 
customed  to  swear,  and  cannot  avoid  it,  advises  that  he  should  rather 
swear  by  his  head  than  b^  God.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  like  the  in- 
stance, both  1)  because  it  is  in  some  cases  worse  to  swear  by  a  crea- 
ture than  by  the  Creator ;  it  is  an  honour  done  to  Him  to  swear  by 
Him,  though  to  do  it  tnflingly  is  such  an  honour  done  to  Him,  as 
superstition  is,  an  honour  that  angers  Him ;  and  2)  also  because,  he 
that  can  pretend  his  swearing  to  be  unavoidable,  does  say  so,  because 
he  does  swear  when  he  cannot  deliberate ;  and  if  he  does  not  con- 
sider, be  can  never  make  use  of  his  advice  to  do  one  rather  than 
another;  for  no  man  can  choose  that  cannot  consider,  but  as  for  the 
prime  intention  of  the  advice,  that  the  least  evil  is  to  be  chosen,  or 
advised,  it  is  without  question  safe  and  prudent. 

Of  the  same  purpose  are  these  words  of  S.  Austin^  Si  decrmniti 
iomicidium  aut  adulUrium  facere,  aduiUrium  cammiUe  non  homici^ 
dium:  'it  thou  wilt  murder  or  commit  adultery,  do  this,  not  that/ 
that  is,  rather  this  than  that.  But  neither  here  am  I  pleased  witb 
the  instance,  because,  when  any  man  can  lawfully  be  diverted  to  a 
less  sin,  it  must  be  in  the  same  kind ;  because  the*  same  lust  cannot 
be  filled  with  a  differing  object;  and  if  the  temptation  be  such  that 
it  can  be  taken  off  whoUy  from  that  scene,  and  changed  to  a  differing 
and  desperate  matter,  he  can  as  well  be  turned  to  something  that  is 
innocent  as  to  some  other  distinct  vice;  that  is,  he  may  for  all  his 
temntation.  From  unnatural  luste  to  natural,  from  the  greater  kind 
to  the  less,  from  adultery  to  fornication,  from  fornication  to  trifling 
amours  and  Platonic  fooleries ;  from  murder  to  a  blow,  from  a  blow 
to  an  angry  word ;  these  are  proper  diminutions  which  are  in  a  direct 
order  to Jthe  retrenching  of  the  sin:  but  from  murder  to  adultery  a 
man  is  not  to  be  diverted,  because  there  is  not  a  direct  lessening  of 
the  degrees  of  sin,  but  a  changing  it  into  equal ;  or  if  it  be  not,  yet 
the  malice  is  more  extended,  if  not  intended,  and  the  man  is  direcUy 
tempted  to  be  a  devil  upon  a  new  score,  for  it  must  be  a  new  malice 
that  must  change  him ;  but  still,  the  advice  is  in  its  main  design  safe 
and  innocent. 

But  of  the  same  mind  is  S.  Gregory',  aflSrming  it  to  be  good 
advice  that  when  of  two  sins  one  must  be  chosen,  that  the  least  be  it, 

,.  *  .S-  -Ambros.  de  Patriarch.  Abraham,  •  De  adulterin.  conjuff.,  liK  il  can.  Ifi, 

lib.  L  cap.  6.  [torn.  i.  coL  800.1  [torn.  vL  col.  418  G.] 

■  Horn.    xxviL  ad   pop.  Andochen.  »  Lib.  xxxii  moral,  cap.  IS.  Ttl.  20. 

[torn.  ¥.  fol.  161.  L  ed.  Lat  fol.  Par.  torn.  i.  coL  1067.] 
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but  his  proof  of  it  is  not  to  be  suffered ;  'for  so/  saith  be,  'for  the 
avoiding  fornication  S.  Paul  permits  marriage  /  which  saying  of  his 
without  ^eat  violence  to  the  words  and  charitv  to  the  man  can  never 
be  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  scriptures,  or  the  honour  of  marriage, 
but  as  to  the  main  advice  it  is  well  and  agreeable  to  right  reason. 

§  19.  But  besides  the  cautions  already  given,  (§  4a. ^),  relating  to 
the  material  part  of  sin,  the  whole  affair  is  to  be  conducted  with  these 
provisions : 

§  20.  1)  No  man  may  use  this  course,  by  engaging  in  a  present 
lesser  evil,  to  seek  to  prevent  a  greater  that  is  to  come :  the  reason 
is,  because  this  is  a  securing  of  evil,  it  is  an  assurance  and  a  certain 
gain  to  the  interest  of  sin,  and  this  certainly  may  outweigh  the  greater 
degree  of  an  uncertain  evil ;  and  there  are  many  acts  of  providence 
which  may  intervene  and  prevent  the  future  evil,  which  therefore 
is  not  to  be  prevented  by  a  present  evil  though  less  mischievous^  be- 
cause possibly  it  may  be  hindered  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  no  little  evil 
is  to  oe  done,  but  when  either  itself  or  a  greater  is  unavoidable, 
which  happens  not  (for  aught  we  know)  in  the  present  case;  for 
before  to-morrow  the  man  may  die,  or  his  affections  to  sin  may  die, 
or  he  may  be  sick,  or  scared,  and  to  pot  it  off  as  long  as  we  can,  is 
one  kind  of  diminution  and  lessening  of  the  sin,  which  is  the  thing 
.here  consulted  of. 

§  21.  2)  Care  must  be  taken,  that  by  this  means  no  man's  sin  be 
promoted,  no  man's  etomal  interest  be  lessened,  no  evil  be  done  that 
we  could  and  ought  to  forbid  and  hinder ;  and  that  of  this  we  have 
a  moral  certainty,  or  at  least  no  probable  cause  to  doubt.  The  reason 
is,  because  if  we  put  any  man's  soul  to  hazard,  by  procuring  a  less 
damnation  to  an  evil  person,  the  evil  we  do  is  greater  than  our  good ; 
and  we  venture  one  mischief,  for  the  venture  or  hopes  of  lessening 
another.  Quintus  Milvius  being  in  love  with  the  wife  of  Mursena, 
and  she  with  him,  Milvius  resolves  to  kill  his  wife  Virginia,  and  run 
away  with  the  wife  of  Mursena,  or  force  her  f^om  him ;  he  acquaints 
his  freed  man  Priscus  Galvus  with  his  purpose,  but  he  to  divert  his 
purpose  of  murder  and  adultery  persuades  bis  patron  Milvius  rather 
to  he  with  Munena's  wife  now,  than  to  do  such  things  of  hazard  and 
evil  voice  and  dishonour:  and  his  advice  was  charitable  and  pre- 
vailed ;  for  though  the  adultery  was  future,  yet  the  intended  murder 
was  present,  and  the  evil  was  lessened  as  much  as  it  could,  and  no 
man  prejudiced,  but  the  life  of  one  saved.  But  if  he  believes  that 
by  this  act  Virginia  will  be  so  exasperated  that  she  will  turn  adul- 
teress  in  revenge,  or  kiU  her  husband ;  this  is  not  to  be  advised  upon 
the  foregomg  reason.  If  a  rich  usurer  refuses  to  give  an  alms  to  a 
starved  person,  he  may  be  advised  rather  to  lend  him  some  money 
upon  interest,  than  suffer  him  4o  die  for  want  of  bread :  but  if  I 
believe,  or  probably  suppose  or  suspect  that  another  man  will  be  con- 
firmed in  the  uncharitableness,  and  think  because  I  advise  him  to  this, 

«  [p.  289  aboTe.] 
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he  does  well  in  it^  and  will  live  and  die  in  this  opinion^  then  I  may  not 
at  the  charge  of  another  man's  soul,  do  the  other  wicked  person  that 
small  advantage,  which  is  less  than  can  countervail  the  other  evil. 

§  £2.  8)  He  that  advises  the  lesser  evil  for  the  avoiding  of  a 
greater,  must  not  advise  any  thing  so  to  serve  his  own  interest  or 
humour,  as  that  he  shall  in  any  sense  be  delighted  with  the  evil, 
because  so  he  becomes  guilty  of  the  other's  sin,  and  then  he  cannot 
do  a  thing  lawfully,  if  it  asperses  him  with  guilt;  and  he  may  not 
serve  another's  need  with  his  own  evil  joys ;  and  the  interest  of  souls 
is  not  set  forward  when  one  dies  to  make  another  less  sick.  But 
besides  this,  the  question  here  being  whether  it  be  lawful  to  advise  a 
less  evil  for  avoiding  of  a  greater,  though  it  be  affirmed  to  be  so, 
when  it  is  wholly  for  the  avoiding  the  greater ;  yet  it  cannot  be  law- 
ful to  give  such  advice  to  serve  my  own  lower  ends :  nothing  but  the 
former  can  legitimate  such  an  advic&,  and  therefore  this  latter  cannot. 

§  23.  4)  No  man  must  make  use  of  this  course  himself;  for 
though  it  be  lawful  to  divert  a  greater  evil  by  advising  the  less  to 
others,  yet  I  mav  not  myself  choose  a  less,  that  I  may  not  choose  a 
greater;  for  if  this  could  be  lawful,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
man  to  sin  what  sin  he  pleased,  and  to  threaten  his  conscience  into  a 
leave ;  for  if  he  should  resolve  he  would  either  kill  the  father,  or  lie 
with  the  daughter ;  be  unnatural  in  his  lusts,  or  loose  in  his  enter- 
tainments, he  might  legitimate  every  lesser  sin  for  fear  of  the  greater. 
But  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  can  choose  either,  he  must 
choose  none,  for  nothing  can  make  it  lawful  directly  to  choose  any, 
even  the  least  evil.  But  when  it  so  happens  that  the  conscience  is 
doubtful  and  perplexed,  and  that  in  this  sad  conjunction  of  evil  and 
weak  thoughts,  it  seems  unavoidable  but  that  one  must  be  chosen, 
we  may  then  incline  to  that  which  hath  least  danger,  and  least  mis- 
chief. And  this  advice  was  given  by  the  chancellor  of  Paris :  Si  sub 
eleeiione  proponuntur  duo  mala,  cave  neutrum  eligaa:  nam  in  malig 
quid  est  eligefidum  ?  At  vero  si  culpa  nostra  cectderimus  ut  neeesse 
sit  alterum  ex  peccatis  fieri,  minus  est  acceptandum  ;  quia  Jam  in 
comparatione  deterioris,  sortitur  honi,  secundum  quid,  rationem'.  No 
sin  is  to  be  chosen  when  both  can  be  avoided,  but  when  they  cannot, 
the  least  is  to  be  suffered.  But  when  this  comes  to  be  another  man's 
case  that  he  will  not  avoid  both,  though  he  sins  in  choosing  any,  yet 
he  that  advises  him  rather  to  take  the  less  does  not  sin.  He  that 
chooses  the  less,  sins  less,  but  yet  sins,  because  he  should  choose 
none  at  all ;  but  he  that  advises  him  to  choose  the  less,  sins  not  at 
all,  because  he  hinders  all  sin  as  much  as  he  can. 

§  24.  5)  He  that  advises  a  less  sin  for  the  prevention  of  a  greater, 
must  see  that  it  be  directly  less,  and  certainly  so ;  it  must  be  in  the 
same  matter  and  kind,  and  in  a  less  degree,  because  he  can  no  other 
ways  be  certain  that  he  hath  done  any  good  at  all,  and  may  do 
a  greater  eviL  For  in  degrees  of  sin  the  case  is  clear  when  the 
'  Gerson.,  tract,  viii  in  Magnif.  num.  S8.  [torn.  iii.  col.  859.  F.] 
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matter  or  instance  is  the  same ;  but  if  it  be  specifically  different^  or 
in  the  whole  kind^  all  question  of  degrees  is  infinitely  uncertain^  and 
therefore  the  rnle  is  not  without  danger  practicable  in  such  cases. 
But  of  this  I  have  already  given  some  accounts  in  the  fifth  number 
of  this  rule. 

§  25.  But  because  all  this  discourse  relies  upon  this  main  ground, 
that  the  lesser  evil  in  respect  of  the  greater  hath  the  nature  of  good, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred ;  or  (which  is  all  one)  the  avoiding  of 
the  greater  evil  is  directly  a  good,  and  the  sufieriug  the  less  evil  is 
better  than  suflering  the  other,  yet  because  it  is  but  comparatively 
cood,  it  is  positively  evil ;  here  it  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  this  can 
oe  lawful,  or  is  it  not  a  prevaricating  of  the  apostle's  rule',  that ''  evil 
is  not  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  itP'  and  whether  this  may 
be  done  in  any  case,  and  by  what  cautions  it  can  be  permitted  or 
made  legitimate  ?  This  enquiry  hath  great  uses  in  the  whole  life  of 
men,  and  therefore  is  not  unworthy  a  stricter  search.' 

§  26.  And  first  as  to  the  present  rule,  it  is  certain,  that  this  per- 
mission is  not  a  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it :  1)  Because  no 
evil  is  at  all  permitted  when  all  can  be  avoided.  2)  Because  no  man 
is  to  act  this  rule  in  his  own  person,  upon  whom  he  may  and  ought 
to  have  a  power  of  persuasion  and  effort  sufficient  to  cause  himself  to 
decline  all  evil.  3)  It  is  only  permitted  to  be  advised  to  others  by 
such  persons  who  hate  all  sin,  and  have  neither  pleasure  nor  interest 
in  any.  4)  It  is  not  a  giving  leave  to  any  sin,  but  a  hindering  as 
much  as  can  be  hindered.  It  is  not  a  doing  anv  thing  at  all  of  kind- 
ness to  any  thing  but  to  the  man.  It  is  like  that  permission  which 
the  sons  of  Israel  gave  to  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  to  live  in 
the  land  because  they  could  not  destroy  them  all.  They  killed  as 
many  as  they  could,  and  it  was  not  kindness  but  necessity  that  left 
those  few  alive.  And  the  thing  was  not  ill  expressed  by  Petrarch^ 
JDuodui  autplvribus  ex  malts  minus  malum  eli^endum  esse  non  video, 
cum  minus  malum  Aaud  dubie  malum  sit,  quaUter  mali  lectio  sU 
laudanda.  Itaque  rectius  did  reor,  majora  mala  majori  studio  vi- 
tanda,  ut  si  vitari  cuncta  non  possunt,  minora  facilius  tolerentur, 
nan  electiane,  sed patientia,  €equanimitate,  modestia:  'of  two  evils 
the  least  is  not  to  be  chosen,  since  that  the  less  evil  is  without  all 
doubt  an  evil.  Thus  therefore  I  suppose  we  ought  to  say;  the 
greater  evils  are  with  greater  care  to  be  avoided,  that  if  all  cannot  be 
declined,  the  less  may  be  better  tolerated,  not  bv  choice,  but  by  pa- 
tience.' Now  though  it  be  not  lawful  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end,  yet 
it  is  lawful  to  suffer  evil  to  avoid  a  greater,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
it  that  we  can ;  which  was  the  counsel  which  Cicero  says  he  received 
from  learned  men,  Non  solum  ex  malis  eligere  minima  oportere,  sed 
etiam  exeerpere  ex  iis  ipsis  si  quid  inesset  boni\ 

§  27.  But  to  the  thing  itself  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  it  is 

•  [Rom.  iil  8.T  6.  torn.  iL  p.  804.] 

*  Lib.  V.  epist.  rernm  seniUum.  [epist         ■  Offic,  lib.iiL  [cap.  I.] 
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higlily  unlawful  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end.  S.  Paul's  ^  words  are 
decretory  and  passionate  in  the  thing:  he  calls  it  'slander/  or 
'  blasphemy'  that  they  reported  it  of  him  that  he  should  say^  '  It  was 
lawful  to  Qo  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it  /  he  also  af&rms  that 
though  the  greatness  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews  or  gentiles  did  magnify 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  mercy*  yet  they  whose  sins  accidentally 
thus  served  the  glorification  of  Ood,  their  damnation  was  just. 
Though  this  be  clear  and  certain*  yet  I  doubt  not  but  all  the  world 
does  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  and  though  all  men  are  of  S. 
Paul's  opinion,  yet  all  men  do  not  blame  themselves  when  they  do 
against  it  I  will  therefore  first  represent  the  matters  of  fact,  and 
then  consider  of  the  allays  or  excuses  to  which  men  pretend  in  their 
private  accounts  or  public  answers*  and  so  separate  the  certain  from 
the  uncertain*  and  establish  the  proper  measures  of  the  proposition. 

§  28.  For  first  if  we  look  in  scripture*  we  shall  find  that  divers 
eminently  holy  have  served  Gk)d  by  strange  violences  of  fact,  and  for 
His  glory  have  laid  hold  upon  instruments  not  fit  to  be  handled*  but 
such  which  would  have  cut  the  hands  of  a  Christian  if  they  had  been 
drawn  through  them.  David  gave  order  to  Hushai  to  enrol  himself 
in  the  rebel  party*  and  to  deal  falsely  with  Absalom*  that  he  might 
do  good  to  David ;  and  indeed  so  do  all  spies*  which  if  they  were  not 
necessary*  would  not  be  used  in  all  armies ;  and  if  they  be*  yet  they 
do  that  which  honest  men  would  scruple  at.  Elias'  the  prophet  that 
lie  might  bring  the  people  from  idolatry*  caused  a  sacrifice  to  Baal  to 
be  made*  and  the  idol  to  be  invocated,  which  of  itself  was  simply  and 
absolutely  evil ;  and  Jehu  (though  a  much  worse  man)  yet  pro» 
claimed  an  assembly  for  Baal,  and  both  of  them  did  it  that  they 
might  destroy  the  priests  of  Baal*  and  dishonour  the  idol*  and  do 
honour  to  God*  and  both  did  well :  and  for  aught  appears  so  did  the 
ten  men  of  Shechem  who  to  redeem  their  lives  from  the  fuiy  of 
Ishmael  discovered  the  secret  treasures  of  the  nation^ :  and  amongst 
the  Christians  some  women*  particularly  Pelagia  and  her  daught^, 
have  drowned  themselves  to  prevent  the  worse  evil  of  being  defloured. 
And  is  it  not  necessary  in  all  governments  that  by  violence  peace 
should  be  established*  and  by  great  examples  of  an  intolerable  justice 
others  should  be  made  afraid.  For  so  do  all  princes  knowingly  pro* 
cure  their  rights  by  doing  wrong ;  for  in  all  wars  the  innocent  must 
sufier  that  the  guilty  may  be  punished :  and  besides  that  all  great 
examples  have  in  them  something  of  iniquity ;  it  were  not  easy  to 
have  discipline  in  private  governments*  or  coercitive  power  in  laws*  if 
in  some  cases  some  evil  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  done  for  the 
curing  some  good.  For  suppose  Corippus  hath  an  obstinate  ser- 
vant, 80  perverse  that  Uke  the  sides  of  elephants  his  very  soul  grows 
hard  by  stripes*  and  that  Corippus  knows  this*  yet  if  he  have  other 
servants  who  will  be  corrupted  oy  the  impunity  of  this*  he  may*  he 
must  do  evil  to  the  obstinate*  and  ruin  his  soul  for  the  preserving 

*  [Rom.  iii.  S.]  '  [1  Kings  xviii  25.]  f  [Jcrem.  xli.  8.] 
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the  others.  And  indeed  if  we  consider  how  sad^  how  intolerable  an 
evil  it  is  that  a  malefactor  is  snatched  from  his  scene  of  evil  and  vile 
actions^  and  hurried  to  hell  with  his  sins  about  him ;  and  that  for  the 
only  reason  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  preserving  the  public 
interest,  it  wiU  seem  necessary  that  tliis  interest  be  preserved,  and 
therefore  that  the  other  instrument  be  employed ;  for  it  is  natural 
enough  that  as  truth  comes  from  falsehood,  so  should  good  from 
evil;  it  is  not  an  accidental  or  contingent  product,  but  sometimes 
natural  and  proper;  and  as  God  brings  good  out  of  evil  by  His 
almighty  power,  so  do  good  men  by  the  nature  of  the  thing;  and 
then  the  mtermedial  evu  to  a  wise  and  religious  person  is  like  un- 
handsome and  ill-tasted  physic,  it  is  agunst  nature  in  the  taking 
and  in  its  operating,  but  for  the  preservation  of  nature  in  the  effect 
and  consequent ;  so  are  some  evils  against  religion  but  useful  for  its 
advantage.  And  this  very  similitude  supplies  many  particulars  of 
the  same  nature.  For  thus  we  make  chiloren  vain-glorious  that  they 
may  love  noble  things ;  and  who  can  govern  prudently  and  wisely 
that  resolves  never  to  be  angry  ?  and  to  be  angry  so  as  to  do  the  work 
of  government,  though  it  be  not  bigger  than  the  measures  of  the 
governor,  yet  they  exceed  the  measures  of  tlie  man.  Thus  for  phvsic 
it  is  affirmed  to  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  drunk :  and  Cardinal  Toiet* 
allows  of  voluntary  desires  of  pollution  when  without  it  we  cannot 
have  our  health ;  and  ^et  to  desure  such  pollution  without  such  a  good 

nose  is  pertainly  cnminal,  and  if  for  the  interest  of  health  evU  may 
one,  much  more  for  rehgion  and  effects  of  holiness.  But  thus  I 
said,  it  must  happen  in  public  governments :  the  Christians  that  dwell 
in  China,  Japan,  and  in  the  Indies  cannot  transact  their  affairs  with 
the  heathens  without  oaths,  and  therefore  they  make  them  swear  by 
their  own  false  eods,  by  the  names  of  their  idols  and  devils,  which 
only  they  think  binding,  and  neither  could  there  be  any  security  of 
faith  to  princes  or  to  subjects,  that  is,  in  the  public  or  private  enter- 
course  without  it,  and  yet  without  question  as  to  swear  by  devils  and 
false  deities  is  a  high  crime,  so  to  require  or  to  procure  it  is  a  great 
sin,  and  yet  it  is  done  for  necessity.  The  Romans  would  not  trust 
the  Jews  that  would  swear  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter : 

Ecce  negas,  jurasqne  mihi  per  templa  Tonantis, 
Non  credo,  jura  yerpe  per  Anchialum  *. 

No  trust  was  given  unless  they  swore  by  the  God  whom  they  feared, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  others ;  and  what  is  necessary,  it  were  very 
Strang  if  it  might  not  be  permitted.  And  what  else  can  be  the 
meaiung  of  dispensations,  but  that  a  thing  which  is  otberi^ise  unlaw- 
ful is  made  good  by  its  ministering  to  a  good  end ;  that  is,  it  is 
lawful  to  do  evil,  to  break  a  law,  and  leave  is  given  to  do  so,  when  it 
is  necessary,  or  when  it  is  charitable.  Upon  this  account  it  is  that 
prescription  does  transfer  a  right,  and  confirms  the  putative  and  pre- 

"  [De  instruct  sacerd.,!  lib.  t.  cap.  13.  [p.  774.  ed.  Svo.  Rothoxn.,  1686.] 
>  [Mart.  zi.  95  ;  lee  ?ol.  ii.  p.  423.] 
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sumed^  in  defiance  of  the  legal  and  proper ;  and  this  is  for  no  other 
reason  bat  to  prevent  uncertainties  in  title^  and  eternal  contentions, 
which  is  a  certain  doing  injury  to  the  right  owner,  that  good  may  be 
procured,  or  evil  prevented.  When  a  man  is  in  extreme  necessity, 
the  distinctions  of  dominion  do  cease;  and  when  David  and  ms 
soldiers  were  hungry,  they  eat  the  shew-bread,  which  Ood  forbad  to  all 
but  the  priests ;  and  so  did  the  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger  break 
the  sabbath  by  pulling  and  rubbing  the  ears  of  corn ;  and  in  the 
defence  of  a  man  s  own  life  it  is  lawful  to  kill  another :  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end :  and  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  not 
a  doing  evil,  because  the  end  makes  it  not  to  be  evil,  this  is  a  plain 
confessing  the  question  against  the  words  of  S.  Paul ;  for  if  the  good 
end  makes  that  to  be  lawful  which  of  itself  without  that  end  is 
unlawful,  then  we  may  conclude  against  S.  Paul,  that  it  is  good  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  that  is,  it  is  changed  by  the  end  and 
by  the  design.    And  upon  an  equal  stock  of  necessity  it  is,  that  all 

1>rinces  think  themselves  excused,  if  by  inferring  a  war  they  go  to 
essen  their  growing  neighbours ;  but  this  is  a  doing  wrong  to  pre- 
vent a  mischief,  as  the  birds  in  Plutarchb,  that  beat  the  cuckoo  for 
fear  that  in  time  she  should  become  a  hawk.  And  this  is  certain  in 
the  matters  of  omission,  though  to  omit  a  duty  be  simply  evil,  yet 
when  it  is  necessary  it  is  also  lawful,  and  when  it  is  charitable  it  is 
lawful :  thus  religion  ^elds  to  charity,  and  charity  to  justice,  and 
justice  itself  to  necessity,  and  a  man  is  not  bound  to  pay  his  debts 
when  to  do  so  will  take  from  him  his  natural  support  And  it  is 
thus  also  in  commissions ;  who  will  not  tell  a  harmless  lie  to  save  the 
life  of  his  friend,  of  his  chUd,  of  himself,  of  a  good  and  a  brave  man  f 
and  to  govern  children  and  fools  by  saying  false  things,  no  man 
makes  a  scruple  :  and  physicians  are  commended  if  with  a  witty  lie 
they  can  cozen  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  men  into  a  cure. 
Thus  the  man  of  Athens^  who  fiancied^  if  he  should  make  water  he 
should  drown  the  city,  was  cured  by  his  physician's  ingenious  fiction 
that  the  city  was  on  fire,  and  desiring  him  to  quench  it  with  his  urine, 
lest  water  should  be  wanting  in  that  great  necessity,  struck  his  fancy 
luckily,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  do  that  which  no  direct  persuasion 
could  effect.  Thus  Hercules  de  Saxonia*  having  committed  to  his 
charge  a  melancholic  man,  who  supposing  himself  to  be  the  prophet 
Elias  would  needs  fast  forty  days,  dressed  a  fellow  like  an  angel,  who 
pretending  that  he  brought  him  meat  from  heaven,  i>revailed  upon  him 
to  receive  both  food  and  physic.    This  lie  was  charitable,  and  if  it  was 

*  Lib.  tL  apophtb.  [?  Tit  Ar«t,  torn.  Taylor  probably  deriTcd  the  ttory.] 
▼.  p.  558.]  ^  I*  phantied/  edd.] 

*  ['  Un  gentilhomme  Sienoit'  fs  the  *  [Quoted  by  Burton,  p.  682,  possibly 
ori^nal  of  M.  Andri  du  Laurens,  (det  from  recoUeetion  of  an  anecdote  some< 
maladies  melancholiquet ,  cap.  yIi.  p.  what  similar  in  bis  Panthenm  medicin* 
140,  ed.  12mo.  Par.  1597,)  quoted  by  selectum,  lib.  i  cap.  16.  p.  97,  ed.  fol. 
Burton,  (Anatomy  of   melancholy,  p.  Franc.  1608.] 

298.  ed.  fol.  Lond.  1660,}  from  whom 
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not  therefore  innooentj  then  some  charity  can  be  criminal;  but  if  it 
was  innocent,  it  was  made  so  wholly  by  the  good  end,  which  sancti- 
fied the  evil  instrument.  Thus  also  judges  exact  oaths  from  contra- 
dicting parts,  though  they  know  that  one  is  perjured,  but  yet  he  pro- 
ceeds by  such  means  to  guess  at  truth,  and  satisfy  the  solemnities  of 
law.  And  when  the  judges  themselves  are  corrupt,  we  think  it  fit  to 
give  them  bribes  to  make  them  do  justice,  who  otherwise  would  for 
bribes  do  injustice ;  and  yet  we  suppose  we  are  no  more  to  be  re- 
proved  than  they  are  who  pay  interest  money  to  the  usurers  and 
bankers  whom  yet  themselves  .believe  to  sin.  But  bribery  is  a  sin, 
and  bribery  in  a  wrong  cause  is  two  or  three ;  and  therefore  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  will,  it  is  no  way  tolerable  but  that  it  is  for  a  good 
end.  Thus  we  venture  into  danger  to  serve  worthy  designs ;  some 
read  heretical  books  to  be  able  to  confute  them ;  and  some  venture  into 
persecutions  which  they  could  avoid,  because  they  would  not  weaken 
the  hands  of  such  who  cannot  avoid  it;  and  yet  to  go  to  danger  is 
not  safe,  and  therefore  against  charity,  and  therefore  a  sin,  and  yet  it 
is  for  charity  and  faith  even  when  it  is  against  one  of  them.  And 
last  of  all,  all  men  do,  and  they  believe  they  may  make  addresses  to  a 
tyrant  for  justice,  and  though  he  sits  on  the  bench  by  wrong,  yet  we 
stoop  to  his  purple,  and  kiss  his  rods  and  axes  when  we  desire  to  be 
defended  from  the  oppression  of  a  lesser  tyrant ;  and  if  this  be  not  a 
doing  evil  that  gooa  may  come  of  it,  then  it  is  no  evil  to  make  an- 
other do  an  act  of  usurped  power,  or  to  bend  to  a  power  which  de- 
stroys that  to  which  we  arc  bound  by  the  oath  of  God. 

§  29.  These  instances  I  have  not  brought  in  opposition  of  the 
apostle's  rule,  or  that  I  think  anv  man  else  pretends  any  of  these  in 
defiance  of  it,  but  to  represent  that  either  a  great  part  of  mankind 
does  it  when  they  least  think  of  it,  or  that  some  things  which  seem 
evil  are  not  so ;  and  that  I  may  describe  the  measures  of  these  things, 
and  establish  the  case  of  conscience  upon  its  just  limits  and  rule. 

J  30.  1)  Therefore  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  facts  of  men*  living 
er  a  law,  are  not  to  be  measured  by  laws  of  a  difiering  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  if  the  facts  of  worthy  men  were  exemplary  (of  which 
in  its  proper  place  I  am  to  give  accounts)  yet  the  facts  of  saints  in  the 
Old  testament  would  not  be  safe  examples  to  us  in  the  New ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  not  do  that  which  Hushai'  did,  for  he  did  wdil,  that  is 
against  nothing  of  the  law  under  which  he  stood ;  but  if  the  simplicity 
and  ingenuity  of  our  law  gives  us  other  measures,  the  effect  will  be, 
that  Hushai  did  not  do  evil  for  a  good  end,  but  did  well  to  a  good 
purpose.  And  as  to  the  tiling  itself,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  is  lawful 
to  abuse  his  credulity  whose  life  I  may  lawfully  take;  the  cautions 
and  limits  of  which  permission  belong  not  to  this  present  enquiry. 

§  31.  2)  The  rules  of  war  and  the  measures  of  public  interest  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  private  measures,  and  therefore  because  this 
is  unlawful  in  private  entercourses,  it  must  not  be  concluded  to  be 

'  [2  Sam.  ZTil] 
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evil  in  the  public.  For  human  affiEdra  are  so  intricate  and  entangled, 
our  rules  so  imperfect,  so  many  necessities  supervene,  and  our  power 
is  so  limited,  and  our  knowledge  so  little,  and  our  provisions  so  short- 
sighted, that  those  things  which  are  in  private  evils  may  be  public 
goods :  and  therefore  in  this  question,  the  evil  and  the  good  are  to 
be  in  the  same  kind;  a  private  evil  is  not  to  be  done  fot  the  procur- 
ing of  a  private  good,  but  for  a  public  it  may :  not  that  evil  may  be 
done  for  any  thing;  but  that  here  it  is  not  evil,  when  it  is  measured 
by  the  public  standard.  For  since  Ood  is  the  fountain  of  govern- 
ment. He  also  gives  authority  to  all  such  propositions  which  are  ne- 
cessary means  of  its  support,  not  to  all  which  pretend  to  it,  or  which 
are  inferred  by  folly  or  ambition,  but  which  are  really  such.  War 
cannot  be  made  as  a  man  corrects  his  child,  with  even  degrees  of 
anger,  and  a  just  number  of  stripes,  and  equalities  of  punishment 
both  to  the  person  and  to  the  offence;  and  kings  are  in  the  place  of 
God  who  strikes  whole  nations  and  towns  and  viUages ;  and  war  is 
the  rod  of  God  in  the  hands  of  princes,  but  the  evils  which  are  inter- 
medial to  the  greater  purposes  of  a  just  war  are  such  which  are  un- 
avoidable in  themselves,  and  besides  the  intentions  of  good  kings; 
and  therefore  in  such  cases,  though  much  evil  is  suffered  because  it 
is  unavoidable,  yet  none  is  done  of  choice,  and  that  makes  not  against 
the  rule.    For, 

§  32.  3)  In  many  of  the  instances  objected,  the  evils  which  are 
the  ways  of  procuring  good,  are  not  evils  in  morality,  but  in  nature; 
and  then  it  is  lawful,  when  there  is  no  malice  in  the  design,  to 
prevent  the  sin,  or  to  do  a  good  office  by  a  shrewd  tuni.  Thus  I 
may  pull  my  friend  out  of  a  pool  by  a  strained  arm,  and  save  his 
life  by  putting  his  arm  out  of  joint;  and  this  is  a  doing  evil  mate- 
rially, with  a  pious  purpose,  that  is  without  malice,  and  for  a  good 
end,  and  that  is  innocent  and  charitable  when  it  is  unavoidable,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  chosen,  and  done  with  delight,  or  evil  intent,  or 
perfect  election :  to  do  evil  to  a  man  in  tliis  case  is  besides  the  man's 
mtention,  it  is  accidental  also  to  the  whole  event,  it  is  not  so  much 
as  giving  unpleasing  physic,  not  so  much  as  imposing  cupping 

! glasses  and  using  scarifications;  for  this  is  voluntary  and  chosen 
or  a  good  end,  because  the  good  cannot  else  well  be  procured,  and 
yet  it  is  chosen  upon  those  terms  by  the  patient.  Upon  this  account 
a  man  may  give  nis  life  for  his  fnend,  or  wish  himself  dead ;  and 
8.  Paul  wished  himself  accursed  for  his  brethren,  and  Moses  desired 
to  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life  in  zeal  for  the  people  of  God; 
and  yet  all  this  is  a  very  great  charity,  because  though  a  man  may 
not  do  evil,  yet  he  may  suffer  evil  for  a  good  end;  he  may  not 
procure  it,  but  he  may  undergo  it:  and  after  all,  the  doing  of  a 
natural  or  phvsical  evil  may  be  permitted  when  there  is  no  motive  but 
charity,  for  then  it  is  in  no  sense  forbidden ;  sometimes  necessary  and 
unavoidable,  but  no  ways  evil  or  criminal ;  and  if  it  be,  it  becomes 
so  by  accident,  or  by  the  intertexture  of  some  other  ingredient. 
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§  SS.  4)  When  the  evils  are  sabordinate  or  relative^  the  less  may 
be  done  to  prevent  the  greater^  though  they  be  not  in  the  same 
matter;  as  a  child  mav  be  beaten  to  prevent  a  sin^  an  offender 
smitten  to  make  him  diligent :  for  these  actions^  though  they  are  in 
the  accounts  of  evil  things,  yet  have  no  intrinsical  irregularity,  but 
wholly  depend  upon  the  end;  but  because  commonly  evil  things 
are  done  to  evil  purposes,  and  with  irregular  measures,  they  have  an 
ill  name,  but  they  can  be  changed  when  the  end  is  made  straight, 
and  the  measures  temperate.  Every  thing  that  is  not  intrinsically 
evil,  if  it  be  directed  to  a  good  end,  is  good,  unless  it  be  spoiled  by 
some  intervening  accident. 

§  84.  5)  Some  things  are  evils  properly  and  naturally,  some  by  acci- 
dent, some  by  our  own  faults,  some  by  the  faults  of  others.  An  action 
may  be  innocent  as  from  me,  and  yet  a  very  great  evil  by  the  fault  of 
others.  A  malefactor  put  to  death,  it  may  be  perishes  eternally ;  if  ho 
does,  it  is  his  own  faulty  the  laws  are  innocent  when  thev  smite  him 
for  the  good  of  others;  and  this  is  not  a  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  of  it ;  for  in  things  not  essentially  and  unalterably  evil, 
good  and  evil  are  in  relations,  and  though  the  smiting  some  sinners 
produce  a  very  evil  effect,  yet  it  is  only  to  be  imputed  to  its  own 
cause.  There  is  a  good  and  an  evil  in  many  things,  and  Ood  and 
the  devil  have  their  share  of  the  thing,  and  so  have  several  persons, 
according  as  thev  intend,  and  as  they  operate :  and  in  this  case,  the 
laws  intend  good,  and  do  that  which  isgood,  that  is,  th^  punish  a 
malefactor,  but  of  the  accidental  damnation,  the  sinner  tnat  suffers 
oidy  is  the  only  cause;  and  therefore  in  this,  and  many  like  cases 
of  public  transaction  there  is  no  evil  done  for  a  good  end.  Thus  if 
any  man  who  is  to  take  an  oath  be  wicked  and  false,  the  law  may 
exact  the  oath  because  that  is  good,  but  the  law  itself  may  use  a 
false  oath  if  the  man  will  swear  it,  but  then  the  falseness  is  the  man's 
that  swears,  not  the  law's  that  exacts  it.  Eor  to  manv  products 
there  are  many  concurrent  causes,  which  are  not  integral,  but  have 
each  their  share ;  and  when  causes  are  not  integral,  the  portion  of 
effect  is  to  be  applied  only  by  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the 
nroportion  and  order  to  the  end.  Indeed  if  the  whole  effect  were  to 
be  imputed  entirely  to  eveir  concurring  agent,  (as  in  murder  every 
man  is  principal  luid  integral,)  then  in  many  of  the  fore-alleged  cases, 
evil  were  done  for  a  good  end,  but  then  it  could  not  be  lawful  so  to 
do,  but  the  actions  are  therefore  innocent  to  some  agents,  because 
they  do  nothing  of  it  but  the  good  share,  that  which  they  ought  to 
do;  and  that  which  spoils  it  comes. in  at  another  door. 

§  35.  6)  Some  laws  of  Ood  are  such  that  their  rectitude  is  so 
perfect,  the  holiness  so  entire,  the  usefulness  so  universal,  the 
instance  so  fitted  for  all  cases,  and  the  economy  of  it  so  handsome 
and  wise,  that  it  never  interferes  with  any  other  duty,  is  never  com- 
plicated with  contradicting  matter,  or  cross  interests ;  now  these  are 
such  which  no  case  can  alter,  which  no  man  may  prevaricate,  or  if 

IX.  s 
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they  do  they  are  such  which  no  measure  can  extenuate,  which  no 
end  can  sanctify :  and  these  are  either  laws  of  general  reason  and 
common  sanction,  or  spiritual  instances  and  abstracted  from  matter. 
Thus  no  man  may  blaspheme  Grod  at  any  time  or  for  any  end,  or  in 
any  degree;  and  in  these  cases  it  was  rightly  said  in  the  objections, 
that  if  the  end  can  change  the  instrument,  then  it  is  not  evil  to  do 
any  thing  for  a  good  end,  because  the  end  makes  the  evil  to  be 
good.  Sut  then  in  other  cases,  where  the  instances  are  material, 
tied  up  with  the  accidents  of  chance,  made  changeable  by  relations, 
tied  in  several  parta  by  several  duties,  filled  with  various  capacities, 
there  the  good  and  the  evil  are  like  colours  of  a  Rove's  neck,  oiffering 
by  several  aspects  and  postures;  there  abstractions  are  to  be  made, 
and  separations  of  part  from  part,  of  capacity  from  capacity;  and 
when  every  man  provides  concerning  his  share  of  influence  into  the 
effect  all  is  well,  and  if  one  fails,  it  may  be  evil  is  done  to  the  whole 
production,  but  it  is  not  imputed  to  them  who  took  care  of  their 
own  proportions.  But  in  such  kinds  of  actions,  the  limits  and 
measures  are  extrinsical  and  accidental,  and  the  goodness  is  not 
essential,  natural,  and  original;  and  therefore  the  whole  receives 
variety  by  necessities,  and  by  charity.  For  whatsoever  can  be  neces- 
sary by  a  necessity  of  God's  making,  that  is  lawful :  and  I  may  serve 
any  greater  necessity  by  any  thing  that  is  less  necessary,  when  both 
necessities  cannot  be  served.  Thus  David's  eating  the  shew-bread, 
and  the  apostles'  eating  com  on  the  sabbath,  served  a  greater  need 
than  coula  have  been  secured  by  superstitious  or  importune  absti- 
nence. In  positive  and  temporary  commands  there  is  no  obligation 
but  when  they  consist  with  higher  duties;  Actus  imperati  uniu9 
virtutis  non  debent  prtBJudicare  aciibus  elicitis  alterius.  The  proper 
and  natural  actions  of  one  virtue  are  ever  to  be  preferred  before 
the  instrumental  acts  of  another;  as  an  act  of  temperance  must 
be  preferred  before  a  posture  in  worshipping ;  charity  before  fasting, 
or  before  ceremonies :  that  is,  the  more  necessary  before  the  less. 
It  is  more  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  than  to  sa^  my  prayers 
at  any  one  time,  and  therefore  I  may  leave  my  prayers  m  the  midst, 
and  run  to  save  a  man  from  drowning.  This  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  stay,  the  other  can.  For  in  all  such  precepts  of  affirmative 
duty,  there  is  a  secret  condition  annexed,  and  they  oblige  not  when 
they  cross  a  negative.  And  it  is  certain  there  could  be  no  useful- 
ness of  knowing  the  degrees  of  good  or  evil,  if  it  were  not  for  prela- 
tion  and  election  of  one  before  another :  to  what  purpose  were  it  that 
we  are  told,  ''obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice','*  but  that  we  should 
neglect  one  and  do  the  other  when  both  cannot  stand  together?  and 
this  order  of  degrees  is  the  full  ground  of  dispensations  when  they 
can  be  allowed  in  divine  commandments :  but  in  human  dispensations 
there  is  another,  even  the  want  of  foresight,  the  imperfection  of  the 
laws  themselves  which  cannot  provide  for  all  cases  before-hand,  as 
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God's  laws  can ;  and  therefore  to  dispense  with  a  subject  in  a  human 
law  is  not  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end ;  for  to  break  a  human  law 
is  not  intrinsically  an  evil  though  no  express^  leave  be  given^  as  the 
case  may  happen :  but  when  leave  is  given^  as  it  is  in  dispensations^ 
then  there  is  no  evil  at  all.  And  something  like  this  is  that  other 
case  of  prescriptions,  which  does  indeed  transfer  a  right  from  a  right 
owner,  as  it  may  happen,  but  this  is  a  doing  good  and  not  evil,  for  it 
is  a  preferring  a  certain  possession  before  an  uncertain  right;  or  it  is 
a  domg  a  greater  good,  that  is  a  prelation  of  a  title  which  hath  more 
evidence  and  public  advantage  than  the  other.  Besides,  it  is  done 
by  public  consent,  in  which,  because  every  particular  is  included, 
there  is  no  evil  done,  but  much  is  prevented. 

§  36.  7)  In  actions  the  material  part  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  formality,  the  work  from  the  affection.  That  may  be  wholly  in- 
different, when  this  may  be  wholly  criminal.  He  that  drinks  till  he 
vomits,  by  the  physician's  advice,  gives  none  of  his  affection  to  the 
pleasure  of  any  thing  forbidden,  he  takes  it  as  he  takes  a  potion  o. 
pills,  which  may  have  the  same  effect  with  drink.  But  when  the 
material  part  cannot  be  done  without  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  is 
forbidden,'  then  the  end  cannot  sanctify  it :  and  therefore  although  to 
drink*  much  for  physic  may  be  lawful,  yet  pollution  may  not  be  de- 
sired for  health,  oecause  that  cannot  be  done  or  suffered  without  an 
unlawful  pleasure ;  and  so  also  will  drinking  for  health  become  vici- 
ous, if  in  the  acting  of  the  material  part  any  part  of  our  affections  be 
stolen  away,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  excess  be  delighted  in. 

§  37.  8)  He  that  makes  use  of  the  matter  of  a  sin  already  pre- 
pared to  which  he  gives  no  consent,  and  which  he  cannot  help,  aoes 
not  do  evil  for  a  good  end.  Thus  the  prophet  called  on  the  priests 
of  Baal  to  do  what  they  used  to  do,  that  they  might  never  do  so 
again.  He  was  no  way  the  cause  of  a  sin,  but  of  its  circumstances 
and  adjuncts,  that  it  he  done  here  and  now,  and  this  is  not  against 
the  apostle's  rule;  time  and  place  are  no  sins,  and  make  none  unless 
frequency  be  added  to  the  tune,  and  holiness  to  a  place,  and  then 
they  may  add  degrees  or  new  instances  to  the  sin ;  but  when  neither 
of  these  is  procured  or  injured  respectively,  it  is  lawful  to  glorify 
God  by  using  the  prepared  sin  to  good  purposes.  When  a  judge  is 
ready  to  receive  money  upon  any  terms,  out  of  this  evil  we  may 
bring  good,  and  cause  him  to  do  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  bad ; 
he  does  neither  well,  but  that  is  his  own  fault;  but  to  give  money  is 
a  thing  indifferent,  and  to  give  it  for  that  end  which  is  good,  makes 
it  better :  and  bribery  is  a  word  of  an  ill  sound  when  it  means  an  evil 
thing,  but  when  it  means  well  we  may  find  a  better  word  for  it,  or 
mean  well  by  this :  though  concerning  the  particular  it  is  not  amongst 
men  esteemed  certain  that  it  is  lawful  to  give  money  to  a  judge :  8ed 
91  dedi,  says  tJlpian,  ul  secundum  me  in  bona  causa  judex  pranun- 
ciaret,  est  quidem  relatum  condictioni  locum  esse:  sed  hie  quoque 
crimen  conlraiit.    Judicem  enim  corrumpere  videtur:  et  non  itapri^ 
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dem  imperator  nosier  constUuit  litem  eum  perdere.  Whether  it  be 
lawful  or  no  is  to  be  enquired  in  another  place ;  but  as  to  the  present 
enquiry^  if  it  be  lawful^  I  have  accounted  for  it  already ;  if  it  oe  not» 
it  is  not  to  be  done,  no  not  for  justice  sake.  For  in  this  case  we  no 
way  consent  to  the  evil,  but  endeavour  to  bring  good  out  of  that  evil 
which  is  already  in  being.  Thus  we  run  to  a  tyrant  power  for  justice, 
he  will  govern  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  sin  will  be  acted  and  con- 
tinued upon  his  own  account;  but  when  the  evil  matter  is  thus  made 
ready,  we  may  reap  as  much  good  by  it  as  we  can  bring  out  of  it : 
and  in  this  sense  is  that  true  and  applicable  to  the  present  which  is 
urged  in  the  objection,  that  as  truth  may  come  from  falsehood,  so 
may  evil  from  good  j  when  an  ill-gotten  power  is  apt  either  to  justice 
or  injustice,  we  may  draw  justice  from  it,  and  then  we  do  good 
without  co-operating  to  the  evil :  that  is,  we  only  do  determine  an 
indifferent  agent  to  the  better  part.  The  manner  of  getting  the 
power  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  ministration  of  it :  that  is  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  usurper,  but  this  which  is  our  own  act  is  wholly 
innocent  If  Nero  sets  Rome  on  fire,  I  do  no  hurt  if  I  warm  by 
the  heat,  and  walk  by  the  light  of  it;  but  if  I  laugh  at  the  flames, 
or  give  a  fagot  to  it,  I  am  guilty.  And  thus  the  Christians  u;e  the 
heathens'  oaths  for  their  own  security ;  the  oath  is  good,  and  so  far 
it  is  desired ;  that  the  oath  is  by  a  false  god  is  the  heathens'  fault ; 
this  is  effected  by  these,  but  the  other  is  only  desired  by  them.  This 
therefore  is  not  a  doing  evil  for  a  good  end ;  it  is  a  desiring  of  good, 
and  a  using  the  evil  matter  which  is  of  another's  procuring. 

§  88.  9)  There  are  some  actions  criminal  and  forbidden  in  certain 
states  only,  as  to  kill  a  man  is  a  sin,  a  private  man  may  not  do  it; 
but  the  same  man  when  he  comes  to  be  a  public  magistrate  may  do 
it.  A  private  man  also  may  not  do  it  when  he  is  in  the  relation  and 
protection  of  civil  society,  because  in  that,  the  laws  are  his  guards, 
and  the  public  judges  are  his  defensatives ;  but  if  a  man  sets  on  me 
by  violence,  and  so  puts  himself  into  a  state  of  war,  he,  by  going 
from  the  limits  of  civil  society,  takes  off  the  restraint  which  that 
society  put  upon  me,  and  I  am  returned  to  the  liberties  of  nature ; 
and  there  is  by  all  laws  a  power  given  a  man  to  defend  himself,  by 
laws,  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot,  then  by  himself  and  the  means  of 
nature;  and  therefore  to  kill  him  that  would  kill  me,  is  not  to  do 
evil  for  a  good  end,  for  the  thing  is  permitted,  and  therefore  not  in- 
trinsically evil,  and  whatsoever  is  not  so  may  be  accidentally  good. 

§  39.  10)  Some  of  the  instances  are  such  which  are  disallowed  by 
most  men ;  so  to  tell  a  lie  for  a  good  end  is  unlawful,  upon  supposi- 
tion that  a  lie  is  intrinsically  evil;  concerning  which  the  account 
must  be  reserved  for  its  own  place :  for  the  present,  it  is  certainly 
unlawful  to  lie  for  any  end,  if  that  supposition  be  true  5-  but  if  lying 
be  only  forbidden  for  its  uncharitableness  or  injustice,  that  is,  for  its 
effects,  then  when  the  end  is  good  the  instrument  is  tolerable.  Bv 
these  measures  all  the  instances  objected  can  be  measured  and  secured. 
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and  by  these  the  rale  itaelf  most  be  conducted.  What  cannot  be 
excuscKl  upon  one  of  these,  is  wholly  to  be  reproved  as  being  a  direct 
prevaricating  the  apostle's  rule. 

§  40.  The  sum  is  tliis :  whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  law  under 
which  we  stand,  and  being  weighed  by  its  own  measures  is  found 
evil;  that  is,  in  a  matter  certainly  forbidden,  not  for  any  outward 
and  acddental  reason,  but  for  its  natural  or  essential  contrariety  to 
reason  and  the  law  of  God,  that  may  not  be  done  or  procured  for 
any  end  whatsoever.  For  every  such  thing  is  intrinsically  and  essen- 
tially evil,  it  is  evil  without  change  or  variety,  without  condition  or 
circumstajice,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  good  by  any  such  thing. 
What  is  evil  in  some  circumstances  may  be  good  in  others,  and  what 
is  condemned  for  a  bad  effect,  by  a  good  one  may  be  hallowed,  but  if 
it  be  bad  of  itself,  it  can  never  be  good,  till  there  come  a  cause  as 
great  to  change  its  nature  as  to  make  it :  the  cruelty  of  a  man's 
habit  or  his  choice  can  be  turned,  but  a  viper  will  for  ever  have 
a  venom  in  his  tooth. 

§  41.  But  this  rule  is  also  to  be  extended  to  cases  that  are  dupli- 
cate, and  relate  to  two  persons.  As  if  two  persons  affirm  or  promise 
contraries;  the  first  upon  a  presumptive  power  and  authority  over 
the  Other,  and  this  other  upon  firm  resolution,  and  by  an  entire  power 
over  him  or  herself;  though  I  am  bound  to  hinder  his  promise  from 
passing  into  fallacy  and  deception  as  much  as  I  can,  yet  1  must  rather 
secure  mv  own.  The  reason  is,  because  he  who  had  no  power  over 
me,  could  not  promise  but  with  a  tacit  condition ;  and  though  he 
were  guilty  of  temerity  and  an  interpretative  breach  of  promise,  yet  if 
the  omer  fails,  he  is  directly  and  properly  guilty.  This  is  stiU  more 
evident  if  a  father  promises  his  daugnter  to  Titius  before  witnesses, 
presuming  that  his  daughter  who  is  a  widow  will  yet  be  raled  bv 
him,  though  she  be  at  her  own  dispose;  but  his  daughter  hath 
solemnly  sworn  and  contracted  herself  to  Sempronius.  The  daughter 
must  be  more  careful  not  to  break  her  oath  and  contract  than  by 
verifying  her  father's  promise  keep  him  from  a  lie;  and  tliis  was  the 
case  of  Acontius  and  Uydippe  in  Ovid', 

PiomiBit  pater  hano,  hsc  adUnravit  amanti : 

lUe  homines  hec  est  teatificata  deam. 
Hie  metuit  mendax,  timet  hse  peijura  vocari, 

Num  dubites  hie  sit  migor  an  ille  metua. 

This  case  may  be  varied  by  accidents  intervening,  as  if  the  daughter 
be  under  her  father's  power,  she  hath  none  of  her  own  to  contract  or 
swear;  but  in  an  equal  power  and  circumstances,  the  greater  care 
must  be  to  avoid  the  greater  crime. 

§  42.  ITiese  cautions  are  all  which  I  think  necessary  for  the  con- 
ducting of  a  doubting  conscience  (that  is,  a  conscience  undeter- 
mined)  in  its  danger  and  infirmity :  but  concerning  the  matter  of 
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doubts^  that  is  indeed^  all  cases  of  conscience,  they  are  to  be  handled 
under  their  proper  matter.  Concerning  interpretation  of  doubts  to 
the  better  part,  obedience  to  superiors  in  a  doubtful  matter,  favour- 
able and  easy  interpretation  of  laws  for  the  deposition  of  a  doubt, 
though  I  was  tempted  to  have  given  accounts  in  this  place,  yet  I 
have  chosen  to  refer  them  to  their  own  places,  where  by  the  method 
and  rules  of  art  they  ought  to  stand,  and  where  the  reader  will  ex- 
pect them.  But  concerning  the  cure  of  a  doubting  conscience,  this 
is  all  that  I  am  to  add  to  the  foregoing  rules : 

§  43.  A  doubtful  conscience  is  no  guide  of  human  actions,  but  a 
disease,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  prayer  and  prudent  advices,  and  the 

i)roper  instruments  of  resolution  and  reasonable  determinations ;  but 
or  those  things  which  are  called  doubts,  and  the  resolution  of  which 
is  the  best  way  to  cure  the  infirmity  of  conscience,  they  must  be  de- 
rived from  their  several  heads  and  categories.  For  these  discourses 
or  advices  of  conscience  in  general,  are  intended  but  as  directions 
how  to  take  our  physic,  and  what  order  to  observe  in  diebus  <?j«- 
todia ;  but  the  determining  of  the  several  doubts  is  like  preparing 
and  administering  the  medicines  which  consist  of  very  many  ingre- 
dients. 

CHAP.  VI. 
OP  TBE  SCRUPULOUS  CONSCIBNCB. 


EULE  I. 


A  SCKT7FLE  IS  A  OKEAT  TROUBLE  OF  HIND  PBOCBEDDTO  FBOK  A  UTTLE  KOTIVE, 
AND  A  OBEAT  INDISPOSITION,  BY  WHICH  THE  CONSCIENCE  THOUGH  8UEM- 
CIENTLT  DETEBMINED  BT  FBOPER  ABOUMSNT8  DABES  NOT  PBOCEED  TO  AC- 
TION, OB  IP  IT  DO,  IT  CANNOT  BEST. 

§  1.  Qui  nimis  emungit  elicit  sanguinem,  said  Solomon *>;  'too 
violent  blowing  draws  blood  from  the  nose/  that  is,  an  enquiry 
after  determination,  and  searching  into  little  comers,  and  measuring 
actions  by  atoms,  and  unnatural  measures,  and  being  over  righteous, 
is  the  way  not  to  goveni,  but  to  disorder  our  conscience. 

§  2.  That  it  is  a  great  trouble,  is  a  daily  experiment  and  a  sad  sight : 
some  persons  dare  not  eat  for  fear  of  gluttony,  they  fear  that  they 
shall  sleep  too  much,  and  that  keeps  them  waking,  and  troubles  their 
heads  more,  and  then  their  scruples  increase.  If  they  be  single  per- 
sons, they  fear  that  every  temptation  is  a  Trt/pcoo-ij,  that  'burning* 
which  the  apostie  so  carefully  would  have  us  to  avoid,  and  then  that 
it* is  better  to  marry  than  to  suffer  it;  and  if  they  think  to  marry, 
they  dare  not  for  fear  they  be  accounted  ueglecters  of  the  glory  of 

»» [Prov.  xxx.  33.] 
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God  which  they  think  is  better  promoted  by  not '  touching  a  woman/ 
When  they  are  married  they  are  afraid  to  do  their  duty,  for  fear  it  be 
secretly  an  indulgence  to  the  flesh,  and  be  to  be  suspected  of  car- 
nality^ and  yet  they  dare  not  omit  it,  for  fear  they  should  be  unjust, 
and  yet  they  fear  that  the  very  fearing  it  to  be  unclean  should  be  a 
sin,  and  suspect  that  if  they  do  not  fear  so,  it  is  too  great  a  sign  they 
adhere  to  nature  more  than  to  the  spirit.  They  repent  when  they 
have  not  sinned,  and  accuse  themselves  without  form  or  matter;  their 
virtues  make  them  tremble,  and  in  their  innocence  they  are  afraid ; 
they  at  no  hand  would  sin,  and  know  not  on  which  hand  to  avoid  it : 
and  if  they  venture  in,  as  the  flying  Persians  over  the  river  Strymon^, 
the  ice  will  not  bear  them,  or  they  cannot  stand  for  slipping,  and 
think  every  step  a  danger,  and  every  progression  a  crime,  and  believe 
themselves  drowned  when  they  are  yet  ashore. 

§  S.  Scruple  sometimes  signifies  all  manner  of  vexation  of  the 
mind  j  so  Cicero  pro  Sexto  Boscio^  uses  it.  Nunc  mihi  scrupulvm  ex 
ammo  evelle,  qui  me  dies  noctes^ie  stimulat  ac  pundit,  '  take  this 
scruple  out  of  my  mind  which  pncks  and  goads  me  night  and  day/ 
So  also  in  S.  Hierome's  bible,  1  Regum  xxv.,  Non  erit  tibi  in  ringul- 
turn  et  9crupulum  cordis  mwd  effuderis  sanguinem  innoxium,  ^it  shall 
not  be  to  thee  a  cause  ol  grief  and  scruple  of  heart  that  thou  hast 
shed  innocent  blood/  But  in  the  present  discourse  it  hath  a  more 
limited  signification,  and  according  to  the  use  of  divines  and  canon- 
ists, means  an  unquietness  and  restlessness  of  mind  in  things  done 
or  to  be  done,  after  the  doubts  of  conscience  are  determined  and 
ended.  IntoUrabilem  periurbationem  Seneca^  calls  it,  a  fear  of  doing 
eveiT  thing  that  is  innocent,  and  an  aptness  to  do  every  thing  that 
can  DC  suggested : 


-nuda  ac  tremebunda  crucntit 


Erepet  genibus,  ai  Candida  jusserit  lo  ■. 

Scruple  is  a  little  stone  in  the  foot,  if  you  set  it  upon  the  ground 
it  harts  you,  if  you  hold  it  up  you  cannot  go  forward ;  it  is  a  trouble 
\i  here  the  trouble  is  over,  a  doubt  when  doubts  are  resolved ;  it  is  a 
little  party  behind  a  hedge  when  the  main  army  is  broken  and  the 
field  cleared,  and  when  the  conscience  is  instructed  in  its  way,  and 
girt  for  action,  a  light  trifling  reason,  or  an  absurd  fear  hinders  it 
from  beginning  the  journey,  or  proceeding  in  the  way,  or  resting  at 
the  journey's  end. 

§  4.  Very  often  it  hath  no  reason  at  all  for  its  inducement,  but 
proceeds  from  indisposition  of  body,  pusillanimity,  melancholy,  a 
troubled  head,  sleepless  nights,  the  society  of  the  timorous ;  from  soli- 
tariness, ignorance,  or  unseasoned  imprudent  notices  of  things,  indi- 
gested learning,  strong  fancy  and  weak  judgment ;  from  any  thing 
that  may  abuse  the  reason  into  irresolution  and  restlessness.     It  is 

'  [«8ch.  Pen.  507;  and  see  vol.  it.  p.  487.]  ^  [vid.  cap.  ii.] 

*  [De  bencf.,  lib.  vu.  cap.  2.  torn.  i.  p.  883.]  '  [Juv.  vi.  525.] 
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iudeed  a  direct  walking  in  the  dark^  where  we  see  nothing  to  affright 
us,  but  we  fancy  many  things,  and  the  phantasms  produced  in  the 
lower  regions  of  fancy,  and  nursed  by  foUyj  and  borne  upon  the  arms 
of  fear  do  trouble  us. 

&  5.  But  if  reason  be  its  parent,  then  it  is  bom  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  mother  is  so  little  that  the  daughter  is  a  fly  with  a  short 
head  and  a  long  sting,  enough  to  trouble  a  wise  man,  but  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  little  bird.  The  reason  of  a  scruple  is 
ever  as  obscure  as  the  liffht  of  a  glow-worm,  not  fit  to  govern  any 
action,  and  yet  is  suffered  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  all  its  enemies, 
and  like  the  flies  of  Egypt  vex  and  trouble  the  whole  army. 

§  6.  This  disease  is  most  frequent  in  women,  and  monastic  pjersonsy 
in  the  sickly  and  timorous,  and  is  often  procured  by  excess  in  reli- 
gious exercises,  in  ausWities  and  disciplines,  indiscreet  fiastings  and 
pernoctations  in  prayer,  multitude  of  human  laws,  variety  of  opinions, 
the  impertinent  talk  and  writings  of  men  that  are  busily  idle :  the 
enemy  of  mankind  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  body  and  understanding 
enervating  the  strengths  of  the  spirit,  and  miucing  religion  strike 
itself  upon  the  face  oy  the  palsies  and  weak  tremblings  of  its  own 
fingers. 

§  7.  William  of  Oseney  was  a  devout  man,  and  read  two  or  three 
books  of  religion  and  devotion  very  often,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
entertainment  of  his  time,  resolved  to  spend  so  many  hours  every  day 
in  reading  them,  as  he  had  read  over  those  books  several  times ;  that 
is,  three  hours  every  day.  In  a  short  time  he  had  read  over  the 
books  three  times  more,  and  began  to  think  that  his  resolution  might 
be  expounded  to  signify  in  a  current  sense,  and  that  it  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  future  times  of  his  reading,  and  that  now  he  was  to 
spend  six  hours  every  day  in  reading  those  books,  because  he  had 
now  read  them  over  six  times.  He  presently  considered  that  in  half 
so  long  time  more  by  the  proportion  of  this  scruple  he  must  be  tied 
to  twelve  hours  every  day,  and  therefore  that  this  scruple  was  unrea- 
sonable ;  that  he  intended  no  such  thing  when  he  made  his  resolu- 
tion, and  therefore  that  he  could  not  be  tied :  he  knew  that  a  resolu- 
tion does  not  bind  a  man's  self  in  things  whose  reason  does  vary,  and 
where  our  liberty  is  entire,  and  where  no  interest  of  a  third  person  is 
concerned.  He  was  sure  that  this  scruple  would  make  that  sense  of  the 
resolution  be  impossible  at  last,  and  all  the  way  vexatious  and  into- 
lerable ;  he  had  no  leisure  to  actuate  this  sense  of  the  words,  and  by 
higher  oWigations  he  was  faster  tied  to  other  duties :  he  remembered 
also  that  now  the  profit  of  those  good  books  was  received  already  and 
grew  less,  and  now  became  changed  into  a  trouble  and  an  inconveni- 
ence, and  he  was  sure  he  could  employ  his  time  better;  and  yet  after 
all  this  heap  of  prudent  and  religious  considerations,  his  thoughts 
revolved  in  a  restless  circle,  and  made  him  fear  he  knew  not  what. 
He  was  sure  he  was  not  obliged,  and  yet  durst  not  trust  it;  he  knew 
his  rule,  and  had  light  enough  to  walk  by  it,  but  was  as  fearful  to 
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walk  in  the  day  as  children  are  in  the  night.  Well,  being  weaiy  of 
his  trouble,  he  tells  his  story,  receives  advice  to  proceed  according  to 
the  sense  of  his  reason,  not  to  the  murmurs  of  his  scruple ;  he  applies 
himself  accordingly.  But  then  he  enters  into  new  fears ;  for  he  rests 
in  this,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  multiply  his  readings,  but  begins  to 
think  that  he  must  do  some  equal  good  thing  in  commutation  of  the 
duty,  for  though  that  particular  instance  become  intolerable  and  im- 
possible, yet  he  tied  himself  to  perform  that  which  be  believed  to  be 
a  good  thing,  and  though  he  was  deceived  in  the  particular,  yet  he 
was  right  in  the  general,  and  therefore  that  for  the  particular  he  must 
make  an  exchange.  He  does  so ;  but  as  he  is  doing  it,  he  starts,  and 
begins  to  think  that  every  commutation  being  intended  for  ease,  is  in 
some  sense  or  other  a  lessening  of  his  duty,  a  diminution  of  his  spiri- 
tual interest,  and  a  note  of  infirmity ;  and  then  also  fears,  that  in 
judging  concerning  the  matter  of  his  commutation  he  shall  be  remiss 
and  partial.  Now  he  considers  that  he  ought  to  consult  with  his 
superiors;  and  as  he  is  going  to  do  so,  he  begins  to  think  that  his 
superior  did  once  chide  him  for  his  scruple,  and  that  now  much  more 
he  will  do  it,  and  therefore  will  rather  seek  to  abolish  the  opinion  of 
obligation  than  change  it  into  another  burden ;  and  since  he  knows 
this  before-hand,  he  fears  lest  it  shall  be  expounded  to  be  in  him  an 
artifice  to  get  himself  eased  or  chidden  out  of  his  duty,  and  cozened 
from  his  obligation.  What  shall  the  man  do?  He  dares  not  trust 
himself;  and  if  he  goes  to  another,  he  thinks  that  this  will  the  more 
condemn  him ;  he  suspects  himself,  but  this  other  renders  him  justly 
to  be  suspected  by  himself  and  others  too.  Well,  he  goes  to  God 
and  prays  Him  to  direct  him ;  but  then  he  considers  that  God's  graces 
are  given  to  us  working  together  with  God's  spirit,  and  he  fears  the 
work  will  not  be  done  for  him  because  he  fails  in  his  own  part  of 
cooperating;  and  concerning  this  he  thinks  he  hath  no  scruple,  but 
certain  causes  of  fear.  After  a  great  tumbling  of  thoughts  and  sor- 
rows he  begins  to  believe  that  this  scrupulousness  of  conscience  is  a 
temptation,  and  a  punishment  of  his  sins,  and  then  he  heaps  up  all 
that  ever  he  did,  and  all  that  he  did  not,  and  all  that  he  might  have 
done,  and  seeking  for  remedy  grows  infinitely  worse,  till  God  at  last 

Sitying  the  innocence  and  trouble  of  the  man  made  the  evil  to  sink 
own  with  its  own  weight,  and  like  a  sorrow  that  bred^s  the  sleep, 
at  last  growing  big,  loads  the  spirits,  and  bringing  back  the  sleep 
that  it  had  driven  away,  cures  itsdf  by  the  greatness  of  its  own  afflic- 
tion.   In  this  case,  the  religion  is  not  so  great  as  the  affliction. 

§  8.  But  because  a  scruple  is  a  fear,  or  a  Hght  reason  against  a 
stronger  and  a  sufficiently  determined  understanding,  it  can  bring  no 
other  work  to  the  conscience,  but  that  it  get  itself  eased  of  the  trou- 
ble, which  is  to  be  done  by  the  following  rules.    ^ 
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ETJLB  n. 

▲  CONSCIElfCE  SUFFICIZNTLT  INSTBUCTED  BT  ITS  FBOFER  ARGUHE1TTS  OF  PER- 
SUASION, MAY  WITHOUT  BUT  PROCEED  TO  ACTION  AGAINST  THB  BGRUPIX 
AND  ITS  WEAKER  AR6UINGS  OR  STRONGER  TREMBUNGB. 

§  1.  This  is  the  best  remedy  that  is  in  nature  and  reason.  S.  Ber- 
nard preached  rarely  well^  and  was  applauded^  but  the  devil  offering 
to  him  the  temptation  of  vain-glory^  he  in  his  resisting  it^  began  to 
think  that  he  had  better  leave  off  to  preach  than  begin  to  be  proud ; 
but  instantly  the  holy  Spirit  of  God  discovered  to  him  the  deception 
and  the  devil's  artifice,  who  would  at  any  rate  have  him  leave  off  to 
preach ;  and  he  answered,  I  neither  began  for  thee,  nor  for  thee  will 
I  leave  off.  This  is  a  right  course  in  the  matter  of  scruple :  proceed 
to  action ;  and  as  the  reason  or  the  fear  in  the  scruple  was  not  in- 
ducement enough  to  begin,  so  neither  to  leave  off.    . 

§  2.  Against  a  doubting  conscience  a  man  may  not  work,  but 
against  a  scrupulous  he  may.  For  a  scrupulous  conscience  does  not 
take  away  the  proper  determination  of  the  understanding;  but  it  is 
like  a  woman  handling  of  a  frog  or  a  chicken,  which  all  their  friends 
tell  them  can  do  them  no  hurt,  and  they  are  convinced  in  reason 
that  they  cannot,  they  believe  it  and  know  it,  and  yet  when  they 
take  the  little  creature  into  their  hands  they  shriek,  and  sometimes 
hold  fast  and  find  their  fears  confuted,  and  sometimes  they  let  go, 
and  find  their  reason  useless. 

§  3.  Valerius  of  Hippo  being  used  always  to  fast  till  high  noon 
of  festivals,  falls  into  an  illness  of  stomach,  and  is  advised  to  eat 
something  in  the  morning  ^ ;  all  the  reason  of  the  world  that  is  con- 
siderable  and  pressing,  tells  him  he  may  do  it  lawfully,  but  because 
he  hath  not  been  used,  to  it,  and  good  people  in  health  do  not  do  it, 
he  is  fearful  to  do  that  which  others  do  not,  that  need  it  not;  this 
is  a  slight  ground,  and  with  it  perfectly  may  stand  his  practical 
determination  of  conscience  that  it  is  lawful  for  him ;  which  final 
determination,  because  it  is  the  next  and  immediate  rule  of  actions, 
cannot  be  impeded  by  that  which  suffers  this  persuasion  still  to  re- 
main, because  the  doing  only  against  such  a  persuasion  can  only  be 
a  sin,  for  that  only  is  the  transgression  of  the  immediate  law ;  to  do 
conformably  to  such  determination  is  to  do  it  with  faith ;  and  if  the 
scruple  can  lessen  it,  yet  it  only  makes  the  man  the  weaker,  but 
cannot  destroy  the  assent. 

§  4.  Add  to  this,  that  since  scruples  do  sometimes  make  men 
mad,  do  detriment  to  our  health,  make  religion  a  burden,  introduce 
a  weariness  of  spirit  and  tediousness,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  stop  all 
this  evil,  and  directly  to  throw  away  the  scruple  and  proceed  to  con- 
trary actions. 

^  [Vid.  Bardom,  discepU  vii.  cap.  4i  §  5.  p.  894.] 
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§  5.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  when  the  scruple  is  such 
that  it  leaves  the  conscience  practically  determined.  For  if  the 
scruple  prevails  upon  his  weaKness  so  far  as  to  rifle  the  better 
reasons^  the  conscience  loses  its  rule  and  its  security,  and  the  scruple 
passes  into  a  doubt,  and  the  law  into  a  consultation,  and  the  judg- 
ment into  opinion,  and  the  conscience  into  an  undisceming,  unde- 
termined faculty. 

§  6.  Hither  is  to  be  reduced  the  case  of  a  perplexed  conscience; 
that  is,  when  men  think  that  which  part  soever  of  the  contradiction 
they  choose,  they  sin ;  for  though  that  be  impossible  to  wise  men, 
yet  all  men  are  not  wise ;  and  if  it  were  impossible  in  the  thing,  yet 
it  is  certainly  possible  upon  the  distempers  of  some  men :  and  be- 
cause a  man  hath  contrary  reasonings  and  divided  principles  with- 
in, as  our  blessed  Lord  had  a  natural  desire  not  to  die,  and  yet  a 
reasonable  and  a  holy  spiritual  desire  to  submit  to  His  Father's  will, 
and  if  He  please,  to  die ;  so  hath  eveiy  man  desires  to  please  an 
appetite,  or  secure  an  interest  of  secular  designs,  and  a  reason  to 
serve  the  interest  of  his  spirit  in  spiritual  designs.  But  although  in 
our  blessed  Lord  the  appetites  of  nature  were  innocent  and  obedient 
and  the  spirit  always  got  a  clear  victory,  and  the  flesh  resisted  not, 
yet  in  us  it  is  not  so;  and  sometimes  spiritual  complications  do 
disturb  the  question,  and  make  the  temporal  end  seem  religious  or 
pious ;  and  the  contrary  pretence  is  pious  too,  and  yet  a  duty  will  be 
omitted  which  way  soever  be  chosen,  or  a  sin  committed  as  is  sup- 
posed; here  the  case  seems  hard.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  such 
case  in  the  world,  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  sin  which  part 
soever  he  takes,  and  unless  it  be  his  own  fault  he  cannot  think  so ; 
but  some  men  are  wild  in  their  reasonings,  and  err  in  circles,  and 
cannot  untie  the  knots  themselves  have  knit.  Some  are  weary,  and 
many  are  involved,  and  more  are  foolish ;  and  it  is  as  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  a  fool  in  one  proposition  as  in  another,  and  therefore  his 
error  may  be  this,  that  which  part  soever  he  chooses  he  shall  sin ; 
what  is  to  be  done  here  is  the  question? 

6  7.  The  case  is  this :  Pratinus  a  Eoman  soldier  turns  Christian, 
ana  having  taken  his  military  sacrament  before,  and  still  continuing 
the  employment,  he  is  commanded  to  put  to  death  certain  criminals, 
which  he  undertakes,  because  he  is  bound  to  it  by  his  oath.  Going 
to  the  execution  he  finds  they  were  condemned  for  being  Christians ; 
then  he  starts,  remembering  his  sacrament  or  oath  on  one  side,  and 
his  faith  on  the  other ;  that  is,  his  religion  on  both ;  by  which  he  is 
bound  neither  to  be  perjured,  nor  to  lull  his  brethren :  the  question 
is  not  how  he  might  expedite  his  doubt,  and  secure  his  conscience  by 
choosing  the  surer  part,  but  what  he  is  to  do,  this  perplexitv  re- 
maining, that  is,  he  not, being  able  to  lay  aside  either  part  of  the 
doubt ;  for  his  question  is  not  whether  of  the  two  he  shall  do,  but  is 
persuaded  that  to  do  either  is  a  high  crime. 

§  8.  1)  Concerning  this,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  cases  be  equal. 
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and  the  event  not  to  be  distinguished  by  him  in  the  greatness  of  its 
consequent  or  malice  of  it^  it  is  indifferent  to  him  which  he  chooses ; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  rule  given  which  be  must  take^ 
unless  he  could  be  convinced  of  one  that  it  is  lawful^  and  the  other 
unlawful ;  but  in  his  case  that  not  being  to  be  done,  he  ought  to 
know  that  in  this  case  he  sins  not  if  he  takes  either,  because  all  sin 
is  with  liberty  and  choice,  at  least  with  complacency ;  but  his  error 
is  an  infelicity  and  no  sin,  if  he  neither  chooses  it  nor  delights  in  it^ 
which  in  the  present  case  he  is  supposed  not  to  do. 

§  9.  2)  But  if  in  the  event  of  the  actions  and  parts  of  choice 
there  be  a  real  or  apprehended  difference,  he  is  bound  to  choose  that 
part  which  he  believes  to  be  the  less  sin ;  this  being  a  justification 
of  his  will,  the  best  that  can  be  in  the  present  case;  but  if  he 
chooses  that  which  is  of  worse  event,  he  hath  nothing  to  excuse  it. 


BTJLE  ILL 


HI  THAT  10  TBOVBLXI)  WITH  80BUPLB8,  OtTOHT  TO  BILT  UPON  THB 
JUDOMBHT  or  A  PBUBBNT  QUIDl. 

&  1.  Thb  reason  is,  because  his  own  understanding  is  troubled 
and  restless,  and  yet  his  reason  determined ;  and  therefore  he  can 
but  use  the  best  way  of  cure,  which  in  his  particular  is  to  follow  an 
understanding  that  is  equally  determined  as  is  his  own,  and  yet  not 
so  diseased. 

§  2.  Add  to  this,  that  God  hath  appointed  spiritual  persons, 
guides  of  souls,  whose  office  is  to  direct  and  comfort,  to  give  peace 
and  conduct,  to  refresh  the  weary  and  to  strengthen  the  weax,  to 
confirm  the  strong  and  instruct  the  doubtful ;  and  therefore  to  use 
their  advice  is  that  proper  remedy  which  Gbd  hath  appointed.  And 
it  hath  also  in  it  this  aavantagc,  that  there  is  in  it  humility  of  under- 
standing, a  not  relying  on  our  own  wisdom,  which  by  way  of  blessing 
and  disposition  will  obtain  of  God  that  we  be  directed.  QmsuH 
bonos  prudentesque  viros,  et  acquiesce  eis^,  was  an  old  advice,  and 
derived  from  Solomon"  and  Tobit";  'Lean  not  on  thy  own  under- 
standing, but  ask  counsel  of  all  that  are  wise,  and  despise  not  any 
counsel  that  is  profitable.' 

*  Antonin.  in  rammay  part  1.  tit  iii.  cap.  10.  [{  10.  §.  p.  ed.  foL  Argent  1496.] 
-  [ProT.  iii.5.]  a  [iv.  18.] 
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ETJLB  IV. 

WHEN  ▲  DOUBT  IS  BZSOLVED  IN  THE  SHT&AirCB  OF  AH  ACTIOK,  WX  MUST  JUDGE 
OF  OUB  ACTION  AFTXSWABDS  BT  THB  SAME  ICEASUBES  AB  BEFOBB  ;  FOB  HE 
THAT  CHANGES  HIS  MXASUBES,  TUBNS  HIS  DOUBT  INTO  A  8CBUFLE. 

§  1.  The  reason  of  the  role  is  this^  that  which  is  soffieient  for 
satisfaction  before  is  sufficient  for  peace  afterwards.  A  Christian  in 
the  diocese  of  Salamis  being  fednt  in  his  stomach  before  the  reception 
of  the  holy  sacrament^  disputes  whether  he  may  take  a  cordial  or  a 
glass  of  wine.  Upon  enquiry  he  is  told  that  to  receive  the  holy 
sacrament  virffine  saliva^,  fastings  is  a  custom  of  the  church  later 
than  the  times  of  the  apostles^  as  appears  by  the  Corinthian  usages 
mentioned  by  S.  Paul ;  that  it  having  no  authority  but  custom,  no 
sanction  but  a  pious  fancy,  and  a  Uttle  proportion  and  analogy  of 
reverence,  it  ought  to  yield  to  the  eUcit  acts  of  charity.  Upon  this 
account  he  being  satisfied,  drinks  a  little,  is  well,  and  communicates 
with  health,  and  joy,  and  holiness.  But  afterwards  reflecting  upon 
what  he  had  done,  he  begins  to  fear  he  had  not  done  well  ,*  that  he 
had  done  against  the  customs  of  the  church,  that  it  was  at  least 
infirmity  in  him,  and  upon  what  account  with  Ood  that  should  be, 
which  in  his  own  most  gentle  sentence  was  at  least  infimity,  he  knew 
not;  and  twenty  other  littie  things  he  thought  of,  which  signified 
nothing,  but  did  something,  they  meant  no  good,  but  did  great 
evil :  and  finding  himself  got  into  a  net,  he  calls  for  help,  but  is  told 
that  he  must  get  out  of  it  oy  the  same  way  that  he  came  in,  and  that 
which  was  the  sufficient  cause  of  his  doing  the  action,  was  sufficient 
also  for  the  justification  of  it,  and  let  him  confront  the  reasons  which 
introduced  the  action  against  these  flies  and  little  pretensions  which 
disturb  his  mind,  and  he  shall  find  that  he  hath  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  debauching  and  prostituting  his  understanding  to  such 
trifles  and  images  of  argument :  for  let  a  man  look  to  his  grounds 
when  he  begins  to  act,  and  when  he  hath  acted,  let  him  remember 
that  he  did  his  duty,  and  give  God  thanks.  For  if  any  just  cause 
appear  for  which  he  ought  to  reprove  Ins  former  determination ;  that 
just  cause  can  have  no  influence  upon  what  is  past,  if  the  first  pro- 
ceeding was  probable,  and  reasonable,  and  dismterest.  He  knows 
something  which  he  d^d  not  know  before;  and  for  the  time  to  come 
is  to  walk  bv  this  newly  kindled  taper,  but  if  he  in  the  first  instance 
walked  by  all  the  light  he  had,  he  is  not  tied  to  walk  it  over  again :  for 
as  Ood  will  not  of  a  child  exact  the  prudence  and  cautions  of  a  man, 
but  in  every  age  expects  a  duty  answerable  to  the  abilities  of  it ;  so 
it  is  in  all  the  stages  of  our  reason,  and  growing  understanding. 
According  to  what  we  have,  and  not  according  to  what  we  have  not, 
we  shaU  give  accounts.  This  is  intended  to  prove  that  if  we  pro- 
*  [TertuU.  de  Jejun.,  cap.  yi  p.  546.] 
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cecd  probably^  we  are  not  tied  to  sorrow  and  repentance^  though 
afterwards  we  find  a  greater  reason  to  the  contrary;  but  this  con- 
cludes more  in  the  present  question  of  scruple^  in  which  the  greater 
probability  goes  before,  and  the  less  comes  after. 

But  the  rule  is  to  be  managed  with  these  cautions : 

§  2.  1)  Take  heed  that  in  the  beginning  we  do  not  mistake  oar 
desires  to  have  it  done  for  a  sufficient  warrant  that  it  may.  For  if 
we  enter  in  at  a  wrong  door,  or  at  the  windows,  we  must  go  back, 
and  cannot  own  that  entrance  which  was  like  a  thief,  or  that  action 
which  was  done  with  more  craft  than  prudence. 

§  3.  2)  Be  not  too  easy  in  the  arguments  of  probation.  For 
although  in  actions  concerning  our  eternal  interest,  Ood  expects  no 
more  of  us  but  that  we  should  walk  by  the  measures  of  a  man;  yet 
we  do  not  perform  our  duty  if  we  act  by  the  measures  of  a  child  or  a 
fool.  If  we  could  do  no  better,  the  action  might  be  more  reprovable 
than  the  man;  but  if  we  could  consider  better  and  wiser  than  when 
we  reflect  afterwards  upon  what  we  did  before,  and  find  a  fault  or  a 
sin,  a  negligence,  or  an  avoidable  error  in  the  principle,  we  cannot 
from  thence  bring  rest  and  confidence  to  our  consciences. 

§  4a.  3)  Separate  jour  question  as  much  as  you  can  from  interest, 
that  your  determination  and  enquiry  be  pure ;  and  if  more  arguments 
occur  afterwards  than  did  in  the  first  enquiry,  remember  that  it  was 
well  enough  at  first,  if  it  was  probable  enough ;  and  for  the  rest, 
pray  to  God  to  accept  you,  if  you  did  well  and  wisely,  and  to  pardon 
you  in  what  was  dQue  amiss,  or  negligently,  or  imperfectly. 


EULB  V. 

▲  SCBUPTTLOUS  COVSOIXKOE  IB  TO  BE  CUBXD  BT  KBVEDIBS  FROFEK  TO  THB 
SISEiLSE,  AKS  BEinniXS  PBOPEB  TO  THE  HAS. 

§  1.  That  is,  there  are  some  advices  which  are  directly  intended 
for  the  lessening  the  scruple,  and  some  others  which  take  away  the 
scruple  by  curing  the  man,  and  taking  off  his  distemperature.  Those 
which  are  directly  intended  against  the  scruple,  besides  the  rules  be- 
fore described,  are  these : 

KJBMEDIES  AGAINST  THE  SCBT7PLE. 

§  2.  1)  Let  the  afflicted  and  disquiet  man  often  meditate  of  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  and  how  His  justice  is  equity,  and  His 
judgments  are  in  mercy;  that  He  judges  us  by  what  we  heartily 
endeavour,  but  does  not  put  our  infelicities  into  our  accounts  of  sins. 

§  3.  2)  Let  him  be  instructed  that  all  laws  divine  and  human 
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are  desirous  of  sweet  and  merciful  interpretations,  and  that  of  tliem- 
selves  they  love  to  yield  to  necessity  and  to  charity;  and  that 
severity  and  exactness  of  measures  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  good- 
ness, but  to  the  justice  of  God,  who  therefore  will  pity  us  because  we 
are  made  of  dust,  and  are  a  lump  of  folly  and  unavoidable  infirmities; 
and  by  the  same  justice  by  which  Gbd  is  eternally  angry  with  the 
fallen  angels,  by  the  same  justice  He  is  not  finaU^  angry  with  man 
for  his  fiist  foUies,  and  pities  all  his  unavoidable  evils. 

§  4.  3)  Let  it  be  remembered  that  charity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
'  law,  and  by  the  degrees  of  it  a  man  tends  to  perfection,  and  not  by 
forms  and  tittles  of  the  letter,  and  apices  of  the  handwriting  of  ordi- 
nancesP.  And  that  if  he  loves  God  and  does  his  best,  and  con- 
cerning the  doing  his  best  make  the  same  judgments  real  and 
material,  that  he  does  of  the  other  actions  of  his  life,  he  certainly 
does  all  that  can  belong  to  him,  and  all  that  which  can  be  wise  and 
safe.  He  that  acts  according  to  the  reason  of  a  man,  ought  to  have 
the  confidences  of  a  man,  for  no  other  confidence  can  be  reasonable. 
That  is  charity  that  we  do  carefully  and  wisely,  and  follow  the  best 
we  can. 

§,6.  4)  Let  it  be  considered  that  to  incline  to  the  scruple,  and 
n^lect  the  stronger  reason  that  stands  against  it,  is  to  take  the 
worse  end,  it  is  to  do  that  which  must  seem  worse ;  and  then  it  may 
be  remembered,  that  if  .the  man  is  afraid  and  troubled  with  the  trifle, 
with  the  scruple,  when  he  hath  stronger  reason  to  secure  him,  if  he 
yields  to  the  scruple  and  neglects  the  stronger  reason,  the  neglect  of 
that  will  run  upon  him  like  a  torrent  and  a  whirlwind,  and  the 
scruple  or  the  bidrush  will  not  support  his  building. 

§  6.  5)  Since  the  very  design  of  the  evangelical  covenant  is,  that  ^ 
our  duty  be  demanded,  and  our  sins  accounted  for,  according  to  the 
measures  of  a  man,  and  not  by  the  proportions  of  an  angel ;  and 
that  all  our  infirmities  and  ignorances,  and  unavoidable  prejudices 
are  taken  into  account,  beside  the  infinite  remissions  on  God  s  part, 
it  will  follow  that  by  this  goodness  of  God  and  a  moral  dihgence, 
and  a  good  heart  we  are  secured,  but  we  can  never  be  secured  by 
our  own  measures.  For  let  us  weigh  never  so  exactly,  we  may  miss 
8ome4  grains  or  scruples,  but  to  snatch  greedily  at  the  little  over- 
running dust  of  the  balance,  and  to  throw  away  the  massive  ingots 
that  sunk  the  scales  down,  is  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world. 

§  7.  6)  The  lines  of  duty  are  set  down  so  clear  and  legible,  are 
80  agreeable  to  reason,  so  demonstrable  upon  their  proper  principles, 
are  so  easy  and  plain,  that  we  need  not  run  into  comers  and  sneak* 
ing  bye-lanes  to  find  it  out :  if  by  little  undiscemed  minutes  we  were 
to  stand  or  fall,  though  now  there  are  but  few  that  shall  be  saved, 
yet  but  a  few  of  those  few  should  escape  eternal  death.  The  counsels 
of  God  are  not  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  double  in  their  sense, 
intricate  in  their  expression,  secret  in  their  meaning,  deceitful  in 
»  [<  of  band  writing  or  ordinanceB,' — C,  D.]  «  [*mme'  deest,— G,  D.} 
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their  measnresj  and  otherwise  in  the  event  than  tlfejr  could  be  in 
their  expectation.  But  the  word  of  God  in  the  lines  of  duty  is  open 
as  the  &ce  of  heaven^  bright  as  the  moon,  healthful  as  the  sun's 
influence;  and  this  is  certainly  true,  that  when  a  thin^  becomes 
obscure,  though  it  may  oblige  us  to  a  pudent  search,  yet  it  binds  us 
not  under  a  guilt,  but  only  so  fieur  as  it  is  or  may  be  plainly  under- 
stood. 

§  8.  But  in  the  case  of  a  scrupulous  conscience,  it  is  not  the 
thing  so  much  that  troubles  the  mind,  as  the  indisposition  of  the 
part,  the  man  hath  a  vicious  tenderness;  it  is  melancholy  and  fear, 
and  as  every'  accident  can  trouble  the  miserable,  so  every  fancy  can 
affright  the  timorous;  the  chiefest  remedies  therefore  must  be  by 
npphcations  to  the  man,  to  cure  his  distemper,  and  then  the  scruple 
will  work  no  more  than  its  own  activity  mH  enable  it,  and  that  is 
but  little  and  inconsiderable. 

ADVICES  TO  THB  8CBUFUL0T7S  MAN. 

§  9. 1)  The  case  of  the  scrupulous  man  is  so  full  of  variety,  or 
uncertainty  rather,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  govern  chance,  and  to  give 
rules  to  contingency  as  to  him.  In  all  other  cases  there  is  a  measure 
and  a  limit,  and  therefore  a  remedy  can  be  proportioned  to  it;  but 
in  this,  fear  is  the  disease,  and  that  alone  is  infinite ;  and  as  it  com- 
mences oftentimes  without  cause,  so  it  proceeds  without  limit.  For 
by  what  reason  it  entered  in,  by  the  same  it  may  grow;  that  is, 
without  any  cause  at  all  it  may  increase  for  ever.  But  for  the 
remedy,  this  is  considerable,  that  the  worse  it  is,  the  better  it  may 
be  remedied,  if  we  could  consider.  For  when  fear  is  grown  so  big 
that  it  is  unreasonable,  the  cure  is  ready  and  plain,  that  it  must  be 
laid  aside  because  it  is  intolerable,  and  it  may  because  it  is  unrea- 
sonable. When  it  comes  from  a  just  cause,  tliat  just  cause  is  usually 
the  limit  of  it :  but  when  it  is  vast  and  infinite  it  hath  no  cause  but 
weakness,  and  it  appears  enough  in  the  instances;  for  the  scrupulous 
man  fears  concerning  those  things  where  he  ought  to  be  most  con- 
fident ;  he  fears  that  Ood  is  angry  with  him  for  not  doing  his  duty, 
and  yet  he  does  whatsoever  he  can  learn  to  be  his  duty.  This  is  a 
complication  of  evils,  as  melancholy  is  of  diseases.  The  scrupulous 
man  is  timorous,  and  sad,  and  uneasy,  and  he  knows  not  why.  As 
the  melancholy  man  muses  long,  and  to  no  purpose,  he  thinks  much, 
but  thinks  of  nothing;  so  the  scrupulous  man  fears  exceedingly,  but 
he  knows  not  what  nor  why.  It  is  a  religious  melancholy,  and 
when  it  appears  to  be  a  disease  and  a  temptation,  there  needs  no 
more  argument  against  its  entertainment:  we  must  rndely  throw 
it  away. 

§  10.  2)  He  that  is  vexed  with  scruples  must  fly  to  Gbd  bv 
prayer  and  fasting,  that  this  lunacy  and  spirit  of  illusion  which 

t['very/-A.] 
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sometimes  'throws  him  into  the  fire,  and  sometimes  into  the  water ^' 
may  be  ejected,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  may 
come  in  substitution,  according  to  the  promise  so  often  recorded  in 
the  holy  scriptures  p. 

§  11.  8)  Let  the  scrupulous  man  change  the  tremblings  of  his 
^rit  to  a  more  considerable  object,  and  be  sure  if  he  fears  little 
things^  let  him  fear  great  things  greatly ;  every  known  sin  let  him  be 
sure  to  avoid,  little  or  great,  for  by  this  purity  he  shall  see  God,  and 
the  things  of  Qod,  peace  and  truth ;  and  the  honesty  of  his  heart 
will  bear  him  out  from  the  mischief,  if  not  quit  from  the  trouble  of 
the  scruple :  at  no  hand  let  it  be  endured  that  he  should  think  this 
disease  or  vicious  tenderness  in  spirit  is  able  to  excuse  him  from  his 
duty  in  greater  things.  Some  scruple  at  an  innocent  ceremony,  and 
against  idl  conviction  and  armies  of  reason  will  be  troubled  and  will 
not  understand;  this  is  very  bad,  but  it  is  worse  that  he  should 
think  himself  the  more  godly  man  for  being  thus  troubled  and 
diseased,  and  that  upon  this  account  he  shall  fall  out  with  govern- 
ment and  despise  it;  this  man  nurses  his  scruple  till  it  proves  his 
death,  and  instead  of  curing  a  bile<),  dies  with  a  caTicer,  and  is  like  a 
man  that  hath  strained  his  foot  and  keeps  his  bed  for  ease,  but  by 
lying  there  long  Soils  into  a  lipothymy,  and  that  bears  him  to  his 
grave. 

§  12.  4)  Let  the  scrupulous  man  avoid  all  excess  in  mortifica- 
tions and  corporal  austerities,  because  these  are  apt  to  trouble  the 
bodv,  and  consequently  to  disorder  the  mind,  and  by  the  prevailing 
fond  persuasions  of  the  world  they  usuallv  produce  great  opinions  of 
sanctity  and  ignorant  confidences  of  Goas  favour,  and  by  spending 
the  religion  of  the  man  in  exterior  significations  make  him  apt  to 
take  his  measures  from  imperfect  notices,  and  then  his  reUgion  shall 
be  scruple  and  impertinency,  full  of  trouble,  but  good  and  profitable 
for  little  or  nothing*  Jdmiratwne  digna  suni,  saith  Cardan ',  qua  per 
Jefunium  hoe  modo  cofUingvnt;  samnia,  supersMio,  contemplus  tor* 
mentarum,  mortis  desiderium,  .  .  obstifuUa  opinio,  .  •  insania:  .  . 
jefvnium  naturaliter  praparat  ad  hoc  omnia :  '  it  is  wonderful  to 
consider  what  strange  products  there  are  of  fasting ;  dreams,  super* 
stition,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  obstinacy  in  opinion, 
and  madness :  to  all  thes^  fasting  does  naturally  prepare  us :'  and 
concerning  8.  Hilarion  it  is  reported  by  S.  Hierome,  Ila  attenuatua 
fuUjgunio  et  vigUiii,  in  tanium  exeso  corpora  ut  ombus  vix  harebat : 
unde  node  infantum  vagUua,  baiatus  pecorum,  mugitus  bourn,  voces 
et  ludibria  damonum*,  Sfc.,  ^  that  he  was  so  lean  and  dried  with 
fastiue  and  watching,  that  his  flesh  did  scarce  cleave  to  his  bone : 
then  his  desires  and  capacity  of  sleep  went  away,  and  for  want  of 

•  [Matt  xrii.  15.1  40.  torn.  Hi.  p.  150.] 

V  [Luke  zi  IS ;  James  i.  6.]  ^  [vid.  Tit  S.  Hilar.,  torn.  It  part.  2, 

1  [See  ToL  Tiii  p.  8S6.]  col  76.] 

'  De  remm  yanetale,  lib.  tiiL  [cap. 
IX.  T 
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sleep  he  must  needs  grow  light-headed,  and  then  the  illosions  of  the 
devu  were  prepared  and  certain  to  prevail ;  then  his  brains  crowed, 
and  he  heard  in  the  desert  children  crying,  sheep  bleating,  bulls 
lowing,  and  rattling  of  chains,  and  all  the  fantastic  noises  raised  by 
the  devil/  Much  to  the  same  purpose  is  by  8.  Athanasius*  reported 
of  S.  Anthony.  It  was  this  excess  that  made  S.  Hierome  so  scru* 
pulous  in  reading  of  Tully's  orations  ** ;  it  was  not  an  angel,  but  his 
own  dreams  that  whippea  him  for  making  and  reading  good  Latin 
and  good  sense.  After  long  fasting  it  was  that  S.  Gulslach  of 
Growald  '  fought  with  the  devil,  and  such  irregular  austerities  have 
been  in  all  ages  of  superstition  the  great  instrument  of  Satan  by 
which  his  illusions  became  oracles,  and  religion  was  changed  into 
superstition,  and  the  fear  of  God  into  timorousness,  and  enquiry  into 
scruple. 

§  18.  5)  Let  the  scrupulous  man  interest  himself  in  as  few  ques- 
tions  of  intricate  dispute  and  minute  disquisition  as  he  can;  they 
that  answer  fewest  do  commonly  trouble  themselves  with  most. 
Curious  questions  may  puzzle  every  man,  but  they  can  profit  no  man, 
they  are  a  certain  disturbance,  they  are  rebels  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
inner  man,  they  are  just  the  same  things  in  speculation  which  scru- 
ples are  in  practice,  and  therefore  because  notice  properly  tends  and 
directs  to  action,  the  increase  of  them  will  multiply  these.  Avoid 
them  therefore,  for  not  these,  but  things  practical  are  the  hinges  of 
immortality ;  but  the  other  break  the  peace  of  the  superior  faculties, 
they  trouble  the  understanding  and  afflict  the  conscience,  and  profit 
or  instruct  no  man. 

§  14.  6)  He  that  would  cure  his  scrupulousness  must  take  care 
that  his  religion  be  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  measures  and  usages  of 
common  life.  When  8.  Anthony  7^  was  troubled  with  a  scrupulous  con- 
science, which  so  amazed  him,  that  he  thought  it  was  impossible  ever  for 
him  to  arrive  at  heaven,  an  angel  came  to  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  her- 
mit, or  rather  a  hermit  spake  to  him  like  an  angel  and  said.  Nunc  pan- 
lulum  laborando  manibus,  nunc  genibus  flexit  orando,  deinde  eorpui 
reficiendo,  post  quieseendo,  ei  rurstis  iterum  operando,  Aniofii,  iic/ae 
tu  ei  salvus  eris :  *  sometimes  labour  with  thy  hands,  then  fall  on  thy 
knees  and  pray,  then  refresh  thy  body,  then  sometimes  rest,  and  then 
labour  again ;  and  so  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Let  us  take  care  that 
our  religion  be  like  our  life,  not  done  like  pictures,  taken  when 
we  are  dressed  curiously,  but  looking  as  the  actions  of  our  life  are 
dressed,  that  is,  so  as  things  can  be  constantly  done,  that  is,  that  it 
be  dressed  with  the  usual  drciimstances,  imitating  the  examples,  and 

*  rVit  Anton.,  torn.  1.  p.  798,  sqq.]  f  [Ephnem  Sjrr.,  apophth.  pfttr.,  eap. 

*  fHieron.,  epUt.  xviil  touL  !▼.  part  i.  (p.  504.  ed.  Vots.  foLCol.  Agr.  1603); 
2.  ooL  42,  8.]  Ruffin.,  vitt  pair.,  lili.  iii.  cap.  105.  (e 

■  [8.  Gntnlao  of  Croylaod;  lee  Mb  Pelag.,  yU.  1),  apnd  Rosweyd.,  p.  516: 
life  in  Sarina,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  ct  paeud-Auguat.  ad  fratr.  in  erem., 
on  AptU  11.]  aerm.  XTii.,  torn,  vi  append.  coL  821  O.] 
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following  the  usages  of  the  best  and  the  most  prndent  persons  of  his 
communion;  striving  in  nothing  to  be  smgular^  not  doing  violence 
to  any  thing  of  nature,  unless  it  be  an  instrument  or  a  temptation  to 
a  vice.  For  some  men  mortify  their  natures  rather  than  their  vicious 
inclinations  or  their  evil  habits,  and  so  make  religion  to  be  a  burden, 
a  snare,  and  an  enemv.  For  in  scrupulous,  that  is,  in  melancholy 
persons,  nature  is  to  be  cherished  in  every  thing  where  there  is  no 
danger,  that  is,  where  she  is  not  petulant  and  troublesome.  Such 
men  have  more  need  of  something  to  repair  their  house,  than  to 
lessen  it. 

§  16.  7)  Let  the  scrupulous  man  take  care  that  he  make  no  vows 
of  any  lasting  employment.  For  the  disease  that  is  already  within, 
and  this  new  matter  from  without,  will  certainly  make  new  cases  of 
conscience,  and  new  fears  and  scruples  upon  the  manner,  and  degrees, 
and  circumstances  of  performance.  Therefore  whatever  good  thing 
they  intend,  let  them  ao  it  when  they  can,  when  it  is  pleasant,  when 
it  is  convenient,  and  always  reserve  their  liberty.  For  besides  that 
to  do  otherwise  must  needs  multiply  scruples,  it  is  also  more  pleas- 
ing to  Ood  that  we  make  our  services  to  be  every  day  chosen,  than 
after  one  general  choice  of  them,  to  have  the  pakiculars  done  and 
hated. 

§  16.  8)  But  that  I  may  sum  up  many  particulars  in  one.  The 
scrupulous  man  must  avoid  those  companies,  and  those  employments, 
and  those  books  from  whence  the  clouds  arise,  especially  the  books 
of  ineffective  and  fantastic  notion,  such  as  are  legends  of  saints,  ridi- 
culously and  weakly  invented,  furnished  out  for  ideas,  not  for  actions 
of  common  life,  with  dreams  and  false  propositions ;  for  the  scrupu- 
lous and  fearfid  will  easily  be  troubled,  if  they  find  themselves  fall 
short  of  those  fine  images  of  virtue  which  some  men  describe,  that 
they  might  make  a  fine  picture,  but  like  nobody.  Such  also  are  the 
books  of  mystical  theology,  which  have  in  them  the  most  high,  the 
most  troublesome,  and  the  most  mysterious  nothings  in  the  world, 
and  little  better  than  the  effluxes  of  a  religious  madness. 

§  17.  9)  Let  the  scrupulous  man  endeavour  to  reduce  his  body 
into  a  fair  temper,  and  enkindle  in  his  mind  a  great  love  and  high 
opinions  of  Qod  and  God's  mercy,  and  by  proper  arts  produce  joy  in 
God,  and  rejoicings  in  the  spirit ;  let  him  pursue  the  purgative  way  * 
of  religion,  fight  against  and  extirpate  all  vicious  habits  and  evil  cus- 
toms, do  the  actions  of  virtue  frequentiy  and  constantly,  but  without 
noise  and  outcries,  without  affectation  and  singularity :  that  religion 
is  best  which  is  incorporated  with  the  actions  and  common  traverses 
of  our  life ;  and  as  there  will  be  some  foolish  actions,  so  there  will  be 
matter  for  repentance ;  let  this  humble  us,  but  not  amaze  us  and 
distract  us. 

§  18.  10)  Let  all  persons  who  are  or  use  to  be  thus  troubled  with 

■  [See  Index, '  lUuminatiTe.'] 
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flies  and  impertinencies  of  reason  and  conscience^  be  carefolly  and 
wisely  instmcted  in  those  practical  propositions  which  are  the  general 
lines  of  life^  which  are  the  axioms  of  christian  philosophy^  which  like 
the  rales  of  law  have  ^reat  influence  in  many  virtues^  and  have  great 
effect  towards  perfection.  Eor  the  more  severe  the  rules  are^  the 
more  apt  they  are  to  be  the  matter  of  scrapie  when  they  are  not 
understood  in  their  just  measures.  Such  as  ave.  It  is  the  part  of  a  good 
mind  to  acknowledge  a  fault  where  there  is  none ;  Not  to  go  for- 
ward is  to  go  backward ;  He  that  loves  danger  shall  perish  in  danger ; 
Hold  that  which  is  certain,  and  let  go  that  which  is  uncertain.  There 
are  many  more,  of  which  I  am  to  give  accounts  in  the  nest  book, 
and  from  thence  the  scrapulous  may  derive  assistances. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  scraples,  I  on  purpose  decline  the  consi- 
dering of  it  here,  because  either  every  thin^  or  nothing  of  it  is  to  be 
handled.  A  scrapie  may  arise  in  the  domg  of  every  duty,  in  the 
remembrance  of  every  action;  and  to  stop  one  gap,  when  the  evil 
may  enter  in  at  five  hundred,  I  did  suppose  not  to  be  worth  my 
laliour.  I  therefore  reserve  every  thing  to  its  own  place,  being  con- 
tent here  to  give  the  measures  and  rules  of  conscience  in  its  several 
kinds  and  mffering  affections,  that  is,  in  all  its  proper  capacities 
which  can  relate  to  action. 


THB  END  OF  THE  FIBST  BOOK. 
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CHAP.  I. 
OF  THB  LAW  OF  NATURE  IN  QENERAL. 


ETJLE  I. 


THS  LAW  Of  VATITBX  IS  THB  UKITEBSAL  LAW  OF  TUB  WORLD,  OB  THB  LAW  Off 
MANKIBD,  CONCEBBDIO  COHKON  BBCB8SITIBS  TO  WHICH  WE  ABB  UrOUBBD 
BT  NATVBE,  INVITED  BT  OONSEKT,  FB0M7TBD  BY  BBASOH^BUT  IS  BOUBD  UPON 
US  ONLY  BT  THB  COMMANDS  OF  GOD. 

§  1.  'EcTTO)  <rol  ispo  d<l)OaXiJL<Sv  ytvdaKeiv  tC  vSfios  (fnxriKos,  Kot  tC 
ra  T^9  b€VT€p<&(r€(i>s,  said  the  apostolical  constitution ' :  'be  careful 
to  understand  what  is  the  law  natural^  and  what  is  superinduced  upon 
it.'  The  counsel,  abating  the  authority  and  reverence  of  them  that 
said  it,  is  of  great  reasonableness.  Eor  all  men  talk  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  all  agree  that  there  is  such  a  material  law  which  some 
way  or  other  is  of  the  highest  obligation ;  but  because  there  are  no 
digests  or  tables  of  this  law,  men  have  not  only  differed  about  the 
number  of  them,  and  the  instances  themselves,  but  about  the  manner 
of  drawing  them  forth,  and  making  the  observation :  whereas  if  the 
law  of  nature  were  such  a  thing  as  it  is  supposed  generally,  these  dif- 
ferences would  be  as  strange  and  impossible  as  that  men  should  dis- 
agree about  what  is  black,  or  what  is  yellow,  or  that  they  should  dis- 
pute concerning  rules  to  signify  when  they  desire,  or  when  they  hope, 
or  when  they  love.  The  purpose  of  the  present  intendment  will  not 
suffer  me  to  make  large  disputes  about  it,  but  to  observe  all  that  is 
to  be  drawn  from  it  in  order  to  conscience  and  its  obligation. 

THE  LAW  OF  NATUBB — 

S  2.  Ju8  natura  and  lex  naiura  are  usually  confounded  by  divines 
ana  lawyers,  but  to  very  ill  purposes,  and  to  the  confusion  and  indis- 
tinction  of  all  the  notices  of  them.    The  right  of  nature,  or  Jus 

•  Constit  apoaL,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  [p.  207.      Seidell's  treatise  De  jure  natural!  et  gei&p 
For  the  materials  of  the  first  two  chapters      tium  juxta  disciptinam  Ebneonim.] 
of  the  second  book  Taylor  used  largely 
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natura  is  no  law^  and  the  law  of  nature  is  no  natural  rights  The 
right  of  nature  is  a  perfect  and  universal  liberty  to  do  whatsoever  can 
secure  me  or  please  me.  For  the  appetites  tlmt  are  prime«  original^ 
and  natural^  do  design  us  towards  their  satisfaction^  and  were  a  con- 
tinual torment^  and  in  vain,  if  they  were  not  in  order  to  their  rest^ 
contentedness^  and  perfection.  Whatsoever  we  naturally  desire,  na- 
turally we  are  permitted  to.  For  natures  are  equal,  and  the  capa- 
cities are  the  same,  and  the  desires  alike ;  and  it  were  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  naturally  we  are  restrained  from  any  thing  to  which  we 
naturally  tend.  Therefore  to  save  my  own  life,  I  can  kill  another, 
or  twenty,  or  a  hundred,  or  take  from  his  hands  to  please  myself,  if 
it  happens  in  my  circumstances  and  power ;  and  so  for  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  pleasures.  If  I  can  desire,  I  may  possess  or  enjoy  it; 
this  is  the  right  of  nature.  Jua  nalura,  hjjus  or  right  understand- 
ing not  a  collated  or  legal  right,  positive  or  determined,  but  a  na- 
tive right,  that  is,  such  a  right  as  every  man  hath  without  a  law,  and 
such  as  that  by  which  the  stones  in  the  streets  are  mine  or  yours; 
by  a  right  that  is  negative,  because  they  are  nulUus  in  bonis,  they 
are  appropriate  to  no  man,  and  may  be  mine;  that  is,  I  may  take 
them  up  and  carry  them  to  my  bed  of  turf,  where  the  natural,  wild, 
or  untutored  man  does  sit.  But  this  is  not  the  law  of  nature,  nor 
passes  any  obligation  at  all. 

§  S.  And  indeed  nature  herself  makes  not  a  law, 

Nee  natara  potest  josto  secemeie  iniquum* ; 

and  this  opinion  Cameades  did  express,  but  rudely,  and  was  for  it 
noted  by  Lactantius^.  He  said  there  was  no  law  of  nature.  But  the 
Christians  who  for  many  ages  have  followed  the  school  of  Aristotle, 
have  been  tender  in  suffering  such  expressions,  and  have  been  great 
promoters  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  concerning  the  to  <j>v<nK6v,  the 
natural  law.  But  indeed  Aristotle*  himself  in  this  was  various  and 
indetermined.  For  in  his  Ethics  he  afiBrms  that  some  think  the 
natural  law  to  be  to  fj^v  <l>ii<r€i  iuclvriTov  koI  iravTa\ov  ttiv  cdrnip 
lx«4  biivafiip,  &<nr€p  to  Tsvp  kcX  IvBiJbi  koX  iv  Uipcais  KaUi,  'un« 
alterable,  and  of  the  same  force  every  where,  as  fire  burns  here  and 
in  Persia :'  and  yet  he  himself  makes  it  mutable,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  same  among  all  nations;  for  so  he  in  his  Rhetorics  says',  i<ni 
yap  &^  fmvT€vovTaC  n  vdirres  </»t/<ret  kolvov  bUaiov  ical  ibiKov,  niv 
^7]h€p.La  KoivoDvla  irpos  AAAiyAovs  fj,  firjbi  (rvvOi/iKri,  that  some  'do 
divine'  (not  demonstrate)  '  that  some  things  are  just  or  unjust  by 
nature,  without  any  covenant  or  society ;'  intimating,  that  without  a 
covenant  or  contract  tacit  or  explicit,  there  can  be  no  law :  and  if 

r  *  7o^\^  Elegant  Lat,  Bb.  it.  cap.  48.      p.  1134.    The  reader  wUI  pcrceiye  that 

•  ru-'    o       .  •  -.  Taylor  fidled  to  distinguish  the  difference 
I  lior.  Sat.,  i.  8.  US.]                            in  design  and  point  of  view  between  the 

Qo*  t      *•         '  ^*^  ^'  ^P"  **•  *^^'  *•  P'      Ethics  and  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.] 
.  I  u  ^T.     ,..  '  ^^^  >•  cap-  !«•  [torn.  iL  p.  1878.]  et 

•  Eth.  Nici  lib.  Y.  cap.  10.  [torn.  iL      cap.  16.  [p.  187«»1 
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it  depends  npon  contract,  it  most  be  variable  as  necessity  and  con- 
tingency together;  and  so  he  affirms',  that  there  is  nothing  so  na- 
turally just  bat  it  is  variable;  and  although  the  right  hand  is  in 
moat  men  the  strongest,  yet  in  some  the  left  hand  is.  Aiav€iirjTiKov 
bucaiop  t£v  kow^v  iuti,  Kar  ivaXoyUuf  i<ni  rifv  tlpr^fjiivriv,  'distri- 
bative  justice  is  by  proportion/  and  therefore  it  is  variable;  and  in 
general  he  affirms  of  all  justice,  to  bi  bUcuov  it^ikoyov,  'justice  is  in 
proportion  and  relation.' 

§  4.  For  justice  is  HKXarpiov  iyaBov^,  that  is,  irpos  lT€pov,  a  re- 
lative excellency,  and  therefore  must  suppose  society,  and  a  paction 
or  covenant.  For  a  man  cannot  be  unjust  to  himsdf  or  to  his  own 
goods  which  are  absolutely  in  his  power ;  ovk  i(nw  abiKCa  irpos 
iajrav\  and  therefore  justice,  I  mean  that  universal  virtue  that  con- 
tains all  else  within  it, 

is  B  virtue  that  hath  its  being  from  something  superinduced  upon 
nature.  Justice  is  natural,  as  all  virtues  are,  that  is,  reasonable  and 
perfective  of  our  nature,  and  introductive  of  well-being.  But  nature 
alone  hath  not  enjoined  it  originally,  any  more  than  matrimonial 
chastitv  was  a  natural  law,  which  coiUd  not  be  at  all  before  Eve  was 
created,  and  yet  our  nature  was  perfect  before.  Jristum  nihil  est 
non  constituia  lege,  '  nothing  is  just  or  unjust  of  itself,  until  some 
law  of  Qod  or  man  does  supervene }  and  the  sceptics  generally,  and 
amongst  the  dogmatics  Aristippus  said,  that  nothing  is  just  by  na- 
ture, but  only  ro/Ay  koL  Wei, '  by  law  and  custom ;  which  in  what 
sense  it  is  to  be  admitted,  I  shall  explicate  in  the  following  periods. 


IS  THE  UNIVBESAL  LAW  OF  THE  WORLD, — 

6  Kowoi  vSfxos,  SO  Aristotle'  calls  it,  *  the  law  of  mankind.'  Commune 
omnium  hominum  juSy  so  Justinian™ ;  which  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  all  men  in  all  things  absolutely,  but  especially  of  all  wise  or  civil 
nations  that  communicate  with  each  other.  Lucretius'^  restrains  it 
to  neighbours. 

Tunc  et  amicitiam  cceperunt  jungere  habentes 
Finitiina  inter  se  nee  Isdere,  nee  violare. 

But  many  nations  have  thought,  and  some  think  so  still,  that  they 
may  hurt  stranger  people,  the  possessors  of  far  distant  countries,  bar- 
barous and  savage  people.  The  Bomans  who  were  the  wisest  of  all 
nations  did  so. 

■  si  qnis  sinus  abditus  ultra. 

Si  qua  foret  tellus  quae  fulvum  mitteret  aamm 

HostU  crat* 

•  Ethic  Nic,  lib.  t.  cap.  7.  [p.  1131.1  "  L.  ix.  fi  de  jure  et  justitia.  [Digest, 

k  [Etb.  Nic,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  10.  p.  1134.]  lib.  i.  tit  1.  coL  3.] 

»  Ethic,  liK  V.  cap.  10.  [p.  1134.]  »  [lib.  v.  1018.] 

^  [Theogn.  147,  apud  eund.  p.  1129.]  °  I  Petrou.]  Arbiter,  [sat  cxix.  4.] 

>  Rhetor.,  1.  i.  c  15.  [torn.  ii.  p.  1375.] 
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All  people  whom  they  called  barbarous,  or  whom  thej  found  rich, 
were  their  enemies. 

§  5.  But  there  are  some  laws  of  nature  which  belong  to  all  abso- 
lutely to  whom  any  notice  of  the  true  GtoA  and  of  good  manners  is 
arrived ;  particularly  those  which  belong  to  common  religion.  But 
in  the  laws  of  justice,  the  law  of  nature  is  more  restrained,  because  it 
does  not  only,  like  the  laws  of  religion,  suppose  some  communica- 
tions of  command  firom  God,  but  some  entercourse  with  man ;  and 
thereCdre  are  obligatory  or  extended,  in  proportion  to  the  proximity 
and  communication.  But  the  law  taken  in  its  integrity,  or  accord- 
ing to  its  formal  reason,  is  the  law  of  all  mankind ;  for  all  men  in  all 
thuigs  are  bound  to  it 

—  CONCBKNING  SOME  COMMON  NECESSITIES — 

This  describes  the  matter  and  body  of  natural  laws :  for  there  is 
nothing  by  nhich  the  laws  are  denominated  natural  more  than  by 
this,  that  they  are  provisions  made  for  the  natural  necessities  of  man- 
kind ;  such  are,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  to  :  to  perform  covenants : 
to  secure  messengers  of  peace  and  arbitrators  :  to  oe  thankful  to  our 
benefactors,  and  the  like :  without  these  a  man  cannot  receive  any 
good,  nor  be  safe  from  evil, 

§  6.  By  this  relation,  and  interchanging  reason,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  these  laws  should  be  distinguished  from  all  others, 
because  these  and  their  like  proceed  from  the  same  principle,  are  - 
restrained  by  the  same  penalties,  written  in  the  same  tables,  have  the 
same  necessity,  and  do  suppose  something  superadded  to  our  nature ; 
and  therefore  that  these  and  their  like  are  natural,  and  the  others  are 
not,  must  be  by  relation  to  the  subject  matter. 

§  7.  For  in  these  cases  and  the  like,  when  that  which  is  profitable 
is  made  just,  then  that  which  is  natural  is  made  a  law ;  that  is,  when 
the  law  tends  to  the  same  end  whither  nature  tends,  when  the  faculty 
or  appetite  is  provided  for  by  obedience  to  a  law,  then  the  law  is 
called  natural.  For  since  all  good  and  just  laws  are  profitable,  they 
are  laws  civil  or  religious  or  natural,  according  as  they  serve  the  end 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  the  religion,  or  of  nature.  This  is  evi- 
dent in  the  code  of  the  Mosaic  law,  where  all  laws  being  established 
by  God  under  the  same  prince,  could  have  no  diflerence  but  by  their 
subject  matter;  and  when  they  did  lie  in  one  body,  to  separate  one 
from  the  other  by  proper  appellatives  was  not  easy,  but  by  their 
manner  of  doing  benefit,  and  their  material  relations. 

§  8. — TO  WHICH  WE  AEE  INCLINED  BY  NATURE, — 

That  which  is  usually  called  the  law  of  nature  is  of  itself  nothing 
else  but  convenientia  cum  natura  rationali,  '  a  consonancy  to  natural 
reason  and  being.'     Some  in  drawing  the  tables  of  the  natural  law. 
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estimate  those  only  to  be  natural  laws  which  are  concerning  appe- 
tites and  actions  common  to  man  and  beast.  Jm  tkUurale  est  quod 
ntUwra  omnia  animalia  doeuU,  said  Ulpiano,  Hhat  is  the  law  of 
nature  which  is  by  nature  taught  not  only  to  men,  but  even  to 
beasts/  for  they  also  are  under  her  power ; 

— ^—  magniB  agitant  sub  legibussTumP. 

The  same  definition  is  also  given  by  AquinasS  and  many  lawyers 
after  Justinian,  and  almost  all  divines  after  Aquinas ;  but  Laurentius 
Yalla'  will  at  no  hand  endxxre  it.  Nam  jnsnaturale  dicere  quodnatwra 
omnia  animalia  docuU,  ridiculum  ;  '  it  is  ridiculous  to  amrm  that  to 
be  the  law  of  nature  which  nature  teaches  to  all  living  creatures  / 
such  as  are,  conjunction  of  sexes  for  conservation  of  the  kind,  nursing 
and  educating  children,  abstinence  from  some  certain  mixtures  and 
copulations,  abhorring  the  conjunction  of  some  very  near  persons. 
Concerning  which  it  is  therefore  certain,  that  though  the  matter  of 
these  laws  is  hugely  agreeable  to  nature,  and  some  of  them  are  after- 
wards made  into  laws,  and  for  their  matter  sake  and  early  sanction 
are  justly  called  natural  (as  I  have  otherwhere  discoursed'),  yet  they 
are  made  laws  in  nature  only  dispositive,  that  is,  by  nature  they  are 
made  candidates  of  laws,  they  are  prepared  by  nature,  but  completed 
by  God  in  other  ways  than  by  our  nature  and  creation. 

§  9.  The  reason  is,  because  that  which  is  natural  is  one,  but  these 
laws  admit  variety;  and  amongst  wise  nations  in  several  cases  have 
and  have  not  obligation.  The  religious,  and  the  priests,  and  wise 
men '  among  the  Persians  did  not  account  themselves  bound  by  all 
these,  as  I  shall  discourse  in  the  following  numbers ;  and  yet  thev 
were  then  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  wisest  men  in  the  world, 
because  of  their  great  empire  and  government,  which,  by  reason  of 
their  great  necessities  and  communications  with  mankind,  cannot  be 
done  without  its  proportion  of  wisdom.  But  if  nature  did  make 
these  into  a  law,  that*  is,  if  it  comes  bv  creation,  and  from  thence 
also  the  penalty  and  coercion  is  derivea  (for  without  these  there  is 
no  law),  then  it  were  impossible  the  wise  Persians  should  think  it 
commendable  to  do  that  which  others  called  abominable,  since  in  all 
those  things  in  which  thev  do  a  thing  which  they  call  unlawful,  they 
as  other  men  felt  an  equal  sharpness  and  pungency  of  conscience. 

§  10.  But  that  I  may  speak  closer  to  the  particular,  that  a  thing 
is  common  to  men  and  beasts  is  no  indication  of  a  law  of  nature, 
but  only  of  a  common  necessity,  instinct,  or  inclination  respectively. 
For  they  do  it  without  a  law,  and  therefore  so  may  we,  unless  some- 
thing else  besides  nature  makes  it  a  law  to  us ;  for  nature  or  natural 
desire  in  them  and  us  is  the  same,  but  this  desire  is  in  them  where 

•  L.  L  ff  de  JfutitU  et  jure.  [Digest.,  '  Elegant  Lat,  lib.  iv.  cap.  48.  [p. 

Ub.  I  tit  1.  coL  1.]  139.] 

'  [Virg.  Georg.,  ir.  154.]  ■  See    '  Great    Exemplar/  [prefkce 

«  1.  2".  q.  xciT.  art  2.  [torn.  xL  foL  throughout] 

204.]  •  [I  e.  luefol,  see  Herod.  Clio,  140.] 
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a  law  cannot  be^  and  therefore  in  us  also  it  may  be  without  a  law. 
Beasts  do  all  that  they  can  do,  and  can  love,  and  are  no  more 
capable  of  law  than  of  reason ;  and  if  they  have  instincts  and  incli- 
nations, it  is  no  otherwise  than  their  appetites  to  meat,  concerning 
which  nature  hath  determined  all,  but  without  proper  obligation : 
and  all  those  discourses  concerning  the  abstinence  of  beasts,  th^ 
gratitude,  their  hospitality,  their  fidelity,  their  chastity  and  marriages^ 
are  just  like  the  discourses  of  those  tliat  would  make  them  reason- 
able.   More  certain  and  true  is  that  which  was  said  of  old, 

'IxO^t  f^tf  Kol  (hipiri,  Kol  olmyois  vcrciiyotf 
*EffB§itf  AAXi^Xavr,  iv€\  ob  ZUni  iffrlif  i¥  aXrrciif 

*  Fishes  and  birds  and  beasts  eat  one  another,  because  they  have  no 

Sstice  or  laws  amongst  them,'  said  Hesiod*^;  and  the  like  is  in 
omer  % 

and  therefore  although  it  is  a  good  popular  argument  which  is  used 
against  unnatural  conjunctions  which  is  in  the  Greek  epigram^, 

OMii^  ierifid(€t  Bda/ua  vvf^vytiis,  K.r.A. 

Abstain  from  such  impurities,  for  the  very  beasts  preserve  their 
natural  customs  and  conjunctions  inviolate ;  yet  this  is  an  infinitely 
uncertain  and  fallacious  wav  of  estimating  any  particular  laws  of 
nature,  because  it  may  as  well  be  said  to  be  against  the  law  of  nature 
to  be  drunk,  as  to  be  incestuous,  upon  this  account,  because  cows 
will  drink  no  more  than  to  quench  their  thirst :  and  although  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  beasts  were  put  to  death  if  they  were  instrumental  in 
bestiality  or  murder,  yet  this  was  in  pcenam  domini^,  or  a  matter  of 
dominion  over  beasts;  and  the  word  pcma  or  punishment  was 
improper  and  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  of  Snidas* 
in  bis  story  of  Nicon ;  whose  statue  when  an  envious  person  had 
whipped,  to  disgrace  his  memory,  because  in  the  Greek  games  he 
had  won  fourteen  hundred  crowns,  the  statue  fell  upon  his  head  and 
crushed  him  to  death,  rov  b^  ol  italtt^  ^Tre^eo-oj;  <f>6vov  hrl  r^ 
€Ik6vl*  Koi  ol  Gdcioi  KaTairovTOva-iv  aMiv,  Karh  v6yLOV  rov  Apaicoprof 
*A$rfvaCov :  '  his  sons  accused  the  statue  as  guilty  of  murder,  and  the 
Thasians  threw  it  into  the  sea;  for  so  was  the  law  of  Draco  the 
Athenian,'  wrcpopCCtw  ipoveHovra  koI  rh  tsj^vx^^  '  ^  banish  every 
thing  that  killed  a  man,'  though  it  were  wood,  stones,  or  hatchets, 
as  you  may  see  in  Demosthenes  \  These  things  were  tragical  detes- 
tations and  emblematical  prosecutions  of  the  crime;  but  the  men 
were  wiser  than  to  believe  it  really  a  punishment  to  inanimate  things. 
The  same  is  true  of  beasts  in  theur  proportion,  whose  cruelty,  savage* 

*  [Sub    voc.   NdEMT-   aL  Tbeagenet 


"  [Opera  et  dies,  275.] 

▼  [Iliad.  X'.  261.] 

■  [AgatL,  in  anthoL,  tom.  iv.  p.  3.]  •  Oral,  contr. '  Ariatocratem.   "tOiaL 

f  [Maimon. 

ill  cap.  40.] 


Thasitts,  Pausan.,  lib.  Ti  eapw  11.1 
•  Oral,  contr.   Ariatocratem.    [C 
[Maimon.  Moreh    Nevochim,  part      udii  §  89.  torn.  v.  p.  720.] 
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ness,  or  violent  revenges  is  not  KOKCa,  but  olovtl  kokUi,  as  Qrigen^ 
calls  it,  it  is  like  pravity  or  wickedness. 

§  11.  This  thing  is  so  much  the  more  considerable,  because  it  is 
of  use  against  the  pretences  and  scruples  of  some  persons  in  things 
where  they  ought  to  be  confident.     S.  Hierome^  says  that  beasts 
when  they  are  impregnated  abstain  from  coition  till  the  production 
of  their  young,  and  that  this  they  do  by  the  law  of  nature ;  now 
upon  this  account  to  impose  a  law  upon  mankind  to  do  so  too,  is 
weak  and  dangerous.     But  yet  not  only  he,  but  Origen  ^,  S.  Am- 
brose %  and  Sedulius ',  do  argue  to  the  same  purpose  upon  that  very 
ground ;  most  weakly  and  dangerously  exposing  married  persons  to 
the  greater  dangers  of  fornication,  and  aepriving  them  of  all  the 
endearments  of  society,  not  considering  that  those  creatures,  and 
those  men  whose  custom  was  otherwise,  or  laws  different,  had  va^am 
libidinem,  or  the  evil  remedy  of  polygamy.     Beasts  indeed  are  so 
ordered  by  nature,  but  without  a  law ;  as  there  is  no  law  for  lions  to 
eat  flesh,  or  oxen  grass,  but  yet  naturally  they  do  it.     A  beast  may 
be  cruel  or  lustful,  or  monstrous  and  prodigious  in  the  satisfaction 
of  his  appetites ;  but  not  injurious,  or  the  breaker  of  any  sanction, 
or  laws  of  justice.    There  ma^  be  damnum  sine  injuria  facientis 
datum,  says  the  laws,  and  it  is  instanced  in  beasts.     Neque  enim 
potest  animal  injuriam /ecisse  did,  quod  seneu  caret,  'a  beast  that 
hath  no  sense,  (that  is,  no  reason),  no  sense  or  perception  of  lawful 
or  unlawful,  cannot  be  said  to  do  an  injury,'  and  therefore  is  not 
capable  of  punishment,  because  he  is  incapable  of  a  law.    So  Justin 
Martyr  ^  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  questions  and  answers 
placed  in  his  works.  To  iirl  ^avXonjrt  irpd(€(as  biapdXX€iv  r£p 
aX6ymv  rhs  iffiaus,  oIk  lariv  €ij\oyov,  '  it  is  unreasonable  to  exact 
of  beasts  the  obliquity  of  their  actions,'  because  they  have  no  rea- 
son; it  is  therefore  as  unreasonable  to  make  the  law  of  nature  to 
be  something  common  to  them  and  us. 

§  12.  If  it  be  replied,  that  the  lawyers  and  philosophers  mean 
only  that  these  material  instances  which  are  common  to  them  and  us 
are  the  particulars  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  though  they  be  not  a 
law  to  them,  yet  the  same  things  which  they  do  naturally,  are  natural 
to  us,  and  a  law  besides,  that  is,  the  natural  law :  besides  that  this  is 
not  usually  said  by  them,  we  are  then  never  the  nearer  to  know  what 
is  the  law  of  nature  by  this  description  of  it,  for  all  things  which 
they  and  we  do  are  not  pretended  to  be  laws ;  as  eatins  and  sleep- 
ing; and  therefore  by  what  measure  any  other  thing  uiould  be  a 
law  to  us  because  they  and  we  do  it,  is  not  signified  by  this  defini- 

^  Contr.  CelBom.  [vid.  lib.  iy.  torn.  i.     torn.  L  col  1281  B.] 
p.  564.]  <  [sc.  Sed.  Hib.]  in  Ephes.  o.  ▼.  [Magn. 

*  Contr.  Jorin.,  lib.  i  [torn.  iv.  part     bibl.  vett  patr.  t  ▼.  pt.  i.  p.  507  D.] 

2.  col.  192:  in  Ephes.  torn.  iy.  l.coL  890.J         f  L.  i  ff  *  Si  quadrupes,'  |  8.  [Di- 

*  Horn.  y.  fup.  19.  Genes,  [torn.  ii.     gest,  Ubu  ix.  tit.  1.  coL  257.] 

p.  75  C]  ^  [Quast  ad  orthod.,  czxviii  p.  496 

*  Comm.  sup.  Luc.  I  lib.  1.  [§  44.     D.] 
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tion^  or  any  explication  of  it*  Let  us  then  try  the  other  measures 
which  are  usual. 

—  INVITED  BY  CONSENT, — 

§  18.  The  consent  of  nations,  that  is,  public  fame  amongst  all  or 
the  wisest  nations,  is  a  great  signification  of  decency  or  undecency, 
and  a  probable  indication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

^fii)  8*  oiku  wdfiwoM  ii'ir6K\vT§u,  ffmra  voMoi 
Aaol  tprifilfovcri  I.— — 

It  is  not  a  vain  noise  when  many  nations  join  their  voices  in  the 
attestation  or  detestation  of  an  action;  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  some  common  principle,  which  seems  either  to  be 
nature  or  contract;  and  then,  as  in  the  first  case  they  are  reasonable, 
so  in  the  second  they  are  directly  obhgatory.  Qtiod  apud  multos 
unum  invenilur,  non  eat  erratum  8ed  traditum,  said  Tertullian  ^ :  like 
that  of  Heraclitus,  ra  koiv^  <j>aiv6fi€va  irKTra,  if  it  seems  so  to  the 
communities  of  mankind,  it  is  genuine,  and  natural,  and  without 
illusion. 

§  14.  Now  this  is  true  up  to  many  degrees  of  probability ;  and 
yet  it  is  rather  an  index  of  a  permission  of  nature  than  of  a  natural 
obligation ;  it  tells  us  rather  what  we  may  do,  than  what  we  must, 
it  being  more  probable  that  all  nations  will  not  consent  to  an  unna- 
tural thing,  that  is,  will  not  do  violence  to  nature,  than  that  what- 
soever they  commonly  act  should  be  a  nec^sary  law,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  nature,  or  the  indication  of  her  sanctions;  and  yet  it  is 
still  more  probable  that  the  consent  of  nations  is  more  fit  to  be 
used  as  a  corroborative  to  a  persuasion  or  a  kind  of  actions,  than  as 
the  prime  motive  or  introduction.  Kpdncrrov  iravra^  &v$p(&imv9 
<j>aCv€(r6ai,  (rvvojJU)\oyovvTas  tois  priSrjo'oiJLivoiff  said  Aristotle  ^ ;  and 
argumentum  est  veritatis  aliquid omnibus vid^,  said  Seneca";  'it  is 
a  great  strengthening  and  a  powerful  prevailing  argument  to  have 
all  men  consent  to  our  opinions  and  proposition.'  But  it  is  in  many 
moral  instances  as  it  is  in  the  universal  opinion  which  all  mankind 
hath  concerning  jewels,  where  they  consent  no  man  knows  how  or 
why.  And  no  man  can  give  a  rational  account  why  so  great  value 
should  be  set  upon  a  diamond,  but  because  it  looks  prettily  and  is 
lasting :  and  so  there  are  in  nature  decencies  and  lasting  proportions 
in  moral  instances  between  the  conscience  and  the  action ;  but  yet 
as  there  is  no  proper  and  effective  usefulness  in  diamonds  towards 
the  life  of  man,  so  neither  is  there  in  many  instances  in  which  the 
consent  of  mankind  is  very  general.  And  therefore  this  is  very  far 
short  of  a  law,  and  is  no  certain  token  of  a  permissive  right  of 
nature,  much  less  of  a  law  or  obligation.    Por, 

^  [Hesiod.  opera  et  dies,  761.}  iL  p.  1216.] 

k  De  pnesoript  [c»p.  28.  p.  212  A.]  "  [Epist.,  cxvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  577.] 

'  [Ethic.  Eudem.,  lib.  i  cap.  6.  torn. 
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S  16. 1)  Whole  empires  have  been  established  and  united  hj 
Tiolence,  and  have  laws  given  to  them^  and  thev  received  them  iit 
porsuanoe  of  the  conqueror's  interest^  and  their  educations  have  been 
formed  accordindy.  Ninus  formed  the  Assyrian  monarchy^  and  his^ 
son  was  flattered  into  the  reputation  of  a  god^  and  all  the  nations 
under  that  sceptre  consented  to  the  worship  of  Belus;  and  all  the 
nations  with  whom  these  men  conversed^  imitated  the  manners  of  the 
jmncepi  populus,  and  in  their  banquets  the  most  modest  of  their 
women  used  to  strip  themselves  stark  naked^  and  it  was  counted  no 
undeoency,  but  she  was  rude  and  uncivil  that  did  not. 

§  16.  i)  There  are  some  nations  so  wholly  barbarous  and  brutish 
in  their  manners,  that  from  their  consent  we  can  gather  nothing  but 
ihoms  and  wild  briars:  they  are  the  words  of  Porphyry",  i(  &v  oi 
v/Mxn^icci  Tovs  €vyv<iixovas  ttjs  AvOpayirCinjs  KaTaylr€vb€<rOai  ^vcecDs, 
*  from  whom  we  must  not  learn  to  belie  and  abuse  the  fair  inclina- 
tions and  sentences  of  human  nature.'  And  therefore  if  we  go  to 
accoimt  by  the  consent  of  nations,  we  must  thrust  out  all  wild, 
savage,  barbarous,  and  untaught  people,  vdfuiwv  iOpiKov  i<mv,  ov)^ 
TO  Pappap<ah€S'  to  yap  rod  lOpovs  Svofia  vofiiKm  dprjfxivov  y€v<iiv 
crvAAi^TriKc^  karri  v6pMi9  viroKtifiivoiv,  said  Michael  Psellus®:  'we 
must  into  the  account  of  the  law  of  nations  take  them  only  who  are 
subject  to  laws/  the  well  mannered  people  only,  but  then  this  also 
will  be  an  infinite  uncertainty.    For, 

§  17.  3)  All  nations  to  the  Greeks  were  barbarous;  to  the  Bo- 
mans  also  all  nations  but  the  Greeks  and  themselves :  and  to  the 
Jews  all  were  heathens,  which  to  them  signified  the  same  thing  or 
worse. 

§  18.  4)  And  then  which  are  those  nations  whom  we  shall  call 
moratiores,  wise  and  well  mannered  people,  for  this  will  depend 
upon  our  own  customs ;  if  they  be  like  our  customs,  our  laws,  and 
manners  of  living ;  then  we  approve  them,  else  we  condemn  them. 

§  19.  6)  But  then  let  us  remember  also  that  civility  and  fair 
customs  were  but  in  a  narrow  circle,  till  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
beat  the  world  into  better  manners.  Aristotle  p  says,  that  in  his 
time  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  which  were  very  near  to  Greece, 
divers  nations  were  eaters  of  man's  flesh,  such  as  were  the  Achseans 
and  Heniochans,  and  divers  amongst  the  Mediterraneans  were  worse 
than  they. 

§  20.  6)  The  greatest  part  of  the  world  were  undiscovered  tiU 
this  last  age,  and  amongst  them  the  Jus  gentium  was  to  sacrifice 
one  another  to  demons;  for  all  the  old  navigations  were  by  mari- 
time towns,  and  the  inlands  either  were  left  alone  in  their  own 
wilder  manners,  or  it  is  not  known  what  civilities  they  had.  So- 
that  the  Jus  gentium  must  needs  have  been  an  uncertain  thing,  vari- 

"  [De  etu  animaL,  lib.  W.  cap.  21.  p.     Par.  1682.} 
375.— Cf.  ToL  ii.  p.  17.]  »  Lib.  yiii  Polit  cap.  4.  [torn.  ii.  p, 

*   In  Sjnopsi  LL.  [lin.  S4,  ed.  Syo.      1838.] 
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able  and  by  chance,  growing  by  accidents^  and  introdaced  by  violence, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  the  measure  of  the  law  of  nature. 

§  21.  7)  Add  to  these  that  the  several  nations  of  the  world  had 
customs  01  their  own,  which  commencing  upon  uncertain  principles, 
have  been  derived  to  their  posterity,  and  retained  with  a  religious 
fancy ;  becoming  natural  ana  proportionable  to  their  fwcies  and  their 
fears,  and  thej  would  rather  due  than  do  an  act  of  violence  to  them, 
and  believed  it  to  be  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world  to  break  them. 
Herodotus^  tells  a  full  instance  of  this  in  a  trial  made  by  Darius  to 
the  Indians  and  Greeks.  He  asked  the  Greeks  what  they  would  take 
to  do  as  the  Indians  did  who  eat  their  dead  parents  and  friends,  and 
accounted  it  the  most  honourable  burial ;  they  answered,  they  would 
not  do  it  at  any  price.  And  when  he  a^ed  the  Indians  upon  what 
conditions  they  would  be  induced  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  feithers, 
and  not  to  eat  them,  thev  desired  him  not  to  speak  to  them  of  any 
such  horrid  impiety  as  to  burn  their  fathers'  carcasses,  and  to  deny  to 
them  the  honour  of  a  natural  burial  in  the  bowels  of  their  dear  chil- 
dren. "EBos  baCfuav  ^'  '  custom  is  the  genius,'  or  spirit  of  a  man's 
actions,  and  introduces  a  nature,  a  facility,  a  delight,  and  religion 
itself.  Kai  ybp  to  ^WktiUvov  &<rK€p  'tt€<^VK.hs  rjbrj  ylyv^rav  Siioiov 
yip  Ti  TO  lOos  T^  <f)f6<r€i,'  iyyifs  yap  to  TroXXaKis  T<f  dcf,  fan  5'  iy 
fi^v  (pvorii  Tov  de(,  to  b^  iOos  Tov  iroXXaKis^'  'custom  is  as  nature, 
and  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  like  that  which  we  were  bom. 
Por  that  which  is  often  is  next  to  that  which  is  always ;  it  is  nature 
which  is  always,  that  is  custom  which  is  frequent.'  It  is  possible  that 
nature  in  many  things  should  be  altered,  and  it  is  verv  difficult  that 
custom  should  in  any  thing;  we  have  seen  and  heard  it  in  a  great 
instance  in  a  few  ages  last  past.  For  when  some  of  the  reformed 
doctors  by  their  private  authority  did  twice  attempt  it,  and  the  church 
of  Bome  did  twelve  times  publicly  endeavour  it,  to  get  the  Greeks  to 
forsake  the  customs  of  their  churches,  and  to  reform  themselves  by 
their  copy,  they  were  all  repulsed ;  and  if  the  Greek  prelates  should 
take  the  people  off  from  then:  old  customs,  besides  that  the  great  Turk 
would  do  them  a  mischief  for  complying  with  the  western  Christians 
his  enemies,  the  people  themselves  would  indan^r  all  their  reUgion 
and  turn  Turks,  if  tney  once  did  learn  that  their  old  customs  were 
not  necessary  rdigion :  and  therefore  they  chose  to  stick  secure  in 
their  religion  though  allayed  with  some  errors,  than  for  the  purchase 
of  a  less  necessary  truth  endanger  the  whole  religion  by  taxing  the 
people  off  from  iheiijura  gentisy  the  customs  of  their  nation. 

§  22.  8)  Some  nations  do  refuse  to  admit  of  some  of  those  laws 
which  others  call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  such  which  indeed  were 
given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

■  Non  fcedera  legum 

Ulla  colunt,  placidas  ant  iura  tenentU  meotes*. 

9  111  Thalia,  [cap.  xxzviiL]  u.  p.  1370.] 

q  [See  voL  vil  p.  281.]  •  Val.  Flacc.  [iv.  102.] 

'  Arist.  Rhetor.,  lib.  t  cap.  11.  [torn. 
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and  excepting  the  care  of  children,  to  which  by  natural  likeness  and 
endearments  we  love  to  be  obliged,  and  so  less  stand  in  need  to  be 
tied  to  it  bj  a  law,  excepting  this  I  say,  to  which  beasts  also  do  as 
well  as  we,  some  wise  persons  have  observed  that  in  all  things  else 
we  are  at  liberty,  that  is,  naturally  tied  to  no  law. 

ETf  yip  ru  iirrl  Kowhs  h^p^ois  v6fws 
Kid  Bwurt  Tovro  8^{ay,  &s  anpwt  \^w, 
$ripaiy  re  »S<n  r4icya  rUrovatv  0(Acur* 
rh  8*  iXXa  X^^  XP^h*^  iXKtiKMV  vd/wtst^ 

But  the  instances  will  male  greater  indication  of  this  than  any  man's 
affirmative.  The  Idumsans  are  thieves  and  murderers,  and  will  not 
believe  that  they  do  amiss.  The  manner  of  their  nation  is  to  live 
very  much  upon  robbery,  and  plundering  merchants :  and  in  Homer's 
time  there  was  a  nation  of  pirates ;  wk  aboi6v  n^  irapa  rois  iroKmoh 
ro  Xijcrrcvetv,  AAA'  ivbo^ov,  said  the  scholiast  upon  Homer's  Odyssea  r." 
They  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  steal,  but  an  honourable  and  a 
glorious  thing;  and  it  is  worse  now,  and  hath  been  growing  so  ever 
since  Nimrod's  time.  Men  account  it  lawful  to  kill  and  steS,  if  they 
do  it  by  nations,  by  companies,  and  armies,  and  navies :  and  C^to  had 
reason  to  complain*,  Furea  privatorum  furtorum  in  nervo  aique  «» 
eampedibus  atatem  agunt,  furea  publici  in  auro  aique  in  pwrpura; 
and  particularly  A.  Oelliuss^  tells  of  the  Egyptians  that  they  allow  of 
thefts ;  and  the  wiser  Lacedaemonians,  a  sober  and  a  severe  people^ 
taught  their  young  men  to  steal  without  covetousness,  so  they  pre- 
tended, not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  to  encourage  them  to  fight  the 
better  by  plundering  well.  Pomponius  Mela'  tells  of  the  Augike,  a 
nation  in  Africa,  whose  custom  it  was  that  every  bride  should  be 
prostitute  to  all  comers  the  first  night,  and  she  who  had  entertained 
most,  was  most  honoured:  and  Solinus*  tells  of  the  Garamantici 
that  ihey  know  no  marriages,  and  therefore  children  only  own  their 
mothers,  for  they  can  hardly  guess  at  their  fathers;  and  indeed  the 
old  world  did  do  such  vile  things,  contracted  such  base  customs,  so 
delighted  in  wickedness,  that  as  they  highly  provoked  God  to  anger, 
so  they  left  it  impossible  to  iudge  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  con- 
sent of  nations.  Propertius°  complains  severely  of  this  popular  im- 
piety. 

Sed  pottqium  teUns  scelere  eit  imbuta  nefando, 
Justidamque  omnet  cupida  de  xnente  fuganmt, 
Perfttdere  manuB  firatemo  sanguine  fratres, 
Destitit  extinctoi  natos  lugere  parentes, 
Optavit  genitor  primseTi  funera  nati, 
Lioer  nt  innupts  potiretur  flore  noveras : 
Ignaro  mater  rabtternens  se  impia  nato^ 
Inipia  non  verita  est  divos  scelerare  penates, 

•  Ettrip.  Dicty.  [apud  Stob.    FloriL,         '  [Ibid.,  §  16,  7.1 
IzxxiiL  17.]  •  Lib.  i  cap.  8.  [§  8.] 

•  [vid.  schol.  in  Odyss.  y,  71,  8.  p.         •  Polyhist  [cap.  xliiL] 

86.  ed.  Buttmann.  Svo.  Berol.  1821.]  *  [Leg.  Catull.]  Emthal.  Pclci  et  Tbe- 

«  Attl.  GelL,  lib.  xi.  cap.  18.  [§  18.]        tides.  [Carra.  Ixiv.  398.] 
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Omnia  fiuida,  nefanda  malo  pennuta  fiirore 
Justificam  nobis  mentem  avertere  deorum.  , 

'The  whole  earth  grew  so  impure  and  d^eneroas,  that  they  drave 
justice  from  them  as  their  enemy;  brothers  washed  their  hands  in 
their  brothers'  blood ;  the  sons  mourned  not  at  their  fathers'  funeral; 
and  the  father  wished  the  death  of  his  eldest  son^  that  he  might  lie 
with  his  son's  wife ;  the  mothers  would  steal  secretly  into  the  embraces 
of  their  sons ;  and  they  feared  not  to  break  the  laws  of  hospitality^ 
or  custom,  or  nature,  or  of  societies/  Now  from  hence  it  will  be 
impossible  to  derive  our  customs^  and  so  to  suppose  them  to  be  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  openly  destructive  of  justice.  And  upon  this 
last  instance  it  appears  that  the  saying  of  Polybiua^  will  be  of  uo  use 
to  us  in  this  question ;  5€i  bi  <rK(yn€iv  kv  rols  Karh  (^twiv  iyjava-i  imK-^ 
\ov  TO  ff)va'€i  Kol  fjLTi  iv  Toh  bL€<p6apyLivois,  '  that  for  the  laws  of 
nature  we  must  seek  amongst  them  that  live  according  to  nature,  not 
amongst  them  whose  natures  are  depraved  by  custom  -/  since  as  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes  was  wont  to  say,  '  He  lies  not  that  says  honey  is 
sweet,  though  a  sick  man  refuses  it  as  bitter  and  unpleasant ;'  so  is 
the  law  of  nature  perfect  and  immutable  in  those  nations  who  are 
endued  with  a  sound  mind  and  a  sober  judgment.  This  indeed  is 
true,  but  how  this  can  be  reduced  to  practice,  will  be  found  inex- 
plicable, and  the  thing  itsdf  impossible :  since  the  Lacedsemonians, 
the  wisest  and  severest  amongst  all  commonwealths,  permitted  such 
natural  injustices,  and  would  breed  children  upon  their  own  wives  by 
strangers  that  they  might  have  a  good  and  a  handsome  breed. 

§  23.  9)  Some  tyrants  have  made  laws  to  serve  their  lusts,  or  their 
necessities,  and  these  things  have  come  into  customs,  and  laws  of 
nations,  and  sometimes  have  been  suppressed,  or  spent  in  desuetude. 
It  was  the  case  of  Seleucus^,  who  in  the  necessity  of  his  son  Antio- 
chus  gave  him  his  own  wife,  and  made  it  a  law  for  the  future,  which 
thing  either  was  instantly  disgraced  and  rejected,  or  else  S.  Paul  had 
not  heard,  or  had  not  taken  notice  of;  for  he  thought  it  such  a  for- 
nication as  was  not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the  gentiles  tliat  one 
should  have  his  father's  wife :  indeed  it  was  not  named  inter. corda- 
tiores,  or  those  with  whom  he  had  conversed ;  but  in  Syria  and  in 
the  Pontic  kingdom  before  his  time,  it  bad  been  named  and  practised 
and  passed  into  a  law ;  and  yet  that  kingdom  consisted  of  two^  and 
twenty  nations  of  distinct  languages.  There  was  another  instance 
like  it  spoken  of  by  Cicero^  that  a  woman  married  her  daughter's 
husband,  which  exactly  was  the  same  undecency  and  incestuous  ap- 
proach ;  NuUt  genero  socrus,  nuUis  auapicibus,  nuUis  auctaribus, 
funestis  aminUms :  o  mulieris  scelus  incredibile  et  prastef  hane  unam 
in  omni  vita  inauditum.  Something  like  S.  Paul's  ^ti^  ovb\  dvofiA- 
Cercu,  but  yet  sometimes  it  was  done,  and  not  only  before  his  time, 
'  but  long  after  this  monition  also,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Antoninus 

.    •>  [Lege  Aristot  poL,  lib.  L  cap.  5.  «  Appiaii.deBell.Syr.  [capp.lix. — hi.] 

torn,  il  p.  1254.]  **  OraL  pro  Cluent  [capp.  t.,  vi.] 
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Caracalla :  Matrem  duxit  uxorem  ;  adparricidium  junxit  ineeiium  ; 
80  Spartianus*.  Now  concerning  these  things^  how  can  any  man 
from  hence  take  an  estimate  of  the  law  of  natnre?  for  this  cannot  be 
of  the  law  of  nature  which  hath  in  it  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural 
complications ;  and  yet  by  what  rule  shall  we  judge  of  nature's  law, 
since  the  wisest  persons^  even  Socrates  and  Gato,  did  such  things 
which  they  thought  fit,  and  we  call  unreasonable,  for  they  gave 
their  wives  to  their  friends,  as  a  man  lends  his  beast  for  his  neigh- 
bour's use. 

?§  24.  10)  There  are  some  nations  so  used  to  a  rude  unmannerly 
ride  and  fierceness,  that  all  civility  seems  softness  and  effeminacy, 
'o  this  Durpose  is  that  which  Tacitus'  reports  of  the  son  of  Phraates 
the  Parthian,  who  being  bred  up  with  Tiberius  and  efformed  into  thd 
Roman  civilities,  was  by  the  prince  his  friend  sent  to  the  kingdom  of 
Parthia;  but  in  the  young  gentleman  Yonon'  there  were  presently 
observed  easiness  of  access,  a  fair  civil  deportment  and  affability, 
obvia  comilas:  but  these  virtues  being  unknown  to  the  Parthians 
were  nova  vitia ;  and  because  they  were  unknown  to  their  ancestors, 
perindc  odium  pravis  et  Aonestis,  the  good  and  the  bad  amongst  them 
did  equally  detest  them. 

§  25.  11)  Some  nations  have  left  their  good  customs  and  taken 
up  bad,  and  have  changed  their  natural  reason  into  unnatural  folhes, 
and  the  basest  sins  have  been  very  general ;  and  when  Otoi  warned 
the  Jews  to  take  heed  of  the  manners  of  their  neighbour  nations,  He 
enumerates  vile  lusts  which  were  the  national  customs  for  which  God 
affirms  that  He  ejected  them  from  their  habitations. 

§  26.  ,12)  Lastly,  there  is  no  consent  among  nations  in  their 
customs,  nor  ever  was  until  a  liigher  principle  made  a  law  and  tied 
it  on  with  penalties  i  such  as  were  conquest,  necessity,  contract,  re- 
putation, decrees  of  princes,  or  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  a  religion* 
No/AOff  Kci  blKTi  iv(a  kcH  Kara)  tftiperax  biaairdfuva  koI  oitapa<r<r6^ 
\t,€va\  and  neither  nation  with  nation,  nor  man  with  man,  nor  a  man 
with  himself  does  long  agree. 

§  27.  Indeed  there  are  some  propositions  which  all  the  world 
agrees  upon,  such  as  are,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  there 
is  a  God.  Tavra  6  ''EAXt^i;  X^ct,  koI  6  pdpfiapos  X^ei,  koL  6  ^vci- 
pdrrji,  Koi,  6  OaXamoSf  koL  6  <ro^6s,  koL  6  ia'0<l>os^,  'the  Greek  and 
the  barbarian,  the  epirot  and  the  maritime,  the  wise  and  tlie  unwise 
agree  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  a  Godi*/  but  when  these  things 
come  to  manners  and  customs,  they  differ  infinitely;  and  as  they 
andentlv  chose  several  gods,  so  they  did  not  agree  in  the  manner 
of  worshipping  their  gods ;  some  they  worshipped  by  praises,  and 
some  by  railing,  some  oy  giving  sacrifice,  some  oy  throwing  stones  i; 

•  [In  TiL  Carftcall.,  cap.  x.]  part  i.  p.  816.] 

'  rAona!.,  lib.  iL  cap.  2.]  '  Tibid.,  p.  317.] 

•  [•  VoDones,*— Tacit.,  loc  citj  »   [Mercury,— »ee  ¥01.  viii.  p.  158. J 
k  Maxim.    Tyr.    [dissert  xm  §  4. 
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find  80  it  was  in  other  things.  Some  were  observant  of  their  parents, 
and  some  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  clubs  when  they  came  to  a 
certain  age,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Julian ;  and  even  in  the  taking  care 
and  educating  their  children,  in  which  nature  seems  most  to  have 
made  a  law,  and  signified  it  with  the  consent  of  nations,  yet  even  in 
this  also  there  was  variety,  and  no  universal  law  naturally  established. 
For  some  nursed  their  children,  and  some  did  not ;  sometimes  they 
were  left  to  their  mothers  without  any  provision  made  by  their 
fathers ;  sometimes  the  fathers  took  them  from  their  mothers,  but 
however,  yet  this  cannot  be  properly  derived  from  2^  jus  gentium,  for 
if  it  be  a  right  or  a  law  at  all,  it  is  a  ^  singulorum,  it  belongs  to 
single  persons  and  to  famihes,  and  is  common  to  man  and  beast,  and 
hath  a  necessity  in  nature,  as  it  is  necessary  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  is 
as  necessary  to  families  as  the  other  are  to  single  persons,  but  where 
there  is  a  necessity,  there  needs  no  law,  and  cannot  properly  be  any. 

§  28.  From  all  which  I  conclude  that  the  jw  gentium,  the  law  of 
nations,  is  no  indication  of  the  law  of  nature;  neither  indeed  is  there 
any  jus  gentium  collectively  at  all,  but  only  the  distinct  laws  of  several 
nations^ ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  taken  distributively ;  for  they  are 
united  only  by  contract,  or  imitation,  by  fear,  or  neighbourhood,  or 
necessity,  or  any  other  accident  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  in 
those  things  in  which  they  have  agreed  tacitly,  or  expressly,  they 
have  no  obligation  but  what  they  bring  upon  themselves,  as  penalties, 
forfeitures,  obloquies,  and  the  like;  which  they  as  easily  shake  off 
when  they  have  power,  and  when  it  is  for  their  profit ;  and  we  see  it 
in  those  who  have  killed  heralds  or  ministers  of  peace  and  of  reli- 
gion, which  we  say  commonly  is  against  the  law  of  nations ;  that  is, 
k  is  against  the  custom  of  them,  because  to  do  so  is  to  no  purpose,  a 
spleenish  ineffective  malice;  and  therefore  although  of  no  usefulness, 
and  consequently  sddom  done,  yet  it  hath  been  sometimes,  and  uo 
punishment  fellows,  and  therefore  it  is  no  law. 

§  29.  Now  that  this  opinion  may  not  wholly  seem  new,  I  find 
something  of  it  affirmed  oy  Gonstantinus  Harmenopulus',  iSvucbs 
bi  v6iJL09  icrrlv  ^nvi  tOvos  iv,  1)  ^vrj  yjmvroi  rwa' '  the  law  of  nations 
is  that  which  one  or  more  nations  use;'  and  he  instances  in  not 
marrying  their  nearest  kindred,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Saura  {Sar- 
mata  I  suppose  ™),  or  else  to  marry  them  as  the  Persians  use.  But 
this  only,  where  it  happens  that  nations  do  consent  in  great  pro- 
portions, it  confirms  our  assent  to  the  law,  and  publishes  its  being 
natural,  in  case  that  of  itself  it  be  so. 

PROMPTED  BY  EEASON. 

§  30.  Cicero**  defines  the  law  of  nature  to  be,  Vera  ratio  naiura 
cangruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sempitema;  Uhat  right  reason 
which  is  consonant  to  nature,  which  is  in  every  one  always  and  the 

^  See  the  preface  to  the '  Great  Exem-      Gen.  1587.] 
plar,'  n.  22,  8.  [vol  ii  pp.  19,  20.]  "  [So  Mercer  ad  loc.] 

'  Lib.  L  tit  1.  Prochir.  [p.  18,  ed.  4ta         "  Lib.  de  Repub.  [iii.  cap.  17.] 
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aame/  that  is  the  law  of  nature.  So  he,  and  from  him  Lactantitts**^ ; 
bat  that  is  not  exactly  true.  Kight  reason  is  the  instramentof  using 
the  law  of  nature,  and  is  that  bj  which  together  with  the  conscience 
(which  is  also  reason)  we  are  determined  to  a  choice  and  prosecution 
of  it  ourselves,  or  to  a  willingness  of  obeying  the  obliging  power. 
Tovff  OtCovs  v6iJLow  vTrolix^^  Xoyto-^iy,  kcH  diKOor^^  iypvmfos  yiv€- 
rai'  'reason  entertains  the  divine  laws  (of  nature),  and  so  is  made 
a  most  vigilant  iudge,'  said  Hierocleso.  This  is  that  which  distin* 
guishes  us  from  beasts,  and  makes  us  capable  of  laws. 


•  Separat  haec  nos 


A  grege  mutornm)  atque  ideo  Tenerabile  solf 
Sortiti  ingenium,  dirinommque  capaeet, 
Atque  exercendis  eapiendiique  artibua  apti^ 
Sensuxn  a  ccelesti  demisaum  traximtu  arce^ 

But  reason  is  not  the  law,  or  its  measure ;  neither  can  any  man  be 
sure  that  any  thing  is  a  law  of  nature,  because  it  seems  to  him  hu^ly 
reasonable,  neither  if  it  be  so  indeed,  is  it  therefore  a  law.  For  it  is 
very  reasonable  that  every  man  shoidd  choose  his  own  wife,  because 
his  interest  is  the  greatest :  that  every  man  should  suffer  as  much 
evil  as  he  does  :  that  a  man  be  not  punished  for  evils  that  he  cannot 
help :  that  every  man  should  suffer  for  his  own  fault,  and  no  man  for 
the  fault  of  another ;  and  yet  these  are  not  laws  in  all  places  where 
they  are  reasonable.  Pythagoras  in  Laertius^  said  that  which  was 
very  reasonable :  Planta  mansueta  turn  noceiidum,  veluti  nemie  anu 
mali  quod  non  noceat  homiuiiua :  '  a  man  ^lay  not  hurt  a  gentle  and  a 
sweet  plant,  much  less,  a  harmless  and  a  profitable  beast.  Truly,  it 
is  unreasonable  a  man  should,  but  if  he  does,  he  breaks  no  law  by  the 
mere  doing  such  an  action.  For  reason  can  demonstrate,  and  it  can 
persuade  and  invite,  but  not  compel  any  thing  but  assent^  not  obedi- 
ence, and  therefore  it  is  no  law. 

&  81.  But  besides  this,  reason  is  such  a  box  of  quicksilver  that  it 
abiaes  no  where ;  it  dwells  in  no  settled  mansion ;  it  is  like  a  dove's 
neck,  or  a  changeable  taffata ;  it  looks  to  me  otherwise  than  to  you 
who  do  not  stand  in  the  same  light  that  I  do;  and  if  we  enquire 
after  the  law  of  nature  by  the  rules  of  our  reason,  we  shall  be  un- 
certain as  the  discourses  of  the  people,  or  the  dreams  of  disturbed 
fancies.    For  some  having  (as  Lucian'  calls  it)  weighed  reasons  in  a 

lir  of  scales  thought  them  so  even,  that  they  concluded  no  truth  to 

in  the  reasonings  of  men ;  or  if  there  be,  they  knew  not  on  which 
side  it  stood,  and  then  it  is  as  if  it  were  not  at  all ;  these  were  the 
sceptics:  and  when  Yarro*  reckoned  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
opinions  concerning  the  chiefest  good  or  end  of  mankind,  that  were 
entertained  by  the  wisest  and  the  most  learned  part  of  mankind,  it  is 

■  [Inat  div.,  lib.  yl  cap.  8.  torn.  i.         »  [Vit.  auct.,  cap.  xxrii.  torn.  iiL  p^ 

p.  ifil.]  125.1 

•  [In  Pythag.  carm.  aur.,  p.  154.]  •  [S.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  xix.  cap.  2. 

*  Juven.,  Sat  [xt.  142.]  torn.  viL  col.  543  B.] 
«  [lib.  vULcap.l9.  §23.] 
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not  likely  that  these  wise  men  should  any  more  agree  about  the  intri- 
cate ways  and  turnings  that  lead  thither,  when  they  so  little  could 
agree  about  the  joume/s  end,  which  all  agreed  could  have  in  it  no 
variety,  but  must  be  one,  and  ought  to  stand  fair  in  the  e^es  of  all 
men,  and  to  invite  the  industry  of  all  mankind  to  the  pursuit  of  it. 

§  32.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  basest  of  things  have  been  by 
some  men  thought  so  reasonable,  that  they  really  chose  it,  and  pro- 
pounded it  to  others.  And  this  is  the  less  wonder,  when  we  consider 
that  in  defiance  of  all  the  consenting  reasons  and  faith  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  some  few  single  persons,  wittier  than  folly,  but 
not  so  wise  as  reason  or  religion,  should  say  that  there  is  no  God : 
such  were  Diagoras  Milesius*,  Theodorus  Cyrenaicus,  Protagoras,  and 
it  is  thought,  Lucian  also :  but  they  that  think  so,  must  also  con- 
sequently believe  that  nothing  is  dishonest  that  they  can  do  in  private, 
or  with  impunity.  Some  have  believed  that  there  is  nothing  in  itself 
just,  but  what  is  profitable  :  so  did  Cameades  (whom  I  before  noted 
out  of  Lactantius),  and  so  did  Aristippus. 

§  83.  Now  here  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this  inquest  after 
the  law  of  nature  by  the  proportions  of  reason,  we  must  exclude  all 
unreasonable,  brutish,  and  monstrous  persons.  For  first  the  question 
will  return,  who  those  are  which  are  unreasonable,  and  we  are  not  to 
reject  the  opinion  upon  pretence  it  is  unreasonable,  unless  we  first 
know  some  certain  measures  of  reason ;  now  we  cannot  take  our 
measures  of  reason  from  nature,  or  if  we  do  we  cannot  take  the 
measures  of  nature  from  reason ;  that  is,  if  we  call  men  unreasonable 
because  they  speak  unnatural  things,  then  it  must  be  certain  that 
what  is  natural  or  unnatural  is  known  some  other  way  than  by  the 
proportions  of  reason ;  for  the  reason  being  misliked  for  its  dispro- 
portion to  nature,  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  foreknown,  and  there- 
fore are  not  to  be  proved  by  that  which  comes  after  :  besides  this  (I 
say)  the  wisest  of  men  in  their  profession,  and  such  as  were  no  fools 
in  their  persons,  so  far  as  can  appear  by  all  their  other  discourses, 
have  believed  the  worst  of  crimes  to  be  innocent,  and  to  have  in  them 
no  natural  dishonesty.  Theodorus  allowed  of  sacrilege,  and  so  do 
thousands  who  at  this  day  call  tliemselves  Christians :  Plato  allowed 
adultery,  and  community  of  wives ;  so  did  Socrates  and  Gato^.  Zeno 
and  Chrysippus  approved  of  incest,  and  so  did  the  Persians  :  so  that 
we  may  well  say  as  Socrates  to  Phsedon*,  'When  we  hear  the  name  of 
silver  or  iron,  all  men  that  speak  the  same  language  understand  the 
same  thing :  but  when  we  speak  of  good  and  evil,  we  are  distracted 
into  various  apprehensions  and  differ  from  each  other  and  from  our- 
selves :'  we  say  as  Pilate  said  of  truth, '  What  is  truth  f  we  cannot 
tell  what  is  true,  and  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil ;  and  every  man 
makes  his  own  opinions  to  be  laws  of  nature,  if  his  persuasion  be 
strong  and  violent.   Tertullian^  complained  that  the  old  philosophers 

•  [Lege  '  Meliu*.']  •  fLegc  '  Phaedrus/  cap.  cL] 

*  [See  vol.  i.  p.  85.]  ▼  [Lib.  de  anima,  cap.  ii.  [p.  26S  B.J 
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did  so,  Legei  nait$ra  opimones  suas/acU  {piilosophia).  And  yet  it 
18  without  all  peradventuie  that  all  laws  which  are  commonly  called 
mtiml  are  most  reasonable,  they  are  perfective  of  nature,  uuitive  of 
societies,  necessary  to  common  life,  and  therefore  most  agreeable  to 
reason.  But  if  you  make  an  iviXvais  of  these,  and  reckoned  back- 
ward, you  cannot  wisely  and  demonstratively  r^on  from  reason,  or 
oonsen^  or  natural  inclmations,  up  to  natural  laws. 

Bat  the  last  danse  of  the  rule  finishes  this  whole  question, 

—  BOUND  UPON  us  BY  THE  COMMAND  OF  OOD. 

§  34.  For  when  God  made  man  a  free  agent.  He  by  nature  gave 
him  power  to  do  all  he  could  desire :  and  all  that  is  jus  tuUurale,  a 
natural  right  or  power :  and  it  needs  no  instances ;  for  it  is  every 
thing  he  could  desire  in  eating  and  drinking  and  pleasures  and  rule 
and  possession :  but  the  law  was  superinduced  upon  this.  Bight  is 
fibeity,  but  law  is  a  fetter.  Nature  is  free  to  every  thing  which  it 
naturally  desires ;  ro  ikeiOtpov  to  iirjbfpos  vtt^koov,  aX\h  irparr^iv 
hvXtSs  rh  boKowra  avr^,  said  Dio  Cin7sostomus^ :  *  that's  the  right 
of  nature,  to  be  free,  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  to  do  absolutely  what- 
soever pleases  us.'  This  is  (fvait^  €ixfp€ia  (as  the  law  calls  it) 
<nryx»poi;o-a  vparrtw  h  fioiikertu'  *  a  natural  liberty  permitting  us 
to  do  what  we  list.'  ZiderUUi  proprium  est  sic  vivere  ui  velis,  said 
Cioero,  de  oMc.  lib.  u^  It  is  not  liberty  unless  you  live  as  you  please ; 
but  servitude  is  not  by  nature,  therefore  liberty  is,  I,  b.  I),  De  statu 
ionuMum  ' :  Instit.  Be  jure  personarum,  §  '  et  libertas^.^  Por  where 
nature  hath  an  appetite,  and  a  proper  tendency,  it  cannot  deny  to 
itself  satisfaction ;  whatsoever  therefore  is  a  law  and  a  restraint  to  it, 
BUist  needs  be  superinduced  upon  it :  which  nature  herself  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  willing  to  do,  and  nothing  had  power  to  do  but  Ood 
only  who  is  the  Lord  of  nature. 

— Kpoviwf 

'  It  was  God  that  gave  justice  to  mankind :  He  made  justice  by  His 
sanction.'  This  was  expressly  the  sentence  of  Cicero*  speaking  of 
the  law  of  nature :  Est  recta  et  a  numine  deorum  tracta  ratio,  imperans 
ionesta,  etprohibens  contraria :  and  again  ^,  Lex  vera  atque  princeps 
apia  adjubendum  et  ad  vitandum  ratio  est  recta  summi  Jovis.  The 
law  of  nature  is  a  transcript  of  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  written 
in  the  tables  of  our  minds,  not  an  cUfpij/xa  fiiov  xal  xp6vov,  a  product 
of  experience,  but  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  first  in  the  tables 
of  our  hearts.  But  those  tables  we,  like  Moses,  brake  with  letting 
them  fall  out  of  our  hands,  upon  occasion  of  the  evil  manners  of  the 
world :  but  God  wrought  them  again  for  us,  as  He  did  for  Moses  by 

*  [Ont  zW.  torn.  L  p.  437.]  *  [Ilesiod,  opera  et  dies,  274.] 

-  Temp.  29.]  •  fPhilipp.  xi.  12.] 

'  m  [Digest,  Ub.  i  tit  5.  cot.  13.]  ^  [De  leg^.,  lib.  iL  cap.  4.] 
'  li1n£,  lib.  1.  tit  S.  coL  22.] 
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His  spirit,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  more  or  less,  by  arts  of  iii« 
struction  and  secret  insinuation,  by  all  the  ways  proportioned  to  a 
reasonable  nature ;  till  from  an  inclination  it  came  to  a  firm  persua- 
sion, and  so  to  a  law :  God,  in  this,  ruling  in  our  hearts  something 
after  the  manner  by  which  He  reigns  in  heaven,  ev^n  by  significations 
of  what  is  fit,  by  inspirations  and  congenite  notices,  by  natural  neoes- 
sities  :  but  this  thing  was  yet  no  law  till  God  also  had  signified  it  to 
men,  after  the  manner  of  men,  that  is,  by  discourse  and  human  com- 
munications, by  something  that  taught  them  and  obliged  them. 

§  35.  The  sense  of  this  is,  that  religion  is  the  first  and  greatest 
bond  of  laws ;  and  necessity  is  the  next ;  for  though  many  times  it 
prevails  more  than  religion,  yet  it  is  not  always  incumbent,  and  that 
which  is  necessaiy  to  society,  is  inconvenient  in  some  cases,  and  when 
power  comes  in,  and  need  goes  out,  there  is  nothing  which  can  make 
or  continue  the  law :  and  it  were  impossible  that  all  the  world  should 
acknowledge  any  lawgiver  but  God ;  for  nothing  else  could  be  greater 
than  all  mankind,  nor  be  trusted  in  all  cases,  nor  feared  but  He  alone. 
And  therefore  the  heathen  princes  when  they  gave  their  laws,  gave 
them  in  the  name  of  a  deity.  So  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  others ;  which 
was  not  a  design  to  scare  fools  and  credulous  people,  but  in  some  in- 
stances (excepting  only  that  they  named  a  false  god)  was  a  real  truth ; 
that  is,  in  all  those  things  which  commanded  natural  justice,  honesty 
and  decencies :  for  these  were  really  the  laws  of  the  true  God. 

§  86.  For  the  law  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  law  of  God  given 
to  mankind  for  the  conservation  of  his  nature  and  the  promotion  of 
his  perfective  end :  a  law  of  which  a  man  sees  a  reason  and  feels  a 
necessity.  God  is  the  lawgiver,  practical  reason  or  conscience  is  the 
record';  but  revelation  and  express  declaring  it  was  the  first  publica- 
tion and  emission  of  it,  and  till  then  it  had  not  all  the  solemnities  of 
law,  though  it  was  passed  in  the  court,  and  decreed  and  recorded. 

§  37.  And  this  is  the  perfect  meaning  of  those  words  of  8.  Paul, 
"  but  for  the  law  I  had  not  known  sin®  /^  that  is,  although  by  natural 
reason  and  the  customs  of  the  world  I  had  or  might  have  reasons  to 
dishke  many  actions ;  yet  till  the  law  declared  it  I  could  not  call  any 
thing  a  sin,  and  if  8.  Paul  could  not,  neither  could  the  gentiles :  their 
nature  was  alike,  and  S.  Paul  had  advantage  in  education,  and  yet  his 
nature  could  not  instruct  him  in  the  names  and  differences  of  good 
and  evil;  therefore  neither  could  the  gentiles  know  it  merely  by 
nature.  But  yet  a  man  may  become  a  law  unto  himself:  so  8.  ram 
observes  of  tlie  gentiles**,  who  "not  having  a  law  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  and  so  become  a  law  unto  themselves,'* 
So  does  every  man  who  believes  any  thing  to  be  necessary,  though  it 
be  not  so ;  yet '  he  becomes  a  law  to  himself,'  because  by  his  con- 
science and  persuasion  he  makes  to  himself  a  law  or  obligation :  much 
more  might  the  gentiles  do  so,  in  whose  nature  the  aptnesses  to  justice 
and  disposition  to  laws  were  concreated  with  their  understandings. 
•  [Rom.  vii.  7.]  *  [Rom.  ii.  14.] 
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Well  might  thcj  'become  a  law  unto  themselves'  in  these  natural 
instances;  for  if  opinion  can  make  a  law  to  onrselves  in  an  unlawful 
matter,  much  more  may  it  do  so  in  a  matter  that  is  so  agreeable  to 
our  nature,  so  fitting,  so  useful,  so  prepared  to  become  a  law,  that 
it  wants  only  the  life  of  authority,  sanction  and  publication :  but 
though  the  gentiles  became  a  law  anto  themselves  by  this  means, 
yet  their  natural  reason  was  not  yet  framed  into  a  law,  till  God's  au- 
thority, either  by  His  express  declaration,  or  by  the  conscience  of  the 
man,  that  is,  directly  or  indirectly  did  intervene ;  testimonium  reel- 
detUe  eofucientia,  so  S.  Paul,  Hheir  conscience  bearing  witness/  for 
either  God  published  these  laws  by  express  declaration  and  voices,  or 
dae  bv  imprinting  upon  the  conscience  such  fears  and  opinions  that 
passed  upon  the  man  the  reverence  and  obligation  of  laws*  In  botli 
these  there  was  variety,  though  in  the  latter  there  was  amongst  the 
better  sort  of  men  a  more  regular  and  universal  influence  and  efiect : 
and  although  it  is  very  probable  that  all  the  measures  of  justice  and 
natural  laws  of  honesty  were  expressly  published  to  the  patriarchs  of 
the  great  families  of  the  world,  yet  when  some  of  the  posterity  lost 
their  tradition,  these  laws  were  maintained  by  more  imperfect  rela- 
tions, and  kept  up  by  fears  and  secret  opinions  which  tne  Spirit  of 
God,  who  is  never  wanting  to  men  in  things  necessary,  was  pleased 
in  His  love  to  mankind  to  put  into  the  hearts  of  men,  that  men  might 
be  governed  by  instruments  which  would  not  fail. 

Thus  S.  Hierome^  afiirms  that  Pharaoh  knew  his  sins  by  the  law 
of  nature :  and  of  this  it  was  that  TertuUian'  affirmed.  Ante  legem 
Moysi  ecnptam  \in  tabulis  lapideia,  legem  fuisse  contendo  non  scrips 
tarn,']  qua  naturalUer  intelligebatur  et  apatribue  custodiebatur ;  nam 
unde  Noe  Justus  inventus  est  si  non  ilium  naturalis  legis  justitia  png^ 
eedebai  ? ,  unde  Abraham  amicus  Dei  deputatus,  si  non  de  aquitate  et 
justUia  legis  naturalis?  by  this  the  fathers  lived,  by  this  Noah  was 
'found  just,'  and  Abraham  'the  friend  of  God :'  for  this  though  not 
written  in  tables  of  stone,  yet  it  was  written  in  the  tables  oi  their 
hearts ;  that  is,  it  was  by  God  so  imprinted  in  their  consciences  that 
they  were  by  it  sufficiently  instructea  how  to  walk  and  please  God ; 
and  this  is  that  which  was  said  by  Antigonus^  in  Sophocles^j  and 
which  ApoUonius  did  use  against  the  edict  of  Nero^ 

Ob  ydp  ri  futi  Zci^r  ^y  6  mipv^as  rciSc, 
olfV  il  (^oticof  r&p  xdm  $t&v  S/m^t 
ot  roi;<r8*  4v  iurBp^oKTiy  '&purav  v6fiovu 
0^8^  (rB4y€t»  roaovTov  ^6firiP  rh  <rii 
Kffp^Haff  AffT*  Ayparra  Kiur^dKri  Bwv 
y6fUfia  ttiroffSai  Btnrrhy  tv^  {nrtpHpufUtv* 
ob  ydp  ri  yw  yt  xi^Bts  &XA*  &<l  trorc 
{'p  ravra,  ieob6tU  owy  i^  Zrov  '^dmi, 

'This  is  a  thing  which  neither  heaven  nor  hell  hath  taught  by  any 

•  Ad  Algu.,  cput  cli.  [toHL  iv.  part  i.  *  F  An  tig.,  450.] 

col  201.]  *  [Philostr.  vit  ApoUon.,  lib.  it.  capu 

'  AdTera.  Judsos,  cap.  ii.  [p.  184  D.]  12.  fin.] 
(  [Lege  'Antigone.'] 
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new  or  express  sanction^  for  Ck>d  hath  given  as  other  kws.  Bat  never 
did  I  think  that  thy  commands  could  ever  prevail  so^  that  it  could  be 
possible  that  thou  being  a  mortal  man  should  prevaricate  the  anwritten 
and  potent  laws  of  God :  for  these  laws  are  not  of  to^y  or  yesterday, 
but  they  are  eternal,  and  their  principle  is  secret,  and  from  within/ 

§  39.  And  therefore  Fhilo  says^,  the  law  of  nature  is  a  law  im'  iB<i» 
vdrov  <^v(r€a>;  iv  dOaviT<if  buwoC(^  Tvir<a6€ls,  'engraven  in  an  im- 
mortal understanding  by  an  immortal  nature/  In  this  whole  afiiBir» 
God  is  as  the  sun,  and  the  conscience  as  the  eye :  or  else  God  or 
some  angel  from  Him  being  the  intellectus  agena  did  inform  our 
reason,  supplying  the  place  of  natural  faculties  and  being  a  con- 
tinual monitor  (as  the  Jews  generally  believe,  and  some  Christians, 
especially  about  three  or  four  ages  since):  which  Adam  de  Marisco'^ 
was  wont  to  call  *  Helias  his  crow  /  something  flying  from  heaven  with 
provisions  for  our  needs.  And  the  Gloss  and  GuUelmus  Parisiensis^, 
and  before  them  Maimonides,  from  whom  I  suppose  they  had  it, 
affirm  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  David  in  the  fourth  psalm"*,  "Ofier 
the  sacrifice  of  righteousness  /'  it  follows  Quia  manstrabit,  'who  will 
shew  us  any  good  7 '  who  will  tell  us  what  is  justice,  and  declare  the 
measures  of  good  and  evil  P  He  answers,  Signatum  est  super  nos  lu^ 
men  vuUua  tui  Domine, '  Thou  hast  consigned  the  Ught  of  Thy  coun- 
tenance upon  us,'  id  scilicet,  as  it  is  in  another  psalm  °,  in  lumine  tuo 
videamus  lumen,  '  that  in  Thy  light  we  may  see  light.' 

§  40.  The  effect  of  all  which  is  this  only,  that  God  is  our  lawgiver, 
and  hath  made  our  hearts  to  be  the  tables  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
they  might  always  be  there  under  our  eye,  legible  and  clear.  It  is 
not  a  law  for  being  placed  there ;  but  God  first  made  or  decreed  it 
to  be  a  law,  and  then  placed  it  there  for  use  and  promulgation :  and 
although  very  many  men  and  nations  had  no  entercourse  with  God 
as  a  lawgiver  but  what  they  have  by  the  means  of  their  conscience, 
that  is,  they  never  heard  God  speak,  had  no  prophets,  no  revelation, 
and  have  forgot  the  tradition  of  their  fathers ;  yet  when  God  by  ways 
undiscernible  hath  written  a  proposition  there,  and  that  tlie  man  does 
believe  any  thing  to  be  good  or  evil,  it  is  true  that  God  is  his  law- 
giver, because  He  only  is  Lord  of  his  conscience :  but  it  is  also  true 
that '  he  becomes  a  law  unto  himself  /  that  is,  he  becomes  obliged  to 
God  by  the  act  of  his  own  conscience;  and  however  it  be  that  his 
conscience  be  wrought  upon,  though  by  a  fancy  or  a  fear,  a  sad  sight 
or  a  casual  discourse,  if  it  works  the  conscience  into  the  notice  and 
obedience  of  a  natural  law,  the  meaner  the  instrument  is  the  greater 
is  the  efficacy  of  the  principal  agent.  The  putting  it  into  the  con- 
science is  a  sufficient  promulgation  of  the  law,  however  that  be  done ; 
but  nature  alone  never  does  it.    The  express  voice  of  God,  tradition^ 

i  ['Liber  quisquis  virtuti  studet/  torn.  nat.  et  gent,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.] 

iL  p.  452,  ed.  Mangey.]  *  [De  leg.,  cap.  xxviil  p.  97.] 

*  [Apud  Roger.  Bacon.,  in  lib.  MS.  "»  [Cf.  Sclden.,  ibid.]- 

de  scientiarum  utilitatc,— Selden.  de  jur.  ■  [Ps.  xxxvl  9.] 
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prophets,  contract,  providence,  education,  and  all  sorts  of  influence 
from  God,  and  entercourse  with  man,  have  their  portion  in  this  eflect. 
And  when  wise  men  say.  This  is  naturally  understood ;  it  must  mean 
thus.  Naturally  men  find  it  reasonable,  but  not  naturally  to  be  a  law ; 
naturally  they  consent  to  it,  but  not  naturally  find  it  out;  or,  naturally 
we  may  l)e  instructed  but  not  naturally  bound :  but  when  God  changes 
scienoe  into  conscience,  then  He  makes  that  which  is  reasonable  to 
become  a  law. 

§  41.  But  first  or  last,  this  way  or  another,  it  became  a  law  only 
by  the  authority  and  proper  sanction  of  God ;  God  is  the  author  of 
our  nature  and  made  a  law  fit  for  it,  and  sent  the  principles  of  that 
law  together  with  it :  not  that  whatsoever  is  in  nature  or  reason  is 
therefore  a  law  because  it  is  reasonable  or  because  it  is  natural ;  but 
that  God  took  so  much  of  prime  reason  as  would  make  us  good  and 
happy,  and  established  it  into  a  law ;  which  became  and  was  called 
the  law  of  nature  both  because  1)  these  laws  are  in  materia  naturali, 
that  is,  concerning  the  good  which  refers  to  the  prime  necessities  of 
nature;  and  also  because  2)  beiug  divine  in  respect  of  the  author, 
the  principles  of  this  law  are  natural  in  respect  of  the  time  of  their  in- 
stitution being  together  with  our  nature :  tnough  they  were  drawn  out 
by  God  severely  in  several  periods  of  the  world,  who  made  them  laws 
actually  by  His  command,  wliich  in  nature  are  so  only  by  disposition. 

§  42.  This  latter  reason  is  given  by  Alphonsus  a  Castro^  and  by 
Wesenbech':  the  former  is  insinuated  by  Mynsinger^i  defining  the 
law  of  nature  to  be  quod  naiura,  atque  adeo  Deus  ipse  omnea  Aomifies 
in  ereaiume,  prima  quadam  pracepta  et  formulas  honestatis  docuit. 
But  the  latter  of  them  I  say  is  true  only  of  such  as  are  the  prime 
laws  or  rather  rules  of  nature,  and  the  general  measures  of  virtue  and 
vice.  But  as  for  the  particular  laws  of  nature  (which  only  are  pro- 
perly to  be  called  laws)  we  are  to  look  for  no  other  system  or  col« 
kM^ve  body  of  them,  but  the  express  declared  laws  of  God  which 
concern  moraUty,  that  is,  all  that  are  given  to  all  mankind  without 
relation  to  any  one  period :  such  is  the  moral  law  of  the  Jews,  and 
such  is  the  religion  of  the  Christians;  that  less  perfect,  this  more  per- 
fect and  entire ;  for  these  in  their  several  proportions  are  such  which 
are  generally  for  all  mankind ;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  affirmed 
by  Gratian',  Jus  naiurale  ease  piod  in  lege  et  evangelio  continetur, 
'  the  law  of  nature  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  law  and  the 
gospel' :  which  saying  he  had  from  Isidore'. 

§  43.  It  is  necesssiry  that  this  be  rightly  understood,  because  it 
establishes  many  certainties  in  the  matter  of  conscience,  and  eases  us 
of  the  trouble  of  finding  out  a  particular  system  of  natural  laws,  the 
enquiry  after  which  hath  caused  many  disputes  in  the  world,  and  pro- 

*  [De  poteit  leg.  poenaL,  lib.  L  cap.  2.  ecL  fol.  Bas.  ISSi.] 
cot  1524,  5.]                       ^  '  Dist  L  in  princ.  [coL  1.] 

9  [lo  Digest,  lib.  L  tit  i.  §  15,  p.  II.  ■  [vid.  etymoL,  lib.  ?.  cap.  3.  torn.  iiL 

ed.  4to.  Amst  1665.]  p.  192.] 

1  [In  inatitt  Justin.,  lib.  i.  tit  il  p.  8. 
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duced  no  certainty.  It  is  all  eSprifM  koL  boipop  0€ov\  voims  kcX  XJ. 
yos,  ipOo^  \6yos,  Ato;  O^tr^s'^i  ^  the  Platonists  call  it,  v6ikos  v6v  dio- 
voikTi"',  *  the  word  of  God  is  the  law,  a  right  rule  or  sentence^  and  divine 
law,  a  law  that  is  the  distribution  of  the  mind  of  God/  and  under 
this  come  all  the  precepts  of  Christianity :  which  was  well  summed 
up  by  him  who  gave  this  account  of  the  religion,  and  the  religious 
that  are  of  it,  saying  they  are  hmnines  eotupiratUea  in  communem  tUi- 
litaiem;  and  that  they  mutually  make  and  give  crvixpoka  v€fii  rod  fi^ 
ibiKfw,  €ls  TO  fir}  pXdirrciv  iXkqkovs  firiVk  p\iTrT€<r6ai^j '  symbols  and 
sacraments  to  each  other,  that  none  shall  do  or  receive  injury :'  '  men 
conspiring  for  the  good  of  others  i'  or  as  the  Boman  soldier  was  told% 
'  they  are  men  whose  profession  is  to  do  hurt  to  no  man,  and  to  do 
good  to  every  man :'  and  this  is  the  integral  design  of  the  law  of 
nature  so  far  as  it  can  relate  to  human  entercourse. 

§  44.  Nofioi  Kol  k6yos'  so  Christ  is  called  by  8.  Peter  and  the 
Greek  fathers^  he  is  the  '  word  of  the  Father,^  and  '  the  law  /  and  it 
is  remarkable,  this  word  or  law  of  the  Father  was  the  instrument  of 
teaching  mankind  in  all  periods  of  the  world.  He  taught  the  law  of 
nature  to  all  men,  and  renewed  it,  and  made  several  manifestations 
and  manners,  and  at  last  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  made  a 
perfect  body  of  it  to  last  as  long  as  our  nature  lasts,  and  as  long  as 
this  world  and  His  kingdom  abides.  When  God  spake  to  Adam,  to 
the  patriarchs,  to  the  prophets,  still  He  spake  by  Christ,  who  was  the 
angel  of  the  Old  testament,  and  the  mediator  of  the  New.  He  is 
therefore  verbum  Fatris;  by  Him  He  signified  His  laws  and  righte- 
ous commandments,  and  the  law  was  given  h  xepai  fxecrfrm;*, '  in  the 
hands,^  that  is,  by  the  ministry,  '  of  the  Mediator,  who  is  one,  that 
is,  Jesus  Christ/  and  this  Tertullian*  afiBrms, — ChrUtus  semper  egit 
in  Lei  Fatris  nomine;  ipse  ab  initio  conversatus  est,  et  congressus 
cum  paUiarchia  et  prophetis:  and  again*',  Christus  ad  coUoquia  eem' 
per  descendit,  ab  Adam  usque  ad  patriarcAas  et  prophetas,  in  visione, 
in  somnio,  in  speculo,  in  anigmate,  ordhiem  suum  prastruens  ab  initio 
semper : ..  ,et  Deus  in  terris  ctim  Aominibus  conversari,  non  alius 
potuit  quam  sermo  qui  caro  eratfuturus  ;  '  Christ  in  all  ages  spake  to 
men  in  the  person  of  His  Father,  being  from  the  beginning  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  which  was  to  be  incarnate/  The  same  also  is  to  be 
read  in  Justin  Martyr"  against  Tryphon  the  Jew :  *  Christ  therefore 
was  the  preacher  of  this  righteousness,  and  at  last  revealed  all  His 
Father's  will,  which  should  never  receive  any  further  addition,  diminu- 
tion or  alteration/  The  novella  constitutiones,  the  enlargements  and 
explications  made  by  our  blessed  Lord,  together  with  the  repetition 

*  rDemo8th.,orat.xxv.  tom.ii.  p.  809.  ]  pp.  27,  8;  ad  Scap.,  cap.  i.  p.  69.] 

*  f  Dio  Chrys.,  orat.  Ixxx.  t  ii.  p.  438.  ]  '  [Clem.  Alex,  stroin.,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.  p 

*  [Prod,  in  theol.  Platon.,  lib.  v.  cap.  427,  lib.  iL  cap.  15.  p.  465;  excerpt  e 
9.  p.  263.  ed.  fol.  Hamb.  1618.]  prophet,  cap.  58.  p.  1004.] 


§  150.]  '  Adv.  Marc,  L  ii.  [c  xxvil  p.  S95  D.] 

»  [Cf.  Just  Mart  ad  Diognet,  cap.  v.  •*  Adv.  Praxeam.  [cap.  xvi.  p.  609  D.  | 

p.  236  i  Tertull.  apul,  capp.  xxxi.,  xxxii.  «  [cap.  Ixvii.  p.  16i.] 
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of  the  old,  that  is,  the  christian  law,  is  the  perfect  code  and  digest  of 
the  natural  law.  For  they  all  rely  upon  the  fundamental  relations  be- 
tween God  and  us,  and  the  natural  entercourse  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  original  necessities  and  perfective  appetites  of  our  own  nature. 

§  45.  But  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  that  great  objection 
which  will  be  pretended  against  this  doctrine.  For  since  christian 
religion  is  new  in  respect  of  nature,  and  superinduced  some  things 
upon  nature,  and  rescinded  some  of  her  rights,  and  restrained  her 
liberty,  it  will  seem  impossible  that  christian  religion  should  be  a 
collected  body  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  because  the  law  of  nature  is 
prime  and  eternal,  which  christian  religion  seems  not  to  be.  Now 
to  this  I  answer,  &rst, 

§  46.  That  it  is  evident  that  all  that  which  any  men  call  the  laws 
of  nature  is  actually  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  testament. 
8.  Austin,  Hugo  de  S.  Yictore,  and  Alexander,  say  the  law  of  nature 
hath  but  these  two  precepts,  1)  do  as  you  will  be  done  to ;  and  2) 
do  not  that  which  you  would  not  have  done  to  yourself.  Isidore 
reckons  into  the  laws  of  nature,  1)  conjunction  of  male  and  female, 
2)  education,  and  3)  succession  of  children,  4)  common  possessions, 
and  5)  common  Hberty,  and  6)  acquisition  of  things  in  air,  earth, 
and  sea,  7)  restoring  the  thing  that  is  intrusted,  .8)  repelling  force 
by  force.  These  are  rights  of  nature,  and  natural  states  or  actions, 
but  not  laws.  There  are  some  laws  concerning  these  things,  but 
they  also  are  in  the  New  testament.  Cicero*  reckoned,  1)  religion, 
2)  piety,  8)  thankfulness,  4)  vindication  of  injuries,  5)  observance 
of  superiors,  6)  to  speak  truth.  The  lawyers  reckon  otherwise :  the 
laws  of  nature  are  these,  1)  to  worship  God,  2)  to  live  honestly,  3) 
to  obey  superiors,  kings,  parents,  &c.,  4)  to  hurt  no  man,  5)  to  give 
every  one  their  own,  6)  common  use  of  things  as  far  as  it  may  be, 
and  where  it  may  not,  then  7)  dominion,  and  8)  propriety  enter,  9) 
to  take  away  evil  doers  from  among  men.  And  if  we  observe  but 
the  precepts  of  nature  (for  they  had  no  other  hght  which  we  know 
of)  which  are  reckoned  by  Hesiod,  Pythagoras,  Theognis,  Phocylides, 
Epictetus,  Cato,  Publianus,  and  Seneca,  we  shall  find  that  they 
reckon  many  minute  counsels  which  are  derived  from  natural  prin- 
ciples, but  yet  stand  far  off  from  the  fountain :  and  some  wliich  they 
derive  from  the  rights  of  nature,  not  from  her  laws,  but  indeed  are 
directly  contrary. 

-^-^—  Sempei  tibi  proximus  esto. 

So  Cato^  and 

Qui  simulat  verbis,  .nee  corde  est  fidiis  amicus ; 
Tu  quoque  &e  simules,  sic  an  deluditur  arte'. 

And  that  of  Cicero»,  vindicatiofiem  esse  hanesiam, '  revenge  is  justice.* 
By  their  own  reason  men  took  their  aim  at  the  precepts  and  laws  of 
nature,  but  their  reason  being  imperfect  and  abused  it  was  not  likely 

<  [De  invent,  lib.  ii.  capp.  22,  6^,1  '  [distich,  zxv.] 

•  [Moralia,  distich.  xL]  '  Uibi  supra..] 
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they  could  be  exact :  none  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  could  do  it 
perfectly.  Thus  they  can  never  agree  in  their,  enumeration  of  the 
natural  laws :  but  it  is  certain  that  so  many  of  these  as  are  laws,  and 
bound  upon  us  by  God,  are  set  down  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
testament;  for  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  unless  Ck>a  have  commanded 
it  to  us  in  or  by  or  with  nature  and  natural  reason.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  Christ  told  us  all  His  Father's  will,  and  the  apostles  taught  all 
that  to  the  church  ^hich  Christ  taught  to  them ;  and  therefore  what 
is  not  in  their  doctrine  is  not  in  nature's  law,  that  is,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  law  of  God :  and  if  it  be  certain  that  he  that  lives  according  to 
the  law  of  Christ  does  please  God  and  do  all  his  duty,  then  it  follows 
that  either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that  which  we  call  the  law  of 
nature,  and  no  obligation  from  thence,  and  no  measures  of  good  and 
evil  there ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  also  part  of  the  christian  man's  duty, 
and  expressed  and  taught  by  the  master  and  Lord  of  the  Christians. 
All  that  is  essentially  good  is  there ;  all  that  by  which  the  world  can 
be  made  happy  is  there ;  all  that  which  concerns  every  man's  duty 
is  there ;  all  the  instruments  of  felicity,  and  the  conveyance  of  our 
great  hopes  is  there ;  and  what  other  potentiality  there  can  be  in  the 
law  of  nature  than  what  I  have  reckoned  now,  I  neither  have  been 
taught  by  any  man  else,  neither  can  I  myself  imagine  or  understand. 
Here  are  the  general  propositions  which  are  the  form,  and  make  the 
honesty  and  tlie  justice  of  all  the  particular  laws  of  nature ;  and  what 
is  not  there  provided  for  by  special  provision,  or  by  general  reason 
and  analogy,  is  wholly  permitted  to  human  laws  and  contracts,  or  to 
liberty  and  indiiferency,  that  is,  where  the  laws  of  nature  cease,  there 
the  rights  of  nature  return. 

§  47.  But  secondly,  to  the  objection  I  answer,  that  it  will  be  but 
weakness  to  think  that  all  the  instances  of  the  law  of  nature  must 
be  as  prime  as  nature  herself :  for  they  neither  are  so  prime  nor  so 
lasting,  but  are  alterable  by  QoA  and  by  men,  and  may  be  made 
more,  or  fewer,  or  other. 

§  48.  This  may  seem  new,  and  indeed  is  unusual  in  the  manner 
of  speaking;  but  the  case  is  evident  and  empirically  certain.  For 
when  God  commanded  Abraham  to  kill  his  son,  the  Israelites  to  rob 
the  Egyptians  and  to  run  away  with  their  goods.  He  gave  them  a 
commandment  to  break  an  instance  of  the  natural  law :  and  He  made 
it  necessary  that  Cain  should  marry  with  his  sister ;  and  all  those 
laws  of  nature  which  did  suppose  liberty  and  indistinction  of  posses- 
sions are  wholly  altered  when  dominions,  and  servitude,  and  propriety, 
came  into  the  world ;  and  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  in  peace  are 
not  obligatory  to  other  persons  in  the  time  of  war. 

§  49.  For  the  laws  of  nature  are  in  many  instances  relative  to 
certain  states,  and  therefore  in  their  instances  and  particulars  are  as 
alterable  as  the  states  themselves ;  but  the  reasons  mdeed  on  which 
they  do  rely  (supposing  the  same  or  equal  circumstances  and  the  matter 
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unchanged)  aie  eternal  and  unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  nature. 
But  therefore  it  was  unwarily  said  of  the  learned  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
of  divers  others  before  him,  that  '  God  cannot  change  the  law  of 
nature.'  For  as  S.  Faul*^  said  of  the  priesthood;  that  '^it  being 
changed,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  change  also  of  the  law/'  so  it 
IS  in  the  law  of  nature ;  the  matter  of  it  being  changed,  there  must 
of  necessity  also  be  a  change  in  the  law :  for  although  the  essential 
reason  may  be  the  same  in  changed  instances,  yet  that  hinders  not  but 
the  law  may  justly  be  affirmed  to  be  alterable ;  just  as  the  law  was 
under  the  several  priesthoods,  in  both  which  the  obU^tion  is  the 
same,  and  so  is  the  relation  to  God,  and  the  natural  rehgion.  Thus 
when  rivers  are  common  it  is  lawful  for  any  man  to  fish,  and  unlaw- 
ful for  my  neighbour  to  forbid  me ;  but  when  rivers  are  inclosed  and 
made  proper,  it  is  unlawful  for  me  to  fish,  and  lawful  for  the  pro- 
prietary to  forbid  me ;  before  the  inclosure  it  was  just  to  do  that 
thing,  which  afterwards  is  unjust,  and  this  is  as  much  a  change  of  a 
particular  law  as  can  be  imagined.  If  it  be  meant,  that  while  the 
propriety  lemains,  or  the  state,  the  law  introduced  upon  that  state  is 
unalterable  ;  then  there  is  no  more  said  of  the  law  of  nature  than  of 
any  positive  law  of  God,  or  the  wise  law  of  any  prince,  which  are  not 
to  be  altered  as  long  as  the  same  case  and  the  same  necessity  remains ; 
and  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  affirm  so  of  the  law  of  nature,  for 
the  sense  of  it  would  be,  that  whfle  things  remain  as  God  established 
them  they  are  unalterable.  But  if  God  can  disannul  the  obligation 
by  taking  away  the  matter  of  the  law,  or  the  necessity  or  the  reason- 
ableness, or  the  obh'gation  (and  all  this  He  can  do  one  way  or  other), 
it  is  not  safe  nor  true  to  say  God  cannot  alter  the  law  of  nature. 
He  changed  the  matter  in  sufiering  liberty  to  pass  into  servitude ;  He 
made  necessity  in  one  instance,  I  mean,  in  the  matter  of  incest  in  the 
case  of  Cain,  and  afterwards  took  it  away :  He  took  away  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  sanction  by  changing  the  case  in  the  subduction  or 
mutation  of  the  matter,  and  He  took  off  the  obligation  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  and  of  the  IsraeUtes  robbing  their  neighbours. 

§  50.  And  therefore  the  christian  laws  superinducing  some  excel- 
lencies and  perfections  upon  human  nature,  and  laying  restraint  upon 
the  first  natural  laws,  that  is,  upon  such  which  before  this  last  period 
of  the  world  were  laws  of  nature,  is  no  hard  thing  to  be  understood : 
God  in  it  used  but  His  own  right.  And  I  suppose  it  will  be  fomid 
to  be  unreasonable  to  expound  the  precepts  of  the  religion  by  the 
former  measures  of  nature  while  she  was  less  perfect,  less  instructed : 
but  this  rather,  the  former  instances  of  the  natural  law  are  passed 
into  the  christian  precepts,  and  the  natural  instance  is  changed,  and 
the  law  altered  in  its  material  part,  the  formality  of  it  remaining  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  greater  reason.  Thus  to  repel  force  by  force  is 
a  right  of  nature,  and  afterwards  it  was  passed  mto  a  law  that  men 
might  do  it;  that  is,  God  expressly  gave  them  leave :  and  although 

^  [Heb.  TU.  12.] 
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it  be  not  properly  a  law  which  neither  forbids  nor  commands  but 
only  gives  a  leave^  yet  when  Qod  had^  forbidden  men  to  do  violence^ 
and  to  establish  this  law  the  rather^  gave  leave  to  any  man  that  could, 
to  punish  his  unjust  enemy  that  attempted  to  do  him  mischief,  it 
may  be  called  a  law  in  the  lesser  sense,  that  is,  a  decree  of  the  court 
of  heaven  by  which  this  became  lawful.  Though  this  was  passed 
into  a  law  in  the  manner  now  explicated,  yet  it  was  with  some  re- 
straints ;  which  yet  were  not  so  great  but  they  left  a  great  liberty 
which  was  sufficient  security  against  violence.  The  restraint  which 
God  superinduced  upon  this  right  of  nature  was  but  imderamen 
inculpata  ttUela,  it  left  men  defended  sufficiently  against  injuries, 
though  it  permitted  us  to  be  tried  in  some  lesser  instances  and  un- 
avoidable accidents.  But  now  although  Christianity  hath  proceeded 
in  the  first  method  of  God,  and  restrained  it  yet  more,  and  forbids  us 
to  strike  him  that  strikes  us,  we  are  not  to  force  this  precept  into  a 
sense  consisting  with  the  former  liberty,  which  we  call  the  law  of 
nature,  but  was  at  first  only  a  right  of  nature  or  a  permissive  law, 
but  not  obb'gatory,  and  afterwards  sufiered  some  restraints' :  for  that 
which  suffered  some,  may  suffer  more ;  and  as  the  right  of  nature 
was  for  its  being  restrained  recompensed,  in  the  provisions  of  laws, 
and  by  the  hands  of  justice,  taking  it  from  the  private  into  the  public 
hand,  so  may  tliis  right  of  nature  when  it  is  wholly  taken  from  us  be 
recompensed  by  Goers  taking  the  Ubkriais^  or  the  power  of  avenging' 
our  quarrels,  into  His  hands. 

§  51.  This  right  of  nature  being  now  almost  wholly  taken  from 
us,  part  of  it  is  taken  up  to  God,  and  part  of  it  is  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  power,  but  we  have  none  of  it ;  only  by  Christ's 
Liws  and  graces  our  nature  is  more  perfect,  and  morality  is  set  for- 
ward, and  justice  and  aU  our  rights  are  secured  ;  but  yet  the  law  is 
changed.  The  like  may  be  said  in  divers  other  instances,  as  I  shall 
discourse  in  their  several  places :  here  it  is  sufficient  to  have  given 
the  first  hint  of  it,  and  demonstrated  the  certainty  and  reasonableness 
of  it,  which  (as  appears  by  the  instances)  although  it  be  especially 
and  frequently  true  in  the /im  natura  or  the  permissive  law  of  nature, 
and  in  those  not  only  God  but  men  also  may  make  an  alteration ;  yet 
even  in  those  laws  which  are  directly  obb'gatory,  the  power  of  Gk)d 
who  made  them  cannot  be  denied  to  be  equal  in  the  alteration.  And 
indeed  He  that  can  annul  nature,  can  also  at  least  alter  her  laws, 
which  are  consequent  to  nature  and  intended  only  for  her  preservation. 

§  52.  The  case  seems  to  be  the  same  with  eating  and  drinking, 
which  God  hath  made  necessary  for  our  life,  as  justice  is  to  socie- 
ties: but  as  He  can  take  away  the  necessity  from  tliis  person  at 
this  time  to  eat,  and  can  supply  it  otherwise;  so  He  can  also  con- 
serve human  society  in  the  munition  of  cases  and  extraordinary  con- 
tingencies, as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  effects  of  justice.  Indeed  God 
cannot  do  an  unjust  thing,  because  whatsoever  He  wills  or  does  is 
«  [*h*th/— C,D.] 
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therefore  just  becaose  He  wills  and  does  it :  bat  His  will  being  the 
measure  of  justice,  and  His  providence  the  disposer  of  all  those  events 
and  states  of  things  to  which  the  instances  of  justice  can  relate ;  when 
He  wills  an  extraordinair  case  and  hath  changed  the  term  of  the  re- 
lation, then  He  hath  made  that  instance  wliich  before  was  unjust,  now 
to  become  just;  and  so  hath  not  changed  justice  into  unjustice,  but 
the  denomination  of  the  whole  action  concerning  which  the  law  was 
made  is  altered  from  unjust  to  just,  or  on  the  contrary. 

§  53.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  law  of  nature  can 
be  altered  as  long  as  our  nature  is  the  same,  any  more  than  the 
fashion  of  our  garments  can  be  generally  altered  as  long  as  our  body 
is  of  this  shape :  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  that 
makes  a  doublet  shall  ever  make  three  sleeves  unless  a  man  have 
three  arms,  or  a  glove  with  six  fingers  for  him  that  hath  but  five, 
but  many  particular  laws  of  nature  suffer  variety  and  alteration,  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  that  are  in  our  nature  and 
or  by  any  measure  of  man  or  men  which  God  shall 

ihio  cam  idem  faciont,  Acpe  ut  possis  dicere, 
Hoc  licet  impune  facere  huic,  iUi  non  licet ; 
Non  quo  dissimilis  res  est,  ted  quo  is  qui  facit*. 

The  rule  of  nature  is  always  the  same,  yet  one  ma;, 
may  not,  and  sometimes  that  is  lawful  which  at  another  is  criminal ; 
not  because  the  measure  is  changeable,  but  the  thing  measured  suffers 
variety.  So  that  in  effect  the  sense  and  extent  of  truth  in  this  ques- 
tion is  this ;  that  although  as  long  as  this  world  lasts  and  men  in  it, 
the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  abrogated,  because  it  is  that  law  which 
is  framed  proportionable  to  man's  nature ;  yet  it  may  be  derogated, 
that  is,  lessened  or  enlarged  in  instances,  changed  in  the  integrity  of 
many  of  its  particulars,  made  relative  to  several  states  and  new  neces- 
sities; and  this  is  that  which  in  true  speaking  does  affirm  that  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be  changed.  For  although  there  are  some  pro- 
positions and  decrees  so  general,  that  they  are  in  their  nature  appli- 
cable to  all  variety  of  things,  and  therefore  cannot  be  changed;  yet 
they  are  rather  the  foundation  of  laws  than  laws  themselves : .  because 
a  law  must  be  mixed  with  a  material  part,  it  must  be  a  direction  of 
actions,  and  a  bond  upon  persons,  which  does  suppose  many  things 
that  can  be  changed ;  and  therefore  although  the  propositions  upon 
which  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  law  does  depend,  serves 
to  the  contrary  instances  by  analogy  and  common  innuence,  yet 
the  law  being  material  does  not,  and  therefore  is  alterable.  But  of 
this  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  rules  of 
this  chapter.    For  the  present,  I  observe, 

§  54.  The  want  of  considering  this  hath  made  difficulty  in  this 
question  and  errors  in  many.  Every  natural  propositioii  is  not  a  law ; 
but  those  antecedent  propositions,  oy  the  proportions  of  which  laws 
stand  or  fall,  are  the  measures  of  laws.    They  are  rules,  not  laws : 

*  [Terent  Adelphi,  v.  3.  827.] 
IX.  X 
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and  indeed  the  rules  of  nature  are  eternal  and  unalteraUe;  that  is, 
all  those  natural  and  reasonable  propositions  which  are  dictates  of 

f)riine  reason^  and  abstract  from  all  persons  and  all  states  and  all  re- 
ations  :  such  as  are^  God  is  to  be  honoured  :  justice  is  to  be  done: 
contracts  are  to  be  affirmed :  reason  is  to  be  obeyed :  good  is  to  be 
followed^  evil  to  be  eschewed ;  these  are  the  common  measures  cl 
all  laws,  and  all  actions :  but  these  are  made  laws  when  they  are 
prescribed  to  persons,  and  applied  to  matter ;  and  when  they  are, 
because  that  matter  can  have  variety,  the  law  also  can,  though  the 
rule  cannot. 

§  55.  That  we  are  to  restore  all  that  was  intrusted  to  lu,  is  a 
natural  law  derived  from  the  rule  of  doing  justice ;  but  this  may  be 
derogated  and  prejudiced  without  sin.  For  prescription  transfers  the 
possession  and  disobliges  the  fiduciary  from  restitution. 

§  56.  By  the  law  of  nature  relying  upon  the  rule  of  performing 
contracts,  clandestine  marriages  are  vahd  and  firm;  but  yet  some 
churches,  particularly  the  church  of  Bome  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
hath  pronounced  some  marriages  void  which  by  the  rule  of  nature, 
and  afterwards  by  a  law  were  rate  and  legal ;  particularly  clandestine 
marriages,  and  marriages  not  cbmdestine  by  the  ingress  of  one  of  the 
parties  into  religion,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth  session*. 

§  57.  By  the  law  of  nature  a  testimony  under  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses may  stand,  but  in  the  case  of  the  accusation  of  a  cardinsl 
deacon  in  Bome  they  require  the  concurrence  of  seven  and  twenty, 
of  a  cardinal  priest  sixty-four,  of  a  cardinal  bishop  seventy  and  two, 
and  in  England  one  shall  serve  the  turn,  if  it  be  for  the  king.  In 
codicils  the  civil  law  requires  five  witnesses ;  in  testaments  there  must 
be  seven :  when  a  controversy  is  concerning  the  eminency  and 
tion  of  excellent  persons,  fifteen  are  demanded.  But  if  these  t 
may  be  prejudiced  by  men,  much  more  may  they  be  altered  by  i 
But  this  extends  itself  a  little  further :  for  in  some  of  these  instances, 
that  which  is  a  law  of  nature  becomes  so  inconvenient  as  to  do  much 
evil,  and  then  it  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  new  rule;  and  therefore  Ae 
whole  law  is  changed  when  it  comes  to  have  a  new  measure,  and  the 
analogy  of  a  new  reason. 

§  58.  Upon  the  account  of  these  premises  it  follows,  that  it  is  but 
a  weak  distinction  to  affirm  some  thmgs  to  be  forbidden  by  God  be- 
cause they  are  unlawful,  and  some  to  be  unlawful  because  they  are 
forbidden.  For  this  last  part  of  the  distinction  takes  in  all  that  is 
unlawful  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  other  is  a  dead  member  and 
may  be  lopped  off.  So  Ocham'  affirms  against  the  more  common 
sentence  of  the  schools  (as  his  manner  is),  NuUus  est  actus  malus  nin 
quaienus  a  Deo  proAibitus  est,  et  qui  nan  possit  fieri  bonus  si  a  Leo 
pracipiatur,  et  e  converso :  'every  thing  is  good  or  bad  according  as 
it  is  commanded  or  forbidden  by  God,  and  no  otherwise ;  for  nothing 

*  [Seas.  zxiv.  cap.  1.  col.  150,  et  can.  6.  coL  14S.] 
'  Z  q.  ziz.  ad  3  et  4.  [In  2  sent  fol.  Lngd.  1495.] 
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is  unlawful  antecedently  to  Gk)d's  commandment/.  Sm  is  a  trans- 
gression of  some  law>  and  this  law  must  be  made  by  a  superior^  and 
there  is  no  superior  but  wko  depends  on  Ood^  and  therefore  His  law 
is  its  measure.  There  are  some  things  good  which  Ood  hath  not 
commanded;  but  then  they  are  such  which  He  hath  commanded  by 
counsels^  or  analogies  and  proportions.  But  whatsoever  is  a  sin^  is 
so  therefore  because  it  is  forbidden^  and  without  such  a  prohibition, 
although  it  might  be  unreasonable,  yet  it  cannot  be  criminal  or  un- 
just. Since  therefore  all  measures  of  good  and  evil  in  the  enter- 
courses  of  men  wholly  rely  upon  the  law  of  God,  and  are  consequent 
to  His  will,  although  it  can  never  be  that  we  can  have  leave  to  be 
unjust  or  unchaste,  that  is,  to  do  against  a  law  in  being  with  all  its 
circumstances,  yet  the  law  may  be  so  changed  that  the  whole  action 
which  was  forbidden  may  become  permitted  and  innocent,  and  that 
which  was  permitted  may  become  criminal.  I  instance  in  the  iZeXtfto^ 
p^la,  or  the  conjunction  of  the  nearest  kindred,  which  once  was 
lawful  and  ever  since  ia  become  criminal. 

§  59.  The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  we  look  no  further 
for  tables  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  take  in  only  those  precepts  which 
bind  us  Christians  under  Christ  our  lawgiver  who  hath  revealed  to  us 
all  His  Father's  will.  All  the  laws  of  Cbist  concerning  moral  actions 
are  the  laws  of  nature :  and  all  the  laws  of  nature  which  any  wise 
nation  ever  reckoned  either  are  taken  away  by  Ood,  or  else  are  com- 
manded by  Christ :  so  that  Christianity  is  a  perfect  system  of  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  of  all  the  will  of  God,  that  is,  or  all  the  obliga- 
tory will,  of  all  the  commandments.  In  those  things  where  Chris- 
tianity hath  not  interposed,  we  are  left  to  our  natural  liberty,  or  a 
JUS  permissivum,  a  permission,  except  where  we  have  restrained  our- 
selves by  contract  or  deditiom 


EULE  II. 

THE  LAW  OV  ITATUBX  IS  THE  fOUNDATIOE  OV  ALL  LAWS  AED  THE  XEABUEE  Of 
THEIE  OBLIOATIOE. 

§  I.  Fob  all  good  laws  and  all  justice  hath  the  same  reasonable* 
ness,  the  same  nues  and  measures;  and  are  therefore  good  because 
tliey  are  profitable,  and  are  therefore  just  because  they  are  measured 
by  the  common  analogies  and  proportions,  and  are  therefore  ne- 
cessary because  they  are  bound  upon  us  by  God  mediately  or  imme- 
diately. And  therefore  Cicero  defined  vurtue  to  be  perfeeta  et  ad 
tummum  perdueta  natural;  or  AaUtus  animi  natura  modo  rationi 
eoMetUancM^;  '  the  perfection  of  nature  or  a  habit  of  mind  agreeing 
t  [De  legg.,  UK  L  cap.  a]  ^  [De  ixiTeiiti  Hb.  iL  eap.  0a.] 
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to  natural  reason/  But  more  expressly  and  fiill  in  his  third  book 
J)e  legibut^:  Lex  est  justorum  injustorumque  distinctio,  ad  illam  an^ 
tiquissimam  et  rerum  omnium  principem  expressa  natt^ram,  ad  quam 
leges  hominum  dvrigufUur,  qtkBStipplicio  improbos  aMciunt,  defendvnt 
ac  tuentwr  bonos:  '  a  law  is  the  distinction  of  ffood  and  bad,  of  just 
and  unjnst^  expressed  or  fitted  to  nature^  which  is  the  frnit  and  the 
prince  of  all^  and  to  which  hnman  laws  are  directed  for  the  punish^ 
ment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  defence  of  the  good/  And  it  is  evident 
in  all  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity :  all  which  are  so  agreeable 
to  a  man's  felicity  and  state  of  things  to  which  a  man  is  designed 
both  here  and  hereafter,  that  a  man  cannot  be  happy  without  them ; 
and  therefore  they  all  rely  upon  some  prime  natural  reason,  which 
reason  although  possibly  some  or  all  of  it  was  discovered  to  as  by 
revelation  and  the  wise  proper  discourses  of  the  religion,  and  was  not 
generally  known  to  men  before  Christ,  yet  the  reasons  are  nothing 
but  consonancies  to  our  state  and  being,  introductive  of  felicity,  per- 
fective of  our  nature,  wise  and  prudent  and  noble,  and  such  which 
abstracting  from  the  rewards  hereafter  are  infinitely  eligible,  and  to 
be  preferred  for  temporal  regards  before  their  contraries. 

§  2.  Add  to  this,  they  are  such  which  some  few  the  wisest  of  the 
heathens  did  teach  by  natural  reason,  for  aught  we  know.  And  there 
is  a  proportion  of  this  truth  also  in  all  the  wise  laws  of  common- 
wealtns :  the  reasons  of  which  are  nothing  but  the  proportions  of 
nature,  and  the  prime  propositions  of  justice,  common  utility  and 
natural  necessity.  And  therefore  supposing  that  every  civil  consti- 
tution supplies  the  material  parts  or  tne  instance,  ev^  civil  law  is 
nothing  but  a  particular  of  the  natural  law  in  respect  of  its  formality, 
leasonaoleness  and  obligation.  And  all  laws  of  manners  are  laws  of 
nature :  for  there  can  be  but  one  justice,  and  the  same  honesty  and 
common  utility  in  the  world;  and  as  a  particular  reason  is  contained 
in  the  univenal,  so  is  the  particular  profit  in  the  nubhc.  Saluti 
avium  praspexit  ^na  intelligebat  eontineri  suam,  said  Torquatus  in 
Cicero  i  and  so  it  is  in  laws.  In  thQ  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature 
the  good  of  every  society  and  every  private  person  is  comprised :  and 
there  is  no  other  difierence  in  it,  but  that  m  every  civil  constitution 
there  is  something  superadded,  not  to  the  reasonableness  or  justice, 
but  it  is  invested  with  a  body  of  action  and  circumstances.  Jiis  civile 
est  quod  nepte  in  totum  a  naturali  vel  gentium  reeedit,  nee  per  omnia 
ei  servit;  ttaqtie  cum  aliquid  addimus  vel  detrahimus  juri  communis 
jus  prqprium,  id  est,  civile  effidmus;  said  Justinian^ :  'the  civil  law 
neither  does  wholly  recede  from  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  neither 
does  it  wholly  serve  it:  for  when  any  thing  is  added  or  detracted  from 
the  natural  law  it  becomes  the  civil  /  and  another,  leges  positiva  re- 
petuntjus  naiura,  quum  leges  sive  pactiones  qua  sunt  jura  attingunl 
utiUtatem  et  seopum  natura;  'the  positive  laws  of  a  commonwealth 

>  [10).  ii.  c.  5J]   i  [De  fin.  i.  10.]    ^  Lib.  vi.  ff.  de  jnstit.  et  jure.  [Dig.,  lili.  i.  tit  1.] 
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repeat  the  law  of  nature^  when  laws  and  covenants  do  promote  the* 
profit  and  the  design  of  nature/ 

§  8.  But  from  hence  it  follows  that  the  law  of  nature  is  the  only- 
rule  and  measure  of  all  laws^  and  superinduced  laws  of  God  and  man 
are  but  instances  of  obedience  in  those  general  precepts  of  nature : 
and  since  the  law  of  christianit j  contains  in  it  all  the  law  of  nature^ 
and  is  now  the  only  law  that  can  oblige  us  primarily,  and  others  in 
virtue  of  it;  it  is  the  prime  and  adequate  rule  and  measure  of  con- 
science, and  the  explication  of  all  its  precepts  will  be  a  full  institution 
of  the  conscience ;  to  which  purpose  that  saying  of  LsbUus  in  Cicero^ 
is  very  pertinent,  Virot  banos  appellandos  esse  putamua  qui  asse^ 
quufUur  quantum  homines  possunt  naturam  optimam  recte  vivendi 
ducem;  'nature  is  the  best  guide  and  measure  of  living  well;  and 
they  who  exactly  observe  her  measures  as  far  as  men  can,  are  to  b&.. 
called  good  men/ 


tnllia 


EXTLEin. 

THB  nSST  AND  OBXATBST  BAUD  0¥  THB  LAW  Of  NATUBX  U  PXAB  OT 
FUKISKMENT. 

I  HAVS  already  spoken  of  this  as  it  is  the  act  and  effect  of  con- 
science ;  here  I  am  to  speak  of  ,it  more  abstractedly,  and  as  itself  hath 
effect  upon  human  actions;  there  as  it  is  the  minister  of  the  judge, 
here  as  it  is  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

1.  Omne  malum  aut  timore  aut  ptidore  natura  siiffudit,  said  Ter« 

fiann ;  '  fear  and  shame  are  the  waiters  and  handmaids  of  every  sin 
which  nature  hath  provided  for  it/  And  indeed  fear  is  the  band  of 
all  laws :  for  although  there  is  a  pravity  in  the  nature  of  injustice 
which  natural  reason  hates,  proceedmg  partly  from  the  deficiency  from 
the  perfective  end  of  nature  and  societies,  which  is  injustice ;  partly 
from  the  consequent  obloquy  and  disreputation  which  all  wise  men 
and  all  talking  people  put  upon  it  (for  they  that  do  it  themselves 
speak  ill  of  it  m  others) ;  yet  this  is  but  a  httle.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  punishment  of  the  breach  of  the  natural  law,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  make  a  firm  obligation.  Now  in  all  laws  there  must  be 
some  penalty  annexed,  the  fear  of  which  may  be  able  to  restrain  men 
from  aoing  against  the  law ;  which  cannot  be  unless  the  evil  be  greater 
than  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  the  prevarication  can  be :  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  Ood  establishing  this  law  hath  appointed  a  court  with- 
in us,  a  severe  judge  who  will  not  spare,  a  wise  discemer  who  will  not 

1  De  amicit  [cap.  ▼.]  "  Apolog.,  cap.  i.  [p.  2  C] 
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be  deceived^  an  extot  remembianoer  which  never  forgets  anj  thing 
that  can  do  the  greatest  mischiefs^  a  just  witness  who  will  not  be 
suborned^  and  is  conscious  and  privy  to  all  that  which  he  is  to  judse ; 
and  the  same  also  is  the  executioner  of  the  delinquent  and  sinnuig 
people. 

§  2.  The  stings  of  conscience  and  fear  of  the  divine  vengeance,  is 
this  evil  which  naturally  restrains  us :  it  is  the  greatest  restraint,  be- 
cause it  is  the  greatest  of  evils ;  and  it  is  unavoidable,  and  it  is  natural. 
I  will  not  add  it  is  lawful  to  abstain  from  evil  for  fear  of  punishment, 
but  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  natural,  and  that  is  more;  and  this  is  it 
which  Epicurus^  taught,  ovk  &XX^  tivI  rrjs  abiKlas  beiv  iirfCpycw,  ^ 
<l>6p(f  Ko\d<r€<ov  which  although  Plutarch^  seems  angry  at,  was  well 
enough  spoken  by  him ;  meaning  that  it  is  a  fear  not  of  temporal  dis- 
covery and  civil  punishment,  which  is  only  appointed  to  restrain  evil 
actions,  but  a  fear  of  those  evils  whose  apprehension  Ood  hath  made 
necessary  and  congenite  with  the  nature  of  man ;  fear  of  Qod's  displea- 
sure, and  the  destruction  of  our  nature  and  felicities  relying  upon  that 
natural  love  of  ourselves  and  desire  of  our  own  preservation,  without 
which  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  sufi&ciently  provided  with  principles 
of  necessary  being  and  providence. 

§  S.  There  is  another  kind  of  fear  of  punishment,  that  is,  a  fear  of 
those  auxiliary  punishments  which  princes  and  republics  have  super- 
added to  the  breakers  of  natural  laws,  which  is  in  some  men  who  are 
despisers  of  all  the  evils  which  are  threatened  hereafter.  Such  as  was 
that  of  Thrasymachus  in  Plato^;  NiAil  esse  melius  ^[uam/acere  in- 
juriam  neque  pcenas  dare,  nihil  pejits  quam  paii  nee  posse  vlcisci; 
medio  aiUem  modo  se  habere  justitiam,  cum  quis  necfacit  necpatihir, 
quod  ub  fiat,  esse  optahile;  sed  nempe  imhedllibus  qmmm  proinde 
tfUerest  pacisci  aut  servare  pacta,  non  autem  valentionbus,  qui  si  viri 
fuerint  ac  sapuerint,  nullatenus  pactum  de  injuria  non  inferenda  ae^ 
cipiendave  sint  inituri :  '  nothing  is  better  than  to  do  injury  without 

Suuishment,  nothing  worse  than  to  suffer  mischief  and  to  be  able  to 
o  none  again ;  in  the  midst  of  these  is  justice,  which  neither  does 
injury,  nor  receives  any,  which  is  much  to  be  desired;  but  by  whom? 
by  none  but  by  weak  people ;  for  the  stronger,  if  they  be  valiant  and 
wise,  will  never  enter  into  covenants  concerning  not  doing  or  receiv- 
ing injury.'  According  to  this  doctrine,  there  should  be  nothing  of 
itself  just  or  unjust,  and  if  there  were,  it  were  not  to  be  regarded,  out 
so  long  as  justice  were  profitable,  and  injustice  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous. And  therefore  strong  men  or  crafty  might  in  many  cases 
be  exempt  from  contracts  and  from  doing  justice,  and  would  neither 
do  right,  nor  take  wrong. 

§  4.  Against  this  it  is  that  all  wise  men  in  the  world  do  speak. 
Fos  autem  nisi  ad  populares  auras  inanesque  rumores  recta  facere 

.  *  [Apud  Plutareb.,  '  Non  posse  sua-         *  [ibid.] 

viter  vivi  secnndam  Eptcurum/  torn.  z.         '  De  repub.  [lib.  ii  torn.  vi.  pu  335.] 
p.  642.] 
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neseUis  ;  et  relicta  conscientia  virtutUque  praatdwiia  de  aUenispr^^ 
mia  sermuneulU  postulatis,  said  Boetius^  in  indignation  against  all 
those  who  took  acconnts  of  themselves  by  pnblic  noises,  not  by  the 
•testimonies  of  a  just  conscience,  that  is,  who  fear  man  but  do  not 
fear  Ood.  And  to  do  good  out  of  fear  of  punishment  (in  this  sense) 
is  to  do  good  no  longer  than  I  am  observea,  and  no  longer  than  I  am 
constrained :  firom  both  which  because  very  many  men  are  very  often 
freed,  and  all  men  sometimes,  there  would  be  no  habit,  no  will,  no 
love  of  justice  in  the  world :  that  is,  there  would  be  no  virtue  of  jus- 
tice, bat  single  actions  as  it  could  happen.  This  would  introduce 
horrid  tyrannies,  while  princes  and  generals  having  power  in  their 
hands  might  do  all  things  as  they  pleased,  and  have  no  measure  but 
their  own  private :  and  all  men^s  conditions  under  them  would  be 
always  precarious  and  arbitrary,  and  most  commonly  intolerable. 
And  therefore  this  fear  is  the  cbaracterism  of  evil  persons. 

Oderunt  peocare  mali  fonnidine  poena', 
and  against  such  civil  laws  are  made :  justis  lex  non  est  jpasita,  saith 
8.  Paul',  'the  law  is  not  made  for  the  righteous,  but  for  the  wicked/ 
If  the  sons  of  Israel  had  continued  pious  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  an^ 
Jacob  were,  the  law  should  not  have  been  given  to  them  as  it  was 
upon  mount  Sinai ;  but  the  necessities  of  men  brought  a  law  upon 
them,  and  that  law  a  punishment,  while  good  men  voiovaiv  kKovaCois 
i  iroiovirtv  liKovrfi  ol  Xoiirol  bia  tov  v6ixov,  as  Xenocrates  in  Laer- 
tius^  said  of  the  philosophers ;  they  do  it 

Sponte  ma,  yeterisque  Dei  se  more  tenentes  *  t 

for  the  love  of  God ;  by  choice  and  delight  in  the  actions  of  virtue 
they  do  excellent  things,  plusque  ibi  boni  mores  valenl  miam  alibi 
bona  leges,  as  Tacitus^  said  of  the  old  Germans,  'gooa  manners 

i)revailed  more  than  good  laws.'  Thus  did  the  patriarchs,  and  there- 
ore  they  need  not  a  law.  Vetusiissimi  mortalium  nulla  adhuc  mala 
libidine,  sine  jptobro,  scelere,  eogue  sine  poena  et  coercitionibus  age^ 
bant :  neque  pramiis  opus  erat,  cum  Aonesta  suopte  ingenio  peteren- 
tur:  et  ubi  nihil  contra  morem  ctiperent,  nihil  per  metum  vetabantur^: 
our  forefathers  desired  nothing  against  honesty  and  justice,  and  there- 
fore were  not  forbidden  any  thing  by  the  instrument  of  fear. 

§  5.  But  therefore  the  civil  and  positive  law  is  not  made  for  all 
those  men  who  have  other  restraints ;  that  is,  for  good  men  who  are 
moved  by  better  principles ;  but  because  these  things  that  are  better 
are  despised  by  the  vicious  and  the  tyrants,  oppressors  and  the  im- 
pudent, the  civil  power  hath  taken  a  sword  to  transfix  the  criminal 
and  to  kill  the  crime.  And  therefore  Epicurus  in  Stobeeus'  said  not 
amiss,  'Laws  were  made  for  wise  men,  not  for  fear  they  should  do  ill, 
but  lest  they  should  suffer  evil  from  the  unjust.' 

«  De consol.  phUowph.  [lib.  ii.  prof.  7. ]  "  [Mneid,  tIL  204. ] 

'  [Tid.  Horat,  epiit  i.  16.  62. J  *  fGerman.,  cap.  xix.] 

'  ^:  Tim.  i.  9.]  '  Tac.  AmiaL,  iii.  [26.] 

»PIutdcvirtmoraL,t.vLP'75(».]  i  [Floril.,  xlifi.  139.] 
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§  6.  And  yet  even  the  wise  and  the  good  men  have  a  fear  in  them 
which  is  an  mstmment  of  justice  and  religion ;  bat  it  is  a  fear  of 
God,  not  of  the  secular  judge ;  it  is  a  fear  inai  is  natural,  a  fear  pro- 
duced from  the  congenite  notices  of  thingp;  and  the  fear  of  doing  a 
base  thing;  a  fear  to  be  a  fool,  and  an  evil  person. 

Mi  oatun  dedit  lege*  a  sanguine  ductaa, 
Ne  poisem  melior  judicia  etae  metu. 

said  Cornelia  in  Fropertius*.  A  good  man  will  abstain  from  all  un- 
righteous things,  though  he  be  sure  that  no  man  should  hear  or  see 
any  thing  of  it :  that  is,  though  there  were  no  laws,  and  superinduced 

}>unishments  in  republics :  and  all  this  upon  the  account  of  such  a 
iear.whicha  good  man  ought  to  have;  fear  of  being  a  base  person 
or  doing  vile  things. 

■  impotito  tenenB  custode  paella 

Nil  agit:  ingenio  qusque  tuenda  suo. 
Si  qua  metu  dempto  casta  est,  ea  denique  easta  eat  ; 

Qua  quia  non  liceat  non  facit,  ilia  tacit  ^ 

That  chastifr  is  the  noblest  which  is  not  constrained  by  spies  and 
severity,  by  laws  and  jealousy ;  when  the  mind  is  secretly  restrained, 
then  the  virtue  is  secured.  Cicero  °  puts  a  case  to  Torquatus,  Si  te 
amicus  turn  moriens  rogaverit  ut  hcBreditatem  reddaa  sua  filial  nee 
nsquam  id  scripserit,  ut  scripsit  Fadius,  nee  cuiquam  dixerit,  quid 
fades  ?  Aruncauus  dies  and  leaves  his  inheritance  to  his  daughter 
Postumia,  and  intrusts  his  friend  Torquatus  with  it,  but  privately, 
without  witness,  without  consignation  of  tables  :  will  Torquatus  who 
is  a  feoffee  in  private  trust  restore  this  to  the  child  when  she  shall 
be  capable :  yes,  Torquatus  will,  and  Epicurus  wiD,  and  yet  Cicero 
had  scarce  a  good  word  for  him,  whom  he  hath  fondly  disgraced 
during  all  ages  of  the  world,  weakly  and  unjustly.  But  the  account 
he  gives  of  it  is  pertinent  to  the  rule  :  Nonne  inteUigis  eo  moforem 
vim  esse  natures,  quod  ipsi  vos  qui  omnia  ad  vestrum  conmodum,  et 
nt  ipsi  dicitis  ad  voluptatem  referatis,  tamen  ea  /aeiatis  e  quibus  ap- 
pareat,  non  voluptatem  vos,  sed  officium  sequi,  plusque  reetam  natu^ 
ram  quam  rationem  pravam  valere :  '  nature  is  more  prevalent  than 
interest;  and  sober  men  though  they  pretend  to  do  things  for  their 
real  advantage  and  pleasure,  yet  follow  their  duty  rather  than  either 
pleasure  or  profit,  and  right  nature  rather  than  evil  principles. 

§  7.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  nature  carries  fear  and  reve- 
rence in  the  retinue  of  all  her  laws,  and  the  evils  which  are  consequent 
to  the  breach  of  natural  laws  are  really  and  by  wise  men  so  under- 
stood to  be  greater  mischiefs  than  the  want  of  profit,  or  the  missing 
of  pleasure,  or  the  feeling  the  rods  and  axes  of  the  prince.  If  there 
were  no  more  in  a  crime  than  the  disorder  of  nature,  the  very  un- 
naturalness  itself  were  a  very  great  matter.    S.  Basil"*  said  wdl.  Ad 

•  [Eleg.  ir.  11,  47.]  «  Reg.  iuiior.,  interr.  ii.  [torn.  ii.  a 

*  Ovid,  [amor.]  eleg.  [iii.  4. 1.]  836.] 
'  [De  fin.,  lib.  iL  cap.  18.] 
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omnia  gua  descripta  a  nobis,  a  Deo  praeepia  sunt,  comequenda,  no- 
iurales  ab  ipso  facuUates  accepimus.  Ood  hath  given  to  virtues 
natural  organs^  or  bodily  instruments;  as  to  mercy  He  appointed 
bowels,  eyes  for  pity^  hsuids  for  relief;  and  the  proper  employment 
of  these  is  so  periective  of  a  man's  condition  (according  to  their  pro- 
portion) that  not  to  employ  them  according  to  the  purpose  of  na- 
ture is  a  disease^  a  natural  trouble;  just  as  it  is  to  trumpet  with  our 
mouth,  which  was  intended  for  eating  and  drinking  and  gentler 
breathings.  It  is  punishment  enough  to  do  an  unnatural  and  a  base 
action,  it  puts  our  soul  and  its  faculties  from  their  centre,  and  the 
ways  of  perfection.  And  this  is  fully  observed  by  Seneca* ;  Male  de 
nobis  actum  erat  quod  mutta  scelera  legem  et  judicem  esffugiunt^  et 
scripta  supplicia;  nisi  ilia  naturalia  et  gravia  de  prasentibua  sot' 
verent,  et  in  locum  patientia  timor  cederet :  '  mankind  were  in  an  ill 
state  of  provisions,  if  those  wickednesses  which  escape  the  law  and 
the  judge,  did  not  suffer  the  more  grievous  inflictions  of  natural  pun- 
ishment and  fear  came  into  the  place  of  patience.'  Still,  fear  is  the 
bridle ;  but  it  is  an  honest  fear,  a  fear  of  God  and  of  natural  disorders 
and  inconvenience.  Ovk  iv  (rv^pokaCots  irokLTiKois  oibk  iv  iirayO' 
p€ija'€i  poiJLov,  dAX'  i(  IbioirpayCas  koL  rrjs  vpos  top  6€6v  iyiirris  ^ 
biKaio<Tvvrj,  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria'  calls  it ;  a  righteousness  not 
produced  by  laws  and  the  sword,  fear  and  interest,  but  from  the  love  of 
Ood,  and  something  that  is  within.  There  is  a  fear,  but  it  is  such 
a  fear  as  still  leaves  the  love  to  virtue,  and  secures  it  in  privacies  and 
enjoins  the  habit  and  constant  practice  of  it :  a  fear  that  is  compli- 
cated with  a  natural  love  of  our  own  preservation,  and  is  constant, 
and  measured  by  Ood,  and  ia  the  natural  limit  cannot  be  extrava- 
gant ;  a  fear  that  acknowledges  Ood's  omniscience,  and  His  omni- 
presence, and  His  eternal  justice :  and  this  was  the  sense  of  that  of 
Sophocles^j 

Ufhs  rtarra  Kf»6irr€  /ni^^t  ^*  ^  vdi^tt  6p&9 
ica2  r^LV  iat  imv  itirr*  iyawHatru  XP^^' 

'  do  nothing  basely  and  seci^tly ;  for  time's  father  sees  and  hears  all 
things,  and  time  will  discover  it,'  and  truth  shall  be  the  daughter  of 
time,  and  that  which  is  done  iu  secret  shall  be  spoken  upon  the  tops 
of  houses.  So  both  the  Christian  and  the  heathen  are  conjoined  in 
the  several  expressions  of  the  same  great  truth.  This  fear  is  depo- 
sited iu  conscience,  and  is  begotten  and  kept  by  this  proposition, — 
That  God  is  a  rewarder  of  all  men  according  to  their  works. 

Consequent  to  this  is  the  love  of  virtue. 

•  TEpitt  zcrii.  torn.  ii.  p;  481.]  lib.  vl  cap.  2.  p.  742 ;  Stob.  eclog.  phyt.» 

'  fStrom.,  lib.  vi  cap.  16.  p.  808.]  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  §  17,  torn.  i.  p.  230:  AuL 

I  [HippoD.,  apud  Clem.  Alex,  atrom.,      GeU.,  lib.  zii.  cap.  11.] 
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BULB  IV. 

THE  CU5C0ND  BAND  OP  YIBTT7E  IS   LOYE,  ASB  US  FEOFEB  AND   C0H8EQUBHT 

DELICIOUSNBSS. 

§  1.  This  is  not  wholly  natural^  bat  in  much  of  it  is  empirical, 
etprifAa  xpovov  Koi  pCov'  proceeding  from  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  the 
experience  of  the  deUciousness  and  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  a  greater  hope  which  does  entertain  our  spirits  in  the  outer 
courts  of  pleasant  expectations :  Sri  tK  <f>iko(ro<f>Cas  tovto  ovry  irepi- 
yiyovf,  to  dLV€7nT<iKT<as  ttolciv  4  Ttv€s  bih  tov  diro  t&v  vofuov  <f>6pov 
iroiova-i,  as  both  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates*  did  speak :  '  it  is  the  effect 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  of  virtuous  and  severe  institutions  to  do 
tint  for  love  and  without  constraint,  which  fools,  and  vicious,  and 
weak  persons  do  for  fear  of  laws/ 

§  2.  Now  this,  I  say,  is  not  natural;  that  is,  although  it  be 
agreeable  to  nature,  yet  not  primarily  introduced  by  it ;  without  a 
tutor,  because  nature  forbids  injustice,  but  does  not  command  justice, 
but  secondarily  and  by  accident,  and  upon  supposition  of  other  con- 
tingencies. To  do  injustice  is  always  a  sin,  but  not  to  do  a  justice  is 
not  always.  For  a  man  may  depose  the  person  of  a  judge,  or  a 
trustee,  or  a  delegate ;  but  they  who  habitually  do  justice,  find  the 
rewards  of  reputation,  and  the  ease  of  being  freed  from  the  torments 
of  an  evil  conscience  which  is  a  delicacy,  like  the  being  eased  of  the 
horrid  gripes  of  the  cohc ;  and  so  inseYisibly  grow  in  love  with  justice, 
that  they  think  they  love  justice  for  justice'  sake. 

Ipsa  sui  merces  ent  et  sine  vindice  pneda. 

§  3.  1)  Conceniing  which  it  is  fit  we  consider  a  little,  lest  it 
become  the  occasion  of  scruples  and  nice  opinions.  Antigonus 
Sochffius  an  old  Jew  was  famed  for  saying,  Be  not  servants  who  serve 
their  lord  that  they  may  receive  a  reward  from  him ;  but  be  such  who 
serve  him  without  consideration  of  wages,  or  recompenses,  and  let 
the  fear  of  (Jod  be  upon  you.  Baithus  and  Sadoc  his  disciples,  from 
whom  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  did  spring,  not  well  understanding 
him,  took  occasion  from  hence  to  deny  the  resurrection  and  rewards 
after  this  life.  And  indeed  such  sayings  as  these  are  easily  abused ; 
and  when  some  men  speak  great  things,  and  others  believe  as  much 
of  it  as  they  understand,  but  understand  it  not  all,  they  make  sects 
and  divide  their  schools,  and  ignorance  and  faction  keep  the  doors 
and  sit  in  the  chairs  sometimes.  It  is  impossible  a  man  should  do 
great  tilings,  or  suffer  nobly  without  consideration  of  a  reward ;  and 
since  much  of  virtue  consists  in  suffering  evil  things,  virtue  of  herself 
is  not  a  beatitude,  but  the  way  to  one.     He  does  tilings  like  a  fool 

*  [Diog.  Laert.,  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  §  11.] 
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who  does  it  for  no  end,  and  if  he  does  hot  choose  a  good  end  he  is 
worse ;  and  virtue  herself  would  in  many  instances  be  unreasonable 
if  for  no  material  consideration  we  should  undertake  her  drudgery : 
and  therefore  8.  Austin  said  weU,  SublatU  atemis  pramiis  et  jjosnis 
verum  siaturum  a  partihus  Eptcuri,  Sensual  pleasures  were  highly 
eligible^  and  not  virtuous  sufferings^ '  if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope*^/ 
But  if  it  be  accounted  the  top  of  virtue  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's 
sake,  and  without  intuition  of  the  reward ;  many  times  good  men 
observing  that  themselves  are  encouraged  by  all  Ood's  promises  to 
obedience  and  patiencCj  and  that  in  martyrdom  there  is  no  natural  or 
sensitive  pleasure,  and  that  it  cannot  be  loved  for  itself,  but  wholly 
for  its  reward,  will  find  themselves  put  into  fear  where  no  fear  is,  and 
that  a  nequam  humUitas,  an  unworthy  opinion  of  their  duty,  shsJl  af- 
fright their  peace  and  holy  confidence.  Peregrinus  the  philosopher 
in  A.  Qellius^  expressed  this  love  of  virtue  for  itself  thus ;  etiamH 
Dii  atque  homines  ignoraturiforent,  to  do  good  though  'neither  God 
nor  men  should  know  of  it :'  but  as  this  is  impossible  in  faet,  so  it  is 
in  speculation ;  for  there  were  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  if  it  were  not 
relative  and  directed  to  Ood  or  man.  But  yet  the  thing  which  they 
mean  is  very  good.  (Jood  men  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  that  is, 
they  act  it  and  love  it,  they  do  it  with  so  habitual  and  confirmed 
elections  and  complacency  tnat  many  times  they  have  no  actual  in- 
tuition to  the  reward :  they  forget  this,  they  are  so  taken  with  that; 
like  a  man  that  chooses  a  wife  upon  many  considerations,  as  portion, 
family,  hopes,  and  beauty;  yet  when  he  hath  conversed  long  with  her, 
and  finds  her  amiable  and  fruitful,  obedient  and  wise,  he  forgets  all 
other  considerations,  and  loves  her  person  for  her  own  perfections, 
but  will  not  quit  all  his  other  interests.  The  difference  is  best  un- 
derstood by  variety  of  motions.  Some  motions  cannot  be  continued 
unless  some  agent  or  other  do  continually  urge  them,  but  they  are 
violent  and  unnatural ;  others  are  perfective  and  loved,  and  they  will 
continue  and  increase  by  their  own  principle  if  they  be  not  hindered. 
This  is  the  love  of  virtue,  that  is  fear,  or  it  may  tie  hope ;  save  that 
hope  is  a  thing  between  both,  and  is  compounded  of  both,  and  is 
more  commendable  than  fear.  But  to  love  virtue  for  itself  is  uo- 
thinff  else  but  to  love  it  directly  and  plainly ;  he  that  loves  it  only 
for  the  reward,  and  is  not  by  the  reward  brought  to  love  the  things 
loves  not  this  at  all,  but  loves  something  else :  out  he  that  loves  it  at 
all,  sees  good  in  it,  because  he  finds  good  by  it,  and  therefore  loves 
itself  now,  whatever  was  the  first  incentive ;  and  the  wooden  arch 
may  be  taken  away  when  that  of  marble  is  concentred. 

§  4.  2)  Vir  fortis  et  jushis  • .  in  summa  volnptate  eat,  et  periculo 
suo  fruitur :  '  when  a  good  man  lays  before  him  the  price  and  re- 
demption of  his  mortality,  the  liberty  of  his  country,  the  safety  of  his 
friends,  he  is  hugely  pleased  and  delights  in,  and  enjoys  his  danger.' 
But  if  he  feels  not  this  pleasure,  yet  without  trembling  and  uncer- 
^  [1  Cor.  XT.  19.]  *  [lib.  xii.  cap.  11.— Cf.  p.  23  above.] 
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tainty  he  wfll  dare  to  disi^facere  reete  pieque  eonkntnt;  and  if  you 
tell  liim  this  reputation  wlucli  he  gets  of  his  citizens  wiU  die  almost 
as  soon  as  he  shall  die ;  he  answers,  'all  those  things  are  without  the 
nature  and  consideration  of  my  work :'  ego  ipsum  eontemplor,  ice 
e$$e  honeitum  seio,  *  I  look  upon  the  work  itself  and  find  it  honest/ 
and  thaf  s  enough ;  meaning  secretly^  that  though  these  outward  re- 
wards were  pared  ofT,  yet  there  are  secret  pleasures  which  will  fc^ow 
and  stick  close  to  virtue^  as  the  shadow  does  to  the  body,  and  this 
good  men  must  consider,  because  they  feel  it,  and  that  is  part  of  the 
reward. 

§  5.  8)  They  are  pleased  with  the  virtue  itself,  and  their  soul  is 
as  much  delighted  with  it,  and  as  naturally  as  the  eye  with  beauteous 
colours,  or  the  throat  with  unctuous  juices,  or  the  tongue  with  moist 
sweetnesses.  Tor  God  hath  made  virtue  proportionaJble  to  all  the 
noble  ends  and  worthy  desires  of  mankind,  and  the  proper  instru- 
ment of  his  felicity ;  and  all  its  beauties,  and  all  its  works,  and  all  its 
effects,  and  all  that  for  which  it  can  be  loved  is  part  of  the  reward : 
and  therefore  to  say  a  man  can  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake  and  with- 
out consideration  of  the  reward,  is  to  say,  a  man  can  love  virtue  with- 
out any  reason  and  inducement,  without  any  argument  to  move  his 
affections. 

§  6.  4)  For  there  can  be  but  two  causes  of  amability  in  the  world, 
perfection  and  usefulness,  that  is,  beauty  and  profit ;  that  in  the  thing 
itself,  this  as  it  relates  to  me.  Now  he  that  says  a  man  may  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake  without  consideration  of  the  reward,  says  no 
more  than  that  a  man  may  Iqve  a  flower  which  he  never  hopes  to 
smell  of;  that  is,  he  may  admire  and  commend  it,  and  love  to  look 
on  it ;  and  just  so  he  may  do  to  virtue.  But  if  he  desires  either,  it 
is  because  it  is  profitable  or  useful  to  him,  and  hath  something  that 
will  delight  him ;  it  cannot  else  possibly  be  desired. 

§  7.  Now  to  love  virtue  in  the  first  sense  is  rather  praise  than 
love ;  an  act  of  understanding  rather  than  of  the  will ;  and  its  object 
is  properly  the  perfections  of  the  flower  or  the  virtue  respectively  :  out 
when  it  comes  to  be  desired,  that  is,  loved  with  a  relation  to  myself, 
it  hath  for  its  object  other  perfections,  those  tilings  that  please  and 
that  delight  me;  and  that  is  nothing  but  part  of  the  reward,  or  all 
of  it. 

§  8.  The  question  being  thus  explicated,  it  follows,  that  to  love 
virtue  for  virtue's  sake  is  so  far  from  being  the  honour  of  a  good 
and  perfect  man,  that  it  is  the  character  of  an  evil  man,  if  it  goes  no 
further.  For  it  amounts  to  nothing  but  this,  that  the  understanding 
is  convinced  of  the  lawfulness  of  it, 

Tideo  meliora  proboque  ■; — 

it  is  that  which  S.  Paul°  calls  a  '  delighting  in  the  law  after  the  inner 
man.'    But  it  is  a  relative,  material,  practical  love  of  virtue  that 

■  [Ovid,  motam.,  Til  20.]  ■  [Rom.  viL  22.] 
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makes  a  good  man ;  and  the  proper  induoemeut  of  that  is  also  rela- 
tive^ material  and  practical. 

Est  profecto  Deut  qui  quae  nos  gerimut 
Attditque  et  ridet    Bene  merenti  bene  profuerit» 
Mftle  merenti  par  erit  ;— 

said  the  comedian<» :  '  God  hath  so  endeared  justice  and  virtue  to  us^ 
that  He  hearing  and  seeing  all  things^  gives  good  things  to  them  that 
do  good  things ;  but  He  will  be  even  with  the  evil  man/ 

§  9.  5)  Lastly^  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake  is  to  love  it  without 
consideration  of  human  rewards^  praise  of  men^  honours^  riches^  rest, 
power,  and  the  like,  which  indeed  are  the  hinges  of  most  men's 
actions. 

Can  quid  expediat,  prior  eat  quam  quid  sit  honestum, 

£t  cum  fortuna  statque  caditque  fides : 
Nee  facile  invenies  multis  in  millibas  unum 

Yirtutem  pretium  qui  putet  esse  sui. 
Ipse  decor,  recte  facti  si  prasmia  desint, 

Non  moTet,  et  gratis  poenitet  esse  probum ; 
Nil  nisi  quod  prodest  carum  est' ; — 

Now  he  that  is  a  good  man  and  loves  virtue  virtuously,  docs  not  love 
it  principally  for  these  secular  regards,  but  without  such  low  expecta- 
tions, and  without  apprehension  of  the  angry  sentence  of  the  laws ; 
but  this  does  not  exclude  the  intuition  of  the  divine  reward  from 
having  an  influence  into  the  most  perfect  love  of  virtue;  for  this  is 
intrinsical  to  the  sanction  and  nature  of  the  law,  the  other  is  extrin- 
sical and  accidental.  The  first  is  such  a  reward  as  is  the  perfection 
of  the  work,  for  glory  is  the  perfection  of  grace ;  and  he  that  serves 
God  for  hope  of  glory,  loves  goodness  for  goodness'  sake ;  for  he  pur- 
sues the  interest  of  goodness  that  he  may  be  filled  with  goodness,  he 
serves  God  here  that  he  may  serve  Him  hereafter,  he  does  it  well  that 
he  may  do  it  better,  a  little  while  that  he  may  do  it  over  again  for 
ever  and  ever.  Nothing  else  can  be  a  loving  virtue  for  virtue's  sake ; 
this  is  the  greatest  perfection  and  the  most  reasonable  and  practicable 
sense  of  doing  it.  And  if  the  rewards  of  virtue  were  not  the  great 
practical  inducement  of  good  men's  love  to  goodness,  all  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  were  to  no  purpose  in  relation  to  the  futh  of  good  men, 
and  thereiore  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  faith  itself  would  be 
useless :  for  there  is  no  purpose  or  end  of  faith  of  the  promises,  but 
to  enable  our  obedience  by  the  credibility  and  expectation  of  such  pro^ 
mises  to  do  our  duty. 

§  10.  Now  that  even  good  men,  even  the  best  men,  even  all  men 
have  an  habitual  regard  to  it,  besides  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  other- 
wise  (for  he  that  ploughs  does  plough  in  hope),  and  will  easily  be 
understood  to  be  so  by  them  who  know  the  causes  and  nature  of 
things;  it  appears  also  in  the  instance  of  as  good  a  man  as  any  story 
reports  of,  even  Moses,  who  '  despised  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's  daughter,  because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  recompense  of  re- 

•  Plant  captiT.  [il  2.  6S.]  »  [Orid.  Epiat  ex  Ponto,  iL  S.  9.] 
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ward^ :'  and  by  the  instance  of  all  those  brave  persons  whom  8.  PanI 
enumerates  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews ;  who  '  all  died  in 
faith,  not  having  received  the  promises'/  but  they  looked  for  better, 
even  such  as  were  to  come :  and  beyond  all  this,  our  blessed  Lord 
himself '  despised  shame  and  endured  the  cross'  /  but  it  was  '  for 
the  glory  that  was  set  before  Him.'  For  it  is  the  first  and  the 
greatest  article  of  the  gentiles'  creed,  '  every  one  that  comes  to  Grod 
must  believe  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  Him. 

§  11.  The  sum  is  this ;  although  in  nature  herself,  and  in  the  con- 
science relating  to  her,  there  is  a  court  punitive  and  a  fear  of  Gtod,  yet 
the  expectation  of  reward  is  rather  put  into  us  than  bom  with  us,  and 
revealed  rather  than  natural ;  and  therefore  the  expectation  of  ^ood 
is  the  second  band  of  natural  laws,  but  extrinsical  and  adventitious^ 
communicated  to  us  by  revelation  and  by  grace. 


EULE  V. 

THE  nCP£EFECTI0V  OF  SOME  FROVISIOITS  IN  CIVIL  LAWS  AEE  STTFPLIED  BT   THE 
NATURAL  OBLIGATION  BEMAININO  UPON  PEB80NS  CIVILLT  INCAPABLE. 

§  1.  When  laws  make  provision  of  cases  iir\  to  ir\€iaTov,  in  as 
many  thing^  as  they  can  foresee  or  feel,  and  yet  some  things  will 
emerge  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  some  contrary  reasons  will 
arise ;  many  times  there  is  no  care  taken  for  some  things  and  some 
persons  by  any  constitutions  of  man.  Here  nature  as  the  common 
parent  of  all  justice  and  necessary  obligations,  takes  the  case  into  her 
protection. 

This  happens  in  Ihany  cases : 

§  2. 1)  Human  laws  give  measures  of  things  and  persons  which 
fit  most  men  without  a  sensible  error,  but  some  it  does  not.  Young 
persons  are  at  a  certain  age  declared  capable  of  making  profitable  con- 
tracts ,*  at  another  age  of  making  contracts  that  are  hazardous,  and 
they  must  stand  to  them,  though  they  be  mischievous  :  at  one  age 
they  may  marry,  at  another  they  may  contract  a  debt,  at  another 
they  may  make  a  testament,  at  another  they  may  be  punished  with 
capital  inflictions.  But  in  some  persons  the  malice  is  earlier  and  the 
wit  more  pregnant,  and  the  sense  of  their  advantages  brisk  enough  : 
and  therefore  the  contracts  which  they  can  make,  and  the  actions 
which  they  do,  and  the  part  which  they  choose  is  really  made,  or 
done,  or  chosen ;  but  they  not  bound  to  stand  to  it  by  the  civil 

«  EHeb.  XL  24,  6.]  '  [v.  89.]  •  [Heb.  xii  2.] 
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law :  and  yet  if  they  can  choose  they  are  naturally  obliged.  Both  of 
them  are  necessary;  the  civil  kw  cannot  provide  bat  by  common 
measures^ 

duoi  ultra  citnque  nequit  eonustere  rectum*. 

All  their  rules  are  made  by  as  common  a  measure  as  they  can^  and 
they  are  the  best  rules  that  have  the  fewest  exceptions :  the  best  car- 
penters make  the  fewest  chips,  but  some  there  must  be.    But  then  it 
IS  necessary  that  nature  should  provide  by  single  provisions  in  all  the 
single  exceptions ;  for  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  done,  and  she  oulv 
can  do  it.    She  can  do  it  because  nature  hath  provided  an  instructed, 
a  judging,  and  a  discerning  conscience ;  and  the  person  that  contracts 
or  receives  a  benefit  can  bind  himself  to  man  as  soon  as  he  can  bind 
himself  to  Ood,  because  the  laws  of  God  bind  all  our  contracts  with 
men.    That  is,  plainly  thus ;  Qod's  laws  provide  not  only  for  general 
cases  but  also  for  particular  circimistances;  and  of  every  tiling  God 
and  God's  vicegerent,  conscience,  can  take  accounts ;  and  therefore 
this  abundance  supplies  the  other's  defect;   the  perfection  of  God 
makes  up  the  breaches  of  the  imperfection  of  man.    Which  rule  is 
to  be  understood  both  of  things  and  persons :  for  all  our  dut^  is  only 
an  obedience  to  God,  and  every  one  that  can  hope  or  fear  is  bound 
to  this  obedience ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  gap  here :  God  hath  in 
every  thing  shut  up  every  person  that  can  nse  reason,  by  some  instru- 
ment or  other.     And  therefore  Cicero  °  said  well.  Si  regnante  Tar- 
quinio  nulla  erat  Roma  scripta  lex  de  siuprU,  tdcirco  non  contra 
tllam  legem  aempitemam  Sextua  Tarquiniua  vim  Lucretia  Tricipitini 
filuB  atiulU :  erat  enim  ratio  prqfecta  a  rerum  fuUura,  et  ad  recte 
jaciendum  imjpellens,  el  a  delicto  avocans :  there  was  no  civil  consti- 
tution against  rapes,  but  Tarquin  ought  not  to  have  done  it;  fot 
there  was  an  eternal  law  against  it.  For  right  reason  proceeding  from 
nature  drives  us  on  to  good  and  calls  us  off  from  evil :  that  is,  he 
could  not  but  know  it  was  ill,  and  against  reason,  and  against  every 
thing  by  which  he  ought  to  be  governed;  and  even  to  the  heathen 
God  was  not  wanting,  but  bound  these  ln^s  upon  them  by  reason, 
and  inclination,  and  necessity,  and  fame,  and  example,  and  contract, 
and  hope,  and  fear,  and  by  secret  ways  which  we  know  not  of.    He 
made  some  inclinations  and  some  reason  to  become  laws,  that  man- 
kind might  not  live  like  beasts  and  birds  of  prey:  in  all  cases,  and  in 
all  times,  and  to  all  persons  He  became  a  lord  and  a  lawgiver  some 
way  or  other. 

§  8.  Young  persons  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  can  be  saved 
or  damned,  they  can  love  or  hate,  they  can  understand  yea  and  nay, 
they  can  do  a  good  turn  or  a  shrewd,  they  can  lead  a  blind  man 
right  or  wrong,  they  can  bear  true  or  false  witness :  and  although 
the  civil  laws  out  of  care  lest  their  easiness  be  abused  by  crafty 
people,  make  them  secure  from  it  by  nulling  the  contract^  that  the 

*  [H<»at»  tat  L  1. 107.]  "  Lib.  u.  de  legg.  [cap.  4.] 
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deceiving  person  may  not  reap  the  harvest  of  his  fraud ;  yet  there  are 
very  many  cases  in  which  the  minor  receives  advantage,  or  at  least  no 
wrong,  and  though  it  was  fit  he  should  be  secured,  it  was  not  fit  he 
should  be  enabled  to  do  a  mischief  to  another,  ui  levamen  Aia,  aliis 
sit  onus,  as  S.  Paul'  in  a  like  case;  Hhat  they  be  eased  and  others 
burdened/  For  although  the  other  contractor  be  sufficiently  warned 
to  take  heed  of  the  minor,  yet  there  may  be  need  in  it,  or  charity^ 
friendship  or  confidence;  all  or  any  of  which  if  they  might  be  de- 
ceived the  minor  would  ^suffer  often,  but  the  other  contractor  but 
once.  Therefore  as  the  civil  law  secures  them  from  harm,  so  the 
law  of  nature  binds  them  to  do  none,  but  to  stand  to  such  coutracts 
in  which  they  have  advantage  or  equality,  and  in  which  they  were 
not  abused.  The  time  when  they  come  to  be  obliged  is  the  time 
when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  when  they  understand  their 
duty,  when  a  prudent  man  judges  them  fit  to  be  contracted  with, 
when  they  can  use  fraud  to  others,  when  they  can  consider  whether 
they  be  bound  or  no :  these  are  the  best  marks  and  signatures  of  the 
time,  and  declare  the  obligation  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  de- 
ception evident. 

§  4.  2)  Sometimes  both  parties  can  contract;  but  because  they, 
doing  it  without  witnesses,  may  recede  from  it,  either  consentingly  or 
against  the  will  of  one  of  them,  the  positive  constitution  of  man  in- 
tending to  provide  against  this  inconvenience  hath  cut  the  civil  tie  in 
pieces  and  refuses  to  verify  the  contract,  besides  that  it  cannot  legally 
be  proved.  In  this  case  nature  relieves  the  oppressed  party,  and  sup- 
plies the  easiness  of  the  civil  band,  and  strains  that  hard  which  the 
others  let  loose.  And  this  happens  in  clandestine  contracts,  against 
which  in  the  matter  of  marriage  all  christian  countries  have  made 
severe  edicts :  but  in  case  they  be  done,  in  some  places  they  are  pro- 
nounced valid,  in  some  places  declared  null.  Where  they  are*nulled, 
nature  is  defeated  in  making  provisions,  and  the  parties  are  warranted 
to  do  a  mischief.  For  if  Mauritius  and  Quviena  contract  marriage, 
and  Mauritius  repent  his  bargain,  where  shall  Quviena  be  relieved : 
the  law  of  the  church  fofbids  it,  and  will  punish  her  for  doing  it  if 
she  complains.  The  civil  law  ti^es  no  notice  of  it,  for  it  cannot  be 
legally  proved :  and  the  law  of  nature  is  barred  out,  if  it  be  declared 
ndl ;.  and  then  there  is  nothing  left  to  hold  him.  It  is  the  case  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  in  the  eighth  session  of  the  council  of 
Trent^  declares  all  clandestine  contracts  to  be  null,  and  their  mixtures 
to  be  fornication  and  uncleanness.  But  they  have  overacted  their 
zeal  against  a  temporal  inconvenience,  and  bum  their  house  to  roast 
an  egg;  they  destroy  a  law  of  nature  by  a  law  of  the  church,  against 
the  former  practices,  counsels  and  resolutions,  even  of  their  own 
church.  For  if  those  contracts  are  in  themselves  naturally  valid  and 
not  forbidden  by  God,  then  they  cannot  rescind  them  :  if  they  be  not 
naturally  valid,  since  they  were  always  positively  forbidden,  why  were 

■  [2  Cor.  viii.  IS.]  '  [Sees.  xjut.  cap.  1.  torn.  z.  coU.  150  A.] 
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they  esteemed  valid  for  so  many  ages' :  for  till  that  council  they  were 
80^  bat  finding  that  the  former  prohibitions  were  not  strong  enough, 
they  took  this  course  to  break  them  all  in  pieces;  and  out  of  desire 
to  prevent  an  accidental  evil,  they  made  it  more  ready  to  be  done^ 
For  it  was  before  but  feared  lest  they  should  recede ;  but  yet  if  they 
did,  they  were  esteemed  adulterers  if  they  married  again  :  and  they 
themselves  knew  when  they  were  precontracted ;  and  therefore  stood 
convicted  and  pinched  in  their  own  consciences  so  long  as  the  old 
laws  remained,  and  men  did  not  receive  warrants  to  break  the  most 
sacred  bands  in  the  world ;  but  by  this  nullifying  the  contract,  they 
have  not  only  leave  to  go  off,  but  are  commanded ;  and  if  they  be 
weaiy  of  this,  they  may  contract  with  another,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  them,  if  nature  does  not.  This  nullity  therefore  is  a  vehe- 
ment remedy  that  destroys  the  patient,  besides  that  it  is  against  the 
law  of  nature.  The  laws  may  forbid  it  to  be  done,  but  if  it  be,  they 
cannot  rescind  it;  because  the  civil  constitution  is  less  than  the  na- 
tural, and  convenience  is  less  than  conscience,  and  man  is  infinitely 
less  than  God. 

§  5.  8)  Some  pretend  to  do  a  greater  good,  and  to  do  it  break  a 
contract  justly  made ;  and  if  the  civil  constitution  allows  it,  the  law 
of  nature  reclaims  and  relieves  the  injured  person.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  pharisees,  who  denied  to  relieve  their  parents  out  of  zeal 
to  fill  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  and  thought  that  their  voluntary  re- 
ligion excused  from  their  natural  duty.  The  church  of  Bome  gives 
leave  to  either  of  the  persons  who  are  married  solemnly  and  con- 
tracted rightly,  to  recede  from  their  vow  and  enter  into  religion,  and 
declares  the  marriage  separate  and  broken.  Here  nature  calls  upon 
the  obhged  party,  and  ought  to  prevail  above  any  other  pretence,  it 
being  first  in  possession  and  faster  in  obligation;  and  if  it  be  na- 
turally an  evil  to  break  a  lawful  contract  made  without  fraud,  and 
which  is  in  our  power  to  keep,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  done  for  any 
good  in  the  world. 

§  6.  4)  Hither  also  are  to  be  reduced  obligations  by  unsolemn  sti- 
pulations, by  command  of  parents,  bv  intermination  of  curses,  by 
mere  delict  amongst  persons  against  whom  lies  no  civil  action,  as  of 
servants  to  their  lords,  sons  to  their  fathers :  concerning  which  proper 
accounts  are  to  be  given  in  their  own  places.  Here  only  they  are  to 
be  noted  in  the  general  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  law  of 
nature  hath  made  an  obligation,  when  the  dvil  power  could  not,  or 
would  not,  or  did  against  it. 

§  7.  But  it  is  P^B^  to  discuss  a  difficult  question  which  enter- 
venes  upon  this  rule.    The  case  is  this :  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man 

■  NaTarruSy  Enchirid.    [cap.  xxii.  §  destina  etiam  post  concilium  rata  ma- 

69.  pp.  £05,  6.  ed.  Svo.  AntY.  1581.]  nere,Bicutetante.  ContuluenmtscfamaB 

Et  congregatio  cardinaliom  quos  talis  et  concilii,  non  propriae,  qui  rem  tarn  cer- 

tam  putidi  pudebat  decreti,  directe  negant  tam,  verba  tarn  plana  negare  palam  non 

rem  factam  aut  dictam,  et  spontalia  clan-  erulmenmt. 
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hath  power  to  make  a  testament  of  his  own  goods ;  bat  the  civil  law 
requires  conditions  of  every  testator  that  the  testament  shall  be  rati- 
fied by  so  man?  witnesses,  or  else  it  shall  be  invalid :  Sempronius 
dying  leaves  Gains  his  heir,  and  gives  but  a  small  portion  to  his  son 
Porcius,  but  declares  this  by  an  unsolemn  testament.  The  like  may 
happen  in  all  donations  and  actions  to  which  any  solemnities  of  law 
are  required. 

Quest 

§  8.  The  question  is^  whether  the  estate  be  due  to  Gains  by  the 
law  of  nature,  or  is  not  Porcius  the  son  to  be  relieved  by  the  civil 
constitution  which  makes  the  unsolemn  testament  to  be  invalid :  to 
this  it  is  commonly  answered, 

1)  That  to  make  a  testament  is  not  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  right 
only,  which  as  a  man  may  himself  relinquish,  so  may  the  public  laws 
restrain  for  the  public  good ;  for  there  being  so  many  frauds  in  pre- 
tended testaments  it  is  necessary  that  provisions  should  be  made  to 
prevent  the  infinite  evils  that  may  happen.  Now  whatsoever  is  ne- 
cessary U  also  just,  if  the  necessity  be  public,  real,  and  unavoidable 
by  other  means ;  and  if  it  be  just,  the  public  power  hath  sufficient 
authority  to  restrain  any  man's  right  for  every  man's  good. 

§  9.  2)  Every  sentence  of  the  judge  in  a  clear  case  that  binds  in 
law  does  also  bind  in  conscience ;  but  if  the  judge  of  civil  actions 
did  know  that  Sempronius  really  did  appoint  the  stranger  Gains  his 
heir,  yet  by  the  law«he  were  bound  to  declare  for  the  son  Porcius, 
and  that  the  real  unsolemn  will  of  Sempronius  were  to  be  accounted 
nothing.  So  that  although  the  law  were  made  to  prevent  fraud,  yet 
even  when  there  is  no  fraud,  and  the  judge  knows  there  is  none,  yet 
the  unsolemn  testament  is  to  be  declared  invalid  by  the  law ;  which 
law  because  it  is  just,  and  for  a  just  cause,  and  by  a  competent  au- 
thority, must  bind  in  conscience  by  the  force  of  the  words  of  S.Paul*, 
"Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  And  therefore  if 
the  law  be  good  and  the  judge  just  in  giving  the  inheritance  from 
Cains  to  Porcius,  certainly  Gains  must  needs  be  unjust  if  he  de- 
tains it. 

§  10.  3)  And  this  very  tiling  is  consented  to  in  the  canons  of  the 
church,  which  are  usually  framed,  and  ever  to  be  presumed,  ubi  can- 
trarium  non  constat,  to  oe  more  agreeable  to  the  measures  of  con- 
science ;  and  yet  in  the  canon  law,  a  testament  framed  and  signed  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses  is  not  good,  unless  the  parish  priest  be 
present;  and  that  no  man  can  lawfully  detain  a  legacy  upon  the  war- 
rant of  such  a  will. 

§  11.  4)  For  since  every  act  of  man  consists  of  tli6  potestative  and 
elective  faculties,  if  either  will  be  wanting  or  power,  the  act  is  in- 
valid. It  is  not  therefore  enough  though  the  will  be  manifest  and 
confessed ;  for  if  the  man  have  no  power,  his  will  is  infective. 

*  [Rom.  xiiL  1.] 
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§  12.  Bat  this  opinion,  though  relying  npon  fair  probabilities  and 
great  authority,  ia  not  to  be  assented  to  as  it  lies,  but  with  great 
caution  and  provisions.  For  a  right  of  nature  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  a  civil  power,  entirely  and  habitually,  but  only  quoad  exercitium 
actus :  '  the  exercise  of  the  acf  of  that  right  may  indeed  be  impeded 
for  great  reasons  and  to  prevent  great  evils ;  since  therefore  the  power 
of  making  testaments  is  a  natural  right,  and  is  wholly  suspended  in 
its  act  to  prevent  frauds  in  unsolemn  testaments,  where  the  case  is 
evident  and  no  fraud  at  all,  although  the  civil  law  is  stiU  valid  because 
it  being  established  npon  a  general  cause,  though  it  fails  in  a  parti- 
cular it  does  not  fail  in  the  general,  and  therefore  still  is  rate  and 
firm ;  yet  because  it  does  fail  in  the  particular  where  that  is  known, 
there  is  a  port  open  for  chancery,  for  considerations  of  piety  and  re- 
ligion. And  therefore  although  in  the  case  put,  Forcius  who  is  the 
natural  heir  of  Sempronius,  is  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  civil  law 
against  Caius ;  jei  if  Sempronius  had  made  an  unsolemn  testament 
in  behalf  of  his  natural  heir,  that  ought  to  have  stood  in  the  court  of 
oonsdence.  My  reason  is,  because  in  the  law  of  nature  Forcius  the 
son  hath  as  much  natural  right  to  inherit,  as  Sempronius  the  father 
hath  to  make  a  testament ;  and  therefore  although  an  unsolemn  tes- 
tament shall  not  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  a  natural  succession,  be- 
cause the  rights  of  nature  oa  either  hand  are  equal,  yet  the  civil 
power  can  restrain  his  right  when  there  is  nothing  complicated  with 
it;  for  his  own  consent  is  involved  in  the  public  constitution,  and  he 
may  consent  to  the  diminution  of  his  own  right  when  no  duty  is 
infringed,  that  is,  in  those  things  where  only  his  own  rights  are 
concerned. 

§  13.  When  therefore  any  thing  of  the  law  of  nature  is  twisted  with 
tlie  right  of  nature,  there  is  an  obligation  past  which  the  civil  consti- 
tution cannot  annul.  As  if  Sempronius  command  his  son  in  an  un- 
solemn testament,  in  private  and  without  witnesses,  to  give  such  a 
legacy  to  Titius  his  nephew ;  although  Titius  cannot  challenge  it  by 
virtue  of  that  testament,  yet  the  son  is  bound  to  pay  it  by  the  law  of 
nature :  for  civil  constitutions  have  efiect  upon  a  mere  right,  but 
none  against  a  duty  of  nature;  and  therefore  although  the  testament 
of  Sempronius  shful  not  pass  into  legal,  external,  judicial  warranty, 
yet  it  binds  the  son,  and  is  valid  as  to  him  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
conscience.  And  this  was  rarely  well  aJBrmed  by  Fliny^  Hoc  ri  jus 
aspicias,  irrUum  ;  si  d-efuncii  voluntaUm,  ratum  et  firmwm  est :  mihi 
autem  defuncti  voluntas  {vereor  quam  in  partem  Juriseonsulti  quod 
sum  dicturus  accipiant)  awtiquior  jure  est :  '  if  we  regard  the  civil  law 
such  testaments  are  invalid ;  yet  if  we  regard  the  wUl  of  the  testator 
it  is  firm  :  but  though  I  know  not  how  the  lawyers  will  take  it,  yet 
to  me  the  will  of  the  dead  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  law :'  and 
more  fully  yet  to  Antonianus*^,  Tu  quidlsmpro  catera  tna  diligentia  ad- 
mones  me,  eodicillos  AttUiani,  qui  me  ex  parte  instituit  haredem,  pro- 

^  Ad  CalTisiiixii,  lib.  ▼.  [epist  7.]  •  [Lege  *Aiinianuft.'  lib.  ii.  [epist  16.] 
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non  scnptia  Aabendos,  quia  fion  dnt  canfirmati  testamento;  quod  Jut 
ne  mihi  quidem  ignotum  est,  cum  sit  lis  etiam  notum  qui  nihil  aliud 
sciunl.  Sed  ego  propriam  quandam  legem  mihi  dixi,  ut  defunctorum 
voluntates,  etiam  si  jure  deficerent,  quasi  perfectas  tuerer.  Constat 
enim  codicillos  istos  Attiliani  manu  seriptos :  licet  ergo  non  sint  con- 
firmati  testamento,  a  me  tamen  ut  canfirmati  observabuntur :  '  every 
one  that  knows  any  thing  knows  that  in  law  unsolemn  testaments 
are  invalid,  bat  I  have  another  law  of  my  own ;  if  I  know  it  was 
really  the  will  of  the  dead,  I  will  verify  it  though  it  want  the  solem- 
nity of  law  •/  and  this  also  was  affirmed  by  Innocentius**,  saying,  elec^ 
tionem  qua  juri  natura  consentit,  licet  non  serventur  Juris  solenni- 
tales,  tenere.  Cap.  '  Quod  stent/  Be  electione. 

§  14.  And  there  is  great  reason  and  great  piety  in  this  sense  of 
the  question ;  for  when  a  duty  is  any  ways  concerned,  there  is  some- 
thing owing  to  God  which  no  human  power  can  or  ought  to  preju- 
dice. For  it  is  in  testaments  where  any  duty  of  any  one  is  engaged 
as  it  is  in  contracts  of /narriage,  to  which  every  one  that  can  choose  is 
capable  of  being  naturally  obliged :  now  the  relative  of  the  obligation 
cannot  in  human  courts  claim  either  the  advantage  of  an  unsolemn 
testament,  or  unsolemn  and  clandestine  contract,  yet  the  relative  who 
is  obliged  to  duty  cannot  be  so  quitted ;  and  therefore  the  father  can 
oblige  a  son  in  duty  to  perform  an  unsolemn  testament,  and  every 
contracted  person  is  bound  to  perform  privately  what  the  other  cannot 
challenge  publicly :  and  this  is  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the  law, 
L,  'Hoc  consultissima/  C.  de  testam,^  Ex  imperfecto  autem  testamento 
voluntatem  tenere  defuncti  habeatur  non  volumus,  ni^i  inter  solos  li- 
beros  a  parentibus  utriusque  sexus  ;  viz.  nisi  liberi  in  sola  dividenda 
Aareditate  voluntatem  haleant  patris,  saith  the  gloss. 

§  15.  And  for  the  confirmation  of  all  this,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  who  affirm  an  unsolemn  testament  to  be  utterly  invalid,  and  that 
the  law  of  nature  is  no  remedy  in  this  case,  yet  idQUrm  that  it  is  of 
force  in  the  matter  of  piety ;  as  in  donations  to  churches,  the  poor, 
and  pious  uses ;  as  appears  in  Imola,  Ananus,  Antonius  Rubeus,  Go- 
varruvias  and  others :  which  concession  of  theirs  could  not  be  reason- 
able or  consistent  with  their  opinion,  but  that  it  is  made  so  by  the 
foregoing  considerations;  which  certainly  are  the  best  medium  to 
reconcile  duty  and  prudence,  the  laws  natural  and  civil,  the  right  of 
a  man  with  the  government  of  a  commonwealth,  and  to  state  the 
question  between  the  two  parties  who  earnestly  dispute  it  to  contrary 
purposes. 

§  16.  For  although  the  question  is  probably  disputed  on  both 
sides,  yet  there  are  on  either  hand  instances  in  which  the  solemnity 
of  the  law  does  and  does  not  oblige  respectively :  which  shews  that 
the  probability  is  on  either  hand  right  and  true ;  and  the  thing  as  it 
lies  in  the  middle  hath  nothing  certain  or  resolved,  but  is  true  or 
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false  as  it  partakes  of  differing  reasons.  Now  the  reason  of  the  whole 
is,  because  the  solemnity  of  law  is  wholly  to  be  regarded  where  there 
is  not  a  bi^er  obligation ;  where  God  hath  not  bound,  and  man  hath 
bound,  man  is  to  be  obeyed :  but  where  Gh>d  hath  bound  directly, 
there  God  is  to  be  obeyed  whatever  be  pretended  by  men  :  but  if  God 
hath  only  bound  indirectly  and  collaterally,  as  if  it  be  a  case  favour- 
able and  pious,  there  the  solemnity  of  law  which  is  against  it,  is  not 
to  prevail ;  but  yet  is  to  prevail  in  the  behalf  and  prosecution  of  it. 

§  17.  1)  Thus  if  a  pupil  makes  a  contract  in  his  minority  to  his 
ruin,  or  signal  detriment,  he  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  advantage  of  the 
civil  law  which  makes  his  contract  invalid,  because  the  person  is  de- 
clared incompetent;  and  he  may  lawfully  take  his  remedy,  and  is  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  nature  to  verify  it,  because  he  being  less  na- 
turally capable  to  contract,  the  other  is  by  the  law  of  nature  bound 
not  to  do  him  injury,  and  take  unequal  advantages  when  every  man 
hath  equal  right :  and  therefore  if  he  does  prevaricate  the  natural  law 
of  justice  which  is  equality,  he  also  may  lose  the  privilege  which  the 
other's  action  passed  unto  him ;  for  the  civil  law  declaring  that  minors 
shall  not  be  prejudiced,  makes  up  that  justice  or  equality  which  nature 
intends.  Tor  the  minor  with  ms  less  portion  of  understanding,  and 
the  defensative  and  retreat  given  him  by  the  civil  law,  is  made  equal 
to  the  contractor  who  is  perfect  in  his  natural  capacity.  Equsdity 
must  be  done  and  had,  and  tliis  is  one  way  of  inferring  it. 

§  18.  2)  Another  way  is,  if  the  minor  receives  advantage  by  the 
bargain;  then  there  is  equality ;  for  the  want  of  his  natural  capacity 
is  supplied  bythe  advantageous  nlatter,  and  therefore  such  contracts 
are  valid  though  the  one  of  the  contractors  be  legally  incapable.  But, 
§  19.  3)  If  the  bargain  give  some  advantage  on  either  side,  the 
minor  must  not  take  the  advantage  offered  him  by  the  civil  law  to 
himself,  unless  he  allow  to  the  other  his  share  of  advantage  in  the 
bargain :  for  otherwise  there  is  inequality.     But, . 

6  20.  4)  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  done,  nor  the  contract 
to  oe  rescinded,  if  the  person  was  naturally  capable,  that  is,  unless  it 
be  apparent  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  or  the  iniquity 
and  folly  of  the  contract,  that  he  was  less  in  nature  than  the  other; 
and  therefore  in  this  case  the  civil  law  rescinding  the  contract  of  the 
minor  does  declare  that  he  is  incapable  naturally  as  well  as  civilly : 
and  the  civil  constitution  does  no  way  interfere  with  the  natural,  but 
ministers  to  it,  making  the  natural  iustance  even  with  the  natural 
reason ;  for  this  being  always  alike,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the 
instance  growing  from  imperfection  to  jperfection  must  in  the  pro- 
gression be  defended  and  supplied,  and  be  fitted  to  the  other. 

§  21.  But  in  general,  the  rule  is  true  which  Panormitan  affirms 
in  prosecution  of  what  I  have  now  disputed  Quandojus  civile  ali» 
jutd  disponit  contra  ju9  naturcB,  standum  est  juri  natura:  and  in 
particular  to  this  very  instance  of  unsolemn  testaments  pope  Alex- 
ander the  third  being  asked  whether  according  to  the  custom  that  was 
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in  the  diocese  of  Ostia  a  will  could  be  valid  which  was  not  attested 
by  seven  or  five  witnesses  at  least,  gave  an  answer,  cap. '  Cwm  eiges/ 
De  testamJj — Tale9  leges  a  divina  lege  et  sanctorum  pairum  instiiutis 
el  a  generali  ecclesia  consueludine  esse  alienas;  el  idea  slandttm  esse 
contra  illasjuri  naluraU,  secundum  quod  in  ore  duorum  aul  trium  slot 
omne  verbum.  Which  words  of  his  I  only  admit  so  far  as  thej  are 
agreeable  to  the  former  measures  and  limitation.  For  that  a  word  is 
true  under  the  test  of  two  or  three  witnesses  is  not  a  prohibitive  law 
or  command  of  nature;  but  it  was  urged  by  our  B.  Saviour  to  the 
Jews  as  a  thing  admitted  in  their  law,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  nature ;  but  vet  not  so,  but  that  a  greater  caution  may  be  in  some 
cases  introdu<^  by  the  civil  constitution,  as  I  affirmed  above' :  viz. 
when  the  innocent  and  e^ual  state  of  nature  to  which  such  simplicify 
or  small  duplicate  of  testunonies  were  sufficient,  becomes  changed  by 
frauds  and  artifices  of  evil  men,  or  new  necessities  are  introducea 
which  nature  did  not  foresee  and  therefore  did  not  provide  for,  but 
Ood  hath  provided  for  them  by  other  means,  even  by  a  power  given 
to  the  civil  magistrate.  \ 

§  22.  Lastly,  to  make  up  the  measures  and  cautions  of  this  dis- 
course complete,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  when  the  civil  laws  annul  an 
unsolemn  contract  or  testament,  it  is  meant,  that  such  are  to  be 
declared  null  when  they  come  into  judgment ;  not  that  the  action 
or  translation  of  any  dominion,  inheritance,  or  legacy,  is  ipso  fado 
void :  and  therefore  he  that  is  possessed  of  any  such  is  not  tied  to 
make  voluntary  restitution,  or  to  reveal  the  nullity  of  the  donation, 
but  to  depart  from  it,  when  he  is  required  by  law :  for  he  hath  the 
advantage  of  a  natural  right  or  newer  in  the  donor,  and  that  being 
first  must  stand  till  it  be  rescinded  by  a  competent  power;  for  the 
whole  question  beinff  but  probable  on  either  side,  the  possessor  or 
the  donee  hath  the  advantage  till  a  stronger  than  ^  comes  and  takes 
away  that  in  which  he  trusted. 


RULE  VI. 

SnrS  AOADfST  TBI  lAWB  07  KATUBB  ABB  6BBATBB  OB  £B88,  KOt  BT  THAT  PBO- 
POBTIOB,  BUT  BT  THB  OBKATNBSS  07  TBS  MAITBB,  AND  THB  BVIL  OONSB- 
QUBHT,  OB  THB  M  AXICB  07  THB  SINBBB. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  intended  to  remedy  a  great  error  that  is  in  the 
world  and  prevails  very  much  to  the  abuse  of  men's  persuasions  in 
many  cases  of  conscience,  viz.  that  all  sins  which  are  unnatural  are 
the  worst ;  and  to  be  a  sin  against  nature  is  the  highest  aggravation 

♦  [Greg.  ijL  Deeret,  lib.  iii  tit  21.         •  Rule  i.  §  51.  [p.  804.] 
f^  la  col  1089.] 
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of  it  in  the  world :  which  if  it  were  trae  in  then,  yet  because  when 
it  comes  to  be  redaced  to  practice  it  is  wrapped  up  in  uncertain  notices 
it  ought  to  be  more  warily  handled.  For  when  men  have  first  laid 
huge  loads  of  declamations  upon  all  natural  rights  and  natural  wrongs^ 
and  then  endeavoured  to  draw  forth  a  collective  body  of  natural  laws^ 
and  they  have  done  it  by  chance  or  as  they  please^  they  have  put  it 
within  their-own  powers  to  make  what  things  they  list  as  execrable  as 
murder  or  blasphemy ;  without  any  other  reason^  but  that  they  have 
called  them  unnatural  sins. 

Concerning  which  these  things  are  considerable : 
§  2.  1)  All  sins  against  nature  are  no  more  the  most  detestable 
than  all  sins  against  God,  because  if  the  kind  of  sins,  or  the  general 
reason  or  object  of  its  irr^ularity,  were  all  that  were  considerable  in 
this,  nothing  could  be  the  aggravation  of  a  sin  more  than  this  that  it 
were  against  God.  Now  bemuse  all  sins  are  against  Gk>d,  and  yet 
amongst  them  there  is  difference,  the  greatness  of  this  appellative  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  is  considerable.  But  tUs  is,  that  as  all  sins 
are  against  God^  so  all  are  against  nature,  some  way  or  other ;  and 
the  reason  that  concludes  agamst  every  sm  is  that  reason  that  is  com- 
mon to  all  wise  men,  and  therefore  it  must  be  also  natural ;  I  do  not 
mean,  taught  us  without  the  help  of  revelation  or  institution,  but 
such  as  all  men  when  they  are  taught  find  to  be  really,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  so  constituted,  to  be  reasonable. 

§  8.  All  voluntary  pollutions  are  sins  against  nature,  because  they 
are  satisfsustions  of  lust  in  ways  otherwise  than  nature  intended ;  but 
they  are  not  all  of  them  worse  than  adultery  or  fornication.  For  al- 
though all  such  pdlutions  are  besides  nature's  provisions  and  order, 
yet  some  of  them  are  more  single  evils  than  fornication ;  which  al- 
though it  be  against  nature  too  because  it  dishonours  the  body,  yet  it 
is  by  name  forbidden  in  the  commandment,  which  some  of  the  others 
are  not,  but  come  in  by  consequence  and  attendance :  and  fornication 
includes  the  crime  of  two,  which  the  other  does  not  always ;  and  it 
is  acted  with  more  vile  circumstances  and  follies,  and  loss  of  time, 
and  other  foul  appendages.  It  is  said  to  be  against  nature  to  ap- 
proach a  woman  auring  her  natural  separations :  but  if  it  be  a  sm 
(which  I  shall  consider  in  its  due  place),  yet  it  is  of  the  smallest  con- 
seauence  and  malignity ;  so  that  for  a  sin  to  be  against  nature,  does 
only  denote  its  material  part,  or  the  body  of  it,  but  does  not  always 
snperinfuse  a  venom  and  special  maUgnity  or  greatness  of  crime  into 
it,  above  other  sins;  but  it  is  according  as  the  instance  is.  Every 
sin  against  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  parents  is  unnatural ;  but  they 
have  their  hdghtenings  and  diminutions  from  other  accounts,  and  in 
this  they  have  variety.  And  it  is  observable  that  there  were  some 
laws  made  concerning  some  of  these  and  the  like  instances  in  the 
judicial  law  of  Moses,  but  none  in  the  moral ;  and  therefore  that  the 
irregularity  in  some  of  these  cases  though  it  hath  met  with  a  foul  ap« 
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pellative,  yet  is  to  be  estimated  by  more  certain  piopoitioiis  than  such 
casual  appellations. 

§  4.  2)  The  breach  of  a  commandment  is  a  surer  role  to  judge  of 
sins  than  the  doing  against  a  natural  reason.  For  there  are  many 
things  which  are  unreasonable  which  are  not  unlawful^  and  some 
things  which  are  in  some  circumstances  reasonable,  but  yet  in  the 
law  forbidden  and  irregular;  such  are  all  those  things  which  are  per- 
mitted for  the  hardness  of  our  hearts.  So  was  polygamy  to  the  pa- 
triarchs and  to  the  Jews.  So  is  the  breach  of  laws  by  an  onivereal 
deficiency  of  the  people ;  which  though  it  be  infinitely  unlawful,  yet 
for  the  unreasonableness  in  punishing  all,  it  becomes  permitted  to  as. 
Therefore  to  estimate  the  goodness  or  badness  of  an  action  by  its 
being  reasonable  or  unreasonable  is  infinitely  fiEdlacious,  unless  we 
take  in  other  measures.  It  is  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  many 
when  he  is  fourscore  years  old,  but  it  is  not  uulawfiQ.  It  is  unreason* 
able  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a. young  maiden,  but  I  find  no  sin  in 
it.  Nothing  is  more  against  nature  than  to  marry  June  and  Decem- 
ber ;  and  it  is  unnatural  to  make  productions  by  the  mixture  of  an 
horse  and  an  ass,  and  yet  it  is  done  without  scruple.  But  in  these 
and  the  like  cases,  the  commandment  and  nothing  else  is  the  measure 
of  right  and  wrong. 

§  5.  3)  When  the  measure  of  the  commandment  is  observed,  the 
degree  of  the  sin  is  not  to  be  derived  from  the  greatness  nor  smallness 
of  its  unreasonableness  in  its  own  nature,  nor  yet  by  its  contradicting 
a  prime  or  a  secondary  reason. 

The  reason  of  the  first  is,  because  there  are  no  degrees  of  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Season  is  an  indivisible  thing,  simple  as  the 
understanding;  and  it  only  receives  increase  by  numbers,  or  by  com- 
pUcation  with  matter  and  relations.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to  think  a 
thought  against  God,  as  to  kill  a  man.  It  is  as  unreasonable  and 
unnatural  to  speak  against  experience,  as  against  a  necessaiy  propo- 
sition ;  against  a  truth  in  mathematics,  as  against  a  truth  m  scrip- 
ture ;  ana  in  the  proper  natural  reason  of  things  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference in  degrees,  for  a  truth  increases  not,  neither  can  it  decrease. 

The  reason  of  the  second  is,  because  that  a  reason  is  prime  or 
secondary^  is  accidental  to  the  case  of  conscience  or  to  the  efficacy  of 
its  persuasion.  For  before  contracts  were  made  or  dominions  dis- 
tinguished, it  was  a  prime  truth  that  such  things  as  every  one  seized 
on  were  his  own  by  the  priority  of  title.  It  was  a  secondary  truth, 
that  every  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  his  right  for  which  he  hath 
contracted,  and  which  is  in  his  possession.  Now  these  reasons  are 
prime  or  consequent  according  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  they 
are  fitted,  but  the  reason  from  thence  receives  no  increment,  nor  the 
fact  any  alteration. 

§  6.  But  this  is  also  true  whether  the  reason  be  known  to  us  with 
or  without  a  teacher.  For  the  highest  truths  of  God  are  such  as  are 
communicated  by  revelation ;  and  it  is  all  one  whether  God  t^ches 
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US  by  natare  or  by  grace^  by  discourse  or  by  experience.  There  is 
this  only  difference^  that  in  such  truths  which  are  taught^  some  men 
can  have  an  excuse  because  all  are  not  alike  instructed  in  them ;  but 
in  those  things  which  are  bom  with  us^  or  are  consented  to  as  soon 
as  spc*ken^  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  all  men  (that  are  not  fools) 
know  them ;  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  pretence  of  ignorance 
in  such  cases.  So  that  sins  against  prime  or  secondary  truths^ 
against  truths  original  or  consequent  truths  bom  or  taught^  do  not 
differ  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  but  may  cause  an  accidental  dif- 
ference in  the  person,  and  may  take  from  him  the  excuse  of  igno- 
rance, and  so  make  the  man  more  sinful,  but  not  the  action  in  itself 
and  in  its  own  nature  worse. 


ETJLE  VII. 

ACTIONS  WHICH  ABE  FOBSIDDBN  BY  THE  LAW  07  NATUKB,  XITHSB  FOB  DXIEOT 
or  POWBB,  OB  FOB  THE  INCAFAOITT  OF  THB  ICATTBB,  ABB  HOT  ONLY  UBLAW- 
FUL  BUT  ALSO  TOII). 

§  1.  This  is  true  in  contracts,  and  acts  of  donation,  in  vows  and 
decution,  and  all  rely  upon  the  same  reason.  He  that  cannot  give, 
and  he  that  cannot  be  given,  cannot  contract  or  be  contracted  with. 
Titius  intends  to  marry  Cornelia's  servant,  because  he  desires  to  have 
children,  and  to  live  comfortablv  with  the  wife  of  his  youth.  He 
does  so,  and  in  their  first  access  he  finds  her  whom  he  thought  to  be 
a  woman,  to  be  an  eunuch,  and  therefore  not  a  person  capable  of 
making  such  a  contract;  she  did  ill  in  contracting,  but  she  hath 
done  nothing  at  all  besides  that  ill,  for  the  contract  is  void  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  person. 

6  2.  Upon  this  account  the  lawyers  amongst  the  causes  of  the 
nullities  of  marriage  reckon  error  personcB,  the  mistake  of  the  person ; 
though  certainly  this  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the  mere  incapa- 
cities of  nature,  if  we  speak  of  natural  nullities.  Thus  if  I  contract 
with  Millenia  whom  I  suppose  to  be  a  lady,  and  she  proves  to  be  a 
servant,  or  of  mean  extraction ;  though  if  she  did  deceive  me  she  did 
ill  in  it,  yet  if  she  could  naturally  verify  that  contract,  -that  is,  do  all 
the  ofiices  of  a  wife,  the  contract  is  not  naturally  void  :  whether  it  be 
void  upon  a  civil  account  is  not  here  to  be  enouired,  but  by  the  law 
of  nature  it  is  void  only  if  by  nature  it  cannot  oe  consummate.  For 
by  a  civil  inconvenience  or  mistake  the  contracts  of  nature  cannot  be 
naturally  invalid ;  because  that  is  after  nature  and  of  another  con- 
sideration, and  of  a  different  matter.    For  that  a  man's  wife  should 
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be  rich^  or  bee,  is  no  more  of  the  necessity  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage than  it  is  that  she  should  be  good  natnred,  or  healthM :  with 
this  only  difference^  that  if  a  man  contracts  upon  certain  conditions, 
the  contract  is  void  if  the  conditions  be  not  verified ;  and  for  those 
things  which  are  present  and  actual  he  can  contract,  but  not  for  what 
is  future,  contingent,  and  potential.  A  man  may  contract  with  a 
maiden  to  take  her  for  his  wife  if  she  be  free,  or  if  she  have  such  a 
portion ;  but  not  upon  condition  that  she  shall  be  healthful  for  seven 
years.  Because  whatever  condition  can  be  stipulated  for  must  be 
actual  before  consummation  of  the  marriage,  afterwards  it  is  for  better 
or  worse ;  the  want  of  any  such  condition  is  not  so  great  an  evil  to 
the  man  as  it  is  to  the  woman  to  be  left  after  she  is  dishonoured. 
So  that  if  it  be  a  thing  which  can  be  contracted  for,  and  be  actually 
contracted  for,  in  the  destitution  of  the  condition  the  contract  is  void. 
But  if  there  be  no  such  express  stipulation  made,  there  is  nothing 
can  be  made  a  nullity  by  nature,  but  that  which  is  a  natural  incapa- 
city :  and  therefore  if  a  gentleman  contracts  with  a  slave  whom  he 
thinks  to  be  a  free  woman,  with  a  bastard  whom  he  thinks  to  be  legi- 
timate, with  a  beggar  whom  he  thinks  to  be  a  great  heiress,  the  con- 
tract is  naturally  valid,  because  there  is  in  it  all  the  natural  capacity ; 
if  she  be  a  woman,  if  she  can  be  a  wife,  and  can  be  his,  there  is  no 
more  required  to  a  verification  of  the  contract  in  the  law  of  nature. 
By  the  way,  I  desire  it  be  observed  that  to  separate  or  disannul  a 
contract  is  not  the  same  thing  with  declaring  it  to  be  null  of  itself  or 
from  the  beginning.  The  reason  why  I  insert  this  here  is  lest  the 
explication  of  the  rule  seem  infirm  upon  the  account  of  other  in- 
stances :  for  if  a  man  marries  a  woman  whom  he  took  for  a  maid,  and 
she  proves  not  to  be  so,  by  the  mosaic  law  she  was  to  be  separated 
by  death  or  divorce :  but  this  is  not  a  nullity ;  but  a  divorce  may  be 
for  that  cause  which  was  in  being  before  the  marriage  as  well  as  for 
the  same  reason  after. 

§  3.  The  other  natural  cause  of  invalidity  is  when  the  contract  is 
made  by  him  who  had  no  power  naturally  to  make  it.  This  happens 
in  case  of  precontracts.  Spurius  Fescennius  woos  a  Greek  virgin, 
and  obtaining  her  consent  contracts  himself  to  her,  and  promises  to 
marry  her  within  a  certain  limited  time.  But  before  the  expiration 
of  that  timePublius  Niger  dies,  and  leaves  his  widow  young  and  rich 
and  noble ;  which  advantages  Fescennius  observing,  grows  in  love 
with  them,  and  in  a  short  time  quits  his  pretty  Gh^ek,  and  marries 
the  rich  Soman  ladv :  but  being  troubled  in  conscience  about  the 
fact  enquires  what  ne  hath  done,  and  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  he 
was  answered  thus, — ^If  he  was  married  to  the  Greek,  he  must  return 
to  her  if  she  will  receive  him,  and  quit  his  new  lady;  because  he  was 
not  a  person  capable  to  contract  with  her,  being  married  to  another : 
a  dead  man  may  as  well  marry  as  that  an  husband  can  many  to 
another,  and  quit  that  which  had  possessed  all  his  former  power. 
For  in  all  moral  actions  there  must  be  a  substantial,  potestative  prin- 
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ciple  that  must  have  a  proportioiied  power  to  the  effect ;  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  without  a  cause  and  principle  in  morality^  any  more 
than  in  nature.  If  a  woman  goes  about  to  consecrate  the  holy  sacra- 
ment^ it  is  x^^P  &cvpo9%  it  is  an  'ineffective  hand  /  she  sins  for  at- 
temi^ing  it,  and  cannot  do  it  afterwards :  and  it  were  wiser  and  truer 
if  men  would  think  the  same  thing  of  their  giving  baptism^  unless 
they  will  confess  that  to  baptize  children  is  a  mere  natural  and  secular 
action  to  which  natural  powers  are  sufficient;  or  that  women  have 
received  spiritual  powers  to  do  it ;  and  that  whether  a  priest  or  a 
woman  does  it  is  no  difference,  but  matter  of  order  only.  If  an  effect 
be  spiritual,. the  agent  must  be  so  too;  if  the  effect  be  gracious  and 
precarious',  so  must  the  active  cause.  Thus  it  is  in  contracts,  and 
donations,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  power  of  him  that  does 
it ;  but  he  who  hath  already  given  away  his  power,  hath  none  to  aet 
withal :  he  cannot  do  one  action  twice. 

§  4.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  after  the  actual  cession  of 
the  power  and  active  principle ;  not  after  promises  but  after  posses- 
sion. Therefore  if  Fescennius  was  only  contracted  or  promised  for 
the  future,  though  he  sinned  grievously  in  afterwards  contracting  with 
the  other,  yet  it  is  valid.  For  a  promise  takes  not  away  our  domin- 
ion in  a  thing,  but  obliges  us  to  use  it  in  a  certain  manner.  Bartolus 
appoints  his  cosen^  Ancharanus  to  be  his  proctor  at  a  synod,  and  pro- 
mises that  he  will  not  revoke  the  deputation,  but  afterwards  does; 
he  is  a  breaker  of  promise,  but  the  revocation  is  good.  So  it  is  in 
testaments,  and  so  in  promises;  for  if  after  promise  we  have  no  right 
in  the  thing  which  we  have  promised,  then  we  have  no  power  to  per- 
form it ;  but  if  we  have  a  right,  then  the  after  act  is  vaUd,  because  it 
hath  a  natural  potestative  cause :  but  if  the  power  be  past  from  us, 
as  if  Fescennius  were  married  to  the  Greek,  he  had  not  himself  to 
give ;  for  as  he  in  the  comedy  said  of  servants^ 

'the  man  hath  not  power  over  his  own  body,  but  the  master  hath;' 
80  hath  the  wife  over  the  husband,  and  therefore  he  hath  nothing  now 
to  give,  and  if  he  does,  he  does  nothing;  the  man  loses  his  honesty, 
but  the  wife  doeis  not  lose  her  right  But  of  the  instance  I  am  to 
speak  in  its  own  place :  here  only  I  am  to  consider  the  general  rule 
and  its  reason. 

«  [See  ToL  t.  pp.  62,  Ua.]  *  [See  toI.  It.  p.  806,  «nd  Tii  S.] 

'  [See  yol.  iy.  p.  689.]  ^^  [AriBtoph.  Plot,  6.]  j 
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RULE  vin. 

WH£N  AK  ACT  18  POBSIDDEN  BT  THB  LAW  O?  NATUBS  90B  THE  TUBFITUSX  AXD 
UNDECENCT  THAT  IT  HATH  IN  THE  1LAITE&  OP  THE  ACTION,  THE  ACT  IS 
ALSO  VOID  WHEN  THE  TUBFITUDE  REMAINS  OB  HATH  A  PERPETUAL  CAUSE. 

§  1.  He  that  contracts  a  marriage  with,  his  father's  wife^  or  any 
marriage  in  which  every  illicit  act  is  a  new  sin^  hath  not  only  sinned 
in  making  the  contract,  but  the  marriage  is  void  by  the  law  of  nature; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  bind  himself  to  sin;  so  that 
here  also  there  is  a  defect  of  power  :  no  man  can  bind  himself  against 
God,  and  the  law  of  nature,  whose  prime  rule  is  to  do  good  and  to 
eschew  evil,  cannot  verify  an  act  which  prevaricates  her  greatest  prin- 
ciple. Nature  cannot  give  leave  to  sin  against  nature,  it  were  a  con- 
tradiction ;  for  then  the  same  thing  should  be  according  to  nature 
and  not  according :  and  this  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  law,  Quod 
leges  fieri  prohiherUj  siperpettuim  causam  servaturum  est,  cesaat  obli- 
gatio;  ut  si  sororem  suam  nupturam  sibi  aliquis  stipuletur^,  'He 
that  promises  to  marry  his  sister  is  not  bound  to  verify  it,'  and  if  he 
have  done  it  he  is  bound  to  quit  her ;  because  every  act  of  conjunction 
with  her  is  incestuous,  and  a  state  of  sin  cannot  be  consented  to,  nor 
verified  bv  nature  who  is  an  essential  enem^  to  it. 

§  2.  This  is  to  be  understood  only  in  things  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  nature,  the  eternal  law  of  God,  or  His  positive  temporary  law ;  but 
is  not  true  in  things  forbidden  only  by  men  :  the  reason  of  tl>em  both 
is,  because  no  man  hath  power  to  contract  against  a  divine  law ;  but 
if  he  have  contracted  against  a  human  law,  his  contract  is  established 
by  a  divine  law,  and  is  greater  than  the  human,  where  the  divine  does 
not  intervene  by  some  collateral  interest.  The  law  of  the  church  of 
"Rome  forbids  some  persons  to  contract  marriage;  and  yet  if  they 
do  the  contract  is  valid,  because  the  persons  being  naturally  or  by 
divine  law  capable  of  contracting,  they  onlv  sinned  who  entered 
against  law  or  leave ;  but  they  sinned  then  omy,  for  the  after  actions 
being  no  sins,  cannot  be  invalidated. 

§  3.  And  yet  if  the  contract  be  made  against  a  divine  law,  it  is 
not  invalid,  unless  the  divine  law  have  a  perpetual  influence  upon  the 
state,  or  renewed  actions.  If  a  Jew  did  buy  and  sell  upon  the  sab- 
bath he  sinned  against  a  divine  law,  but  his  contract  is  valid.  He 
that  contracts  with  a  woman  of  fornications  and  lies  with  her  for  a 

Erice,  hath  siimed  in  so  dohig,  but  is  bound  to  pay  her  the  price  of 
er  lust,  because  nothing  here  is  against  the  divine  law  but  the  forni- 
cation ;  but  the  contract  being  extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  the  sin, 
is  not  made  null  by  that  sin,  but  that  which  is  intrinsically  evil  is  for 
ever  so,  and  therefore  must  be  broken  in  pieces. 

<  L.  <  Si  stipulor,'  De  yerb.  oblig.  [Digest,  lib.  zIt.  tit  1.  §  86.  coL  1528.] 
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§  4.  In  an  other  cases,  whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
nature  is  a  sin  if  it  be  done,  but  it  is  valid  and  effective  to  all  pur- 
poses of  that  law.  It  is  against  the  law  of  nature  to  take  a  great 
price  for  a  trifle,  but  if  it  be  contracted  for  it  must  be  paid.  If  a 
thief  makes  me  promise  to  pay  him  twenty  pounds  the  next  day, 
though  he  sinned  against  a  natural  law  in  doing  me  that  violence, 
and  exacting  of  me  that  promise,  yet  the  stipulation  must  stand. 

The  sum  is  this  : — ^Wherever  there  is  power,  and  will,  and  in  the 
permanent  effect  consonancy  to  the  prime  measures  of  nature,  there 
the  actions  are  valid  though  they  entered  at  the  wrong  door. 

But  he  that  wants  power,  let  his  will  be  never  so  strong,  it  effects 
nothing  without :  it  is  just  like  the  king  that  commanded  the  waves 
of  the  sea  not  to  come  to  the  foot  of  his  chair ;  they  came  for  all  his 
will  to  the  contrary. 

He.  that  wants  will,  wants  also  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  act,  and  does  nothing. 

But  when  he  hath  a  natural  and  legal  power,  and  an  effective  will, 
yet  if  the  whole  state  or  the  after  actions  dwell  in  sin,  it  cannot  be 
permitted  by  nature,  but  must  be  turned  out  of  doors. 


EULE  DL 

THE  lAW  OP  HATUKB  CAN  BE  niSFEHSED  WITH  BT  THE  niVDnS  FOWEE^. 

§  1.  I  AM  willing  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  always,  since 
I  understood  it,  a  very  great  enemy  to  ^  those  questions  of  the 
school  which  enquire  into  the  power  of  God  :  as  wnether  by  God's 
absolute  power  a  body  can  be  in  two  places ;  whether  God  can  give 
leave  to  a  man  to  sin ;  and  very  many  there  are  of  them  to  as  little 
purpose.  But  yet  here  I  am  willing  to  speak  in  the  like  manner  of 
expression,  because  the  consequent  and  effect  of  it  goes  not  to  a  direct 
enquiry  concerning  the  divine  power;  for  it  intends  to  remonstrate 
that  because  God  does  actually  dispense  in  His  own  law,  this  prime 
law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  nature,  is  nothing  else  but  the  express  and 
declared  will  of  God  in  matters  proportion&ble  to  right  reason  and  the 
nature  of  man. 

§  2.  But  in  order  to  the  present  enquiry,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
God's  dispensation  is  otherwise  than  man's  dispensation.  1)  God  is  the 
supreme  lawgiver,  and  hath  immediate  power  and  influence  over  laws, 
and  can  cancel  these,  and  impose  those,  new  or  old  as  He  please.  By 
this  power  it  is  that  He  can  relax  to  particular  persons  their  personal 
obligation,  quoad  Aic,  et  nunc,  et  nc :  and  if  He  does,  the  law  still  re- 

^  Yid.  r^.  i.  §  48,  44,  &c.  [p.  299,  sqq.j 
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maining  in  its  force  and  power  to  other  persons  and  in  other  cases, 
this  is  properly  dispensation.  2)  Qod  is  the  supreme  Lord^  and  can 
transfer  dominions  and  take  away  kingdoms^  and  give  them  to  whom 
He  please;  and  when  He  makes  such  changes^  if  He  commands  any  one 
to  be  His  minister  in  such  translations,  He  does  legitimate  all  those 
violences  by  which  those  changes  are  to  be  effected :  and  this  also  is 
a  dispensation,  but  improperly.  8)  Gk>d  also  is  the  supreme  judge, 
and  can  punish  and  ezauthorate  whom  He  please,  and  substitute 
others  in  their  room ;  and  when  He  does  so  by  command  and  express 
declaration  of  His  wUl,  then  also  He  dispenses  in  those  obligations  of 
justice,  or  obedience,  or  duty  respectively,  by  which  the  successor,  or 
substitute,  or  minister  was  hindered  from  doing  that  which  before 
the  command  was  a  sin,  but  now  is  none :  and  this  also  is  another 
manner  of  dispensation.  Some  doctors  of  the  law  are  resolved  to 
call  nothing  dispensation  but  the  first  of  these,  and  the  other  under 
another  name  shall  signify  the  same  thing ;  but  say  they,  he  only 
dispenses  who  does  take  off  the  obligation  directly,  by  his  legislative 
power,  without  usin^  his  judicative  and  potestative ;  he  who  does  it 
as  an  act  of  direct  jurisdiction,  not  as  a  lord,  or  a  judge,  but  as  a, 
lawgiver.  Now,  say  they,  Qod  does  never  as  a  lawgiver  cancel  or 
abrogate  any  law  of  nature,  but  as  a  lord  He  transfers  rights,  and  as 
a  judge  He  may  use  what  instruments  He  please  in  executing  His 
sentence ;  and  so  by  subtracting  or  changing  the  matter  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  He  changes  the  whole  action. 

To  these  things  I  make  this  reply. 

§  8.  1)  That  this  is  doing  the  same  thing  under  another  manner 
of  speaking ;  for  when  it  is  enquired  whether  the  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
pensable, the  meaning  is,  whether  or  no  that  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature  may  iu  certain  cases  be  done  without  sin :  but  we 
mean  not  to  enquire  whether  or  no  this  change  of  actions  from  un- 
lawful to  lawful  be  that  which  the  lawyers  in  their  words  of  art  and 
as  they  define  it  caU  dispensation ;  for  in  matters  of  conscience,  it  is 
pedantry  to  dispute  concerning  the  forms  and  terms  of  art,  which 
men  to  make  their  nothings  seem  learning  dress  up  into  order  and 
methods,  like  the  dressings  and  paintings  of  people  that  have  no 
beauty  of  their  own :  but  here  the  enquiry  is  and  ought  to  be  more 
material  in  order  to  practice  and  cases  of  conscience.  For  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  that  which  by  the  law  of  nature  I  am  not  per- 
mitted, then  I  am  dispensed  with  in  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  a  leave 
is  given  to  me  to  do  what  otherwise  I  might  not. 

§  4.  2)  That  the  doing  of  this  by  any  of  the  forenamed  instru- 
ments or  ways  is  a  dispensation  and  so  really  to  be  called,  appears  in 
the  instances  of  all  laws.  For  if  it  be  pretended  that  the  pope  can 
dispense  in  the  matter  of  vows,  or  a  prince  iu  the  matter  of  marriages, 
which  are  rate  and  firm  by  the  law  of  nature ;  he  cannot  do  it  by  direct 
jurisdiction  or  by  annulling  the  law  which  is  greater  than  either  king 
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or  bishop :  for  ^hen  a  dispensation  is  given  in  these  instances,  it  is 
not  given  but  when  there  is  cause,  and  when  there  is  cause  the  matter 
is  changed,  and  though  the  law  remains^  yet  in  a  changed  matter  the 
obligation  is  t^en  on;  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  world  calls  dis- 
pensation :  and  so  it  is  in  the  present  question ;  when  God  changes 
the  matter  or  the  case  is  pitiable,  or  some  greater  end  of  Ood  is  to 
be  served,  that  is,  when  there  is  cause,  Grod  dispenses,  that  ia^  takes 
off  the  obligation.     Here  only  is  the  difference, 

§  5.  S)  In  divine  dispensations  God  makes  the  cause ;  for  His 
laws  are  so  wise,  so  prudent,  so  fitted  for  all  needs  and  persons  and 
all  cases,  that  there  is  no  defaillance  or  new  arising  case  which  God 
did  not  foresee :  but  because  He  hath  ends  of  providence,  of  justice, 
of  goodness  or  power  to  serve.  He  often  introduces  new  causes  of 
things,  and  then  He  gives  leave  to  men  to  finish  His  designs  by  in-> 
struments  which  without  such  leave  would  be  unlawful.  But  in 
human  dispensations  the  cause  is  prepared  beforehand,  not  by  the 
lawgiver,  but  by  accident  and  unavoidable  defect :  for  without  cause 
dispensations  are  not  to  be  granted,  but  in  both  the  dispensation  is 
not  without  the  changing  of  the  matter,  that  is,  without  altering  the 
case.  God  does  not  give  leave  to  any  man  to  break  a  natural  law, 
as  long  as  he  keeps  that  natural  law  in  its  own  force  and  reason  :  and 
neither  does  a  prince  or  bishop  give  leave  to  any  subject  to  break  any 
of  his  laws  when  there  is  no  need ;  for  the  first  would  be  a  contra- 
diction, and  the  second  a  plain  ruin  of  his  power^  and  a  contempt  to 
his  laws.  Therefore  in  the  sum  of  affairs  it  is  all  one ;  and  because 
actions  generally  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature  may  by  God  be  com- 
manded to  be  done,  and  then  are  made  lawful  by  a  temporary  com- 
mand, which  He  made  unlawful  by  nature  or  first  sanction ;  that  is  a 
direct  dispensing  with  single  persons  in  the  law  of  nature.  And  to 
say  it  is  not  a  dispensation,  because  God  does  not  do  it  by  an  act  of 
simple  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  intertexture  of  His  dominative  and 
judicial  power,  is  nothing  but  to  say  that  God  having  made  a  law 
agreeable  to  reason,  will  not  do  against  that  reason  which  Himself 
made,  till  He  introduces  a  higher,  or  another.  For  while  all  things 
remain  as  was  foreseen  or  intended  in  the  law,  both  divine  and  human 
laws  are  indi^ensable,  that  is,  neither  God  in  His  providence,  nor 
men  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  government  do  at  all  relax 
their  law.  If  it  be  said,  a  king  can  do  it  oy  absolute  power,  though 
it  be  unjust;  I  confess  this  God  cannot  do,  because  He  can  do  no 
wrong :  but  if  God  does  it.  His  very  doing  it  makes  it  just ;  and  this 
a  king  cannot  do.  But  if  the  question  be  of  matter  of  power,  ab- 
stracting from  considerations  of  just  or  unjust,  there  is  no  peradven-v 
ture  but  God  can  do  in  His  own  law  as  much  as  any  prince  can  do 
in  his.  When  the  matter  is  changed,  the  divine  law  is  as  changeable 
as  the  human,  with  this  only  difference,  that  to  change  tiie  matter  of 
a  divine  natural  law,  is  like  the  changing  of  the  order  of  nature ; 
sometimes  it  is  done  by  miracle,  and  so  is  the  lav  also  changed,  by 
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extraordinary  dispensation ;  but  this  althongb  it  can  happen  as  often 
as  God  please,  yet  it  does  happen  but  seldom  as  a  miracle :  but  in 
human  laws  it  can  and  does  often  happen^  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  dispensed  with  frequently ;  and  sometimes  the  case  can  so  wholly 
alter,  and  the  bee  of  things  be  so  entirely  new^  and  the  incon* 
▼enience  so  intolerable^  that  the  whole  law  must  pass  away  into  de- 
suetude and  nullity ;  which  can  never  happen  in  the  divine  natural 
law,  because  the  reason  of  it  is  as  eternal  as  nature  herself,  and  can 
only  be  interrupted  by  rare  contingencies  of  God's  procuring,  as 
the  order  of  nature  is  by  miracle ;  but  will  revert,  because  nature 
will  return  into  her  own  channel,  and  her  laws  into  their  proper 
obligation. 

§  6.  4)  But  now  to  the  matter  of  tact  that  God  hath  dispensed  not 
only  by  subtraction  or  alteration  of  the  matter,  but  by  direct  juris^ 
diction,  that  is,  as  He  is  a  judge,  and  a  lord,  and  a  lawgiver,  even  in 
all  the  ways  in  which  dispensations  can  be  made,  appears  in  several 
instances. 

§  7.  a)  That  the  marriage  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is  by  tho 
law  of  nature,  appears  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  by  Glirisf  a 
revocation  of  it  to  the  first  sanction.  It  was  so  from  the  beginning, 
and  if  any  thing  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  is  one  by  the  consent  of  ml 
men :  and  yet  Moses  permitted  divorces,  and  God  and  Moses  His 
servant  permitted  polygamy  when  there  was  no  necessity,  no  change 
of  the  matter  or  of  case,  but  only  that  men  had  a  mind  to  it.  For 
if  the  conjunction  of  male  and  female  was  established  in  sin^ulari 
caniuffio  at  the  first,  when  there  might  be  a  greater  necessity  of  mul- 
tiplying wives  for  the  peopling  the  world,  then  as  the  world  grew 
more  populous  the  necessity  could  less  be  pretended ;  therefore  this 
must  be  an  act  of  pure  jurisdiction :  the  causes  of  exception  or  dis- 
pensation grew  less  when  the  dispensation  was  more  frequent,  and 
therefore  it  was  only  a  direct  act  of  jurisdiction.  Though  I  confess 
that  to  distinguish  dominion  from  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  a 
judge  from  that  of  a  lawgiver,  I  mean  when  both  are  supreme,  and 
the  power  of  a  lord  from  them  both,  is  a  distinction  without  real 
difference :  for  as  He  is  our  Lord  He  gives  us  laws  and  judges  us  by 
those  laws,  and  therefore  nothing  is  material  in  this  enquiry,  but 
whether  the  action  can  pass  from  imlawful  to  lawful ;  though  because 
the  lawyers  and  other  schools  of  learning  use  to  speak  their  shih^ 
holeth,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  endeavour  to  be  understood  by  them 
in  their  own  way.  So  again,  that  brother  and  sister  should  not  marry 
is  supposed  to  be  a  law  of  nature  :  but  yet  God  dispensed  with  it  in 
the  case  of  Gain  and  his  sister ;  and  tins  He  did  as  a  Lord  or  as  a 
lawgiver.  He  made  it  necessary  to  be  so,  and  yet  it  was  not  necessary 
He  should  make  it  so,  for  He  could  have  created  twenty  men  and 
twenty  women  as  well  as  one.  But  that  which  is  incest  in  others 
was  not  so  in  him ;  but  there  was  no  signal  act  of  dominion  or  of 
judicature  in  this,  but  it  was  the  act  of  a  free  agent,  and  done  because 
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QcmI  would  do  80 :  whether  this  be  jorisdiction  or  dominion^  let  who 
can  determine. 

§  8.  P)  But  in  some  things  God  did  dispense  by  changing  the 
matter,  osing  that  which  men  are  pleased  to  call  the  right  of  aomi- 
mon\  Thus  God  did  dispense  with  Abraham  in  the  matter  of  the 
sixth  commandment ;  God  commanded  him  to  kill  his  son,  and  he 
obeyed,  that  is,  resolved  to  do  it,  and  willed  that  which  in  others 
would  be  wilfd  murder.  Now  God  was  Lord  of  Isaac's  life,  and 
might  take  it  away  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  just :  but  when  He 
gave  Abraham  command  to  do  it.  He  did  not  do  it  but  by  dispensing 
with  him  in  that  commandment.  It  is  true  that  Gh)d  by  His  domi- 
nion made  the  cause  for  the  dispensation,  but  yet  it  was  a  direct  dis- 
pensation; and  it  is  just  as  if  Gk>d  should  by  His  dominion  resolve 
to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  men  in  a  whole  nation,  and  should  give 
leave  to  all  mankind  to  kill  all  that  people  as  fast  as  they  could  meet 
them,  or  when  they  had  a  mind  to  it.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  who  had  leave  to  kill  the  Canaanites  and  their  neigh- 
bours. God  dispensed  with  them  in  the  matter  of  the  sixth  and 
eighth  commandments ;  for  it  js  not  enough  to  say,  that  God  as  Lord 
of  lives  and  fortunes,  had  devested  them  of  their  rights,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  others ;  for  that  is  not  enough,  that  God  as  Lord 
hath  taken  away  the  lives  and  liberties  and  possessions  of  any  man,  or 
community  of  men,  for  that  act  of  dominion  is  not  enough  to  warrant 
any  man  to  execute  the  divine  decree.  Nay  though  Godhath  decreed 
and  declared  it  concerning  a  crime  that  it  shall  be  capital,  yet  a  man 
must  have  more  than  this  to  make  it  lawful  to  put  that  man  to  death. 
He  must  be  a  minister  of  the  divine  jurisdiction;  he  must  have  a 

Sower  intrusted  to  him  from  God,  and  a  commission  to  execute  the 
ivine  sentence ;  and  from  hence  it  follows  undeniably,  that  since  the 
delegate  power  is  a  del^ate  jurisdiction,  and  without  this  a  man  may 
not  put  a  capital  offender  to  death ;  that  therefore  the  supreme  power 
from  whence  the  delegation  is  commissionated  is  also  a  power  of  juris- 
diction ;  and  therefore  if  the  words  of  their  own  art  are  true,  this  leave 
given  to  do  that  which  without  that  leave  were  a  sin  against  the  law 
of  nature,  is  properlv  and  truly  a  dispensation. 

§  9.  y)  The  third  way  of  cQspensing  is  by  applying  the  power  of  a 
judge  to  a  certain  person  or  community,  ana  by  way  of  puiushment  to 
take  from  him  what  cannot  be  taken  from  him  out  oy  a  sujperior 
power,  or  by  the  supreme.  Thus  we  are  commanded  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  give  nourishment  and  to  make  provisions  for  our  children; 
but  if  children  prove  rebellious  and  unnatural,  God  can  command 
us  to  neglect  that  duty,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  contingencies  of 
fortune.  It  is  by  the  law  of  nature  commanded  to  us  to  love  and 
honour  our  parents,  to  be  loving  and  kind  to  our  children ;  but  if 
parents  inticed  their  children  to  idolatry™,  their  children  might  lay 

I  [Compare  toI.  tiL  p.  27i.] 

■  [Compare  Deut  zui.  6.   *'  If  thy  brother  •  • .  entice  thee^**  &&] 
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their  hands  upon  them  and  stone  them  to  death.  It  is  a  command 
and  a  prime  rule  of  the  law  of  nature  that  we  should  do  as  we  would 
be  done  to ;  but  even  in  this  original  rule  and  great  sanction  God 
did  dispense  with  the  Israelites,  for  they  might  not  exact  upon  one 
another  by  usury,  but  to  strangers  they  might ;  what  they  hated  to 
have  done  to  themselves  they  were  willing  and  expressly  permitted  to 
do  to  others.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  although  an  act  of  do- 
minion or  judgment  might  intervene,  yet  that's  not  enough  to  war- 
rant the  irregular  action ;  there  must  be  an  act  of  jurisdiction  besides, 
that  is,  if  God  commands  it  or  by  express  declaration  warrants  it, 
then  it  may  be  done.  Thus  God  as  a  judge  and  being  angry  with 
David  intended  to  punish  him  by  suffering  his  concubines  to  be  hum- 
bled by  his  son  in  the  face  of  all  Israel,  but  though  he  did  it  justly, 
yet  because  Absalom  had  no  command  or  warrant  to  do  what  God 
threatened  he  was  criminal.  But  Jeroboam  and  Jehu  had  commis- 
sions for  what  they  did,  though  of  itself  it  was  otherwise  violent, 
unjust,  rebellious  and  unnatural,  and  therefore  did  need  the  same 
authority  to  legitimate  it,  by  which  it  became  unlawful.  Qoi  ofl;ea 
punishes  a  prince  by  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects'^ ;  God  is  just  in 
doing  it,  but  He  hates  the  instruments*  and  will  punish  them  with  a 
fearful  destruction  unless  they  do  repent :  in  tliis  case  nothing  can 
warrant  the  subjects  to  strike,  but  an  express  command  of  Gk)d. 

§  10.  Thus  I  conceive  the  thing  itself  is  clear  and  certain;  but 
for  the  extension  of  this,  the  case  is  yet  in  question,  and  it  is  much 
disputed  amongst  them  that  admit  this  rule  in  any  sense,  how  many 
laws  of  nature  can  be  dispensed  with :  for  if  all,  then  the  consequents 
will  be  intolerable ;  if  not  all,  by  what  are  they  separated,  since  they 
all  seem  to  be  established  by  the  bands  of  eternal  reason.  Some  say 
that  the  precepts  of  the  second  table  are  dispensable,  but  not  the 
first ;  but  that  is  uncertain,  or  rather  certainly  false  :  for  if  God  did 
please  He  might  be  worshipped  by  the  interposition  of  an  image ;  or 
if  he  essentisJly  should  hate  that,  as  indeed  in  very  many  periods  of 
the  world  He  hath  severely  forbidden  it ;  yet  the  second  command- 
ment and  the  fourth  have  suffered  alteration  and  in  some  parts  of 
them  are  extinguished.  Others  say  that  the  negative  precepts  are 
indispensable,  but  not  the  aiBrmative :  but  this  is  not  true,  not  only 
because  every  negative  is  complicated  with  an  affirmative,  and  every 
affirmative  hath  a  negative  in  the  arms  of  it ;  but  because  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  second  table,  the  first  only  excepted,  are  negative ;  and 
yet  God  can  dispense  with  all  of  them  as  I  have  already  proved. 

§  II.  But  though  it  be  hard  to  tell  how  far  this  dispensation  and 
economy  can  reach,  and  to  what  particulars  it  can  extend,  because 
God's  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  His  power  not  to  be  understood  by 
us ;  yet  since  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  made  up  a  perfect  system  of 
the  natural  law,  and  hath  obtained  to  Himself  an  everlasting  king- 

»    [See  vol.  ir.  p.  268.] 
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dom,  80  that  His  law  must  last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts^  and  by  it 
Gh)d  will  govern  mankind  for  ever:  by  the  eternal  reasonableness 
and  proportions  of  this  law  we  can  tell  what  is  indispensable  and 
what  not ;  and  the  measure  by  which  alone  we  can  guess  at  it  is  this^ 
every  matter  from  whence  the  raCio  debiti,  or  canse  of  the  obligation 
can  be  taken  is  dispensable.  Now  because  God  is  supreme  over  all 
His  creatures,  and  can  change  all  their  affairs,  and  can  also  choose 
the  manner  of  His  own  worship,  therefore  in  these  things  He  can 
dispense. 

1 12.  But  in  that  essential  duty  which  His  creatures  owe  to  Him 
the  case  is  different ;  for  though  Ood  can  eiact  more  or  fewer  in- 
stances of  affirmative  duty,  these  or  others,  yet  there  cannot  be  an 
alteration  of  the  main  lemtion;  and  of  the  intrinsic  duty,  and  the 
enteroourse  of  the  soul  with  Gk)d  in  the  matter  of  the  principal  affec- 
tions Hiere  can  be  no  dispensation.  It  is  eternally  and  indispensably 
necessary  that  we  love  God :  and  it  were  a  contradiction  that  either 
God  should  command  us  to  hate  Him,  or  that  we  could  obey  Him 
if  He  did.  For  obedience  is  love ;  and  therefore  if  we  obey^  God 
commanding  us  to  hate  Him,  we  should  love  Him  in  hating  Him, 
and  obey  Him  by  our  disobedience. 

§  13.  Now  if  it  be  enquired  to  what  purposes  of  conscience  all 
this  enquiry  can  minister;  the  answer  to  the  enquiiy  will  reduce  it  to 
practice,  for  the  proper  corollaries  of  this  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion are  these, 

§  14.  a)  That  our  duty  to  God  is  supreme ;  it  is  only  due  to  Him, 
it  cannot  be  lessened,  and  ought  not  upon  any  pretence  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  because  His  will  is  the  only  measure  of  our  obedience,  and 
whatsoever  is  in  nature  is  so  wholly®  for  God  and  for  God's  service, 
that  it  ought  to  bend,  and  decline  from  its  own  inclination  to  all  the 
compliances  in  the  world  which  can  please  God.  Our  reason,  our 
nature,  our  affections,  our  interest,  our  piety,  our  religion  are  and 
ought  to  be  God's  subjects  perfectly ;  and  that  which  they  desire,  and 
that  which  we  do,  hath  in  it  no  good,  no  worthiness,  but  what  it  de- 
rives from  the  divine  law  and  wiO. 

§  15.  p)  That  in  the  sanction  of  the  divine  laws  the  reason  obliges 
more  than  the  letter :  for  since  the  change  of  the  reason  is  the  ground 
of  all  mutation  and  dispensation  in  laws,  it  is  certain  that  the  reason 
and  the  authority,  that  in  the  thing,  this  in  God,  are  the  soul  and  the 
soirit  of  the  law ;  and  though  this  must  not  be  used  so  as  to  neglect 
tne  law  when  we  fancy  a  reason,  yet  when  the  letter  and  the  reason 
are  in  op^sition,  this  is  to  be  preferred  before  that.  If  the  reason 
ceases  it  is  not  enough  of  warrant  to  neglect  the  law,  unless  a  con- 
trary reason  arises,  and  that  God  cannot  be  served  by  obedience  in 
that  instance ;  but  when  the  case  is  not  only  otherwise  but  contrary 
to  what  it  was  before,  let  the  design  of  God  be  so  observed  as  that 

•  [holy,  A.] 
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the  letter  be  obeyed  in  that  analogy  and  proportion.  It  is  a  natural 
law  that  we  should  not  deceive  our  neighbour^  because  his  interest 
and  right  is  equal  to  any  man's  else ;  but  if  God  have  commanded 
me  to  kill  him^  and  I  cannot  by  force  get  him  into  my  hand,  I  mav 
deceive  him  whom  God  hath  commanded  me  to  kill,  if  without  sucn 
a  snare  I  cannot  obey  the  command  of  God.  But  this  is  but  seldom 
practicable,  because  the  reasons  in  all  natural  laws  are  so  fixed  and 
twisted  with  the  accidents  of  every  man's  life,  that  they  cannot  alter 
but  by  miracle,  or  by  an  express  command  of  God ;  ana  therefore  we 
must  in  the  use  of  this  rule  whoUy  attend  upon  the  express  voice  of 
God. 

§  16.  y)  It  hence  also  will  follow,  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven, 
or  any  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  any  teacher  and  preteudedly 
illuminate  person  shall  teach  or  persuade  to  any  act  against  any 
natural  law,  that  is,  against  any  thing  which  is  so  reasonable  and 
necessary  that  it  is  bound  upon  our  natures  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  and 
the  light  of  our  reason,  he  is  not  to  be  heard  :  for  until  Qod  changes 
His  own  establishments,  and  turns  the  order  of  things  into  new 
methods  and  dispositions,  the  natural  obligations  are  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

^  17.  b)  From  the  former  discourses  it  will  follow,  that  the  holy 
scriptures  of  the  New  testament  are  the  light  of  our  eyes,  and  the 
entire  guide  of  our  consciences  in  all  our  great  lines  of  duty ;  because 
there  our  blessed  Lord  hath  perfectly  registered  all  the  natural  and 
essential  obligations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another :  and  that  in 
these  things  no  man  can  or  ought  to  be  prejudiced ;  in  these  things 
no  man  is  to  have  a  fear,  but  to  act  with  confidence  and  diligence ; 
and  that  concerning  the  event  of  these  things  no  man  is  to  have  any 
jealousies,  because  since  all  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  perfective  of 
our  nature,  they  are  instruments  of  all  that  felicity  of  which  we  can 
be  capable,  and  by  these  we  shall  receive  all  the  good  we  can  hope 
for  :  and  that,  since  Gk>d  hath  by  His  holy  Son  declared  this  will  of 
His  to  be  lasting,  and  never  more  to  be  changed  by  any  succeeding 
law-giver,  we  must  rest  here,  and  know  that  no  power  less  than  Goa 
can  change  any  thing  of  this,  and  that  by  this  law  we  shall  stand  or 
faU  in  the  eternal  scrutiny. 
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BULE  X. 

THE  LLW  or  HATUBS  GAmOI  BB  DI8FBN8BD  WUH  BT  AKT  KUKAS  FOWBB. 

§  1.  Thb  reason  is,  1)  because  nature  and  her  laws  have  both  the 
same  author,  and  are  relative  to  each  other;  and  these  as  necessary 
to  the  support  and  improvement  of  human  nature,  as  nourishment  to 
the  support  of  human  bodies :  and  as  no  man  can  create  new  appe- 
tites, or  make  hay  or  stones  to  be  our  nourishment,  so  neither  can  he 
make  that  our  nature  should  be  maintained  in  its  well-being  without 
these  laws.  2)  The  laws  of  nature  being  bound  upon  us  by  the  law 
of  Gk>d,  cannot  be  dispensed  withal,  unless  by  a  power  equal  or  the 
same,  or  superior  to  that  which  made  the  sanction :  but  that  cannot 
be  at  all ;  therdbre  neither  can  they  be  dispensed  with  at  aU,  unless 
it  be  by  Ood  himself.  8)  Natural  laws  are  all  the  dictates  of  natural 
reason,  and  he  that  dispenses  with  the  law  must  have  power  to  alter 
the  reason ;  which  because  it  can  never  be  done  but  by  superinducing 
something  upon  nature  greater  than  her  own  natural  need,  and  none 
can  do  this  but  God,  therefore  none  but  He  can  dispense. 

§  2.  But  because  wise  men  have  publicly  said  it,  perjus  gentium 
et  civile  tdiquid  detrahitur  de  jure  naiurali^,  *  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  civil  laws  something  may  be  diminished  from  the  law  of 
nature  /  it  is  to  be  considered  what  truth  they  could  signify  by  those 
words :  for  unless  by  some  instances  of  case  they  had  seen  it  lawful, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  it  could  have  been  by  so  wise  persons  made 
sacred.    But  the  following  measures  are  its  limit. 

§  8.  1)  Whatsoever  is  forbidden  by  the  natural  law  cannot  be 
permitted  by  the  civil ;  because  where  the  highest  power  hath  inter- 
posed, there  the  inferior  and  subordinate  hath  no  authority :  for  all 
it  hath  being  from  the  superior,  it  cannot  be  supposed  it  can  preju- 
dice that  from  whence  it  hath  adl  its  being ;  for  if  it  could  be  other- 
wise, then  either  the  inferior  must  be  above  the  supreme,  or  the 
supreme  must  submit  itself  to  what  is  under  it. 

§  4.  2)  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be 
forbidden  by  the  civil  law ;  for  Ood  who  is  here  the  law-giver  is  to 
be  heard,  and  He  sets  up  no  authority  against  Himself,  nor  gives 
any  man  leave  to  disobey  Him.  These  rely  upon  the  same  reasons, 
and  are  described  above. 

§  5.  8)  That  which  the  law  of  nature  hath  permitted,  and  no  more, 
may  be  made  up  into  a  civil  law,  or  it  may  be  forbidden,  according 
to  that  rule  in  the  law.  Quod  licitum  est  ex  auperveniente  causa  mu^ 
iaiur,  'that  which  is  only  lawful  by  a  supervening  cause  may  be 

'  L.  ManiiiniiaioneB,[ Digest, UK  L  tit.     autemp*  Instit  de  jure  natur.  gentium 
1. 9  4w  coL  2.]  et  L  Jus  ciTlle.  ff  De  justi-      et  dyili.  [lik  L  tit  2.  col.  21.] 
tia  et  jure.  [|  6.  coL  2.]  et  in  sect  *  Jut 
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changed :'  for  rights  are  before  laws  in  time  and  nature ;  and  are 
only  such  licences  as  are  left  when  there  are  no  laws.  Commands 
and  prohibitions  of  nature  not  being  the  matter  of  civil  laws,  unless 
it  be  by  way  of  corroboration,  there  can  no  laws  be  made  in  a  na- 
tural matter  unless  there  be  restraints  or  continued  permissions  of 
their  first  rights.  For  that  which  in  morality  we  call  indifferent,  in 
nature  we  call  a  right :  that  is,  something  that  is  permitted  me  to  do 
or  to  use  as  I  see  eause  for,  is  a  thing  upon  which  no  restraint  is 
made ;  that  is,  there  is  no  law  concerning  it :  but  therefore  the  civil 
law  may  restrain  it,  because  the  liberty  and  its  use  may  do  mischief, 
and  there  is  no  law  hinders  it  to  be  disposed  by  men.  For  if  I  may 
by  my  private  power  or  interest  use  any  of  it  or  deny  myself  the  use 
of  it,  much  more  may  the  civil  power  do  it.  I  might  not  do  it  my- 
self, if  any  law  of  God  had  forbidden  me ;  but  if  no  law  of  God  hath 
forbidden,  what  can  hinder  but  that  the  civil  power  may  order  it  ? 
such  are  natural  liberty,  community,  powers  of  revenge,  of  taking  any 
thing,  of  killing  any  man  that  injures  me. 

§  6.  4)  That  which  is  confirmed  by  the  law  of  nature,  may  by  the 
civil  power  be  altered  and  dispensed  with :  which  happens  in  two 
cases. 

a)  When  the  obligation  supposes  a  foregoing  act  of  the  will,  and 
is  arbitrary  in  one  of  the  terms  of  relation.     Titius  owes  a  thousand 

Eounds  to  Caius,  and  by  the  essential  or  natural  laws  of  justice  is 
ound  to  pay  him ;  but  oecause  this  supposes  a  private  riffht  in  Caius, 
upon  whom  there  is  no  restraint  but  he  may  use  it  or  let  it  alone, 
therefore  Caius  being  at  his  liberty  may  refuse  to  use  his  power  of 
demanding  the  money  of  Titius,  and  forgive  it  him ;  and  if  he  do, 
Titius,  although  bound  by  the  natural  law  to  pay  him,  is  by  the 
private  power  of  Caius  dispensed  with.  Because  in  obligations  as  in 
arguments,  if  there  be  one  leg  that  can  fail,  the  conclusion  is  infirm : 
if  one  part  can  be  loosed,  the  continuity  of  the  whole  is  dissolved. 

P)  The  other  case  is  like  tliis :  when  the  obligation  is  upon  a  con- 
dition, if  the  condition  of  itself  fails  or  be  annulled  by  any  just  power 
or  interest,  the  obligation  which  was  introduced  by  the  law  of  nature 
can  be  rescinded  or  dispensed  with :  for  nature  binds  and  looses  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  things.  It  passes  a  temporal  band 
upon  temporal  reasons  and  necessities,  and  an  eternal  band  upon  that 
whose  reason  can  never  fail,  and  where  the  necessity  is  indetermin- 
able. And  if  a  natural  law  could  bind  longer  than  that  reason  lasts 
for  which  it  did  bind,  then  a  natural  law  could  be  unreasonable, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  But  then  if  the  law  does  not  bind  in  this 
case  beyond  the  condition,  then  it  is  but  improperly  to  be  called  a 
dispensation  when  it  is  relaxed :  but  it  is  usual  to  call  it  so,  and  it  is 
well  enough ;  for  it  means  this  great  direction  to  conscience,  that 
though  the  law  of  God  be  eternal,  yet  its  obligation  may  cease  in  the 
foregoing  cases.  For  even  judges  are  said  to  dispense  by  intei^ret* 
ing  the  law,  and  applying  that  interpretation  to  pi^culars. 
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§7.5)  The  civil  law  can  extrinsicaUy  chan^  the  nataral  law ; 
for  things  may  be  altered  or  cease  by  an  intrinsic  or  by  an  extrinsic 
cause.  A  father  ceases  to  be  a  father  when  he  dies,  and  he  ceases  to 
be  a  father  if  all  his  children  die;  this  alteration  is  by  an  extrinsical 
cause,  but  to  all  effects  and  purposes  it  is  the  same  as  to  the  present 
case.  Now  although  nature  cannot  die,  as  species  do  not  perish ;  yet 
nature  may  change,  as  individuals  may  die :  that  is,  if  the  matter  of 
the  law  be  subtracted,  or  so  changed  that  it  Js  to  be  governed  with 
another  portion  of  reason,  then  the  law  also  must  cease  as  to  that 
particular.  For  as  in  the  body  of  man  there  is  great  variety  of  acci- 
dents and  mutability  of  matter,  but  all  that  varie^  is  governed  b^  the 
various  flexures  of  the  same  reason,  which  remains  unchanged  in  all 
the  complications  and  twistings  about  the  accidents,  and  is  the  same 
though  working  otherwise;  so  it  is  in  the  laws  of  nature,  whose 
reason  and  obligation  remains  unchanged,  even  when  it  is  made  to 
comply  with  changing  instances :  but  then  it  cannot  but  be  said  to 
change,  even  as  eternity  itself  hath  successive  parts  by  its  coexistence 
with  variety  of  times.  Trebonianus  swears  to  pay  homage  and  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  villa  of  Harnola,  and  the  royalties  of  Panizza, 
to  his  luidlord  Calander  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever :  by  the  laws  of 
nature  he  is  now  obliged,  but  if  Calander  and  his  heirs  be  dead,  or 
the  land  and  possessions  be  aliened,  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, or  drowned  in  the  sea,  the  law  of  nature  cannot  bind  him  to 
that  which  is  not,  the  matter  of  the  obligation  is  subtracted,  and 
therefore  he  is  disobliged. 

§  8.  The  sum  is  this  :  1)  when  natural  and  prime  laws  are  in  prime 
and  natural  instances  whose,  matter  is  unchangeable,  there  the  law 
of  nature  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  any  but  by  the  Lord  of  nature :  and 
the  reason  of  this  is  no  other  but  the  necessity  and  constitution  of 
nature.  God  hath  made  it  so,  and  it  is  so  to  be  served,  so  to  be  pro- 
vided for ;  and  the  law  is  a  portion  of  the  eternal  law,  an  image  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  soul  is  the  image  of  the  divine  nature. 
But  when  the  natural  laws  are  in  a  matter  that  can  be  prejudiced, 
and  do  presuppose  contract,  cession,  condition,  particular  states,  or 
any  act  of  wiU,  whose  cause  is  not  perpetual,  the  law  binds  by  the 
condition  of  the  matter ;  and  the  eternal  law  goes  from  its  own  matter 
as  the  immortal  soul  does  from  the  body.  Thus  we  say  that  God's 
gifts  are  without  repentance,  and  His  love  never  fails,  and  His  pro- 
mises are  for  ever;  and  yet  Ck>d  does  take  away  His  gifts,  and  does 
repent  of  His  loving- kindnesses,  and  takes  away  His  love,  and  will 
not  give  what  He  had  promised :  but  it  is  not  because  He  changes 
in  Himself,  but  the  correlative  of  His  actions  and  promises  are 
changed. 

§  9.  So  that  now  upon  this  account  the  whole  question  and  practice 
about  the  pope's  power  in  dispensing  in  the  natural  law  will  appear 
to  be  a  horriole  folly  without  any  pretence  of  reason,  and  the  thing 
by  its  chiefest  patrons  seems  not  at  all  to  be  understood.    For  since 
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the  rules  of  nature  are  unalterable  and  eternal^  the  laws  being  framed 
upon  those  rules  complicated  with  matter,  and  persons,  and  events, 
is  also  external,  exceptmg  only  where  the  matter  is  or  can  be  changed. 
Now  if  the  matter  be  in  prime  instances,  as  the  conjunction  of  sexes, 
relation  of  parents  and  children,  ftc.,  the  law  is  the  same  for  ever; 
only  this,  if  the  matter  by  a  miracle  or  extraordinary  act  of  God  be 
changed,  by  the  same  power  the  law  is  to  be  ehangea :  but  as  we  say 
rivers  and  seas  run  fqi^ever,  and  yet  Jordan  was  opened,  and  so  was 
the  Bed  sea,  and  the  perpetual  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  onoe 
stopped,  but  it  reverted  when  the  extraordinary  case  was  past;  so  it 
is  m  the  law  of  nature,  which  in  the  prime  instances  and  natural 
matter  is  as  unalterable  as  the  course  of  the  sun  and  seas. 

But  2)  Sometimes  the  matter  changes  alone,  or  is  changed  to  our 
hand,  as  in  conditional  contracts ;  and  in  this  case  the  law  ceases,  and 
the  obligation  goes  off  as  to  that  particular. 

But  8)  Sometimes  the  matter  is  changeable  by  the  will  of  the  in- 
terested persons,  and  by  none  else  but  themselves,  and  they  who  have 
over  them  the  power  which  themselves  have ;  such  as  God,  and  under 
Him,  the  supreme  human  power,  their  own  princes.  Now  to  apply 
this  to  the  question  of  the  pope^s  power  in  giving  dispensations,  I  con- 
sider that.  First, 

To  establish  his  power  upon  any  words  of  scripture,  is  to  pretend 
that  his  power  of  dispensing  is  an  act  of  jurisdiction  and  direct  autho- 
rity, that  is,  that  he  hath  commission  to  do  it  with  or  without  reason 
or  cause  founded  in  the  thing  itself,  but  only  because  he  will ;  and  he 
that  does  so,  says  he  can  do  more  than  (as  many  of  the  most  learned 
Koman  doctors  say)  God  can  do:  for. He  dispenses  in  the  law  of 
nature  in  no  case  but  when  He  changes  the  matter,  in  the  prime  or 
second  instances  of  nature  respectively,  which  when  the  pope  can  do 
he  also  may  pretend  to  a  commission  of  being  lord  of  nature.  But  it 
is  certain  that  for  this  there  are  no  words  of  scripture.  But  secondly, 
if  this  power  of  dispensing  be  such  as  supposes  the  matter  already 
ehangea,  that  is,  that  there  is  a  just  cause,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient, 
but  is  not  so  to  him  who  is  concerned,  till  it  be  competently  declared, 
then  all  the  dispute  will  be  reduced  to  this,  whether  he  be  the  most 
probable  doctor :  for  to  expound  when  a  natural  obligation  ceases,  is 
not  an  act  of  power  but  ot  wisdom ;  and  that  the  pope  is  the  wisest 
man,  or  the  only  wise  man,  it  is  also  certain  that  there  are  no  words 
of  scripture  to  affirm  it.  But  besides  this  in  cases  of  this  nature,  there 
needs  no  dispensation,  for  the  law  ceases  of  itself;  as  in  contracts 
made  upon  condition,  when  the  condition  is  not  performed.  In  human 
laws  where  the  subject  is  bound  more  by  the  autnority  than  the  matter 
of  laws,  the  law  may  still  be  obligatory  after  the  ceasinff  of  the  rea- 
son or  matter  of  the  law ;  and  so  there  may  be  need  of  dispensation  : 
but  we  speak  here  of  laws  bound  on  us  by  God  and  nature,  in  which 
the  very  ceasing  of  the  matter  of  itself  d^penses  with  the  law.  But 
thirdly,  if  it  be  ^et  more  than  this,  and  that  in  a  changeable  matter. 
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I  mean  in  thin^  that  are  not  prime  instances  of  nature  and  of  lasting 
necessity^  but  in  human  contracts^  promises^  laws  and  vows^  which 
depend  upon  the  pleasure  and  choice  of  men,  but  yet  are  corroborated 
by  die  law  of  nature,  he  pretends  to  a  power  of  altering  the  case  so 
to  make  way  for  dispensation ;  then  the  pretence  reaches  to  this,  that 
the  pope  must  be  lord  of  actions  and  fortunes,  and  the  wills  of  others 
and  the  contracts  of  men;  that  is,  in  effect,  that  no  contract  shall  be 
Yalid  unless  he  please;  and  no  man  shall  choose  for  himself,  or  if  he 
does  he  needs  not  stand  to  it ;  and  no  man  can  have  a  right  trans- 
ferred to  him  by  a  contract,  but  it  can  be  rescinded  against  the  will 
of  the  interested  person :  and  if  he  can  have  any  such  power  to  do 
thus  much  mischief,  then  justice  will  be  the  most  contingent  thing 
in  the  world;  and  the  question  will  not  be  a  question  of  theology, 
but  of  empire,  and  temporal  regard :  and  therefore  for  this  no  words 
of  scripture  can  be  pretended,  because  no  words  of  scripture  of  the 
New  testament  ever  did  transfer  an  empire  or  temporal  power  to  a 
spiritual  person  for  a  spiritual  reason :  so  that  this  will  be  a  question 
of  war,  not  of  peace  and  religion.  To  which  I  add  this  by  way  of 
provision,  that  although  supreme  princes  have  in  some  cases  power 
to  sesdnd  contracts  of  their  subjects,  and  parents  of  their  children ; 
yet  this  is  only  in  their  own  circuits,  done  by  mutual  consent,  in  case 
of  public  necessity  or  utility,  of  which  by  reasQu  and  the  laws  they 
are  made  competent  judges ;  which  the  pope  also  may  have  in  his 
temporal  dominions  as  well  as  any  other  prince :  but  this  is  not  dis- 
pensation, but  the  annulling  of  contracts  or  promises;  it  makes  them 
not  to  be  at  all,  not  to  cease  after  they  have  a  being,  which  is  the 
nature  of  dispensation,  of  which  we  now  enquire.  But  the  matter 
of  this  question  and  the  particular  instance  as  it  relates  to  the  bishop 
of  Some  is  of  another  consideration. 

§  10.  6)  The  civil  law  can  add  to  the  law  of  nature,  not  only  new 
obhgations  by  affixing  temporal  penalties,  but  by  requiring  new  circum- 
stances to  corroborate  and  consummate  an  action :  not  that  the  civil 
law  of  a  prince  or  republic  can  annul  any  thing  which  nature  hath 
confirmed,  but  it  can  hinder  it  from  passing  into  a  civil  and  public 
warranty.  Thus  a  clandestine  contract  is  valid  by  the  law  of  nature, 
and  in  the  court  of  conscience  there  are  witnesses  and  judges  and  exe- 
cutioners and  laws  and  penalties  to  exact  the  performance  of  it :  but 
when  the  civil  or  ecclesiastic  law  hath  commanded  that  in  all  con- 
tracts of  marriage  there  should  be  witnesses,  it  must  mean  that  the 
contract  shall  not  be  acknowledged  for  legitimate  unless  there  be ; 
and  therefore  that  the  contract  must  be  solemnly  published  before  it 
be  civilly  firm.  No  civil  power  can  so  enioin  witnesses  as  that  if  the 
contract  be  made  without  witnesses  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  in  con- 
science; for  this  obligation  is  before  the  dvil  law,  and  is  Dound  b^ 
that  power  by  which  the  civil  power  hath  a  being.  But  the  civil 
power  which  cannot  annul  the  act  of  nature  and  conscience,  can 
superinduce  something  upon  it.    It  cannot  make  the  contractors  to 
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go  back  from  what  they  have  done,  but  to  proceed  to  something  more, 
that  what  was  finn  in  the  inward  may  be  confirmed  in  the  outward 
court.  By  our  laws  the  clandestine  contract  is  civilly  null  before 
pubh'cation ;  but  in  our  religion  we  believe  it  obligatory  in  conscience, 
and  that  it  must  come  into  publication.  But  by  the  laws  of  Bome 
the  whole  contract  is  nullified,  and  the  persons  disobliged,  and  the 
marriage  after  consummation  is  dissolved.  This  is  against  the  law  of 
nature,  but  the  other  is  a  provision  for  it  by  additional  securi^,  that 
is,  a  taking  care  that  the  contracts  of  nature  may  not  be  denied.  For 
the  confirmation  of  a  natural  contract  nothing  is  necessary  but  a 
natural  capacity  not  hindered  by  the  Lord  of  nature.  Whatsoever 
therefore  is  superinduced  upon  nature  cannot  disannul  that  to  which 
all  things  competently  necessary  are  inpedient ;  a  condition  brought 
in  by  a  less  power  cannot  invaUdate  that  which  before  that  condition 
was  valid :  but  as  civil  powers  derive  their  authority  from  natural 
laws  and  reason,  so  to  these  they  must  minister,  and  they  may  do  it 
by  addition  and  superfetation ;  but  they  may  not  violate  them  by 
irritation. 


ETTLE  XI. 

THAT  THB  OBLIGATION  TO  A  NATURAL  LAW  DOES  CEASB  IN  ANT  PABTICTTLAB^ 
IS  NOT  TO  BE  FBESUMEB  BT  EYEBT  ONE,  BUT  IS  TO  BB  DECLABED  BT  THB 
PUBLIC  VOICE 

§  1.  This  depends  upon  the  foregoing  discourses  and  is  consequent 
to  them.  For  the  several  dispensations  in  the  law  of  nature  being 
wrought  by  the  change  of  their  subject  matter,  the  rule  can  never  be 
changed,  because  that  is  eternal  and  is  abstract  from  matter ;  but  the 
law  may  be  dispensed  with,  because  that  is  twisted  with  matter  which 
is  not  eternal.  But  then,  because  the  several  matters  of  laws  can  be 
changed  by  several  powers  respectively,  that  power  which  alters  the 
matter,  and  consequently  dispenses  with  the  law,  must  by  some  evi- 
dence or  other  make  the  change  apparent.  If  God  by  His  power 
alters  the  case,  and  dispenses  in  the  law.  He  also  is  to  declare  it; 
because  He  must  do  more,  for  He  must  give  expressly  a  leave  to  do 
proportionable  actions :  He  having  bound  us  to  the  law  of  nature, 
leaves  us  so  till  He  tells  us  otherwise :  and  the  same  also  is.  the  case 
if  the  matter  be  changed  by  man ;  for  by  the  law  of  nature  we  being 
bound  to  obey  laws  and  perform  contracts,  must  remain  so  bound  till 
he  that  holds  the  other  end  of  the  string  lets  it  go  or  tells  us  it  is 
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untied;  because  he  hath  an  interest  in  it,  which  must  not  depend 
upon  the  reason  of  another,  but  upon  that  which  is  common  to  both. 
For  although  we  all  agree  that  every  rule  of  nature  is  unalterable, 
and  every  law  is  to  be  observed,  yet  in  every  thing  where  a  change 
can  be  pretended,  every  man's  reason  is  equal ;  and  therefore  is  not 
to  be  made  use  of  in  relation  to  others.  For  we  all  agree  that  theft 
is  evil,  but  whether  this  action  or  this  detention  be  theft,  men's 
reasons  oftentimes  cannot  agree ;  and  since  every  man's  reason  hath 
the  same  power  and  the  same  privilege,  no  man's  single  reason 
can  determine,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  yours  more  than 
mine.  But  therefore  it  is  that  there  must  be  some  common  reason 
to  declare  the  case,  and  the  man  to  be  at  liberty,  and  the  law  to 
be  loose. 

§  2.  This  hath  no  other  variety  in  it  but  this,  that  although  the 
public  voice  must  declare  concerning  those  instances  that  concern 
that  matter  of  laws  natural  which  is  m  her  keeping,  as  God  is  to  do 
in  those  in  whicli  only  He  hath  immediate  power ;  yet  every  private 
man  can  declare  the  obligation  of  a  natural  law  to  be  loose  when  he 
holds  one  end  of  the  string.  If  by  a  natural  law  Caius  be  tied  to  do 
me  an  act  of  kindness  and  justice,  it  is  my  right;  and  as  long  as  I 
will  demand  it,  I  hold  the  baud  of  the  natural  law  in  my  hand  :  but 
if  I  let  it  go,  and  will  quit  my  right,  the  obligation  is  off,  because  the 
matter  is  substracted.  The  reason  of  all  is  the  same.  No  man  is  a 
good  judge  in  his  own  case  where  there  is  the  interest  of  another 
twisted  with  it :  and  it  is  unequal  that  my  reason  should  govern  my 
neighbour's  interest,  or  that  his  should  govern  mine ;  this  would  be 
an  equal  mischief,  and  therefore  something  indifferent  to  both  must 
turn  the  balance,  that  there  may  be  equal  justice  and  equal  provision. 
But  if  a  man  will  quit  his  right  there  is  no  wrong  done.  He  can 
suflBciently  declare  his  own  wUl  and  acts*  of  kindness,  and  then  the 
law  that  combines  with  the  matter  takes  the  same  lot. 


BULB  xn. 

THZ  EXACTKESS  0?  NATUEAL  LAWS  IS  CAPABLE  OF  DTTEEFBETATION,  ASD  ICAY 
BE  ALLAYED  BT  EQUITY,  AND  PIETY,  AND  NECESSITY. 

§  1.  Whatsoever  can  be  dispensed  withal,  is  either  dispensed 
with  by  an  absolute  power  of  jurisdiction,  or  for  some  cause  in  the 

*  {'  and  the  acti/  C,  D.] 
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natare  of  the  thing :  and  if  the  laws  of  nature  can  cease  to  oblige 
without  reason,  but  by  the  will  and  the  command  of  the  supreme,  of 
God  himself,  much  more  may  the  same  will  and  power  do  it  when 
there  is  also  a  reason ;  and  if  there  be  a  reason  to  take  off  the  ob- 
ligation wholly  in  some  particulars,  then  much  ftther  may  there  be 
a  cause  to  take  off  some  part  of  the  exactness  upon  a  proportionable 
cause.  If  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  may  also  be  mterpreted  by 
equity ;  for  this  is  less  tnan  that  in  the  same  kind.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  restore  his  neighbour's  goods  when  they  are  demanded ;  but 
if  he  calls  for  his  sword  to  kill  a  man  withal,  there  is  equity  in  this 
case,  and  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  natural  law  if  I  refuse 
to  deliver  him  the  sword  when  he  is  so  violent  and  passionate.  To 
pay  debts  is  a  natural  law ;  but  if  a  rich  man  calls  for  a  sum  of 
money  which  is  his  due,  and  I  by  paying  him  to-day  shall  be  undone^ 
and  he  by  staying  till  next  week  snail  not  be  undone,  I  do  not  break 
the  law  of  nature  if  I  detain  the  money  a  little  longer  and  offer  him 
satisfaction  for  the  wrong,  if  he  have  received  any.  I  promised  my 
brother  to  see  him  upon  the  ides  of  March ;  in  my  journey  to  him  I 
broke  my  leg :  now  though  I  by  the  natural  law  am  bound  to  per- 
form promises,  and  it  is  possible  that  for  all  my  broken  leg,  I  might 
get  to  him  by  the  time,  yet  there  is  equity  in  it  and  piety  that  I  for- 
bear to  go  with  so  great  an  inconvenience.  Surgam  ad  sponsalia  quia 
promid,  quamvis  nan  concoxerint,  sed  nan  si  /ebriciUivero :  •  •  tuoat^ 
inquam,  tacita  excepiio,  si  potero,  si  deheho :  said  Seneca™.  There  is 
an  equity  and  a  reasonableness  in  all  these  things.  Hffice  ut  idem 
status  sit  cum  exigitur,  qui  fuit  cum  pramitterem :  if  the  case  be 
when  I  am  to  perform  as  it  was  when  I  promised,  then  I  am  bound 
pro  rata  j)ortione :  that  is, 

§  2.  1)  If  it  become  impossible,  I  am  wholly  disobliged. 

§  3.  2)  If  it  become  accidently  unlawful,  I  am  dispensed  with. 

4.  8)  If  it  become  intolerably  inconvenient,  I  am  in  equity  to  be 
relieved.  For  in  these  cases  it  is  no  breach  of  promise,  out  I  am 
just  if  I  desire  to  do  it,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  I  am  disabled,  in 
the  same  I  am  to  be  pitied.  Destituere  tevitas  non  erit,  si  aliquid 
intervenerit  navi  ;  . .  eadem  mihi  omnia  prasta,  et  idem  sum^ :  '  it  is 
not  levity  when  I  am  the  same,  but  my  powers  and  possibilities  are 
changed  or  lessened.' 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  and  practised  with  these  limita- 
tions : 

§  5.  1)  Not  every  change  of  case  can  excuse  or  lessen  or  alter 
the  obligation,  but  such  a  change  as  makes  the  person  pitiable,  or 
the  thing  more  vexatious  to  the  doer  than  it  could  be  of  advantage 
to  the  other. 

■  De  benef.,  lib,  iy.  [cap.  39.  torn,  l  p.  742.]  ■  [ibid.] 
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§  6.  2)  If  the  cause  does  not  continue^  the  first  equity  does  not 
disannul  the  obligation,  but  defers  it  onlyi  and  it  returns  when  the 
cause  ceases. 

§  7.  3)  The  obliged  person  as  he  is  not  wholly  disobliged  for  the 
time,  so  neither  for  the  thing  itself;  for  if  it  be  matter  of  interest, 
though  without  violation  of  nature's  law  it  may  be  deferred,  and  does 
not  bind  the  man  to  a  guilt,  yet  it  does  to  a  new  duty,  the  duty  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  him  who  suffered  injury ;  for  since  in  the  law 
of  nature  all  men's  rights  are  equal,  it  is  unnatural  and  unjust  that 
to  one  there  should  be  remission  and  ease  and  to  the  other  a  burden. 
For  no  man  is  to  be  better  by  the  hurt  and  injury  of  another. 

§  8.  4)  If  the  cause  be  less,  or  if  it  be  more,  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  unless  an  interpretative  leave  be  justly  or  reasonably  presumed. 
In  a  great  matter  every  man  is  presumed  so  charitable  as  to  oe  willing 
to  comply  with  his  brother's  need  or  sad  accident :  but  if  it  be  less, 
then  tue  interpretative  leave  must  be  presumed  upon  the  stock  of 
friendship  or  experience,  or  something  upon  which  wise  men  usually 
rdy.  Only  in  this  case,  the  presumption  ought  to  be  less  confident, 
and  more  wary. 

§  9.  This  rule  is  to  be  understood  principally  in  matters  of  justice 
and  relative  entercourses ;  for  in  matters  of  rehgion  and  sobriety  the 
case  is  different,  because  in  natural  religion  and  natural  measures  of 
sobriety  which  are  founded  in  prima  natura,  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  man's  soul  and  body,  in  the  first  laws  of  God,  and  the 
original  economy  of  the  body,  the  matter  is  almost  as  unalterable 
as  the  rule. 
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OF  THE  LAW  OP  NATURE,  OR  OP  ALL  MANKIND, 

AS  IT  IS  COMMANDED,  DIGESTED,  AND  PEBTECTED. 
BY  OUE  SUPREME  LAWGIVER 

JESUS     CHRIST. 

VIZ. 

OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW,  THE  aWSAT  RULE  OP  CONSCIENCE. 


EXILE  I. 


WHEN  THE  LAW  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  WAS  ESTABLISHED,  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  OR 
THE  LAW  OF  MOSES,  DID  NO  LONGER  OBLIOE  THE  CONSCIENCE. 

§  1.  The  doctors  of  the  Jews®  say  that  at  the  command  of  a  pro- 
phet, that  is,  of  one  that  works  miracles,  it  is  lawful  to  break  any 
commandment,  that  only  excepted  which  is  concerning  the  worship 
of  one  God.  Thus  at  the  command  of  Joshua  the  children  of  Isra^ 
brake  the  precept  of  the^bath  at  Jericho p,  and  Samuel^  and  Elias' 
offered  sacrifice  in  places  otherwise  than  the  law  appointed,  and  the 
priests  in  the  temple  did  kill  beasts  and  laboured  upon  the  sabbath, 
and  yet  were  blameless :  and  Circumcisio  pellit  sabbatum,  was  their 
own  proverb',  on  the  sabbath  they  circumcised  their  infants;  and 
the  prophet  Jeremy  was  author  to  the  Jews  in  secunda  domo,  that  is, 
after  they  were  taken  captive,  that  they  should  change  their  compu- 
tation by  months,  and  not  begin  with  Nisan. 

§  2.  For  God  being  the  supreme  lawgiver  hath  power  over  His 
own  laws,  as  being  a  creator  He  hath  over  His  own  creation ;  He 
that  gave  being  can  take  it  away,  and  the  law  may  be  changed  though 
God  cannot.  For  God  is  immutable  in  His  attributes,  but  His  works 
have  variety,  and  can  change  every  day ;  as  light  and  darkness  suc- 

o  Talmud,  tit  de  Synedrio.  [Martini  Uffolin.  thesatur.  antiq.  saer.,  torn,  ziv 

*Pugio  fidei/  part  iii.  dut  8.  cap.  12.  |  7.]  col  576 ;  R.  Akiba,  in  tract  talmnd.  de 

'  [Josh.  tL]  sabbato,  per  Sebast  Schmidt,  cap.  xix. 

«   1  Sam.  Tii  17 ;  ziiL  8.]  ?•  47.  ed.  4to.  Lips.  1670 ;  Mischna,  tit 

'   '  1  Kinn  xviii  19.1  ^e  sabbato,  cap.  19.  torn.  iL  p.  62.  ed.  foL 

•  [R.  EUeser,  in    Mechiltha,  apud  Amst  1698—1708.] 
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ceed  each  other,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  health  and  sickness, 
and  life  and  death,  and  perfect  and  imperfect ;  and  He  that  com- 
manded all  men  not  to  kiU,  might  give  a  commandment  to  Abraham 
that  he  should  kill  his  son,  ana  when  He  had  established  the  law  of 
Moses,  it  was  in  His  power,  without  any  imputation  or  shadow,  of 
change,  to  give  the  world  a  new  law,  and  a  better. 

§  3.  To  this  purpose  our  blessed  Lord  was  indued  with  power 
from  on  high  to  give  a  new  law,  for  He  was  a  gi^t  prophet,  and  did 
many  and  mighty  miracles,  and  advanced  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
only  true  Ood ;  and  brought  men  from  childish  and  imperfect  usages, 
to  the  natural,  spiritual,  manly,  and  perfective  manner  of  worshipping 
God :  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  a  chance  should  be  made : 
for  in  Moses'  law  the  rites  were  troublesome  and  imperfect,  charge- 
able and  useless,  not  able  to  wash  away  sins,  nor  to  perfect  the  spirits 
of  the  saints ;  it  exhibited  nothing  substantial,  but  by  shadows  pointed 
at  the  substance  to  be  revealed  afterwards ;  it  was  fitted  to  the  weak- 
ness of  imperfect  people,  and  in  some  very  great  instances  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  lives  and  piety  of  some  excellent  persons,  as  Moses  and 
David,  who  by  humility,  meekness,  forgiveness,  and  charity,  did  acts  of 
piety  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law ;  and  many  did  not  divorce  their 
wives,  and  yet  by  their  law  all  were  permitted  to  do  it :  for  it  might 
be  said  of  Moses  as  by  the  lawgiver  of  whom  Origen*  speaks,  who 
being  asked  if  he  had  given  to  his  citizens  the  best  laws,  he  answered, 
trt  oif  Toifs  KolBiirai  koXXIotovs,  ^A'  &v  rjbvvaTO  tov^  koXXIotovs* 
'  not  absolutely  the  best,  but  the  best  he  could,'  considering  the  inca- 

Eicity  and  averseness  of  his  citizens :  so  did  Moses,  he  gave  a  better 
w  than  ever  was  before,  and  the  best  which  that  people  and  the  state 
of  things  could  then  bear ;  but  it  was  but  for  a  time,  and  the  very 
nature  of  the  law  required  a  better  to  succeed  it,  and  therefore  He 
that  came  and  gave  a  better  was  not  to  be  rejected,  because  He  dis- 
annulled the  worse  :  ei  tk  oiroL  fikv  itpos  top  Karh  iftvaw  keyoficvop 
yAtrov  pCov  iL«t>op^vT€9  Koi  h  irpoa-loLVT  itv  Kci  ol  iroXkol,  oh  ra  iKTos 
lis  ra  iyaBh  tj  Koxh,  Koi  ra  rov  o'dfiaros  wa-avrois  inrtCkrjirTai,  vofxo- 
6er€V(n,  t(  tU  iv  top  TotJrwv  Trapo^^/xuv  vofiov  iofarpiim  ^Cov  '  if 
other  lawgivers,'  saith  Porphyry",  'regarding  that  middle  kind  of  life 
which  is  said  to  be  according  to  nature,  and  to  those  things  of  which 
men  are  capable,  who  esteem  things  good  or  evil  by  proportions  of 
the  body,  have  given  laws  symbohci^  yet  what  hurt  does  he  that 
brings  in  better  r 

§  4.  1)  For  first,  it  is  certain,  God  himself  did  permit  some 
things  in  Moses'  law  which  Himself  had  no  pleasure  in :  I  instance  in 
the  matter  of  divorces,  of  which  GK>d  by  the  prophet'  said,  ''  I  hate 
putting  away." 

§  5.  2)  The  promises  of  Moses*  law,  in  which  the  whole  obedience 
was  established,  and  for  which  it  was  exacted,  were  wholly  temporal 

*  AdT.  Cels.,  lib.  iil  [torn,  i  p.  499.]      p.  45.1 

*  Lib.  I  de  non  esn  anim.  [rap.  28.         ■  [Mai  ii.  16.] 
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and  related  to  this  life;  and  when  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  the 
nation  b^an  to  speak  openly  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  a 
life  to  come,  it  was  an  open  proclamation  of  the  imperfection  and 
change  of  that  law,  by  which  nothing  of  that  was  promised  and 
nothing  at  all  spoken  of,  by  which  mankind  should  by  obeying  God 
arrive  to  that  fehcity  which  all  wise  men  did  suppose  God  Ad  design 
to  him. 

§  6.  S)  Although  good  things  for  this  life  were  promised  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  ^et  toward  the  ena  and  expiration  of  it  the  nation  suf- 
fered a  new  dispensation  of  things ;  ana  the  godly  men  were  often 
persecuted,  and  the  whole  nation  continually  baffled  and  subdued  by 
him  that  would;  by  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeeans,  by  the  Persians 
and  by  Antiochus,  by  the  Syrians  and  the  Komans,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  they  should  expect  some  better  covenant  which  should 
be  verified  in  the  letter,  and  make  recompence  for  the  calamities  which 
their  best  men  here  did  suffer. 

§  7.  4)  The  laws  of  Moses  were  such  which  were  not  of  things 
naturally  and  originally  good,  but  which  did  relate  to  time  and  place 
and  person,  but  it  was  a  law  without  which  many  ages  of  the  world 
did  bve,  and  after  it  was  established  it  did  only  bind  that  people ;  for 
neither  did  Moses  persuade  his  father-in-law  Jethro  to  receive  that 
law,  neither  did  the  prophet  Jonas  persuade  it  to  the  Ninevites,  nor 
the  prophets  ever  reprove  the  not  oDserving  it,  in  the.  Assyrians,  or 
Egyptians,  the  Idumeans  and  Moabites,  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians, 
or  any  of  their  neighbours,  whose  vices  they  oftentimes  reproved 
severdy ;  and  the  best  men  of  the  first  and  second  world,  Abel  and 
Enoch,  Noah  and  Melchizedec,  Sem  and  Job,  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  yet  were  dear  to  God. 
But  if  the  law  had  consisted  of  essential  prime  and  natural  rectitudes, 
it  had  been  always  and  every  where ;  and  if  it  consist  not  of  such,  it 
is  not  fit  to  be  lasting,  but  itself  calls  for  a  change  when  all  the  body 
and  digest  of  laws,  excepting  some  few  that  were  before  that  law  and 
shall  be  for  ever,  either  were  experimente  of  their  obedience,  or  sig- 
nifications of  some  moral  dut^  implied  in  the  external  ritual,  or  com- 
pliances with  a  present  necessity,  and  to  draw  them  far  from  imitation 
of  the  vile  customs  of  the  nations,  or  were  types  and  shadows  of  some- 
thing to  come  thereafter. 

§  8.  5)  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  covenant  of  works,  and  stipulated 
for  exact  obedience,  which  because  no  man  could  perform,  and  yet  for 
great  crimes  committed  under  Moses'  law  there  was  there  no  promise 
of  pardon,  no  solemnity  or  perfect  means  of  expiation,  by  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  necessity  of  the  world  and  the  goodness  of  Gk)d  a 
change  was  to  be  expected. 

§  9.  6)  That  their  law  and  covenant  should  be  chan^  was  fore- 
told by  the  prophets,  particularly  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah^  ''I  will 
make  a  new  covenant  with  you  in  those  days,  and  in  your  minds  will 

'  [Jer.  xzzl  81,  &c ;  Pialm  1.,  li,  xL] 
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I  write  it :''  and  when  Gk>d  had  often  expressed  His  disliie  of  sacri- 
iices^  in  which  yet  the  greatest  part  of  the  legal  service  was  esta- 
blishedy  God  does  also  declare  what  that  is  which.  He  desires  instead  of 
it;  even  no  other  than  the  christian  law^  ''that  we  should  give  to 
every  one  their  due,  and  walk  humbljr  with  God*  /^  that  they  should 
obey  Him, ''  and  give  Him  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  and  a  broken 
heart  '^  and  if  tins  be  not  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  will  of  God 
for  the  abolition  of  the  mosaic  law,  then  let  this  be  added  which  was 
prophesied  by  Daniel^  "  The  Messias  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease/' 

§  10.  7)  It  was  prophesied^  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messias  the 
gentiles  also  should  be  the  people  of  God  :  but  therefore  they  were 
to  be  govenied  by  a  new  law,  for  Moses'  law  was  given  to  one  people, 
had  in  it  rites  of  difference  and  separation  of  themselves  from  all  the 
world,  and  related  to  solemnities  which  could  not  be  performed  but 
in  a  certain  place,  and  a  definite  succession  and  family;  which  things 
being  the  wall  of  partition  and  separation  because  Christ  hath  taken 
away  or  confounded  in  an  inseparable  mixture  and  confusion,  God 
hath  proclaimed  to  th^  Jews  that  Moses'  law  is  not  that  instance  of 
obedience  in  which  He  will  be  any  longer  glorified. 

§  11.  Erom  these  premises  the  pretence  of  the  Jews  for  the  eter* 
nity  of  Moses'  law  will  be  easily  answered.  For  whereas  they  say  that 
God  called  it  'an  everlasting  covenant;'  it  is  certain  that  even 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  word  '  everlasting'  did  not  always  si^ify  '  in- 
finitely,' but  to  a  certain  definite  period.  For  the  law  relatmg  to  the 
land  of  their  possession,  in  which  God  promised  to  them  an  everlast- 
ing inheritance ;  as  their  possession  of  the  land  is  everlasting,  so  is  the 
covenant,  and  they  expired  together :  for  all  the  demonstrations  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  all  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  all  the 
sermons  of  the  gospel,  all  the  arguments  which  were  taken  from  their 
own  books  could  not  persuade  them  to  relinquish  Moses'  law  and  ad-> 
here  to  Christ :  and  therefore  when  all  things  else  did  fail,  God  was 
pleased  to  give  them  a  demonstration  which  should  not  fail;  He 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  Moses*  law,  for  He  broke  their 
law  and  their  nation  in  pieces.  But  as  to  the  word  '  everlasting,'  and 
'  eternal/  it  was  usual  with  them  to  signify  but  to  the  end  of  a  life^ 
or  of  a  family,  and  therefore  much  rather  of  a  nation.  The  band  of 
marriage  is  eternal,  but  it  dies  with  either  of  the  relatives ;  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  is  for  ever,  but  that  for  ever  is  as  mortal  as  the 
prince.  Thus  idso  in  Moses*  law%  'The  servant  whose  ear  was 
bored  should  serve  for  ever/  that  was  but  till  the  year  of  jubilee ; 
and  Hannah  carried  up  her  son  to  the  temple  when  he  was  weaned 
that  he  might  abide  there  for  ever**.     Thus  the  priesthood  of  Phine- 

■  flia.  L,  Jer.  viL,  Micah  tL]  >•  ^l*] 

•  [chap.  ix.  27.]  «  [Exod.  xxi.  C] 

^  IJcr.  xxiil,  Im.  xUii.,  Malach.  ^  [1  Sam.  i.  22.] 
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has  was  said  to  be  fot  ever,  but  Ood  wbo  said  that  he  "  and  his  pos- 
terity should  walk  before  the  Lord  for  ever  V  did  put  a  period  onto 
it  in  Eli.  But  besides  this,  it  is  observable  that  the  law  and  cove- 
naut  of  Moses  according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  of  that  and  other 
nations  is  nscd  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  temporary  commands 
which  God  gave  to  persons  and  to  fimiilies,  and  to  the  nation  itself 
in  the  wilderness,  which  w^re  to  expire  as  it  were  with  the  business 
of  the  day,  but  this  was  to  be  for  ever,  even  as  long  as  they  enioyed  a 
being  in  the  land  of  their  covenant :  for  thus  we  mstinguish  the  laws 
of  peace  from  the  orders  of  war;  those  are  perpetual,  to  distinguish 
from  the  temp<»rality  of  these. 

§  12.  These  arguments  are  relative  to  the  Jews,  and  are  intended 
to  prove  the  abrogation  of  Moses*  law  against  them.  But  to  Chris- 
tians, I  shall  allege  the  words  and  reasons  of  the  New  testament,  so 
far  as  the  thing  itself  relates  to  conscience.  For  not  only  the  Jews 
of  old,  but  divers  christian  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  fifteen  in  immediate 
succession,  did  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  and  were  circum- 
cised'; the  converted  Pharisees,  the  Ebionites',  the  Gerinthians  and 
the  Nazarsei^  still  did  believe  that  Moses'  law  did  oblige  the  con- 
science :  and  amongst  us  there  are  or  have  been  a  great  many  Old 
testament  divines,  whose  doctrine  and  manner  of  talk,  and  arguments, 
and  practices  have  too  much  squinted  toward  Moses. 

§  13.  But  against  all  such  practices  or  pretences  I  produce  the 
decree  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  in  the  question  of  circumcision, 
the  abrogation  of  which  disannuls  the  whole  law;  ''for  I  Paul  say 
unto  you,  if  ye  be  circumcised  ye  are  debtors  to  keep  the  whole  law :" 
therefore  by  a  parity  of  reason,  we  are  not  debtors  to  keep  the  law, 
when  l^at  great  sacrament  and  sanction  of  the  law  is  annulled.  To 
this  purpose  are  those  frequent  discourses  of  the  holy  scriptures  of 
the  New  testament :  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  J6bn\ 
since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached :"  where  the  two 
terms  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  expressly  described,  John  the 
baptist  being  the  common  term  between  ^em  both,  so  that ''  now  we 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  graced ;"  "  we  are  dead  to  the  law  V* 
and 'that  band  being  separate,  we  are  married  to  a  new  husband,  even 
to  Christ,  "  who  is  also  our  high-priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchi- 
sedec,  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron ;  but  then  the  priesthood  being 
changed  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law^ ;''  for 
this  was  not  to  last  but  till  Christ s  coming,  ''for  the  law  was  given 
but  till  the  seed  should  come :"  till  then  '  we  were  under  the  law  as 

*  [1  Sam.  ii  30.]  [p.  125  aqq.]  berei*  Ixri.  [p.  698  sqq.] 
'  f  Eff  mptrofnjs, — Euaeh.  H.  E.  ir.  5.]      Damasc.,  TerK  *  NasaneL'  [De  hexca., 

*  Iren.p  lib.  i  cap.  26.  [p.  105.]  Hie-  cap.  xxix.  torn.  L  p.  82  D.]   Ang^U 
ron.   ad  Augustin.,  epist  Ixxxix.  [aL  hierea.  viii.  et  ix.  [torn.  TiiL  coL  7.] 
Ixxiy.  torn.  iy.  part  2.  coL  628.]  Euseb.         >  TLnke  xrl  16.] 
hist  ecclea.,  lib.  ill  [cap.  27.]  ^        —     '   "'  "^ 

^  EpipluuL,  herea.  xriii.  [p.  88  sqq.]         \ 
hsrea.  zxriil  [p.  110,-6.]  herea.  xxx. 
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under  a  school-master"/  but  '  when  faith  came^  we  are  no  longer 
under  this  psedagogy  :*  it  was  but '  until  the  time  appointed  of  the 
Father;'  and  to  tliis  purpose  S.  Paul  spends  a  great  part  of  the  epis- 
tles to  the  Bomans  and  Oalatians.  For  one  of  the  great  benefits 
which  we  receive  by  the  coming  of  Christ  is  that  we  are  now  treated 
with  by  a  covenant  of  faith^  that  is^  of  grace  and  pardoUj  of  repent- 
ance  and  sincere  endeavours;  the  covenant  of  Moses  being  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  works,  can  no  longer  oblige,  and  therefore 
neither  can  the  law ;  for  the  law  and  the  covenant  were  the  constitu- 
tive parts  of  that  whole  entercourse,  they  were  the  wliole  relation,  and 
tliis  is  that  which  S.  John  said^,  ''The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ :''  and  ever  since  He  was  made  our 
Lord  and  our  king  He  is  our  lawgiver  and  we  are  His  subjects,  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  which  "  He  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to 
His  Father." 

&  14.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  behind ;  for  not  all  Moses*  law 
is  disannulled,  for  some  is  enjoined  by  Christ,  and  some  is  of  eternal 
obligation ;  and  such  the  decalogue  seems  to  be :  the  next  enquiry 
therefore  is,  what  part  of  Moses'law  is  annulled  by  Christ.  To  this 
I  answer  by  parts. 


nailc 


RULE  II. 

THE  CEBSMOVIAL  LAW  OP  IC08BS  IB  WHOIliT  TOD). 

§  1.  Fob  this  is  that  hand  writing  of  ordinances  which  Christ 
iled  to  His  cross,  and  concerning  this  we  have  an  express  command 
recorded  by  the  apostle**, "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath 
days :"  and  concerning  the  difference  of  meats  not  only  their  own 
doctors  say,  the  precept  of  Moses  is  not  obligatory  any  where  but  in 
Palestine,  but  they  have  for^t  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  some  of 
them,  or  at  least  dispute  it,  which  is  not  likely  they  would  so 
strangely  have  lost,  if  the  obligation  also  had  not  been  removed. 
But  as  to  us  the  case  is  confessed :  for  all  the  arguments  before  al- 
leged proceed  of  this  part  of  the  mosaic  law,  if  of  any,  this  beuig 
chiefly  made  up  of  umbrages,  figures,  and  imperfect  services,  relative 
to  place  and  time,  to  famuies  and  separate  persons,  such  which  every 
change  of  government  could  hinder,  and  which  in  the  conflict  and 
concussion  with  other  laws  did  ever  give  place,  even  in  that  time 
when  they  were  otherwise  obligatory,  which  'could  not  cleanse  the 

-  GaL  iil  [19-25.]  '  [i.  17.]  *  [CoIobb.  u.  16.] 
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conscience,  nor  take  away  sins ;'  bat  were  a  burden  made  to  teach 
something  else,  like  letters  written  upon  little  cabes,  or  given  as  ap- 
pellatives to  slaves  that  the  children  who  were  waited  on  by  them 
might  learn  the  alphabet^* ;  but  else  they  were  a  trouble  to  no  real 
perfective  purpose  of  our  spirits. 

Quest. 

&  2.  I  know  but  of  one  difficulty  which  this  thing  can  meet  with^ 
and  that  is  made  by  the  scrupulous  enquiries  of  some  tender  or 
curious  persons,  who  suppose  the  difference  of  meats  not  to  be  so 
whoUv  taken  away,  but  tnat  still  under  the  laws  of  the  gospel  we  are 
bound  to  abstain  from  blood  and  from  things  strangled ;  pretending 
for  this  scruple  the  canon  of  the  apostles  at  Jeru»BdemS  which  en* 
joins  this  abstinence,  and  reckons  it  amongst  the  ra  ivayKtua,  things 
necessary :  and  this  was  for  a  long  time  used  and  observed  strictly 
by  the  Christians ;  of  which  we  have  testimony  from  that  law  of  Leo 
the  emperor%  where  having  forbidden  the  use  of  blood  staffed  in  the 
entrails  of  beasts,  he  affirms  that  in  the  old  law  and  in  the  gospel  it 
was  always  esteemed  impious  to  eat  it.  And  this  was  not  only  for 
the  present,  and  for  compliance  with  the  Jews,  that  by  the  obser- 
vance of  some  common  rites  the  gentile  converts  might  unite  with 
the  believing  Jews  into  one  common  church :  but  they  supposed 
something  of  natural  reason  and  decency  to  be  in  it ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  be  eternal,  as  being  a  part  of  that  law  which  God  gave  to 
Adam,  or  at  least  to  Noah  after  the  flood ;  for  they  who  use  to  eat 
or  drink  blood  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  ferity  and  cruelty  and  easi- 
ness of  revenge ;  and  if  Origen's  fancy  had  been  true,  it  had  been 
very  material,  for  he  supposed  that  the  devils  were  fed  with  blood : 
but  however,  certain  it  is  that  the  church  did  for  divers  ages  most  re- 
ligiously abstain  from  blood,  and  it  was  the  great  ai^ument  by  which 
the  primitive  Christians  did  confute  the  calumnies  of  the  heathens  im- 
puting to  them  the  drinking  of  human  blood ;  they  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  do  that,  who  so  religiously  abstained  from  the  blood  of  beasts, 
as  we  find  it  argued  in  Tertullian",  Miimtius^  and  Eusebius^,  who  also 
tells  of  BibUs'  that  she  rather  would  die  than  eat  blood  in  a  pudding; 
and  in  the  canons  commonly  called  apostolical  i^  it  is  forbidden  to  a 
clergyman  to  eat  blood,  uucfer  pain  of  deposition,  to  a  layman  under 
excommunication ;  which  law  was  mentioned  and  supposed  obliga- 
tory in  the  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Gbingra',  and  long  after  by 
the  canon  of  the  council  in  Trullo%  by  the  council  of  Worms  under 

'  [Philostr.  in  vit  Herod.  Attic,  eap.  '  Can.  Ixiii.   [al.  It.  Cotelcr.  patr. 

X.]  apost,  torn.  i.  p.  450.]  Vide  etiam  Cle- 

«  Acta  XY.  [20.]  •  ment  Alez.,  Pedag.  lib.  iiu  cap.  8.  [p. 

»  NoTeL  Iviii.  [p.  114w  ed.  Svo.  Par.  267.]  Niceph.  [hist  ecclea.,  lib.  ir.  cap. 

1^60.]  17.]  et  idem  videre  est  apud  Lneianam 

■  In  ApoL  cap.  ix.  [p.  10  A.]  in  Peregr.  [cap.  xvi  torn.  yiii.  p.  27a.] 
«  In  OcUvio.  [cap.  xxx.]  ■  [ConciL,  torn.  I  coL  5SS  D.] 

•  Ecdes.  hist.,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  [p.  208.]  •  f  Sive  Qainiaezt,  can.  Ivml  torn. 

■  [al.  •  BibUaa.*— Cf.  vol.  v.  p.  82.]  iii,  col.  16S5.] 
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Ludovicas  Pias,  cap.  hpv.\  by  Pope  Zechary  iu  his  epistle  to  Boni- 
face° ;  and  from  hence  the  penitential  books  had  warrant  enough  to 
impose  canonical  penances  upon  them  that  did  taste  this  forbidden 
dish :  and  that  they  did  so  is  known  and  confessed. 

§  3.  Bat  to  the  question  and  enquiry,  I  answer,  1)  That  the  absti* 
nence  from  blood  is  not  a  law  of  nature  or  of  eternal  rectitude ;  as 
appears,  first  in  that  it  was  not  at  all  imposed  upon  the  old  world,  but 
for  a  special  reason  given  to  the  postenty  of  Noah  to  be  as  a  bar  to 
,  the  ferity  and  inhuman  blood-tliirstiness  of  which  the  old  giants  were 
guilty,  and  possibly  others  might  afterwards.  For  the  Jews  reckon 
but  six  precepts  given  to  Adam  and  his  posterity  after  the  fall^.  The 
first  against  strange  worship.  The  second  of  the  worshipping  the 
true  God.  The  third  of  the  administration  of  justice.  The  fourth 
of  disclosing  nakedness,  or  a  prohibition  of  uncleanne^.  The  fifth 
against  sheading  blood.  The  sixth  against  theft :  and  indeed  here 
are  the  heads  of  all  natural  laws ;  but  because  the  old  world  grew 
cruel  to  beasts,  and  the  dants  were  degenerated  into  a  perfect  ferity, 
and  lived  on  blood,  therefore  it  pleased  God  to  superadd  this  to  Noah, 
that  they  should  not  eat  blood ;  that  is,  that  they  should  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  beasts  that  were  alive,  that  is,  flesh  with  the  blood :  and  it 
is  not  to  be  despised  that  the  drinking  of  blood  is  not  forbidden,  but 
the  eating  only;  meaning  that  the  blood  was  not  the  main  intention 
of  the  prohibition,  but  living  flesh,  that  is,  flesh  so  long  as  the  blood 
runs  from  it :  'flesh  with  the  life  thereof,'  that  is,  '  with  the  bloody' 
so  run  the  words  of  the  commandment;  and  therefore  the  doctors  of 
the  Jews  expressed  it  by  the  not  tearing  a  member  of  any  live  crea- 
ture, which  precept  was  the  mounds  of  cruelty,  God  so  restraining 
them  from  cruelty  even  to  beasts,  lest  they  might  learn  to  practise  it 
upon  men.  For  God  sometimes  places  some  laws  for  defensatives  to 
others,  and  by  removing  men  afar  off  from  impiety  He  secures  their 
more  essential  duty.  2)  But  even  this  very  precept  is  by  all  the 
world  taught  to  yield  to  necessity  and  to  charity,  and  cruelty  to  beasts 
is  innocent  when  it  is  charity  to  men :  and  tlicrefore  though  we  do 
not  eat  them,  yet  we  cut  living  pigeons  in  halves  and  apply  them  to 
the  feet  of  men  in  fevers',  and  we  rip  the  bellies  of  sheep,  of  horses, 
of  oxen,  to  put  into  them  the  side  of  a  paralytic;  and  although  to 
rude  people  and  ignorant  such  acts  of  security  were  useful,  yet  to 
Christians  it  is  a  disparngement  to  their  most  excellent  institution, 
and  the  powers  and  prevalencies  of  God's  spirit,  to  think  they  are  not 
upon  better  accounts  secured  in  their  essential  duty.<  The  Jews  were 
defended  from  idolatry  by  a  proliibition  even  of  making  and  having 
images,  but  he  is  but  a  weak  Christian  who  cannot  see  pictures  with- 
out  danger  of  giving  them  worship.     S)  The  secret  is  explicated  by 

^  [torn.  V.  col.  746  A.]  •  [Gen.  ix.  4.] 

*  [  Epist  L  cap.  8.  coocilL,  torn.  iii.  '  [Compare  Evelyn's  life  of  Mrs.  Go- 

coL  1882.]  dolphin,  p.   148.  ed.  Sto.  Lond.   1848; 

'  [See  Selden,  de  jur.  nat.  et  genti  Pepys*  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.  ed.  iii.  Bvq. 

lib.  I  cap.  10.]  Loud.  1818,  9.] 
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God  in  the  plaoe  where  He  made  the  law :  it  was  iirst,  a  direct  de- 
sign to  introdnoe  mercy  into  the  worlds  b^  taking  care  even  of  beasts ; 
and  secondly,  it  was  an  outer  goard  against  the  crime  of  homicide : 
and  Irenseos,  Tertullian,  S.  Cyprian,  and  S.  Ambrose  expound  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  affair  to  be  nothing  else  but  a  prohibition  of 
homicide ;  for  as  Qod  would  haye  men  be  gentle  to  beasts',  so  if 
beasts  did  kill  a  man,  it  should  be  exacted  of  them^ :  neither  the 
man's  dominion  over  the  beast  could  warrant  his  cruelty  over  them, 
nor  the  want  of  reason  in  beasts  bring  immunity  if  they  killed  a  man^ 
and  the  consequent  and  puroose  of  both  these  is  expressed,  ver.  6, 
"  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blooa,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;"  and 
all  this  put  together  is  a  demonstration  how  dear  lives  are  to  God : 
even  the  life  of  beasts  is  in  one  sense  sacred;  for  even  then  when 
they  were  given  to  man  for  food,  yet  the  Ufe  was  not,  they  must  first 
be  dead  bdore  they  might  be  eaten,  but  therefore  the  life  of  man  was 
sacred  in  all  senses,  and  should  be  required  of  man  and  b^ist.  But 
tliat  God  doth  even  take  care  for  oxen  in  the  matter  of  life,  appears 
in  this  prohibition,  ''flesh  with  the  life  thereof  ye  shall  not  eat;"  that 
is,  you  shall  not  devour  the  flesh  even  while  it  is  alive,  for  the  blood 
is  the  life  thereof;  that  is,  when  the  blood  is  gone  you  may  eat,  till 
then  it  is  presumed  to  be  alive.  Now  there  can  be  no  other  meaning 
of  the  reason,  for  if  blood  were  here  directly  prohibited  to  be  taken 
and  drunk  or  eaten,  this  reason  could  not  have  concluded  it,  'be- 
cause it  is  the  life,  therefore  you  may  not  eat  it,'  beins  no  better  an 
argument  than  this;  'you  may  not  eat  the  heart  of  a  beast,  for  it  is 
the  life  thereof;'  but  the  other  meaning  is  proper,  'ye  shall  not  eat 
flesh  with  the  blood  which  is  the  life  thereof,'  that  is,  so  long  as  the 
blood  runs,  so  long  ye  must  not  eat ;  for  so  long  it  is  alive,  and  a 
beast  may  be  killed  but  not  devoured  aUve.  So  that  the  prohibition 
of  blood  is  not  direct  in  the  precept,  but  accidental;  blood  is  for- 
bidden as  it  is  the  sign  of  life  and  the  veAiculum  of  the  spirits,  the 
instruments  of  life* ;  and  so  long  as  it  runs,  so  long  the  life  abides 
ordinarily ;  and  therefore  Zonaras  in  his  notes  upon  the  council  of 
Gangra^  expounds  the  word  at/ia  or  blood  supposed  in  that  canon  as 
unlawful  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  by  i(  ^Trin^devo-ecos  t}lf6fi€vov  koL  mffy" 
irSfA€vov,  blood  diligently  or  fast  running  or  following  the  wound^  and 
thick ;  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  blood  digested,  to  distinguish  it  from 
serum  sanguinis,  or  the  watery  blood  that  is  seen  in  beasts  after  they 
have  bled,  that  they  might  not  have  scruple  in  minutes  and  little 
superstitions:  x^P^^  iTTirqbfvTov  atfMTos,  'without  active  blood,' 
so  Balsamo ' :  and  it  is  not  impertinent  to  the  main  enquiry  that  it 
be  observed  that  the  Jews  use  '  life'  instead  of  '  blood,'  and  so  does 
the  vulgar  Latin,  that  we  might  tlie  easier  understand  the  meaning 

*  [ver.  4w]  ^  [Apud    Bevereg.  synodie^  torn.  L 

J  [ver.  5.]  p.  418  A.] 

Vide    S.  Aug.   contra  adTersarinm  *■  [^*de  industria  decootum/  interpr. 

Icgis  et  prophetarum.   [lib.  il  cap.  6.  Gentian.  Hcrvet] 

torn.  viii.  col.  592.]  *  [ibi*'.,  p.  417  F.] 
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to  be  of  'lifcy'  or  'living  blood.'  But  then  this  is  nothing  to  eating 
the  blood  when  the  beast  is  certainly  dead^  and  therefore  it  is  observ- 
able that  they  who  did  make  a  scruple  of  eating  blood  did  not  all  of 
them  make  a  scruple  of  eating  things  strangled  in  which  the  blood 
lemained;  and  therefore  in  some  copies  of  the  apostolical  decree 
mentioned  Acts  xv.  the  word  itviktov  or  '  strangled^  is  left  out^  and 
S.  Austin"^  observes  that  in  his  time  in  Africa  the  Christians  did  not 
severely  abstain  from  things  strangled.  For  if  the  case  were  the  same 
between  blood  running  and  blood  settled  and  dead,  then  the  reason 
of  the  commandment  were  nothing  or  not  intelligible;  and  besides 
it  would  breed  eternal  scruples^  since  in  the  very  killing  of  beasts 
there  will  some  blood  remain,  and  in  the  neck  pieces  and  some  veins 
every  body  hath  observed  some  blood  remaining  even  after  the  efiu- 
flion  by  the  knife.  4)  This  could  not  be  a  law  of  nature,  because  not 
mentioned  by  Christ  in  aU  His  law,  which  I  have  already  proved  to 
be  a  perfect  digest  of  the  natural  law :  only  that  sense  of  it  which  I 
have  now  given  is  involved  in  a  kw  of  nature,  and  consequently  en« 
joined  by  Christ,  viz.  under  the  precepts  of  mercy,  according  to  that 
saying  of  the  wise  man*,  'a  good  man  will  be  merciful  to  his  beast :' 
and  tiie  Athenians  put  a  boy  to  death  because  he  took  delight  to 
prick  out  the  eyes  of  birds  and  so  let  them  fly  for  his  pastime,  as 
supposing  that  he  who  exercised  his  cruelty  upon  birds  being  a  boy 
would  in  time  destroy  men  too.  5)  Upon  the  account  of  this  inter- 
pretation we  are  to  distinguish  the  material  part  from  the  formal; 
the  blood  as  it  is  such  a  substance  from  the  blood  as  it  is  alive :  just 
as  the  cidttAo^vra  are  to  be  differenced ;  for  to  eat  the  meat  when  it 
is  sold  in  the  shambles  is  a  thing  indifferent,  said  S.Paul^,  though 
it  was  offered  to  idols;  but  this  very  meat  might  not  be  eaten  in  tlie 
temples,  nor  any  where  under  that  formality,  as  S.  Paul  there  dis- 
courses ;  and  therefore  what  the  apostles  in  their  letter  to  the  churches 
call  €itc»k60vTa^,  S.  James  in  the  decision  of  the  question  calls  dXi- 
oyriiiaTa  t<Sp  €tb(aXmv,  '  pollutions  of  idok,'  that  is,  all  communica- 
tions  in  their  idolatrous  portions  and  services ;  and  so  it  is  for  blood, 
abstain  from  life-blood,  or  blood  that  runs  while  the  beast  is  dying, 
that  is,  devour  not  the  flesh  while  the  beast  is  alive,  be  not  cruel  and 
unmerciful  to  your  beast :  but  if  blood  be  taken  in  its  own  materiality 
when  the  beast  is  dead,  it  may  be  eaten  as  other  things,  without  scruple ; 
they  being  both  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  same  obligation : 

There  is  a  letter  and  a  spirit  in  both  of  them.  6)  One  thing  only  I 
shall  add  to  make  this  appear  to  have  been  relative,  temporal,  and  cere- 
monial ;  and  that  is,  that  when  God  was  pleased  to  continue  the  com- 
mand to  the  sons  of  Israel  in  Hoses'  law,  He  changed  the  reason,  only 

■  [Contr.  Faast  ManiclL,  lib.  zxziL  *  Tl  Cor.  x.  25.] 

eun.  18.  torn.  tuL  col.  457.]  '  lActit  xv.  20.] 

•  [PiOT.  xii  10.]  '  Phocyl.  [?] 
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reciting  the  old  reason  for  which  it  was  imposed  to  the  posterity  of 
Noah,  and  superadding  a  new  one  as  relating  to  themselves :  *'  For 
the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul'/'  So  that  to  the  blood  there 
was  superadded  a  new  sacredness  and  religion,  it  was  typical  of  the 
great  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  the  blood  of  which  was  a  holy  thing, 
and  it  was  also  instrumental  to  their  sacrifices  and  solemnities  of  their 
present  religion :  and  therefore  this  ritual  is  to  cease  after  that  the 
great  sacrifice  is  offered,  and  the  great  effusion  of  blood  is  past  But 
as  they  had  a  new  reason,  so  also  had  they  a  new  injunction,  and 
they  were  interdicted  the  eating  of  any  thing  strangled :  which  they 
taking  to  be  a  pursuance  of  the  precept  given  to  Noah,  were  the  more 
zealous  of  it ;  and  lest  their  zeal  might  be  offended,  the  first  Chris- 
tians in  their  societies  thought  fit  to  abstain  from  it.  But  this  ever 
had  a  less  obligation  than  the  former,  and  neither  of  them  had  in 
their  letter  any  natural  obligation;  but  the  latter  was  introduced 
wholly  upon  the  levitical  account,  and  therefore  did  cease  with  it. 
7)  After  this  so  plain  and  certain  commentary  upon  this  precept  I 
shall  the  less  neea  to  make  use  of  those  other  true  observations  made 
by  other  learned  persons ;  as  that  this  canon  was  made  for  a  tempo- 
rary compliance  of  the  gentile  proselytes  with  the  Jewish  converts; 
that  this  was  not  a  command  to  abstain  firom  blood,  or  strangled,  but 
a  declaration  only  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  circumcision,  but 
they  already  having  observed  the  other  things,  it  was  declared  they 
need  go  no  further ;  that  whereas  these  things  were  said  to  be  neces- 
sary, iirivayKcs,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  absolute  but  relative ; 
for  it  is  i-n  ipiyicqs  (x^iv,  '  to  have  a  thing  under  some  necessary 
condition,'  and  so  it  happened  to  them  to  whom  the  apostles  wrote ; 
for  they  were  gentile  proselytes  before  they  were  Christians,  and  so 
were  tied  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  before  the  Jews 
M'ould  converse  with  them,  and  therefore  that  this  did  not  concern 
the  gentiles  after  they  were  an  entire  church;  for  although  it  did 
while  the  separation  lasted,  and  that  there  were  two  bishops  in  some 
great  churches,  as  in  Borne  and  Ephesus,  yet  when  the  church  was 
of  gentiles  only,  or  conversed  not  with  Jews,  this  could  not  relate  to 
them.  That  blood  should  be  forbidden  in  the  formality  of  meat  is 
infinitely  against  the  analogy  of  the  gospel ;  the  decretory  and  dog- 
matical words  of  Christ*  being, '  that  nothing  which  enters  into  the 
mouth  defiles  a  man :'  and  the  words  of  S.  Paul  are  permissive  and 
preceptive,  "  whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat,  asking  no  ques- 
tion for  conscience  sake :  for  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the 
worse* :"  and  "  the  kingdom  of  God  consisteth  not  in  meat  and  drink, 
but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  holy  Ghost".''    The 

»  [LcTit.  XTiL  U.]  t  n  Cpr.  x.  25.] 

•  [Matt.  XV.  11.]  ■  tRom.  juy.  17.] 
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result  is  this^  that  blood  as  it  is  a  meat  cannot  be  supposed  here  to 
be  directly  forbidden  as  naturally  unlawful,  or  essentially  evil,  or  of 
a  proper  turpitude :  but  if  the  apostles  had  forbidden  the  very  eating 
of  blood  as  ineat^  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  temporary  and  relative 
command  which  might  expire  by  the  ceasing  of  the  reason,  and  did 
expire  by.  desuetude;  but  since  it  was  not  so,  but  a  permitting  the 
gentile  proselytes  and  encouraging  them  for  present  reasons  to  abstain 
from  running  or  life-blood  in  the  sense  above  explicated,  according 
to  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  doctors  and  their  disciples,  it  no  way  can 
oblige  Christians  to  abstain  from  blood  when  it  is  dead,  and  altered, 
and  not  relative  to  that  evil  which  was  intended  to  be  forbidden  by 
Ood  to  Noah,  and  was  afterwards  continued  to  the  Jews.  I  end  this 
with  the  words  of  Tertullian',  Claves  maoelli  tibi  tradidit,  permit- 
tens  esui  omnia  ad  eotuMuendam  idolothytorum  exceptionem:  'God 
hath  given  to  us  the  keys  of  the  shambles,  only  He  hath  forbidden 
the  pollution  of  idols :  in  all  other  things  you  have  your  liberty  of 
eating.' 

§  4.  1)  I  am  only  now  to  eive  an  account  of  the  ancient  churches, 
why  so  pertinaciously  and  so  long  they  refused  to  eat  boiled  blood, 
or  any  thing  of  that  nature :  but  for  that  it  is  the  less  wonder  when 
we  consider  that  they  found  it  enjoined  by  all  the  churches  where  the 
Jews  were  mingled,  and  the  necessity  lasted  in  some  places  till  the 
apostles  were  dead,  and  the  churches  were  persecuted ;  and  then  men 
used  to  be  zealous  in  little  things,  and  curious  observers  of  letters ; 
and  when  the  succeeding  ages  had  found  the  precedents  of  martyrs 
zealous  in  that  instance,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  thought  the  article 
sufficiently  recommended  to  them.  2)  But  if  we  list  to  observe  that 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers  were  then  very  busy  and  interested  in 
the  persuasions  of  men  and  sects,  and  Pythagoras  and  Plato  and 
Socrates  had  great  names  amongst  the  leading  Christians,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  in  the  percolation  something  of  the  relish  should  remain, 
especially  having  a  warrant  so  plausible  to  persuade,  and  so  easy  to 
mistake  as  this  decretal  of  the  apostles,  and  the  example  of  the 
ancients  living  in  that  time  which  the  heathens  called  the  golden 
age; 

Nam  vetus  iUa  sUa 

non  poUuit  ora  cruore'. 

Single  life,  and  abstinence  from  certain  meats,  and  refusing  of  bloody 
and  severity  of  discipline,  and  days  of  abstinence  were  sometimes 
persuaded,  sometimes  promoted,  sometimes  urged,  sometimes  made 
more  necessary,  by  the  Montanists,  the  Essenes,  the  Manichees,  the 
Novatians,  the  Encratites,  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  very  heathen 
themselves ;  when  because  they  would  pretend  severity  it  became  fit 
that  the  Christians  sliould  not  be  or  seem  inferior  to  them  in  self- 
denial,  discipline,  and  austerities.  But  I  shall  make  no  more  con- 
jectures in  this  matter,  since  if  the  church  at  that  time  did  enjoin  it, 

*  De  jejunlu.  [cop.  xy.  p.  553  A«]  '  O^id.  metam.,  lib.  xt.  [96.] 
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the  canon  was  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  may  be  in  some  places  it  was 
practised  upon  that  stock;  npon  any  other  just  ground  it  coold  not^ 
as  I  have  already  proved.  Only  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  bat  in  the 
western  chorch  where  this  decree  and  the  consequent  custom  was 
quickly  worn  out,  though  it  lasted  longer  even  to  this  day  in  the 
Greek  church,  and  Balsamo*  inveighs  against  the  Latins  for  their 
carelessness  in  this  article,  yet  there  were  some  intervals  in  which  by 
chance  this  decree  did  prevail;  but  it  was  when  the  bishops  of  Borne 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  Old  testament 
from  the  New,  but  in  some  particulars  did  judaize.  I  instance  in  pope 
Zechary*  before  mentioned,  who  in  his  decretal  to  Boniface  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  is  very  curious  to  warn  him  to  forbid  all  Christians 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  they  should  abstain  from  some  certain  sorts 
of  birds,  as  jack-daws,  crows,  and  storks,  but  especially  that  Chris- 
tians should  eat  no  hares,  nor  beavers,  nor  wila  horses :  and  the 
council  of  Worms^  determined  something  to  the  like  purpose,  not 
much  wiser;  but  what  was  decreed  then  was  long  before  reproved 
by  S.  Austin^',  afiSrming  that  if  anv  Christian  made  a  scruple  of 
eating  strangled  birds  in  whom  the  blood  remained,  he  was  derided 
by  the  rest :  and  that  this  thing  which  was  useful  in  the  infancy  of 
the  church  should  be  obtruded  upon  her  in  her  strength,  is  as  if  we 
should  persuade  strong  men  to  live  upon  milk  because  their  tender 
mothers  gave  it  them  as  the  best  nourishment  of  their  infancy. 

§  5.  This  thing  being  cleared  I  know  no  other  difSculty  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  meats  in  particular,  or  the  retention  of  the  cere* 
monial  law  in  general,  or  in  any  of  its  instances,  but  what  will  more 
properly  be  handled  under  other  titles. 


ETJLBin. 

THE  JimiCIAL  lAW  Or  HOSES  18  AXTKULLED  OK  ABBOOATED,  Aim  BSTAIK8  NO 
OBLIGINO  POWEB  EITHEB  IN  WHOLE  OB  IN  FABT  OVEB  ANT  CHBISTIAN 
PBINCE,  COMMONWEALTH,  OB  FEBSON. 

§  1.  EiTH£B  the  judicial  was  whollv  civil,  or  it  was  part  of  the 
peUgion.  If  it  was  wholly  secular  and  civil,  it  goes  away  with  that 
commonwealth  to  whom  it  was  given ;  if  it  was  part  of  the  rehgion 
it  goes  away  with  the  temple,  with  the  lawgivers'  authority  by  cession 
to  the  greater,  with  the  priesthood,  with  the  covenant  of  works,  with 
the  revelation  and  reign  of  the  Messias :  and  though  the  instances 
of  this  law  proceeding  from  the  wisest  lawgiver  are  good  guides  to 
princes  and  commonwealths  where  the  same  reasons  are  applicable  in 

'  [In  can.  apost.,  Ixiii.,  apud  Beyereg.         ^  [cap.  Ixr.  torn.  t.  col.  746  A.] 
synodic,  tom.  i.  p.  41  C]  *  Contr.  Faust  Manich.   [lib   xzzii. 

*  [Epist.  xii.  torn.  iii.  col.  1016  D.  cap.  18.  torn,  rlil  col.  457  D.] 
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like  circamiiances  of  things^  and  in  equal  capacities  of  the  snbject^^ 
\et  it  is  wholly  without  obligation.  In  the  judicial  law  theft  was 
not  punished  with  deaths  but  with  the  restitution  of  four-fold ;  and 
unless  the  necessities  of  a  republic  shall  enforce  it^  it  were  consonant 
to  the  design  of  christian  religion^  the  interests  of  souls^  their  value 
and  pity^  that  a  life  should  not  be  set  in  balance  over  against  a  sheep 
or  a  cup.  In  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  adultery  was  punished  with 
death ;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  for  a  commonwealth  to  write  after 
this  copy  unless  they  have  as  great  reason  and  the  same  necessity, 
and  the  same  effect  be  likely  to  be  consequent;  it  was  higldj  fitting 
there^  where  it  was  so  necessary  to  preserve  the  genealogies,  and 
where  every  family  had  honours  and  inheritances  and  expectations  of 
its  own,  and  one  whole  tribe  expected  in  each  house  the  revelation 
of  the  Messias,  and  where  the  crime  of  adultery  was  infinitely  more 
inexcusable  by  the  permission  of  divorces  and  polygamy  than  it  can 
with  as.  But  with  us,  and  so  in  every  nation,  many  considerations 
ought  to  be  ingredient  into  the  constitution  of  a  capital  law ;  bat 
they  have  their  liberty,  and  are  only  tied  up  with  the  rules  and 
anidogies  of  the  christian  law :  only  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  is  not 
to  be  pretended  as  an  example  and  rule  to  us  because  it  came  from  a 
divine  principle,  unless  every  thing  else  fit  it  by  which  the  propor- 
tions were  made  in  that  commonwealth;  for  although  Ooa  made 
aprons  for  Adam  and  Eve,  it  would  not  be  a  comely  fashion  for  the 
gaUants  of  our  age  and  countries.  But  concerning  this  who  desires 
to  see  long  and  full  discourses,  I  refer  him  to  Guilielmus  Zepperus 
De  legUmt  MosaicU,  and  the  preface  of  Calvin  the  lawyer  to  his 
Themis  Hebrao-Bomana, 

§  2.  But  the  thing  in  general  is  confessed,  and  the  arguments  now 
alleged  make  it  certain ;  but  then  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  every 
particular  when  it  is  confessed  to  be  so  in  tlie  general,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, since  there  are  no  exceptions  or  reservations  of  any  particular 
in  the  new  law,  the  law  of  Christianity.  But  in  two  great  instances 
this  article  hath  difficulty ;  the  one  is  I)  The  approach  of  a  man  to 
bis  wife  during  her  usual  term  of  separation,  2.)  The  other  is  con- 
cerning the  degrees  of  kindred  hindering  marriage ;  both  which  being 
taken  express  care  of  in  the  judicial  law,  and  yet  nothing  at  all  said 
of  them  m  the  laws  of  Christ,  are  yet  supposed  to  be  as  obligatory  to 
Christians  now,  as  to  the  Jews  of  old.  Of  these  I  shall  now  give 
account  because  they  are  of  great  use  in  the  rule  of  conscience,  and 
with  much  unquietness  and  noise  talked  of,  and  consciences  affticted 
with  prejudices  and  authority,  with  great  names  and  little  reasons. 

Quest 

§  8.  Whether  the  judicial  law  of  mutual  abstinence  in  the  days  of 
women's  separation  obliges  Christian  pairs  ? 

§  4.  The  judicial  law  declared  it  to  be  twice  penaL  Once  it  only 
inferred  a  legal  uncleauncss  for  seven  days,  Levit.  xv.  24.    But  in 
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Levit.  XX.  18^  it  is  made  capital  to  them  both;  ''they  ahall  be  both 
cut  off  from  the  people." 

§  5.  From  hence  Aquinas,  Alexander  of  Ales^  Bonaventure,  and 
Scotus  affirm  it  to  be  a  mortal  sin  for  a  husband  then  to  approach 
to  her:  Paludanus  and  Cajetan  deny  it;  and  amongst  the  casuists 
it  is  with  great  difference  affirmed  or  denied ;  but  with  very  trifib'ng 
preteucesi  as  if  they  were  to  give  laws,  and  not  to  inform  con- 
sciences upon  just  grounds  of  reason  or  religion. 

§  6.  They  who  suppose  it  to  be  unlawful  affirm  this  law  to  be 
ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral.  It  is  ceremonial,  because  it  inferred 
a  legal  impurity,  or  separation  for  seven  days.  It  is  judicial,  by  its 
appendent  sentence  of  death,  and  a  capital  infliction.  It  is  morale 
because  it  is  against  charity,  as  being  hurtful  to  the  child  in  case  any 
be  begotten  by  such  approaches.  The  whole  ceremoniality  of  it  is 
confessedly  gone,  but  the  punishment  of  it  in  the  judicial  law  being 
capital  they  urge  it  as  an  argument  that  it  is  moral.  So  that  the  whole 
weight  lies  upon  this :  that  which  was  by  the  law  of  Ood  punished 
with  death,  was  more  than  a  mere  ceremony,  and  must  contain  in  it 
some  natural  obliquity  and  turpitude.  And  in  this  case  we  need  not 
to  go  far  in  our  enquiry  after  it,  for  it  is  because  of  the  great  un- 
charitableness,  as  bein^  a  cause  of  monstrous  productions,  or  lepro* 
sies  and  filthy  diseases  in  the  children ;  and  as  the  former  of  these  two 
signifies  its  morality,  so  this  does  formally  constitute  it :  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  words  annexed  to  the  prohibition,  "  For  the  nations 
committed  all  these  things,  therefore  I  abhorred  them^:''  amongst 
which  this  in  the  question  being  enumerated,  it  will  follow  more 
than  probably,  that  since  this  thing  was  imputed  to  the  heathens 
who  were  not  under  Moses'  law,  it  must  be  imputed  because  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature. 

§  7.  To  these  things  I  answer,  1)  That  the  punishment  of  all  such 
approaches  under  Moses'  law  with  death,  was  no  argument  of  any 
natural  turpitude  and  obliquity  in  the  approach.  For  then  circum- 
cision would  be  necessary  by  a  natural  law,  because  every  soul  that 
was  not  circumcised  was  also  to  be  cut  off  from  his  people.  But  if 
for  this  reason  it  were  only  to  be  concluded  unlawful,  then  since  this 
reason  is  taken  away,  and  it  is  by  no  law  of  God  punishable,  nor  yet 
by  any  law  of  man,  it  follows  that  now  it  cannot  oe  called  a  mortal 
or  a  great  sin,  to  which  no  mortal  punishment  is  annexed,  nor  indeed 
any  at  all. 

§  8.  2)  But  neither  was  it  just  thus  in  the  law  of  Moses.  For  by 
the  law  of  Moses  it  was  nothing  but  a  legal  impurity,  a  separation 
from  the  temple  and  public  sacrifices  and  some  sorts  of  commerce  for 
seven  days ;  and  thus  much  was  also  imposed  upon  the  woman  though 
she  was  locked  up  and  conversed  with  no  man  even  for  her  natural 
accident :  and  if  by  the  gravity  or  levity  of  a  punishment  we  may 
make  conjectures  of  the  greatness  of  a  sin  (of  which  I  shall  in  tlie 

«»  [Levit  XX.  23.] 
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third  book  give  accounts)  then  it  would  follow  that  every  such  ap- 
proach was  nothing  but  a  breach  of  a  legal  rite  or  ceremony^  since  it 
was  punished  only  with  a  legal  separation^  which  also  was  equally 
upon  eveiy  innocent  woman  in  that  period.  Yea^  but  besides  this  it 
was  made  capital.  I  answer^  that  could  not  be,  if  the  case  were  the 
same ;  for  two  punishments  are  not  in  laws  inflicted  upon  the  same 
oifence^  directly  and  primarily :  and  therefore  Badulphus  Flaviacensis* 
supposes  here  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  in  the  letter  of  these  two 
laws^  and  that  they  are  to  be  reconciled  by  spiritual  significations^  in 
which  only  they  are  obligatory  to  us  under  the  gospel ;  but  I  do  not 
very  well  understand  what  he  would  have^  nor  any  ground  of  his  con- 
jecture, but  am  content  it  is  not  material^  since  he  confesses  that  the 
very  letter  obli^d  the  Israelites^  which  how  it  is  possible,  and  yet  be 
contradictory,  1  shall  never  understand.  Hugo  Cardinalis'  says  that 
the  first  of  these  punishments  was  on  him  who  did  it  ignorantly,  but 
it  was  capital  only  to  him  who  did  it  knowingly  and  voluntarily.  But 
this  is  not  probable,  for  then  it  would  be  in  effect  so  that  the  man 
might  only  contract  a  legal  impurity,  and  the  woman  be  sure  to  die 
for  it : 

EnimTero  dura  lege  hie  agnnt  malieres' : 

for  although  the  man  could  often  say  truly,  and  might  always  pretend 
that  he  did  it  ignorantly,  yet  the  woman  could  not :  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  she  should  with  much  probability  at  any  time  say  she  did 
it  ignorantly,  and  since  it  cannot  be  but  by  a  rare  contingencv,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  a  regular  law,  and  provided  for 
bv  a  dfloly  and  perpetual  provision;  especially  since  that  case  is 
abeady  provided  for  in  other  periods,  as  being  sufficiently  included 
under  them  that  by  chance  touch  a  woman  so  polluted :  and  there- 
fore this  does  not  reconcile  the  difficulty,  but  since  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  on  the  woman  (at  least  ordinarily)  both  these  laws  must 
have  effect,  and  yet  the  woman  cannot  easily  and  ordinarily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  imorant  in  such  a  case  so  as  to  need  a  law  (for  laws  use 
not  to  be  made  for  rare  contingencies),  it  follows  that  this  distinction 
is  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  difficulty.  But  Lyra  and  Abulensis 
have  a  better,  saying  that  the  legal  impurity  was  the  punishment  only 
when  the  fact  was  private,  but  it  was  capital  when  it  was  brought 
before  the  judge :  and  truly  for  this  there  was  great  reason.  For 
since  the  woman  also  was  to  die,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she 
would  accuse  her  husband  and  condemn  herself,  and  such  things  use 
not  to  be  done  publidv ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  whoever 
did  do  this  so  as  to  be  delated  for  it  and  convicted  must  do  it  iv 
X€ipi  iTr€pri<l>apCas,  *  with  the  hand  of  pride,'  in  contempt  and  de- 
spite of  Moses'  law,  for  which  as  S.  Paul  witnesses,  *'  a  man  was  to 

*  Bzplan.  in  Levit  [lib.  »▼.]  cap.  6.         '  [In    Levit,  cap.  xx.   torn.  i.   foL 
[p.  215.  ed.  fol.  Colon.  1636.]  120  B.] 

V  [Ecaator,  lege  dora  Tiyont  nralieres, — ^Plaut  Meieat,  ir.  6.  8.] 
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die  without  mercy^/'  But  now  from  hence  I  infer,  that  since  the 
contempt  and  o{)en  despite  of  the  law  only  was  capital,  it  was  not 
any  natural  turpitude  tnat  deserved  that  calamity;  it  was  nothing 
but  a  legal  undeanness,  which  every  child  had  that  did  but  touch 
her  finger. 

§  9.  But  then  for  the  next  ailment,  with  which  the  greatest 
noise  is  made,  and  every  little  philosopher  can  with  the  strength  of 
it  put  laws  upon  others  and  restraints  upon  men's  freed  consciences ; 
I  answer  first  upon  supposition  that  it  were  true  and  real,  yet  it  does 
not  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  such  addresses.  For  if  the  man  and 
woman  have  a  right  to  each  other  respectively,  there  is  no  injuiy 
done  by  using  their  own  right.  Nemo  damnum  facit^  nisi  qui  idfacit 
quod  jacere  jus  non  iabet,  saith  the  law^  But  that  is  not  the  pre- 
sent case,  for  the  married  pair  use  but  their  own  rights  which  &od 
hath  indulged.  And  therefore  Faulus  the  lawyer  from  the  sentence 
of  Labeo  hath  defined  ^  that  no  man  can  be  hmdered  from  diverting 
the  water  running  through  his  own  grounds,  and  spending  it  there, 
though  it  be  apparent  that  his  neighbour  receives  detriment  to  whom 
that  water  would  have  descended.  I  know  this  may  be  altered  by 
laws,  customs,  and  covenants,  but  there  is  no  essential  injustice  in  it, 
if  loss  comes  to  another  by  my  using  mv  own  right.  To  which  I 
only  add  this  one  thing,  because  I  am  not  determining  a  title  of  law  in 
open  court,  but  writing  rules  of  conscience;  that  though  eveiy  such 
interception  of  water,  or  other  using  of  our  richt  to  our  neighbours* 
wrong  be  not  properly  injustice,  yet  unless  he  have  just  cause  to  use 
it,  it  IS  unlawful  to  do  so,  because  it  is  uncharitable ;  because  then  he 
does  it  with  a  purpose  to  do  his  neighbour  injury.  And  so  it  is  in 
this  case ;  if  any  man  or  woman  in  such  approaches  intend  hurt  to 
the  child,  as  hoping  the  child  might  not  live,  or  if  either  of  them  de- 
signed that  the  cmld  should  by  such  means  become  hated,  or  neg- 
lected in  provisions,  and  another  preferred,  then  I  doubt  not  but  to 
pronounce  all  such  mixtures  impious  and  abominable ;  and  to  this 
sense  those  words  of  S.  Austin^  in  this  article  are  to  be  expounded, 
Per  talem  legem  in  Levitico  jpositam  non  naturam  damnari,  sed  con- 
cipienda  prolie  fioxiam  prohiberi ;  the  thing  itself  is  not  naturally 
impure,  but  it  is  forbidden  that  hurt  should  be  intended  or  pro- 
cured to  the  child :  for  although  in  the  instance  of  Faulus  above 
reckoned  the  injury  is  certain,  and  the  person  definite  and  known  to 
whom  it  is  done,  and  in  the  present  question  both  the  event  at  the 
worst  is  but  uncertain,  and  the  person  to  be  injured  not  yet  in  being, 
and  therefore  the  case  is  much  more  favourable  here  than  there ;  yet 
.  when  this  case  does  happen,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  it,  because  it 
is  the  act  of  an  evil  mind,  and  an  uncharitable  spirit. 

J  [Heb.  X.  2SJ  gC8t,  lib.  xxxix.  tit  8.  coL  12S9.] 

L.  *  Nemo.'  De  regul.  juris.  [Digest,  *  Super  Levit,  quest  Lut.  [torn.  iii. 

Ub.  I  tit  17. 1.  151.  col.  1866.]  part  1.  col  519  A.J 
^  L.  2.  Pe  aqua  pluvia  arcenda.  [Di- 
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§  10.  Secondly^  upon  sapposition  that  this  aDegation  were  trae^ 
jet  it  follows  not  that  all  such  approaches  were  unlawful :  as  appears 
m  the  case  of  a  leprous  wife,  with  whom  that  it  is  lawful  to  have  con- 
gress is  so  certain  that  it  is  told  as  an  heroic  story  of  Dominicus  Ca- 
talusius  a  prince  of  Lesbos™  that  he  did  usnall]^  converse  with  his 
wife  that  was  a  leper,  as  still  knowing  it  to  be  his  own  flesh,  which 
no  man  hates :  but  if  with  a  leper  (whose  issue  is  as  certain  to  be 
leprous,  as  in  the  other  case  to  be  any  way  diseased)  it  be  lawful,  the 
effect  notwithstanding;  then  the  argument  ought  not  to  infer  a  pro- 
hibition, or  conclude  it  to  be  unlawful.  The  same  also  is  the  case  of 
both  men  and  women  in  all  hereditary  diseases,  and  in  any  diseases 
which  are  resident  in  any  principal  part;  with  any  of  which  if  either 
of  them  be  infected,  it  is  (if  this  reason  be  good)  equally  unlawful 
for  them  to  beget  children,  or  to  use  the  remedy  which  God  hath 
given  them  against  uncleanness. 

§  11.  If  it  be  answered  that  there  is  difference  in  the  case,  because 
the  present  question  being  of  short  frequent  and  periodical  separations, 
the  married  persons  may  expect  nature's  leisure  who  will  in  a  short 
time  return  them  to  their  usual  liberties ;  but  if  they  have  a  leprosy, 
that  goes  not  off,  but  abides,  and  therefore  either  a  child  must  be 
gotten  with  that  danger,  or  not  at  all ;  and  since  it  is  better  for  a 
child  to  be  bom  a  leper,  or  subject  to  leprosy,  than  not  to  be  at  aU, 
in  this  case  there  is  indeed  charity  in  some  sense,  but  no  uncharitable- 
ness  in  any  to  the  child,  and  th^re  is  a  necessity  also  on  the  parents' 
part.  The  same  also  is  the  case  of  a  consumption,  or  any  hereditary 
disease ;  but  in  the  monthly  separations  there  is  no  sucn  need,  be- 
cause the  abstinence  is  but  short,  and  though  a  child  be  not  then  be- 
gotten, he  loses  not  his  being,  as  in  the  other  cases. 

J  12.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  difference  of  case  pretended  is  not 
cient,  1)  because  a  consumption  or  a  leprosy  are  no  such  incur- 
able diseases  but  that  for  the  preventing  of  uncharitableness,  and 
sad  effects  upon  the  child,  they  may  expect  nature's  time ;  and  if  it  be 
said,  that  there  is,  or  may  be  danger  of  fornication  in  so  long  absti- 
nence, I  answer,  so  there  may  be  in  the  shorter,  and  is  certainly  to 
some  persons ;  and  if  the  danger  be  an  excuse  and  can  legitimate  the 
con^ression  even  where  there  is  hazard  to  have  a  diseased  child  begot- 
ten m  one  case,  then  so  it  is  in  the  other.  For  where  there  is  the  same 
cause  in  the  same  snscipient,  there  also  will  be  the  same  effect :  so  that 
at  least  thus  much  will  be  gotten,  that  if  there  be  a  need  in  the  time  of 
a  short  separation,  then  it  is  lawful ;  and  if  it  can  upon  this  account 
be  innocent,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  naturally  criminal.  2)  Sup* 
pose  even  this  affection  or  accident  abides  on  the  wife,  as  on  the 
woman  in  the  gospel  who  after  twelve  years'  sufferance  was  cured  by 
the  touch  of  our  Saviour's  garment ;  then  there  is  the  same  necessity 
as  in  an  abiding  leprosy,  consumption,  or  hereditary  disease,  and  yet 
in  the  mosaic  law  those  permanent  emanations  were  to  be  observed  by 

•  [Folgot.,  lib.  iT.  cap.  6.  See  vol  it.  p.  226.] 
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abstinence  as  much  as  the  nataial  and  transient ;  by  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly proclaimed  to  be  wholly  a  legal  rite;  because  if  this  can  abide, 
and  during  its  abode  an  approach  be  not  permitted,  although  the 
Jews  were  relieved  by  divorces  and  polygamy,  and  concubinate,  and 
80  might  suffer  the  law ;  yet  Christians  who  are  bound  to  an  indivi- 
dual bed,  will  find  a  necessity,  which  if  it  were  not  provided  for  by  a 
natural  permission,  the  case  of  some  men  would  be  intolerable,  and 
oftentimes  sin  be  unavoidable,  and  that  which  by  accident  may  be 
lawful  and  necessary  certainly  is  not  essentially  evil :  for  if  it  could, 
then  He  who  is  the  author  of  such  necessity  would  also  necessarily 
infer  that  evil,  and  so  be  author  of  that  too,  which  is  impossible  to  hie 
true  of  Grod,  the  fountain  of  eternal  goodness.  But  I  add  also  this 
consideration,  that  even  in  the  mosaic  law  such  congressions  were 
permitted  after  child-birth.  For  the  legal  impurity  lasted  but  seven 
days  upon  the  birth  of  a  man-child,  ''  according  to  the  days  of  the 
separation  for  her  infirmity  shall  she  be  unclean  ^''  that  is,  for  seven 
days  she  shall  have  the  same  law  upon  her  as  in  her  usual  period,  but 
no  longer :  for  that  which  is  addea, ''  that  she  shall  then  continue  in 
the  blood  of  her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days  V'  it  is  not  for  ab* 
stinence  from  her  husband,  but  from  entering  into  the  tabernacle,  and 
from  touching  holv  things ;  so  that  the  uncleanness  being  determined 
five  weeks  before  her  purification  was  complete,  must  be  in  order  to 
contract  or  to  nothing. 

§  13.  But  although  upon  supposition  the  allegation  were  true,  yet 
the  reason  of  it  concludes  not,  yea  the  argument  is  infinitely  the 
worse,  since  the  supposition  is  false,  and  the  allegation  is  not  true, 
Eor  besides  that  the  popular  heresies  of  physic  and  philosophy  are 
now  rarely  confuted  and  reproved  by  the  wise  physicians  of  these  later 
ages,  who  have  improved  their  faculty  as  much  as  any  of  the  schools 
of  learning  have  done  theirs,  and  the  old  sayings  of  philosophers  in 
this  matter  are  found  to  be  weak,  and  at  the  best  but  uncertfon;  the 
great  experience  of  the  world  is  an  infinite  reproof  to  them  who  say 
that  by  such  congressions  leprous  or  monstrous  children  are  pro- 
duced :  for  the  world  would  have  been  long  since  very  full  of  them 
if  such  evil  effects  were  naturallv  consequent  to  those  meetings. 
S.  HieromeP  was  the  first  who  brought  this  pretension  into  tne 
christian  schools  (so  far  as  I  can  learn) ;  afterwards  the  schoolmen 
got  it  by  the  end,  and  the  afiSrmative  hath  passed  ever  since  almost 
without  examination.  But  the  schoolmen<i  generally  affirm  (being 
taught  to  speak  so  by  Aouinas)  that  it  is  partly  ceremonial,  partly 
moral,  and  that  in  this  only  it  is  obligatory,  ea  damno  quod  sequUur 
ex  prole;  which  because  it  hath  no  ground  to  support  it  must  fall 
into  the  common  lot  of  fancies  and  errors  when  their  weakness  is  dis« 
covered.    For  although  those  physicians  which  say  that  this  natural 

*  [Lerit  xii.  2.]  ^  Franc,  a  Vict  de  Sacram.,  de  redd. 

•  [yen,  4.1  debw  conj.  [art  176.  fol.  137  B,  ed.  Sto. 
F  In  xliv,  Isai.  [in  xviil  £»ech.,  torn.      Autr.  1680.] 

ui  col.  821.] 
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emanation  is  a  KiBapa-i^  or  'cleansing,' do belieye  that  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  generation  there  may  in  such  times  be  something  minus 
mlubre  intermingled ;  yet  besides  that  these  are  opposed  by  all  them 
who  say  it  is  nothing  but  a  Kivaxns  or  'evacuation/  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  found  to  be  imperfect^  by  the  new  observations  and 
experiments  made  by  a  learuea  man  who  finds  that  neither  one  or 
other  can  be  the  material  part  of  nature's  secret  fabric.  But  however^ 
whether  he  says  true  or  no^  since  things  are  so  infinitely  uncertain, 
and  man  is  made  secretly  and  fashioned  in  secreio  terra,  these  un- 
certain disputes  are  but  a  weak  foundation  of  a  pretence  for  a  moral 
du^. 

§  14.  To  the  last  objection,  that '  God  abhorred  the  nation  for 
all  these  things/  and  amongst  them  this  is  reckoned ;  and  therefore 
there  was  in  this  some  natural  impurity,  for  by  no  other  law  were 
they  bound,  and  they  could  not  be  found  to  be  transgressors  against 
any  other :  I  answer,  that '  all  these  things'  are  to  be  taken  concrete 
et  cmfu%e,  all  indiscriminately  in  an  heap,  not  all  by  singular  distri- 
bution ;  as  appears  (besides  this  in  question)  by  the  instance  of  mar- 
riage in  certain  degrees,  which  the  servants  of  Gk)d  did  use,  and  yet 
God  delighted  in  them;  for  Abraham  married  his  father's  daughter, 
and  yet  this  was  reckoned  amongst  their  catalogues  of  crimes',  and  so 
also  in  the  case  of  the  brother's  wife,  which  is  there  reckoned,  yet  we 
know  it  was  permitted  and  enjoined  in  the  case  of  heiresses  being 
childless  widows :  but  when  this  thin^  was  by  God  inserted  into  the 
digest  of  their  laws  and  made  capit-al,  it  happened  to  be  mingled  with 
other  prohibitions  which  were  of  things  against  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  to  this  objection  I  shall  s]>eak  again  m  the  question  of  cousin- 
germans,  wwm*  86  and  37  of  tms  rule. 

§  15.  The  arguments  now  appearing  to  be  invalid,  I  answer  to  the 
question  1)  That  this  abstinence  was  a  mosaic  law,  partlv  ceremonial 
partly  judicial,  but  in  no  degree  moral.  2)  That  the  abrogation  of 
Hoses'  law  does  infer  the  nullifying  of  tlus,  and  hath  broken  the 
band  in  pieces.  3)  That  the  b^d  which  tied  this  law  upon  the 
Jews  was  fear  of  death  and  fear  of  a  legal  impurity :  which  fears 
being  banished,  and  no  new  one  introduced  by  our  lawgiver,  we  are 
not  under  restraint ;  and  if  we  will  be  careful  to  observe  all  that  is 
commanded  us  in  Christ's  law,  it  will  be  work  enough,  though  we 
bind  not  on  men's  shoulders  unnecessary  burdens.  4)  It  is  a  part  of 
the  spirit  of  bondage  to  be  subject  to  ordmances ;  but  God  will  now  be 
served  by  a  more  spiritual  rehgion,  and  to  abstain  as  in  the  present 
instance  and  to  think  it  is  a  part  of  Ghxl's  service,  is  superstition ;  it 
is  to  worship  Him  with  an  instance  that  He  hath  not  chosen  or  com- 
mended :  and  therefore  it  is  remarkable  that  when  8*  Paul  gave 
order  to  married  pairs,  ^  iiro<rr€fmT€  iXXi/ikovs, '  defraud  not  one 
another*/  he  only  gives  this  exception,  'except  it  be  by  consent  for  a 
timei  that  ye  may  give  yourselves  to  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  come 
'  [Ley.  IX.  17,  21.]  •  [1  Cor.  vii.  5.1 
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together  again^  that  Satan  tempt  you  not^'  5«&  ri)v  iKpaeiaof  iyMv, '  for 
your  want  of  power  and  command  over  your  desires  and  necessities/ 
Abstinence  in  order  to  special  religion  is  allowed  and  commended, 
and  that  by  consent^  and  that  but  for  a  sudden  occasion^  and  that  so 
short,  that  it  may  not  become  an  occasion  of  Satan's  temptations; 
whatsoever  is  over  and  besides  this  may  be  upon  the  account  of 
Moses,  but  not  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  5)  I  speak  this  only  to 
take  off  a  snare  from  men's  consciences,  laid  for  the  unwary  by  un- 
skilful masters  of  assemblies;  so  that  all  I  say  of  it  is,  that  it  may 
be  done  lawfully.  6)  But  that  which  does  onl^  recommend  it  is, 
where  there  is  necessitv  that  it  be  done.  7)  It  is  sufficient  though 
the  necessity  be  not  aosolute,  if  it  be  only  ordinary  and  probable  : 
for  if  this  were  not  so,  instead  of  allaying  storms  and  appeasing 
scruples  and  breaking  snares,  they  would  be  increased  and  multi- 
plied ;  for  it  will  be  a  hard  thing  in  most  cases  of  that  nature  to  say 
that  the  necessity  is  absolute.  8)  But  since  there  is  in  such  con- 
gressions  a  natural  abhorrency  amongst  most  persons,  and  a  natural 
impurity;  if  that  which  invites  to  it  be  not  at  least  a  probable  ne^- 
cessity,  it  tnust  be  a  great  undecency  and  violence  of  a  wanton  spirit. 
9)  It  must  always  be  without  scandal  and  reproach.  For  even  among 
the  Jews  it  was  onlv  a  legal  impurity  if  done  without  scandal,  but  if 
with  contumacy  and  owning  of  it  it  came  to  outface  the  modesty  and 
authority  of  the  law,  then  it  became  deadly :  and  so  it  may  now  if 
that  which  is  not  of  good  report  be  done  and  offered  to  the  report 
of  all  them  which  can  condemn  the  folly  and  impurity,  but  cannot 
judge  of  the  necessity  or  the  cause;  and  the  fact  by  becoming  scan- 
dalous is  criminal,  as  much  as  when  it  is  done  without  a  probable  ne- 
cessity, and  only  upon  lustful  consideration. 

§  16.  Some  in  tiieir  answers  to  this  enquiry,  make  a  distinction  of 
the  persons;  affbrmine  it  in  this  case  to  be  unlawful  to  ask,  but  law- 
ful to  pay  a  duty  if  it  oe  demanded.  But  if  it  be  naturally  unlawful 
it  is  then  inexcusable  in  both ;  for  neither  must  the  one  tempt  to  an 
unlawful  act,  nor  the  other  consent  to  it,  and  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gation to  pay  that  debt  which  no  man  can  lawfully  demand.  Neither 
of  them  hath  a  right  against  Ood's  law,  and  therefore  the  case  is  equal 
in  them  both;  he  or  she  that  compUes  does  actually  promote  the  sin, 
as  wdl  as  the  other  that  invites,  and  therefore  in  Moses^  law  they 
were  equally  criminal  and  punished  with  death.  But  if  it  be  not 
naturally  unlawful  (as  it  appears  it  is  not)  then  it  may  as  well  be  de- 
manded, as  yielded  to,  when  there  is  a  probable  necessity ;  but  con- 
cerning that,  the  passive  party  is  to  believe  the  other,  for  if  it  be 
known  to  be  otherwise,  he  or  she  that  consents  does  consent  to  an 
act  which  is  made  unlawful  by  evil  circumstances. 

OF  THE  FBOHIBrnOK  OF  HARRIAGB  IK  CERTAIN  DBGRBBS. 

§  17.  But  the  next  enquiry  cbnceming  an  instance  in  the  judicial 
law  is  yet  of  greater  concernment :  for  all  those  degrees  in  which 
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Mooes'  law  hath  foibidden  marriagesy  aie  supposed  by  veij  many  now- 
a-days  that  they  are  still  to  be  obserred  with  the  same  distance  and 
sacredness^  affirming  because  it  was  a  law  of  God  with  the  appendage 
of  severe  penalties  to  the  transgressors  it  does  still  oblige  us  Chris- 
tums.  Tins  question  was  strangely  tossed  up  and  down  upon  the 
occasion  of  Henry  the  eighth's  divorce  from  queen  Katherine  the 
relict  of  his  brother  prince  Arthur;  and  accordmg  as  the  interest  of 

CQoes  uses  to  do,  it  very  much  employed  and  divided  the  pens  of 
med  men,  who  upon  that  occasion  gave  too  great  testimony  with 
hov  great  weaknesses  men  that  have  a  bias  do  determine  questions, 
and  with  how  great  a  force  a  king  that  is  rich  and  powerful  can  make 
his  own  determinations.  For  though  Christendom  was  then  much 
divided,  yet  before  then  there  was  almost  a  general  consent  upon  this 
proDosition,  that  the  levitical  degrees  do  not  by  any  law  of  God 
bind  Chzisdana  to  their  observation.  I  know  but  of  one  schoolman 
that  dissentSy  I  mean  Paludanus ;  or  if  there  be  any  more  I  am  sure 
they  are  but  very  few, 

Vel  duo  Tel  nemo*;—** 

bat  the  other  opinion 

Defbndit  nmneRis,  jtmotaeqiie  umbone  phalanges". 
But  abstmctmg  from  all  interests  and  relative  considerations,  I  shall 
give  as  full  accounts  of  this  as  I  can,  because  the  questions  of  degrees 
and  the  matters  and  cases  of  incest  are  not  so  perfectlv  stated  as  the 
greatneas  of  the  matter  and  the  necessities  of  the  worla  require ;  and 
besides  this,  it  is  at  this  day  a  great  question  amongst  all  men, 
whether  brothers'  and  sisters'  children,  or  cousin*germans,  may 
kwfolly  many ;  which  question  supposes  that  not  only  the  levitical 
degrees  are  still  thought  obligatory,  but  even  all  those  other  degrees 
wUch  by  a  parity  of  reason  can  be  reduced  to  those  measures.  I 
shall  therefore  give  an  account  of  the  sentence  of  all  laws  in  this 
great  qoestbn,  wHiiich  can  be  supposed  to  oblige  us. 

OV  PABSNTS  Ain>  CmiLDBXN. 

§  18.  Gonoeming  this,  I  suppose  it  to  be  evident  that  nature  hath 
been  as  free  in  her  Ub^es  as  m  her  gifts,  open-handed  enough  to 
all;  save  only  that  she  hath  forbidden  parents  and  children,  higher 
snd  lower  in  the  direct  line  for  ever  to  marry :  just  as  rivers  cannot 
letom  to  their  fountains,  nor  evenings  back  again  to  their  own  morn- 
ings from  whence  they  set  out,  nor  yestcorday  be  recalled  and  begin 
again  to-moriow.  The  course  and  oraer  of  nature  is  against  it ;  and 
for  a  child  to  marry  the  parent  is  for  to-day  to  marry  yesterday,  a 
going  back  in  nature. 

■  iUnnw  illnni  samis  adhibete  nefkadt, 
■  qvd  aemet  in  ortua 

Vertit,  et  Sndigna  xcgerit  sua  pignoim  matrix 

*  [PteWL  Mt,  I  a.]        •  [Juy.  aat,  ii.  46.]        '  Papin.  SUt  Thebaid.,  iv.  [680.] 
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§  19.  To  which  may  be  added  thia  other  saffident  natural  reason, 
that  if  a  son  marries  his  mother,  she  who  is  in  anthoritj  greater  by 
right  of  genitare,  becomes  minor  «»  matrimonio,  less  upon  the  same 
materia]  account  upon  which  she  became  greater,  and  the  duiy  and 
reverence  of  a  mother  cannot  be  paid  to  her  by  him  who  is  her  hus- 
band :  which  I  find  well  intimated  by  Phssdra  to  Hippolytus, 

Matris  superbum  est  nomen,  et  nimmTn  potens*. 

It  is  a  contradiction  of  rights  that  the  same  person  should  be  the 
superior  mother,  and  the  inferior  wife;  which  hath  also  some  pro- 
portion between  a  father  and  a  daughter,  as  being  undecent  that  she 
from  him  should  daim  the  rights  of  a  wife,  to  whom  she  owes  the 
duty  of  a  father. 

§  20.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  natural  abhorrency  of  such  mix- 
tures. CofUra  pudorem  eue  said  Paulus  the  lawyer,  'it  is  affainst 
natural  modesty :'  which  was  rarely  verified  in  the  trial  which  the 
emperor  QaudiusT  made  (wittily  and  judiciously,  like  that  of  Solo- 
mon upon  the  two  harlots)  upon  a  wicked  woman  who  called  him 
who  indeed  was  her  son,  a  stranger,  a  begsar,  the  son  of  another 
woman,  and  supposititious,  that  so  she  might  defeat  him  of  his  father's 
inheritance.  The  emperor  espying  her  malice,  and  suspecting  her 
machination,  found  out  this  trial :'  If  he  be  not  your  son,  yet  because 
he  is  young  and  handsome,  rich  and  possessed  of  the  inheritance  the 
title  of  which  you  would  snatch  from  him,  you  shall  marry  him,  and 
so  possess  him  and  the  inheritance  too.'  She  though  desperately  base 
refused  that  offer,  and  though  she  was  unnaturally  malicious,  yet 
would  not  be  unnaturally  incestuous ;  and  chose  to  suffer  the  shame 
of  discovery  rather  than  the  horrors  of  such  a  mixture. 

§  21.  But  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  to  become  a  natural 
law,  without  the  authority  of  God  intervening.  This  made  it  to  be 
excellently  reasonable  to  be  established  into  a  law,  and  therefore  Gk>d 
did  so,  and  declared  it,  and  did  not  trust  man's  reason  alone  with 
the  conduct  of  it :  but  then  it  became  an  eternal  law  when  Ood  made 
it  so,  and  that  was<  at  the  very  first  bringing  of  a  wife  to  Adam. 
''Eor  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,''  said 
Ood  by  His  servant  Moses"  declaring  to  us  what  God  then  made  to 
be  a  law,  ''and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh."  This  could  not  on  both  sides  concern  Adam,  who  had  no 
natural  father  and  mother,  and  therefore  was  a  law  given  to  all  that 
should  be  bom  from  him;  when  they  took  a  wife  or  husband  re* 
spectively,  they  must  forsake  father  and  mother,  for  between  them 
and  their  children  there  could  be  no  such  entercourse  intervening : 
and  so  the  Jews,  particularly  Babbi  Selomoh%  eiqpounda  the  place,  and 

*  [Sen.  Hippol.  609.]  lib.  iii  cap.  29.  pb  383,  ed.  fol.  Rom. 

y  [Sueton.  vit  Claud.,  cap.  xr.:   the  155i.)] 

anecaote  howeTer  is  related  at  length  of  ■  [Gen.  iL  24.] 

the  emperor  Theodoric.  (Joann.  Venet,  *  IR>  Solomon  Jarchi,  in  loc  apnd  Sel« 

apud  Joann.  Magn.  Upial.  de  reg.  Goth.,  den.,  de  jur.  nat  etgent,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  2. J 
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it  was  necessary  {his  should  then  be  declared^  for '  as  yet  iifae  marriage 
of  brother  and  sister  was  not  forbidden/  saith  the  Gemara  Sanhedrin'* ; 
and  in  obedience  to  this  because  Adam  had  no  other, '  he  laid  aside 
the  We  of  earth  and  rain^  of  which  he  was  produced/  said  Isaac 
Ahrayanel^ :  and  by  this  liiey  usually  reconcile  the  seeming  differ- 
ence between  these  words  and  the  fifth  commandment.  A  man  shall 
leave  his  father  and  mother^  and  vet  he  must  honour  his  father  and 
mother;  he  must  never  leave  to  honour  them^  but  when  he  intends 
to  maziy^  he  must  forsake  all  thoughts  of  contracting  with  either  of 
them.  Now  the  mother  and  the  wife  beinc  the  opposite  terms  in 
the  progression^  he  must  leave  one^  and  adOnere  or  be  united  to  the 
other;  it  must  needs  be  that  dereliction  or  forsakin^^  or  going  from 
the  mother^  not  relating  to  honour  but  to  the  mamage^  means  that 
the  child  must  abstain  and  depart  from  all  thoughts  of  such  conjunc- 
tion. A  mother  is  not  less  to  be  loved^  less  to  be  honoured  after 
marriage  than  before ;  and  therefore  in  no  sense  relating  to  this  is  she 
to  be  forsaken^  therefore  it  must  be  in  the  other :  and  this  our  blessed 
Saviour  recorded  also  in  His  law  ^^  where  whatsoever  is  not  sufficiently 
foond  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  law  of  nature ;  as  I  have  already  proved. 
§  22.  And  now  this  being  established  and  recorded  as  a  law  of 
natore  in  that  way  only  that  is  competent,  the  disagreeing  sentences 
of  some  men  and  tiie  contrary  practices  of  nations  is  no  argument 
against  it  Indeed  I  said  in  the  first  chapter,  that  the  consent  of 
nations  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  natural  law;  for  God  only 
makes  the  sanction,  but  when  He  hath  made  it  and  declared  it,  the 
disagming  practices  of  great  portions  of  the  world  cannot  annul  the 
estabhshment.  It  is  not  sufincient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  natural  law 
because  wise  people  consent  to  it,  but  if  Gbd  have  made  it  so,  it  is 
a  natural  law  though  half  the  world  dissents ;  and  therefore  we  are 
not  in  this  afiEeur  to  be  moved  at  all,  if  wise  men  should  in  any  age 
affirm  the  marriages  of  sons  and  mothers  to  be  lawful.  So  Diogenes^ 
and  Ghrysippus'  affirmed  upon  a  ridiculous  conceit  that  cocks  and 
hens  did  not  abhor  it.  Against  which  impertinent  argument,  although 
it  were  sufficient  to  oppose  the  narrative  which  Aristotle*  makes  of  a 
eamd,  and  the  Scythian  horse^  who  brake  his  own  neck  out  of  detes- 
tation ot his  own  act  to  which  he  was  cousened  by  his  keeper;  for 

Fene  quoque  ipsa  Veneris  evitant  nefas, 
Generitque  legea  inseias  servat  pudori; 

Yet  it  is  better  to  set  down  this  reasonable  proposition ;  that  a  thing 
is  against  the  law  of  nature  when  (being  forbidden  by  Gh>d)  it  is  un- 
natual  to  men,  though  it  were  not  against  the  nature  of  b^ts.  But 

^  [Apod  Selden.,  ibid.  cap.  8.]  p.  630.1 

'  Tal.  Abwlnnel,  quoted  bj  Selden,  ^  Plin.  nat  biat,  viiL  42.  [aL  64.  ]~ 

iUd.1  Varro,  de  re  nistica,  lib.  ii  [cap.  7.^ 

*  FMatt  six.  6.}  ATicenna,  de  nat  anim.,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  7. 

•  [Diog;  LaeiL,  Ub.  tL  cap.  2.  |  72.]  ^£Uan.  Tar.  bist,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.] 
'  [ibid.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7.  §  18S.]  »  [Sen.  HippoL,  918.] 

I  liitt.  animal,  ]ib.uL  cap.  47.  [torn.  i. 
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as  the  aathority  of  these  men  is  inconsiderable  and  their  argoment 
trifling  so  also  the  disagreeing  practice  of  some  nations  in  this  parti- 
cular 18  wholly  to  be  despised* 

— ^—  Oentet  tameo  esse  fenxntnr, 

In  quibos  et  nato  geneUiz,  et  naU  parenti 

Jongitor' ;      ■  • 

The  Assyrians,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  espedally  the  most  honoured 
persons  amongst  them,  their  kings  and  tneir  ma^,  did  use  it  fre- 
quently. 

Nam  magas  ex  matre  et  giiato  gignator  oportef. 

§  28.  1)  But  the  original  and  cause  of  this  horrible  and  unnatural 
cusS»m  we  can  so  reduce  to  its  first  principle,  that  there  can  remain 
no  suspicion  but  that  they  did  prevaricate  the  law  of  nature.  For 
when  Nimrod  had  married  his  mother  Semiramis,  and  presently  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  fire,  making  that  to  be  the  Assyrians'  and 
Persians'  god,  he  was  gratified  by  the  devil.  For  (as  Saidus  Batri- 
cides^  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  reports)  the  devil  out  of  the  fire 
spake  to  his  first  priest  that  none  should  o£Bciate  in  his  rites,  unless 
he  would  first  lie  with  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  daughter.  And 
Sham  the  priest  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  beast^  did  so,  and  so 
together  with  his  prince  became  an  authentic  president  to  all  gene- 
rations of  degenerous  brutes,  and  was  imitated  by  all  that  empire. 

roiovro  vor  t^  fidpfitipw  y^fot 
n«H|p  Tfl  Bvyarpl,  weus  rt  /inrpl  tdywrat, 
^-^— —  teal  T&K  8*  oMr  i^^lpytt  p6iu>s\ 

But  what  Xenophon  said  of  the  Persian^  is  also  true  of  all  the  nations 
together,  who  were  debauched  by  their  laws  and  accursed  customs, 
Non  eo  minus  jus  esse  quia  a  Persis  contemnebaUir ;  'It  is  still  the 
law  of  nature  though  prevaricated  by  the  Persians  and  their  subjects 
and  friends.'  For  when  any  thing  appears  to  be  so  rols  vXtCarois 
Kol  d5icurrp<^ois  koi  Karh  if>v<rip  IxovcrtvP,  '  to  most  and  to  the  un- 
corrupted  nations,  and  to  them  who  live  according  to  natural  reason' 
it  is  a  great  presumption  it  is  indeed  a  natural  law;  and  is  so  finally 
if  a  command  of  6od  hath  intervened  in  that  instance,  for  by  the 
divine  appointment  it  is  made  a  law,  and  by  the  matter  order  and 
use  of  it  it  is  natural.  But  for  the  rest  to  whom  these  thinffs  seemed 
otherwise  than  Gfod  and  nature  did  decree,  they  were  abused  by  none 
but  by  their  own  lusts ;  they  were  as  a  punishment  of  their  yUeai  sins 
given  over  tls  itidr\  iir^itas,  to  unnatural,  to  dishonourable,  and  un- 
xeasouable  desire, 

— —  Cui  fas  implere  parentem 
Quid  rear  esse  nefas  <  7 

But  this  was  the  product  of  their  idolatry,  and  some  other  basenesses : 

1  Metam.,  lib.  z.  [331.]  '  Michael  £phes.in  Arist  ethic  ad  Ni- 

.    "  rCatnU.,  xc.  8.]  eomach.  [lib.  ▼.  foLtl  b.  Ten.  fin.,  inter 

"  [Apud  Selden.  de  jur.  nat,  et  gent,  Enitntii  et  aliornm  commentazia,  ed.  foL 

lib.  V.  cap.  11.]  Ven.  15SS.] 

•  Eurip.  Andiom.  [174.]  «  [Luoan.,  lib.  Tiii.  i09.] 
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of  tbe  first  8.  Paul'  is  witness^  that  as  a  consequent  of  their  forsak-i 
ing  the  true  God  they  were  given  over  to  unnatural  lusts :  and  Lucan*^ 
obeerves  the  latter  of  the  Parthians, 

epulis  vesana  meroque 

Regia,  non  uUos  ezeeptos  legibus  horret 
Concubitus.  ■ 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  superinduced  crimes  and  follies  is  most  con-*^ 
trarv  to  nature^  and  it  were  unnatural  to  suspect  that  she  had  not 
made  suflBdent  provisions  in  this  prime  case*  upon  pretence  because 
some  nnnatural  persons  have  spoiled  and  defaced  or  neglected  her 
laws^  One  thing  by  the  by  I  shall  insert.  I  find  Socrates  noted 
by  some  that  he  said  there  is  in  the  marriage  of  parents  and  children 
nothing  to  be  reproved  but  the  disparity  of  age.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  for  though  he  brought  that  incompetent  reason  against  it^  yet 
for  other  causes  he  abhorred  it^  accounting  it  to  be  a  law  established 
by  God  and  nature^  /xt^tc  yovias  isuai,  fc.r.A.°^  that  parents  and  chil* 
dren  should  abhor  such  marriages.  For  God  ana  all  the  worlds 
heaven  and  earth  do  so;  insomuch  that  a  Boman  philosopher  was  in 
his  dream  warned  not  to  bury  the  corpse  of  a  Persian  who  had  married 
his  mother : 

M^  9dE(^t  thv  A9earrow,  la  Kverl  udpfia  yir^ffOaif 

'The  earth  who  is  the  common  mother  of  all^  will  not  receive  into 
her  womb  him  that  defiled  the  womb  of  his  mother  :*  and  the  story 
says,  that  the  ground  spued  out  the  corpse  of  such  a  one  that  had 
been  buried.  And  Yirgil*  afiSrms  that  in  hell  there  are  torments 
prepared  for  him 

Qui  thalammn  inTasit  nat»,  yetitosque  hymenaeos, 

who  pollutes  his  daughter's  bed,  and  defiles  himself  with  such  for- 
bidden entertainments. 

OF  BROTHEBS  Ain>  SISTBBS. 

§  24.  2)  But  though  nature  forbids  this,  yet  the  other  relations 
are  forbidden  upon  other  accounts.  Nothing  else  is  against  the  prime 
laws  of  nature,  but  a  conjunction  in  the  right  ascending  and  descend- 
ing line.  The  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  at  first  necessary, 
and  so  the  worid  was  peopled;  all  the  world  are  sons  and  daughters 
descending  from  the  first  marriages  of  brother  and  sister.  But  codi- 
ceming  this  that  I  may  speak  clearly,  let  it  be  observed  that  although 
the  world  does  generally  condemn  all  such  and  the  like  marriages 
under  the  title  of  incestuous,  yet  that  is  not  properly  expressed,  and 

'  [Rom.  I  21.  &C.]  •  Xenoph.  iaroiu^  [Ub.  ir.  cap.  4^ 

•  [lib.  yiii  401.]  S  20.1 

t  Vide  Tiiaquell.  in  leg.  TU.  eomiaK,  .    "  Aaath.  hitt,  lib.  u.  [p.  oO.J 
n.  22.  [torn,  ii  p.  110.]  *  -ffincid.,  lib.  vi.  [26».] 
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leaves  us  to  seek  for  the  just  grounds  of  reproof  to  many  sorts  of  un- 
lawful marriages,  and  some  others  are  condemned  bj  too  sreat  a 
censure.  The  word  incest  is  not  a  scripture  word,  but  wholly  hea- 
then; and  signified  amongst  them  all  unchaste  and  forbidden  marriages, 
such  which  were  not  haflowed  by  law  and  honour;  an  inauspicious 
conjunction  sine  eesto  Veneris,  in  which  their  goddess  of  love  was  not 

E resident;  marriages  made  without  her  girdle,  and  so  ungirt,  un- 
le»ed.  This  word  being  taken  into  the  civil  law  got  a  signifi- 
cation to  be  appropriate  to  it;  for  there  were  three  degrees  of  unlaw- 
ful marriages,  damnaia,  ineesta,  and  uefaria,  Damnata  nuptia  are 
fluch  which  the  law  forbids  upon  political  considerations ;  such  as  are 
between  the  tutor  or  guardian  and  the  orphan  or  pupil,  between  a 
servant  and  his  mistress,  between  a  freedman  and  his  patroness,  and 
auch  was  in  the  law  of  Moses  between  the  high-priest  and  a  widow ; 
and  in  Christianity  between  a  priest  and  a  harlot,  and  between  any 
man  and  her  whom  he  defiled  by  adultery  while  her  first  husband  was 
alive,  all  marriages  with  viqpns  professed  and  vowed.  There  is  in 
these  so  much  unreasonableness  of  being  permitted,  that  by  the  law 
they  stood  condemned,  and  had  legal  punishments  and  notes  of  infamy 
proportionable.  Incesta  nuptia  are  defined  in  the  law  to  be  coUio 
cwuanffuineorum  vel  affiniumJ, '  the  conjunction  of  kindred  or  allies,' 
meaning,  in  those  instances  which  are  by  law  forbidden';  and  these 
are  forbidden  upon  differing  considerations  bom  the  former,  viz.  for 
their  nearness  of  blood  and  relation,  which  the  laws  would  have  dis- 
seminated more  or  less,  for  their  approach  to  unnatural  marriages^ 
for  outward  ^ards  to  the  laws  of  nature,  for  pubUc  honesty,  and 
compliance  with  the  customs  of  their  neighbours,  of  the  same  interest 
or  the  same  religion,  or  for  necessair  entercourse.  But  because  un- 
skilful persons  or  unwaiy  have  called  uimatural  mixtures  by  the  name 
incestuous,  as  incestuous  Lot,  and  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  there- 
fore whatever  any  law  caUs  incest,  they  think  they  have  reason  to  con- 
demn equally  to  those  abominable  conjunctions.  But  neither  ought 
incest  to  be  condemned  with  a  hatred  equal  to  what  is  due  to  these, 
neither  ought  these  to  be  called  incest ;  for  in  true  speaking  these 
are  not  incesta  nuptia,  but  nefaria,  and  natura  contraria,  wicked 
or  abominable,  and  contrary  to  nature :  for  although  the  law  some- 
times calls  those  mixtures  which  are  between  kindred  by  the  title  of 
nefariay  or  impious,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  only  of  that  kindred 
which  is  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature  forbidden  to  marry :  so  the 
gloss  in  authentic,  de  incest,  nupt.*  aflBrms,  so  Archidiaconus,  Johannes 
Andreas,  Covamivias,  and  the  best  lawyers ;  and  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  usage  of  it  in  the  best  authors  : 

^  C.  lex  «raa,'  I  'Inceft'  [Gratiaiu  «  Text,  in  authentic.  De  incest  napt  in 

Decnt.  cans.]  xxxvi.  qu.  1.  [can.  2.  eoL  princ  coUaL  ii.  [tit  viL  cap.  1.  col.  41.] 

2044.  J  L.  •  Si  adult  cum  inceat*  in  prina,  C.  *  Cum  secund.  leges.'  De  h»ret  in  6. 

p.  de  adult  [Digest,  lib.  xlriii  tit  6.  [Sext  decrcUL,;ih.  v.  tit  2.  cap.  19.  coL 

1 8S.  col.  1692.]  677.]                                        ^           • 
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Fers  quoqve  ipsa  Veneris  eritant  nefas*: 

the  conjunction  of  parents  and  children  is  nefaa  Veneris^  and  the 
marriages  ne£arious.  Now  of  this  deep  tincture  none  are^  excepting 
marriages  in  the  right  ascending  and  descending  line.  The  marriages 
of  brotners  and  sisters  is  incestuous,  and  the  worst  degree  of  it^  and 
so  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  all  dvil  nations;  but  therefore  thej  are 
unlawful  only  because  forbidden  by  positive  laws;  but  because  the 
prohibition  is  not  at  all  in  the  laws  of  Christ,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
accounted  against  the  prime  law  of  nature,  of  which  that  is  a  perfect 
System.  Not  that  it  can  in  any  case  of  present  concernment  or  possi- 
bility become  lawful,  or  for  any  reason  be  dispensed  withal  by  any 
power  of  man ;  for  it  is  next  to  an  unnatural  mixture,  it  hath  in  it 
something  of  confusion,  and  blending  the  Tery  first  partings  of  nature, 
it  is  of  infinite  vile  report,  intolerably  scandalous,  and  universally  for- 
bidden.   But  though  this  be  enough,  yet  this  is  not  all : 

§  25.  Michael  of  Ephesus^  says  that  at  the  first  these  marriages 
were  indifferent,  but  made  unlawful  by  a  superinduced  prohibition. 
And  indeed  if  the^  had  been  unnatural,  they  could  not  have  been 
necessary:  for  it  is  not  imaginable  that  God  who  could  with  the 
same  facility  have  created  a  thousand  men  and  as  many  women,  as 
one,  would  have  built  up  mankind  by  that  which  is  contrary  to 
human  nature;  and  therefore  we  find  that  among  the  wisest  na- 
tions some  whom  they  esteemed  their  bravest  men  aid  this.  Cimon 
the  son  of  Miltiades  married  his  sister  Elpinice,  wm  magia  amore 
quam  pahio  more  ductus,  said  ^niilius  Probus*,  'not  only  led  by 
love  but  by  his  country's  custom.'  So  Archeptolis,  the  son  of  the 
brave  Themistocles,  married  his  sister  Mnasiptolema^,  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  married  his  sister  OIympias^ 
Mithridates  married  his  sister  Laodice',  Artemisia  was  sister  and 
wife  to  Mausolus  king  of  Caria',  so  was  Sophrosyna  to  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse^  Eurydice  to  Ptolemseus  Philopater',  Cleopatra  to 
Ptolemseus  Physcou^,  Arsinoe  to  Ptolemseus  rhiladelphus',  whom 
when  Sotades  had  reproved  upon  that  account,  saying,  E2;  ovx 
da-lriv  rpvixaXiav  rov  Klvrpov  w^cty",  he  imprisoned  him.  But  I 
need  not  bring  particular  instances  of  Egyptians;  for  Diodorus 
8iculus°  affirms  that  they  all  esteemed  it  lawful,  and  Dion  Prusse- 
ensis  says  that  all  the  barbarians  did  so^ 

§  26.  But  all  the  Greeks  did  so  too,  having  learnt  it  from  their 
first  princes,  whom  after  ages  had  turned  into  gods, 

*  [Sen.  Hippol,  918.1  ■  [Justin.,  UK  xix  cap.  2.] 

^  In  Ariit.  eth.  Nic.»  Ub.  t.  [fol.  71  b,  ^  rVal.  Max.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  1.] 

med.  Tid.  p.  874.]                                 ^  '  [Jiutin.,  lib.  xxiy.  cap.  2 ;  Pantan., 

*  [aL  Cornel.  Nep.  rit  Cimon.,  cap.  i]  lib.  i.  cap.  7 :  Plin.  hiit.  nat,  lib.  xii  cap. 
«  Plut  in  Themiat  [torn,  il  p.  600.]  9 ;  Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  460,  fol.  Par.  1620.1 

*  r  Justin.,  lib.  xxtUi.  cap.  l.J  ■■  f  Pint  de  lib.  educ,  torn,  yi  p.  86.  J 
'  [Idem,  Ub.  xvi(.  cap.  d.J  "  [lib.  L  cap.  27  ;  Dio  Casa.,  lib.  xlii. 
I  T  Strabo,  UK  xiy.  p.  656.]  cap.  35.] 

k  [Plutarch,  yit.  Dion.,  cap.  yL  torn.  •  Vide  Lncian.  de  aacrificiifl.  [cap.  v. 

V.  p.  266;  Cunicl.  Nep.,  cap.  i.]  torn.  iii.  p-  79.] 
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'  Dii  nempe  inaa  habnere  sororet, 

Sic  Satumus  Opim,  jtmctam  sibi  sanguine,  duzit 
Oceanns  Tethjrn,  Junonem  rector  Olyropi'. 

Though  I  suppose  that  this  is  but  a  fabulous  narrative  in  imitation 
of  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel^  as  appears  by  their  tale  of  Jupiter 
and  Prometheus ;  which  is  wdl  noted  by  the  observator  upon  the 
mythologies  of  Natalis  Comes  under  the  title  of  Jupiter.  But  that 
which  moves  me  more  than  all  thi3  is  the  answer  which  Thamar 
gave  to  her  brother  Amnon :  ''Now  therefore  speak  unto  the  king, 
for  surely  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee  V'  and  yet  she  was 
his  father's  daughter^  his  sister  by  the  paternal  line :  and  Abraham 
told  the  king  of  Gerar  concerning  Sarah  his  wife',  "and  yet  indeed 
she  is  my  sister,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother/'  that  is,  the  daughter  of  Terah  as  was 
generally  supposed,  of  which  I  shall  yet  give  further  accounts. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  Abraham  before  or  David 
after  the  law  would  have  done  or  permitted  any  thing  against  the 
law  of  nature ;  and  if  it  was  against  a  positive  law,  as  it  happened  in 
the  case  of  Amnon  and  David,  the  marriage  might  be  valia  though 
forbidden,  and  the  persons  be  excused  upon  some  other  account, 
which  is  not  proper  here  to  be  considered. 

§  27.  But  I  again  renew  what  I  said  before,  this  discourse  is  not 
intended  so  much  as  secretly  to  imply  that  it  can  now  at  all  be  or 
be  made  lawful,  or  is  at  any  hand  to  be  endured.  For  the  marriage 
of  brother  and  sister  is  against  a  secondary  law  of  nature;  that  is, 
it  stands  next  to  the  natural  prohibition,  and  is  against  a  natural 
reason,  though  not  against  a  prime  natural  law.  Every  reason 
indeed  is  not  a  sdficient  indication  of  a  law,  nor  a  natural  reason 
of  a  natural  law;  but  when  the  reason  is  essential  to  nature  or 
consigned  by  God,  then  it  is,  and  as  a  reason  approaches  nearer 
to  this,  so  the  action  is  more  or  less  natural  or  unnatural;  and 
this  is  the  case  of  brother  and  sister.  For  the  reverence  which 
is  due  to  parents  hath  its  place  here  also,  propter  recentem  admodum 
parentum  in  liheris  imaginem:  and  therefore  it  is  with  greater 
reason  forbidden,  and  if  it  were  not,  the  whole  world  might  be 
filled  with  early  adulteries.  For  the  deamesses  of  brother  and 
sister,  their  cohabitation,  their  likeness  of  nature  and  manners,  if 
they  were  not  made  holy  and  separate  by  a  law,  would  easily  change 
into  marital  loves,  but  their  age  and  choice  would  be  prevented  by 
their  too  early  caresses :  and  then  since  many  brothers  might  have 
the  same  kindness  to  one  sister,  or  might  have  but  one  amongst 
them  all,  the  mischief  would  be  horrible  and  infinite. 

Dulcia  fratemo  sub  nomine  furta  tegemus : 
Est  mihi  libertas  tecum  secreta  loquendi ; 
£t  damns  amplexus,  et  jungimus  oscula  coram. 
Quantum  est  quod  desit'  ? 

^  [Ovid,  metam.  ix.  496.]  Vide  Alex.  ^  [2  Sam.  xiiL  18.] 

ab  Alexandt.,  GeniaL  dierum,  lib.  L  [cap.         '  [Oen.  xx.  12.] 
24t]  •  Ovid,  metam.,  lib.  ix.  [557.] 
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§  28.  For  these  and  other  accounts  which  God  best  knew.  He 
was  pleased  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
law  the  Jews  say  God  gave  to  Adam  under  the  title  Be  non 
revelanda  iurpUudine;  but  yet  so,  that  it  was  not  to  be  of  force 
till  mankind  were  multiplied,  but  then  it  took  place  as  men  did 
please.  But  this  they  say  upon  what  ground  they  please;  for  it 
IS  highly,  improbable  that  the  law  of  nature  should  be  allowed  years 
of  probation,  or  that  it  should  be  a  prime  law  of  nature,  which  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  constitution  of  the  world  did  make 
necessary  to  be  broken.  But  because  God  did  afterwards  make 
it  into  a  law,  and  there  is  now  yery  great  reason  that  it  should  be 
a  law,  and  the  reason  is  natural,  and  will  be  perpetual,  and  all  chris- 
tian nations,  and  all  that  haye  any  formea  religion,  haye  agreed 
to  prohibit  such  marriages;  he  that  shall  do  so  unreasonably,  and 
as  things  now  stand  so  unnaturally  and  so  foolishly,  as  either  to 
do  it  or  teach  it,  must  be  of  no  religion,  and  of  no  people,  and 
of  no  reason,  and  of  no  modesty. 

OF  MOTHBKS  IN  LAW  AND  THEIR  HUSBANDS^  CHILDREN. 

§  29.  That  the  marriage  of  these  is  not  against  the  law  of  nature 
S.  Austin*  does  expressly  a£Srm  in  his  questions  upon  Leviticus, 
saying  that  there  is  forbidden  the  discovering  his  father's  nakedness ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  father  while  he  is  alive,  for 
that  is  forbidden  in  the  prohibition  of  adultery;  sed  ibi  prohibetur 
tnatrimanium  contrahi  cum  illis  quas  secltisa  lege  licet  urores  ducere, 
'marriage  is  there  forbidden  to  be  made  with  them  with  whom 
otherwise  it  were  lawful  to  contract.'  But  for  this  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  and  fair  pretence.  Por  a  mother-in-law  and  a  mother 
are  all  one  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  laws  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore were  alike  in  the  prohibition :  and  the  contrary  was  never 
done  but  by  them  who  had  no  pretence  for  it,  but  quod  Ubet  Keei^, 
whatsoever  a  man  hath  a  mind  to  do  that  he  may  do;  for  this  was 
the  argument  which  Phaedra  courts  Hippolytus  withal : 

Nee  quia  privigpo  Tidear  coitun  noyerca, 

Terraerint  animos  nomina  vana  tuoa. 
Ista  vetus  pietas  bbto  moritura  futuro 

Rnstica  Saturno  regna  tenente  fUit 
Jupiter  ease  pium  statuit  quodcunque  juTaret ; 

Et  fas  omne  facit  firatre  marita  loror^. 

The  impiety  of  their  gods  seemed  to  be  their  warrant,  and  their 
pleasure  was  all  their  reason,  their  appetite  was  their  argument 
mi  this  we  find  sufficiently  condemned  by  S.  Paul'',  ''it  is  a  for- 
nication which  is  not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the  gentiles,  that 
one  should  have  his  father's  wife.''      Cajetan  supposes  that  this 

^  QumsL  lu.  [t  iil  part  1.  coL  618  A.]         *  TOTid.  Heioid.,  epist  iv.  129.] 
•  [vide  SpartiaiLTiLCaiacall, cap. X.]  ^  [1  Cor.  ▼.  L] 
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Corinthian  did  lie  with  her  while  his  father  was  alive;  because  the 
apostle  caUs  her  not  the  widow,  bat  the  wife  of  his  father.  I  am 
of  his  opinion,  but  not  for  that  reason,  because  that  expression 
he  uses  not  so  much  to  describe  the  person  as  to  aggravate  the  crime ! 
but  that  it  was  in  his  father's  life-time  I  am  induced  to  believe  by 
the  word  vopv€(a,  'fornication,'  which  though  it  be  often  used  for 
adultery,  yet  I  find  it  not  used  for  nuptia  nefaria,  or  that  whidi 
is  usually  called  incest.  But  however,  that  which  S.  Paul  notes 
here  and  so  highly  abominates  is  not  the  adultery,  but  the  impiety 
of  it;  not  that  it  was  a  wife,  but  his  father's  wife;  and  therefore 
although  even  so  it  were  a  high  crime  and  of  a  deep  tincture,  yet 
the  imnaturalness  and  the  scandal  of  it  8.  Paul  here  condemns.  It 
was  the  same  that  Antiochus  did  to  Stratonice  the  wife  of  his 
father  Sdeucus^,  and  that  which  Seuben  did  to  the  concubine  of 
his  father  Jacobs ;  a  thing  so  hateful  to  all  nature  that  the  very 
naming  of  it  is  a  condemnation ;  and  therefore  is  all  one  with  the 
prime  natural  law  of  the  prohibition  of  the  conjunction  of  parents 
and  children :  for  she  that  is  one  flesh  with  my  father,  is  as  near 
to  me  as  my  father,  and  that's  as  near  as  my  own  mother;  as 
near  I  mean  in  estimation  of  the  law,  though  not  in  the  accounts 
of  nature,  and  therefore  though  it  be  a  crime  of  a  less  turpitude, 
yet  it  is  equally  forbidden,  and  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  not 
directly,  but  by  interpretation. 

OF  UNCLES  AND  NIECES. 

S  80.  Now  if  the  nearest  of  kin  in  the  collateral  line  were  not 
forbidden  by  a  law  of  nature,  much  less  are  they  primely  unlawful 
that  are  further  off.  The  ascending  and  descenaing  line  cannot 
many,  but  are  forbidden  by  Qoi  in  the  law  of  nature.  So  mothers 
in  law  and  their  husbands'  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  are  by 
the  laws  of  all  the  world  and  for  very  great  reason  forbidden,  but 
not  by  the  law  of  nature.  But  for  all  other  degrees  of  kindred 
it  is  unlawful  for  them  to  mariy  interchangeably  when  and  where 
they  are  forbidden  by  a  positive  law,  but  not  else;  and  therefore 
the  marriages  of  undes  and  nieces,  or  aunts  and  nephews,  become 
unlawful  as  the  laws  of  our  superiors  supervening  make  it  so,  but 
was  not  so  from  the  beginning,  and  is  not  so  by  any  law  of  Christ. 

§  81.  In  the  civil  law  of  the  Bomans  it  was  lawful  for  the  uncle 
to  marrv  the  brother's  daughter,  and  this  continued  by  the  space 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  days  of  Claudius  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine  or  thereabouts :  and  though  this  began  among 
the  Bomans  upon  the  occasion  of  Claudius  his  marrving  Agrippina, 
yet  himself  aimrms  (as  Tacitus'  makes  him  to  speak)  Nova  nobis  in 
/ratrum  JUita  eonjugiaf  sed  aliis  gentiita  wlinnia,  nee  lege  Ma 

*  [AppUn.  de  bell  Sjrr.,  capp.  lix.—         '  [Gen.  xixt.  22.1 
Ixi. :  c£  pp.  53,  et  290  supra.]  '  AnnaL,  lib.  xii.  [cap.  6.] 
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prohibUa;  'indeed  it  is  new  to  us^  but  to  other  nations  usual  and 
lawful :'  and  the  newness  of  it  scared  Domitian*  so  that  he  refused 
it^  and  not  many  did  practise  it;  only  I  find  that  a  noor  obscure 
libertine,  T.  Alledius  Severus^  did  it,  as  Suetonius®  observes:  but 
it  was  made  lawful  by  the  civil  law,  and  allowed  in  the  rules  of 
Ulpian;  and  when  Nerva^  had  repealed  the  law,  Heraclius*  reduced 
it  again  and  gave  the  same  permissions. 

§  82.  But  that  which  moves  me  more  is  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Jews,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  counsel  of  the  wise 
men  to  do  so,  as  Ben  Maimon'  the  fbnous  Jew  reports.  In  monitia 
sapietUum  habetur  ui  in  uxorem  ducal  quia  ante  alias  neptem  ex 
Morore,  sen  exfratre  neptem,  juxta  id  quod  dicitur,  A  came  tua  ne  te 
abscandas.  And  Josephus  does  suppose  that  when  Abraham  said 
of  Sarahs,  'she  is  my  sister,  the  daughter  of  my  father,'  the  truth 
is,  she  was  his  father's  erandchild,  that  is,  the  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham's brother:  for  umess  it  had  been  a  known  thin^  in  that 
nation  that  Abraham's  feunily  would  not  have  married  theur  german 
sisters,  it  could  have  been  no  security  to  Abraham  to  pretend  her 
to  be  so ;  for  she  might  be  his  wife  and  his  sister  too,  unless  such 
marriages  had  been  unlawful  and  rejected.  But  then  when  Abra- 
ham was  reproved  for  his  lie,  he  helped  the  matter  out- with  a 
device ;  she  was  his  father's  daughter,  that  is,  by  the  usual  idiom 
of  that  family,  the  child  of  his  father  descending  by  his  brother : 
and  this  was  S.  Austin's  ^  opinion.  Nam  ^i  maxime  prcpin^i  erant 
9olebantfratres  el  sororee  appeUari,  and  Cicero^  calls  his  cousm  Lucius 
'brother;'  so  Lot  is  caUed' Abraham's  brotherV  though  he  was  but 
the  son  of  his  brother  Haran,  just  as  near  as  his  wife  Sarah  was 
to  him,  whom  for  the  like  reason  he  called  sister :  but  of  this  I 
shall  yet  give  a  further  account.  But  whether  Josephus  said  true 
or  no,  Abraham  said  true,  that's  certain :  either  she  was  his  half- 
sister  or  his  brother's  daughter,  either  of  which  is  forbidden  in 
Leviticus :  and  this  suf&ciently  declares  that  they  have  their  unlaw* 
fulness  from  a  positive  law,  not  from  any  law  of  nature. 

§  38.  If  it  were  needful  to  instance  in  any  other  great  eumples 
of  such  marria^,  it  were  very  easy  to  do  it.  Amram  the  father 
of  Moses  married  his  aunt  as  some  suppose^  Diomedes  and  Iphida- 
mas  among  the  Greeks  married  their  mothers'  sisters*,  and  Alcinous 
took  to  wife  Arete  his  brother's  daughter"^.  Andromede  was  pro- 
mised to  her  uncle  Phineus^  One  of  the  Herods  married  his 
brother's  daughter  ®,  and  yet  was  not  (so  far  as  we  find)  reproved 

*  [t  Sueton.  vit  Domit,  cap.  2Z]  ^  Lib.  zr.  de  dnt  Dei,  o.  16.  [torn* 
^  rTftcit.  ibid.,  cap.  7.]                            yii.  coL  898,  E.] 

•  [In  Tit  Claud.,  cap.  26 :  he  doea         t  De  fln.,  lib.  t.  [cap.  1.] 
not  howerer  gire  the  name.]  j  rOen.  ziii.  8.] 

'  [Dio  Cau.,  lib.  IxviiL  cap.  2.]  '  [Exod.  yi.  20.] 

•  rCutpin.  in  yit  HeradiLj  >  [Hom.  Iliad.,  E.  412,  A.  226.] 
'  [Halaoh  Inara  Bio,  apud  Seld.  de         ■  tHom.  Odyas.,  if.  66.] 

jur.  nat  et  gent,  lib.  y.  cap.  10.]  ■  rOyid.  metam.,  t.  1.] 

*  [Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  L  cap.  12.  p.  29.]  *  [Herod  the  Great,— Joseph,  antlq. 
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for  it;  and  he  gave  his  own  daughter  to  his  brother  Pheroras  ^,  and 
some  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  of  Othniel^  in  the  days  and  under 
the  conduct  of  Josliua*  For  the  words  in  the  story  are  theses 
" and  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz^  the  brother  of  Caleb  took  it;  and 
he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife '/'  but  of  this  I  shall  give 
a  particuhur  account;  for  this  being  against  the  law  of  Moses  by 
which  they  were  bound,  was  not  to  oe  supposed  easily  to  have  been 
done  by  so  pious  persons :  but  all  that  I  contend  for*  is^  that  it  was 
not  unlawful  before  the  law  of  Moses ;  against  these  marriages  there 
was  no  opus  seripium  in  cardiiui,  no  law  of  nature,  but  they  became 
mdawful  upon  another  account,  and  therefore  it  was  unlawful  to  them 
only  to  whom  that  account  was  to  be  reckoned. 


OF  THJB  MASSIAOB  OP  OOCSIN-GBBMAKS. 

§  34.  From  the  premises  it  will  abundantly  follow,  that  no  p>enon 
ought  to  be  affrighted  with  the  pretences  of  any  fierce  and  misper- 
suMled  person  that  the  marriage  of  cousin-germans  is  against  the  law 
of  nature  :  and  in  this  case  a  man  need  least  of  all  to  fear ;  for  the 
law  of  nature  is  a  known  and  evident  thing,  it  is  notorious  and  felt» 
and  if  any  man  shall  need  to  be  told  what  is  against  natural  reason, 
which  is  the  matter  out  of  which  all  natural  laws  are  framed,  he  may 
as  well  have  need  to  be  reminded  when  he  is  hungry  or  thirsty.  For 
although  some  persons  have  got  a  trick  to  scare  their  proselytes 
from  a  practice  to  which  they  have  no  mind  by  telling  them  it  is 
against  the  law  of  nature,  when  they  can  prove  it  upon  no  other  ac- 
count to  be  unlawful,  so  making  the  law  of  nature  to  be  a  sanctuaiy 
of  ignorance  and  an  artifice  to  serve  their  end,  just  as  the  pretence  of 
occult  qualities  ib  in  natural  philosophy ;  yet  concerning  the  law  of 
nature,  it  being  imprinted  in  our  hearts,  explicated  by  Christianity, 
j-elying  upon  pudn,  prime,  natural  reason,  a  man  may  as  much  need 
to  be  told  when  himself  does  a  thing  against  his  own  will,  as  when 
he  does  against  his  own  reason  and  his  own  nature.  Only  it  is  certain 
that  when  education  and  our  country  customs  have  from  the  begin- 
ning possessed  our  understandings  and  our  practices,  so  that  we  never 
saw  any  other  usage  of  things  or  heard  talk  of  any  other,  it  looks  as 
if  it  came  from  nature  and  were  something  of  her  establishment.  So 
S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Does  not  even  nature  herself  teach  that 
it  is  a  shame  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair'  P''  that  is,  even  in  nature 
there  is  the  signification  of  some  difference  in  that  matter,  which 
custom  hath  established  into  a  law ;  but  in  such  cases  as  these,  a 
wise  man  can  easily  distinguish  words  from  things,  and  appearances 
from  firm  establishments.  But  that  the  law  of  nature  hath  nothing  to 


Jud.,  lib.  xviL  cap.  1.  {  8.  p.  751.]  Joieph.  ibid.] 

'  [Pheroras  refuted  the  marriage,  and         *  [Josh.  zy. 
ihe  macried  Phaiael,  Herod'a  nephew.—         '  [^  Cor.  xl. 
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do  in  the  marriage  of  oousin-gennans,  save  only  that  she  hath  left 
them  to  their  liberty^  appears  from  all  the  premises^  which  in  this 
instance  as  being  farther  removed  must  needs  conclude  stronger 
than  in  their  own. 

§  85.  But  then  in  the  next  place  if  the  enquiry  be  made  what  it  is 
in  the  judicial  law  of  Moses^  which  is  the  main  of  our  present  en« 
quiry;  supposing  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  could  in  any  of  its  in* 
stances  oblige  Christians^  yet  cousin-germans  were  still  free  to  marry : 
for  I  do  not  so  much  as  find  it  pretended  by  any  one  to  be  there  for- 
bidden,  except  8.  Ambrose*,  who  disputing  fiercely  against  Patemus 
for  marrying  his  son  to  his  grandchild  by  another  venter,  that  is^  so 
as  the  young  gentleman  was  uncle  to  his  wife>  in  anger  against  that 
says  that  by  the  law  of  God  (meaning  in  Leviticus)  cousin-germans 
are  forbidden  to  marry,  'much  more/  says  he,  'unde  and  niece:' 

Sui  enim  leviora  asiringit,  graviora  turn  eolvit  sed  aUigat;  '  he  that 
inds  to  the  less  does  not  untie  the  greater/  But  the  event  of  this 
is  only  that  8.  Ambrose  is  by  all  learned  men  condemned  for  an 
hfiifyrrifjia  nvrjfJLov€vnKiv, '  a  shp  in  his  memory :'  and  men  ought  to 
be  wary  lest  great  names  abuse  them  by  opinion  and  mistaken  zeal. 

But  the  law  is  this,  Levit.  zviii.  6.  ''None  of  you  shall  approach 
to  any  that  is  near  akin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  nakedness :  I  am 
the  Lord/' 

Here  the  questions  use  to  be, 

1)  What  is  meant  by  '  none  of  you  •/ 

2)  What  is  intended  by  *  near  of  kin  to  you  / 

§86.  1)  'None  of  you:*  Firvirnonaccedet:  ivOpmvos  iv0pa>iros 
m  the  LXX.  'A  man,  a  man  shall  not  approach  /  so  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew ;  that  is,  say  the  rabbins,  the  Jew  and  the  gentile  shall  not. 
I  shall  not  contend  for  it,  or  against  it.  I  suppose  it  may  well  be 
admitted  that  potentially  all  numkind  was  included,  that  is,  all  who 
were  bom  to  Israel,  or  adopted  by  being  proselytes,  were  bound  to 
tins  law,  Jews  and  gentiles  too  when  they  oecame  Jews  in  religion ; 
but  that  it  included  others  that  conversed  not  with  the  nation,  that 
were  strangers  to  their  laws,  is  as  if  we  should  say  the  Parthians 
were  to  be  judged  by  the  Gallic  laws,  or  the  Persians  guided  by  the 
Greeks.  But  the  purpose  of  them  who  would  introduce  this  sens^ 
is,  that  it  might  be  intimated  that  these  degrees  here  mentioned  were 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  obliging  all  Christ- 
endom :  the  contrary  whereof  because  it  appears  from  the  premises, 
I  shall  only  add,  that  no  nation  of  old  did  observe  all  these  laws,  and 
that  there  was  never  any  sufficient  argument  to  inforce  upon  us  their 
obliffation,  and  because  it  must  needs  remain  to  us  as  it  was  before 
the  law,  if  they  were  not  obliged  then  neither  are  we.  But  this  I 
suppose  they  might  be,  and  some  of  them  were  obliged  by  special 
laws  before  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  body  of  Moses^  law. 
Por  as  the  law  of  Christ  is  a  collection  and  perfect  explication  of  the 
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law  of  nature  and  essential  reason,  so  Moses'  law  was  a  collection 
of  all  the  wise  and  pradent  laws  by  which  Qod  governed  those  nations 
and  those  ages  which  were  before  Moses.  Thus  the  law  of  the  sab- 
bath was  one  great  member  of  this  collective  body  of  the  mosaic  law, 
bat  it  was  given  before  the  solemnities  of  mount  Sinai :  the  law  that 
the  brother  should  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother  who  died  without 
issue,  was  also  given  to  that  family  before  the  publication  of  it  by 
Moses,  as  appears  in  the  story  of  Judah,  and  Thamar's  quarrel  about 
Onan  and  the  rest.  And  thus  also  I  suppose  that  all  or  most  of 
these  laws  of  marriage  were  given  to  the  nations  of  the  east  and 
south,  descending  upon  them  oy  the  tradition  of  their  forefathers ; 
from  God  derived  to  Adam  in  part,  and  in  part  to  Noah,  and  some* 
thing  of  it  to  other  patriarchs  and  eminent  persons,  and  at  last  by  the 
commandment  of  God  united  into  a  digest  by  Moses. 

§  37.  And  upon  this  account  it  is  that  G^  said  that  the  Ganaan- 
ites  had  polluted  themselves  in  all  these  things,  and  therefore  the  land 
did  spue  them  oat,  which  although  it  cannot  infer  that  these  laws  did 
naturally  oblige,  as  I  have  alreaay  discoursed^  yet  that  thev  were  bv 
some  means  or  other  bound  upon  them  is  probable  enough,  though 
in  this  matter  there  be  no  certainty.  But  in  this  there  is ;  for  that 
^  mankind  was  not  bound  by  all  these  laws  of  consan^nity  and 
afiSnity  appears  in  all  the  foregoing  instances :  and  the  marriages  of 
the  patriarchs  must  conclude  them  to  be  as  impious  as  the  Canaanites 
in  theirs,  or  else  that  these  laws  did  not  oblige  all  mankind ;  and  if 
not  from  the  beginning,  then  not  now :  if  these  laws  were  not  natural, 
they  are  not  christian,  which  also  will  further  appear  in  the  sequel. 

2)  But  there  will  be  more  consideration  upon  the  second  juare, 
what  is  meant  by  '  near  of  kin  to  you :' 

§  88.  Our  English  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  full  sense  of 
it.  The  Latin  is  something  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  Fir  vir  non  acee- 
det  ad  prcfpmquUaiem  camia  sua,  '  to  the  nearness  of  his  flesh/ 
irphs  oiicctd  a-apKos,  or  as  other  books  vpbs  olK€iav  a-apKos,  ad  dames- 
ticam  camia  sua,  to  her  that  is  so  near  of  kin,  that  they  usually  dwell 
in  the  same  house,  that  is,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  our  parents'  brothers  and  sisters.  In  these  cases  there  being  ever 
the  same  account  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  this  rule  takes  in  all 
that  is  there  forbidden.  But  it  is  highly  observable  that  there  is 
great  difference  between  prapinqui  and  cognati.  God  never  forbad 
to  many  our  kindred,  but  He  forbad  to  marry  the  nearness  of  our 
flesh :  which  phrase  when  we  rightly  understand  this  whole  question 
will  be  quickly  at  an  end. 

§  89.  For  '  near  of  kin'  is  an  indefinite  word  and  may  signify  as 
uncertainly  as  '^eat'  and  Mittle'  do,  nothing  of  itself  determinately, 
but  what  you  will  comparatively  to  others :  and  it  may  be  extended 
to  all  generations  of  mankind  where  any  records  are  kept  as  among 
the  Jews  they  were ;  from  Judah  to  Joseph  the  espoused  of  the 
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B.  virgin^  from  Benjamin  to  Michol,  from  Levi  to  Heli :  and  thas  it 
is  in  great  proportion  amongst  the  Spaniards  and  Welch,  and  in  all 
nations  in  tneir  greater  and  more  noole  families.  The  Welch  do  to 
this  day  esteem  him  near  of  kin  to  them  whom  the  English  do  not; 
and  since  we  see  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  kindi^  hath  been 
extended  sometimes,  and  sometimes  contracted,  it  is  necessary  that 
all  lawgivers  do  express  what  is  meant  by  their  indefinite  terms. 

§  4>0.  Hemmingius^  gives  a  rule  for  this  as  near  as  can  be  drawn 
from  the  words  and  the  thing.  PropinquUcu  camis,  says  he,  qua  me 
sine  intervallo  attingit;  that  is,  she  that  is  next  to  me,  none  inter* 
vening  between  the  stock  and  me :  that  is,  the  propinquity  or  near* 
ness  of  my  flesh  above  me  is  m;^  mother,  below  me  is  my  daugliter, 
on  the  side  is  my  sister.  This  is  all :  with  this  addition,  that  these 
are  not  to  be  uncovered  for  thy  own  sake;  thy  own  immediate  rela-i^ 
tion  they  are.  All  else  which  are  forbidden  are  forbidden  for  the  sakes 
of  these,  for  my  mother's  or  my  father's,  my  son's  or  my  daughter's, 
my  brother's  or  my  sister's  sake ;  only  reckon  the  accounts  of  affinity 
to  be  the  same ;  affmUaUa  namque  cum  extraneis  novae  pariunt  con* 
junctionee  iominum,  non  minores  illie  qua  e  sanguine  venerunt,  said 
Philo^ ;  'affinity  makes  conjunctions  and  relations  equal  to  those  of 
consan^inity :'  and  therefore  thou  must  not  uncover  that  nakedness 
which  IS  thine  own  in  another  person  of  blood  or  affinity,  or  else  is 
thy  father's  or  thy  mother's,  thy  brother's  or  thy  sister's,  thy  son's  or 
thy  daughter's  nakedness.  This  is  all  that  can  be  pretended  to  be 
forbidden  by  virtue  of  these  words  '  near  of  kin'  or  *  the  nearness  of 
thy  flesh/ 

§  41.  And  this  we  find  expressed  in  the  case  of  the  high-priesfs 
mourning :  '  the  high-priest  might  not  be  defiled  for  the  dead  among 
his  people,  but  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him  he  may  V  that 
is,  *  for  his  mother  and  for  his  father,  and  for  his  son  ana  for  his 
daughter,  and  for  his  brother,  and  for  his  virgin  sister.'  This  is  the 
prqpinquitas  camis,  she  that  is  immediately  bom  of  the  same  flesh 
ths^  I  am  bom  of,  or  she  out  of  whose  flesh  I  am  bora,  or  she  that 
is  bom  out  of  my  flesh,  is  this  '  near  of  kin.'  There  is  no  other  pro- 
pinquity but  these;  all  else  are  removed ;  and  when  a  bar  does  in- 
tervene, all  the  rest  are  or  may  be  accounted  'kindred,'  but  not 
'near  of  kin;'  not  the  nearness  of  my  flesh,  which  only  is  here 
forbidden. 

§  42.  Only  this  more ;  that  since  the  prime  natural  law  does  for- 
bid the  mamage  of  the  ascending  and  descending  line,  that  is,  fathers 
and  children,  and  so  consequenUy  and  by  a  stronger  reason  grand- 
children, and  downwards  for  ever  in  descent ;  Gk>d  was  pleased  to  set 
a  irpo<^vAaxj^,  a  bar  and  a  hedge  round  about  this,  to  keep  men  ofi*, 
jEeut  ofiT  from  it,  that  if  men  would  be  impious  they  might  not  at  first 
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come  to  the  highest  step :  and  theiefore  as  God  placed  the  piohibi. 
tion  of  brother  and  sister  nnder,  so  on  the  side  of  it  He  forbad  the 
marriase  of  ancles  and  aunts ;  for  they  are  thy  father's  or  thy  mother's 
'nesur  kin/  they  are  to  them  the  propinquilas  camia:  therefore  for 
the  reverence  of  &ther  and  mother  the  Jews  were  bidden  to  keep  off 
one  step  more,  for  the  hist  step  of  lawful  is  soon  passed  over  into  the 
first  step  of  unlawful,  and  therefore  God  was  pleased  to  set  them 
further  off.  And  the  christian  divines  and  lawyers  well  understand- 
ing this,  express  the  prohibition  to  this  sense,  that  uncles  and  aunts 
are  not  to  be  married,  because  they  are  loco  parefUis  ;  they  are  quari 
parenUi,  images  of  fathers  and  mothers,  for  the  reverence  of  which 
the  marriage  of  our  uncles  and  aunts  respectively  are  forbidden.  This 
is  just  as  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to  make  an  image;  which 
thing  could  not  have  any  moral  or  natural  obliquity,  but  it  was  set 
as  a  ir/>o^vXaic^,  a  guard  and  a  hedge  to  keep  them  off  from  worship- 
ping them.  The  case  is  the  same  here,  for  the  Jews  were  as  apt  to 
comply  with  the  Egyptians  and  Ganaanites  in  their  incestuous  mix* 
tures,  as  in  their  idolatrous  worshippings ;  but  therefore  the  hedges 
were  placed  before  them  both.  Bat  half  an  eye  may  see  the  mf« 
ferent  accounts  upon  which  in  this  place  there  was  passed  an  equal 
prohibition. 

§  43.  But  besides  all  this,  what  better  determination  can  we  have 
of  these  indefinite  words  of  '  near  of  kin,'  or  'the  nearness  of  thy 
flesh'  (for  those  are  the  words  in  the  Hebrew,  so  they  are  to  l)e 
rendered)  than  the  express  particulars  made  by  God  himself  in  that 
very  place ;  where  none  are  reckoned  in  the  equal  collateral  line  but 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  affines  or  allies,  their  husbands  and 
wives  respectively;  none  in  the  unequal  collateral  line  but  undes 
and  aunts  and  their  allies;  in  the  ascending  and  descending  line 
fathers  and  mothers,  their  children  and  their  grandchildren  with  their 
allies;  in  all  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  that  concerns  cousin-ger- 
mans,  neither  upon  any  thing  of  this  account  can  they  be  suppo^ 
to  be  forbidden,  or  to  be  'the  nearness  of  our  flesh.' 

§  44.  But  if  anv  scrupulous  person  shall  enquire  further,  and 
suspect  that  some  aegrees  or  persons  are  forbidden  to  marry  that 
are  not  here  expressed,  but  included  by  a  parity  of  reason,  as  it 
hapoens  in  another  instance;  for  it  is  not  forbidden  to  marry  our 
mother's  brother's  wife,  but  because  here  it  is  made  unlawAil  to 
marry  father's  brother's  wife,  it  is  to  be  concluded  also  for  the  other, 
there  being  the  same  degree  and  the  same  reason : — ^I  answer  to  this 
by  parts; 

§  45.  1)  It  is  very  likely  that  it  is  so  intended  that  in  equal  cases 
there  is  an  equal  prohibition :  but  it  cannot  certainly  be  concluded 
and  relied  upon  that  it  is  so,  a)  Because  upon  this  account  cases 
of  fear  and  scruple  might  very  much  be  multiplied  to  no  purpose : 
for  I  remember  tnat  Fagius  reckons  out  of  the  oooks  of  the  rabbins 
twenty  persons  forbidden  to  marry,  which  yet  are  not  reckoned  in 
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Leyiticas.  fi)  Beeanse  of  the  role  of  the  law,  L  *Mutus/4tS.  D.Ik 
procure — Quiod  lege  proAiiUaria  nom  vetUum  eii^permiuum  imUlU- 
giiuri  'in  native  precepts  that  which  is  not  forbidden  is  presomed 
to  be  allowed.  And  to  add  more  out  of  fear  is  either  to  be  wiser 
than  the  lawgiver^  or  to  suspect  him  to  be  apt  to  quarrel  by  unknown 
measures,  and  secret  rules  of  interpretation,  y)  Because  I  find  that 
amongst  wise  nations  the  same  degree  does  not  always  admit  the  same 
prohibition.  To  marry  my  fathers  sister  was  forbidden,  and  it  was 
not  forbidden  to  marry  mv  brother's  daughter,  but  it  was  sometimes 
practised  amongst  the  Hebrews :  and  they  give  this  reason  for  it,  be- 
cause young  men  daily  frequenting  the  houses  of  their  grandfatiiers 
and  grandmothers  converse  with  their  aunts»  and  are  therefore  for- 
bidden to  marry  lest  such  conversation  should  become  their  snare; 
but  to  the  houses  of  their  brethren  their  address  is  not  so  frequent^ 
their  conversation  more  separate,  and  their  interest  and  expectations 
less,  and  therefore  to  marry  the  daughters  of  their  brother  might 
with  more  safety  be  permitted  because  there  is  less  temptation.  Thus 
by  the  laws  given  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  the  Jews  observe  that  it  was 
permitted  to  marry  the  sister  by  the  father's  side,  but  not  our  sister 
oy  the  mother.  It  was  Abraham's  case;  for  as  Saidus  Batriddes* 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  about  seven  hundred  years  since  in  his 
ecclesiastical  annals  tells  out  of  the  monuments  of  the  east;  'Thare 
begat  Abraham  of  his  first  wife  Jona,  and  she  being  dead  he  married 
Tehevitha,  and  of  her  begat  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife :  and  this  is  it 
which  he  said, '  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter 
of  my  mother :'  from  whence  they  suppose  this  not  to  be  permitted, 
and  that  the  other  was :  for  so  fi%  Jarchi^  glosses  those  words  of 
Abraham  now  quoted;  Quonian^  inter  gentee  ratio  cansanguiuii^Uii 
jpatema  neutiquam  iabebatur,  *  because  among  the  gentiles  (meanings 
by  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  given  to  Noan)  there  was  little  or  no 
account  made  of  kindred  by  the  father's  aide  in  the  matter  of  mar- 
riages.' So  amongst  the  Bomans  after  the  time  of  CUudius  it  was 
peimitted  to  many  the  brother's  daughter,  but  not  the  sister's 
daughter,  as  appean  in  the  rules  of  Ulpian,  but  the  reason  of  this 
particular  instance  I  confess  I  cannot  team,  I  only  observed  it  to 
this  purpose  that  amongst  wise  nations  the  same  degree  hath  not 
the  same  prohibition. 

§  46.  But  I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  it  with  these  cautions: 
a)  That  there  be  not  only  the  same  degree  but  the  same  reason.  For 
as  Ulpian  well  observes  in  his  rules,  In  quarto  gradu  permittUur  eon- 
nMum  extra  eas  pereoiuu  quapareniim  Uberarumque  loeum  habeni. 
therefore  says  he  they  add  '  that  the  great  aunt  bv  the  father's  and  b^ 
the  mother's  side,  and  the  suster's  niece  may  not  be  married,'  mtarnvts 
quarto  gradu  sini, '  although  they  are  in  the  fourth  d^ree :'  because 
uie  prohibition  is  not  always  for  the  nearness  or  for  the  degree,  but 

[Diffest,  Ub.ni.tit.8.1.ia.coL84.]      cap.!] 
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for  tlie  proper  reason;  and  if  you  could  suppose  a  woman  to  live  to 
see  six  genexations  of  her  line,  yet  it  is  unlawful  for  her  to  mairy  that 
sixth  degree  of  nephews,  and  not  unlawful  to  marry  the  first  degree 
of  cousins. 

§  47.  )9)  In  the  descending  line  the  case  is  otherwise  than  in  the 
equal  line.  Here  the  further  off  the  persons  are  the  less  reason  still 
there  is  they  should  be  forbidden :  but  in  the  descending  line  the 
further  the  persons  are  removed  the  greater  cause  there  is  they  should 
be  forbidden ;  therefore  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  cognation 
of  uncles  and  their  nieces,  and  the  cognation  of  cousins  in  the  equal 
lines,  because  the  reason  distinguishes  them,  not  the  kindred  or  near* 
ness  to  the  common  jparent. 

§  48.  y)  It  is  true  which  is  affirmed  in  the  law,  f»  pari  cognatianu 
gradu^par  idemqiiejua  statuattir;  'when  the  cognation  is  the  same, 
the  law  is  so  too  f  that  is,  if  it  be  measured  in  the  same  kind  of  cog- 
nation, ascending  compared  to  ascending,  equal  collateral  to  equal 
collateral,  unequal  to  unequal ;  for  when  the  comparison  is  of  things 
in  the  same  order,  then  not  only  the  degree  but  the  reason  is  most 
commonly  the  same  too,  and  that  is  principally  to  be  regarded. 

§  49.  But  though  I  am  willing  enough  to  admit  this  rule  with 
these  cautions,  vet  many  others  will  not,  nor  think  it  reasonable  that 
any  thing  should  be  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in  the  levitical  law, 
but  what  is  there  set  down,  excepting  the  descent  of  children,  in 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  prevaricate  beyond  the  degrees  forbidden  ex- 
pressly, if  a  man  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  it  was  never  heard  of  that 
a  marriage  was  thought  of  between  a  woman  and  her  great  grand- 
father. And  they  give  this  reason  why  they  limit  themselves  to  the 
degrees  expressed :  because  unless  God  had  intended  there  a  perfect 
enumeration  of  all  the  persons  forbidden  to  contract  marriages  mutu- 
ally, it  cannot  be  imagined  why  He  should  be  pleased  to  repeat  some 
degrees  twice  which  are  equally  forbidden  in  the  several  instances ; 
for  if  the  parity  of  cognation  were  to  be  the  measure,  then  those  de- 
grees which  are  twice  repeated  might  without  such  repetition  have 
better  been  reduced  to  the  rule,  under  which  they  were  sufficiently 
prohibited. 

§  50.  2)  But  whether  it  be  or  be  not  so,  yet  it  can  no  way  reach 
to  the  case  of  cousin-germans :  for  there  is  in  Leviticus  no  degree 
equally  near  that  is  forbidden,  except  of  such  persons  which  are  in 
the  place  of  parents,  who  are  prohibited  upon  another  account. 

§  51.  But  that  which  ought  to  put  it  past  all  question  that  the 
marriage  of  cousin-germans  was  not  prohibited  by  the  levitical  law 
either  expressly  or  by  consequence  and  parity  of  reason,  is  this :  be- 
cause it  was  practised  by  holy  men  both  Wore  and  after  the  law,  and 
so  ordered  to  be  done  by  God  himself.  In  the  law  there  are  no  words 
against  it,  no  reason  against  it  expressed  or  intimated  in  a  parity  of 
prohibition  given  to  something  else,  and  it  was  frequently  practised 
amongst  persons  of  a  known  religion,  and  was  by  God  given  in  corn- 
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mand  to  some  persons  to  do  it;  therefore  nothing  is  more  certaiulj 
warranted^  excepting  only  express  commandments. 

§  52.  The  particulars  I  relate  to  in  scripture  are  these;  Jacob  married 
his  cousin-german  Bachel  the  daughter  of  his  unde  Laban;  Amram 
the  father  of  Moses  begat  him  of  his  cousin-german  Jochabed^  That 
she  was  his  aunt  is  commonly  supposed,  but  the  LXX.  and  the  vulgar 
Latin  report  her  to  be  his  aunt's  daughter,  though  by  the  style  of  the 
Hebrews  she  was  called  his  aunt ;  just  as  Ghanameel  is  callea  in  some 
books  the  uncle  of  the  prophet  Jeremy,  when  he  was  really  his  uncle's 
son^,  and  so  the  vulgar  Latin  bibles  read  it;  and  Lot  was  called 
brother  by  Abraham  wlien  he  was  his  brother's  son.  Caleb  having 
promised  his  daughter  Achsah  to  him  that  should  take  Kimth-Sepher, 
she  fell  to  Oihniel  the  son  of  Kenaz  Caleb's  brother ;  so  Pagnine  and 
Arias  Montanus  read  \i,filio  Kenaz  fratrU  Caleb,  meaning  Kenaz 
to  be  Caleb's  brother.  So  that  Othniel  and  Achsah  were  brothers' 
children ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Othniel  was  Caleb's  brother 
and  so  was  uncle  to  Achsah,  for  that  being  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
Moses  under  which  Othniel  and  Achsah  lived,  was  not  a  thing  so 
likely  to  be  done  and  consented  to  by  Caleb;  as  I  have  alieady 
noted*. 

§  53.  But  the  matter  was  made  more  notorious  in  the  case  of 
Zelophehad's  daughters'",  who  because  they  were  heiresses  were  com* 
manded  to  marry  their  kindred ;  and  they  married  their  fatlier's  bro- 
ther's sons.  This  was  a  special  case,  but  therefore  it  was  a  special 
command ;  and  what  was  in  all  cases  lawful  was  made  in  this  case 
necessary.  For  if  the  woman  was  an  heiress  she  was  to  pleasure  her 
own  family  rather  than  strangers.  And  this  was  not  only  amongst 
the  Jews  but  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  appears  oy  that  of 
the  comedy'. 

Lex  est  nt  orbs,  qui  iiint  genere  proximi 

lis  Dubant,  et  illos  ducere  eadem  hac  lex  jubet 

If  the  woman  was  without  children  (add  also  and  without  a  Cather, 
that  is,  if  her  father  be  dead),  the  next  of  kindred  was  bound  to.marry 
her:  and  therefore  when  ^schylus^  calls  the  marriage  of  certain 
cousin-^rmans  kixxpa  &v  04fU9  elpyei,  'marriages  which  the  law 
forbids,'  and  affirms  fuaCveaOcu  yivos,  'the  fiEimily  is  stained  by  it;' 
the  scholiast  adds  that  therefore  these  marriages  are  unlawful  because 
the  fathers  were  alive;  and  so  it  was  not  unkwful  upon  the  stock  of 
kindred,  but  because  the  maid  was  liruckripmsf  'an  heiress,'  and 
might  not  marry  without  her  father's  leave.  This  woman  was  called 
among  the  Greeks  ivi^iKaCoiUvri,  'a  woman  determined  by  law,'  and 
already  judged  to  such  a  mamage,  irarpovxos,  and  ivUKripos,  or 

•  [Exod.  vL  20.  '  [Nuin.  xxxtL] 

Jer.  xxxiL  12.]  »  [Terent  Phonn.,  i.  2.  75.] 

*  LI  83.  p.  382.]  ^  In  Danaid.  [Suppl.  38.] 
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liriicXiy/>!ri(*  and  to  them  that  were  80  it  was  not  fiee  to  many  any 
one,  they  must  many  their  kindred : 

Uic  meus  amiciu  illi  genen  est  {iRizimQi, 
Huic  leges  cogunt  nubere  lunc  *. 

And  we  find  in  the  old  civil  law  that  one  Cassia  was  declared  tsi^- 
reirix  npon  condition,  n  cousobrino  nupsmei,  'if  she  did  many  her 
cousin-gennan/  /.  2.  d  de  iustU*  et  »daL^i  and  Papinian,  /.  23  ei 
24.  D.  de  rUu  nuptiarum\  afi&rms,  eanditionem  iUam^  ri  comobrimam 
duaoerUj  AaredUatis  iustitiUioni  utilUer  adjicijMue;  'it  is  a  l^al 
and  a  bit  condition  and  may  be  the  limit  of  an  inheritance,  that  Uie 
heiress  be  bound  to  many  her  consin-german/  And  this  in  some 
measure  was  the  case  of  B^ith,  whom  Boaz,  great-grandfather  to  king 
David,  did  marry  by  the  right  of  a  kinsman.  "  Now  it  is  true,''  aaith 
he™, ''  that  I  am  thy  near  kinsman,  howbeit  there  is  a  kinsman  nearer 
than  I :''  which  kinsman  because  he  refused  to  many  Bath,  Boaz 
took  her  to  wife,  and  she  became  a  mother  in  the  line  of  the  Mes- 
aias;  for  Christ  came  out  of  her  loins  according  to  the  flesh. 

§  54.  Into  which  line  because  this  argument  bath  led  me,  I  ofEsr 
it  to  consideration  as  the  last  and  greatest  example  of  the  lawfulness 
and  hoUness  of  such  marriages  under  the  law  of  Moses,  and  as  a 
warranty  to  all  ages  of  the  Christians :  the  B.  virgin  Maiy  the  mother 
of  our  most  B.  Saviour  was  married  to  her  cousin-german,  as  was 
Bupiposed  upon  this  reason :  for  her  husband  Joseph  was  the  son  of 
Heh,  saith  S.  Luke'',  that  is,  the  legal  son  of  Heli,  for  'Jacob  b^at 
him,'  saith  S.  Matthew®.  Now  Heli  and  Jacob  were  bretliren,  the 
sons  of  Matthan  who  was  grandfather  to  Joseph  and  Mary;  for  un- 
less by  the  cognation  of  Joseph  and  Mary  the  same  senealogy  had 
served  for  them  both,  the  reckoning  of  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  could 
not  have  proved  Jesus  to  have  descended  Drom  David.  But  if  this 
instance  should  fail,  and  that  their  consanguinity  (for  they  were  cousins) 
did  stand  at  further  distances ;  yet  there  are  examples  and  reasons 
and  authentic  presidents!^  already  reckoned  enow  to  warrant  us  in  this 
enquiry. 

6  56.  By  all  whidi  it  appears  what  was  the  state  of  these  marriages 
imder  the  kw  of  Moses,  and  yet  all  the  scruple  at  which  weak  pa» 
Bons  start  or  stumble,  is  derived  from  that  sanction  in  Leviticus,  which 
in  despite  of  all  reason  and  all  precedents  and  all  observations  what- 
aoevw  they  will  needs  suppose  to  be  a  natural  and  moral  law,  so 
making  deven  commandments ;  for  certain  it  is  that  the  ten  oom- 
mandmrats  was  to  the  Jews  theanm  of  their  moral  law,  in  which  since 
80BM  things  that  were  ceremonial  were  inserted,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  thing  that  was  mond  should  be  omitted.  In  the  ten  words  of 
Moses  there  was  nothing  less  than  their  whcde  moral  law,  thoo^ 

JTerent]  Adelplii  [ir.  5. 17.]  ■  [Ruth  iiL  12.1 

ib.  vi.  tit  25. 1.  2.  ool.  521.]  .  >  [Luke  iii.  23.] 

[)e    conditione   inatitatioaiay  lib.  "  [Matt  i.  16.] 

tit  7.  n.  28,  4.  col  883.]  »  [<  piecedeDts,'  C,  D.] 
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flomething  more  there  was;  bat  this  of  forbidding  coasins  to  marrj 
w»  no  where  pat.  If  it  had  been  put  in  Leviticus  it  was  but  national 
and  temporaiy;  for  I  have  proved  it  was  not  against  the  law  of  na* 
ture^  which  permitted  near»  relatives  than  cousin-eermans  to  many  i 
I  have  also  proved  that  the  sanction  of  Moses  did  only  oblige  Jews 
and  proselytes;  that  if  they  had  obliged  all^  yet  cousin-germans  are 
not  there  expressly  forbidden,  and  if  uey  be  not  there  expressly  for«- 
bidden  they  are  not  forbidden  at  all ;  but  in  case  that  other  degrees 
of  equal  distance  and  reason  were  tliere  forbidden,  though  not  exr 
pressed,  yet  this  of  cousin-germans  is  not  by  anv  consequence  or  in«> 
timation  of  that  forbidden,  because  no  degree  is  there  forbidden  whicb 
can  involve  this,  but  it  hath  a  special  case  of  its  own  in  which  this 
is  not  at  all  concerned,  and  all  this  I  strengthened  with  examples 
greater  than  all  exception. 

§  56.  It  remains  now  that  we  descend  to  the  christian  law,  and 
enquire  whether  our  great  master  and  lawgiver  Jesus  Christ  hath  for- 
bidden cousin-germaus  to  marry  P  But  this  is  soon  at  an  end,  for 
Christ  spake  nothing  at  all  concerning  marriage  but  one  sentence 
which  reduced  it  to  the  first  state  of  nature,  save  only  that  He  left 
us  in  all  things  bound  by  the  laws  of  nations  and  our  just  superiors, 
of  which  two  last  I  shall  give  account  in  the  following  periods.  But 
of  that  which  Christ  said  the  sum  is  this  only ;  "  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two 
shall  be  one  flesh."  By  which  words  He  did  establish  all  that  was 
natural  and  moral  in  this  affair.  ''A  man  shall  leave  father  and 
mother,''  by  these  words  are  forbidden  the  marriage  of  parents  and 
children;  "he  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,"  by  this  is  forbidden  coneu^ 
bUu9  moiculorum ;  "las  wife,''  by  this  is  forbidden  adultery  or  the 
lying  with  another  man's  wife,  and  extra-nuptial  pollutions.  SrutU 
duo,  "they  two,"  by  that  is  forbidden  polygamy;  in  eamem  ftuam, 
"  shall  be  one  flesh,"  by  this  is  forbidden  bestiality  or  the  abuse  of 
caro  aUena,  the  flesh  of  several  species ;  which  are  all  the  unlawful 
and  unnatural  lusts  forbidden  by  God  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
which  was  afterwards  given  to  all  mankind,  and  inserted  in  the  levi- 
tical  law  as  the  consummation  and  main  design  of  the  other  prohibi- 
tions which  were  but  like  hedges  and  outer  guards  to  these. 

§  67.  There  is  in  the  New  testament  only  one  law  more  which  can 
relate  to  this  question  of  marriages :  "Provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men%"  and  "Follow  after  things  which  are  of  good  re- 
port'." That  is,  whatsoever  is  against  public  honesty,  the  law  of 
nations,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  is  not  to  be  done  by 
Christians,  though  of  the  instance  there  be  no  special  prohibition  in 
the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  Modestinus"  the  lawyer  said  well,  In 
nupHU  non  solum  quid  liceal,  sed  etiam  quid  Aonestum  ni,  semper  est 
respiciendum.   Concerning  which  lest  there  be  a  mistake  in  it,  I  pre* 

'  [Rom.  xii.  1 7.]        »  [Phil.  iv.  8.]      •  [  Digest,  UU  xxiil  tit  2. 1  42.  coL  68 1 .] 
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sniae  this  caution  in  general,  that  we  do  not  take  fiJae  or  weak  esti- 
mates  of  public  fame  and  honesty.  Nothing  but  the  laws  of  God  and 
men,  or  the  universal  sentence  of  that  part  of  mankind  with  whom  we 
any  ways  converse,  is  the  measure  of  public  honesty.  Thus  for  a  bishop 
to  ride  on  hunting  in  his  pontificals,  or  for  a  priest  to  keep  an  ale- 
house, is  against  public  honesty ;  of  the  same  nature  are,  for  a  woman 
to  paint  her  face,  or  to  go  in  man's  apparel :  but  when  a  thing  is  dis- 
puted on  both  sides  by  good  and  learned  men,  to  do  either  is  not 
against  public  honesty.  Thafs  a  certain  rule;  for  when  a  thing  is 
called  good  and  honest  by  wise  and  good  men,  the  question  is  divided, 
And  therefore  cannot  be  united  against  either  of  them.  Upon  this 
account  S.  Paul  reproved  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  because  he  had 
done  a  fact  which  was  not  so  much  as  named,  that  is,  approved  amongst 
the  gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his  father's  wife.  Garacalla  indeed 
did  it  afterwards,  and  it  was  before  hia  time  done  in  the  family  of 
Seleucus ;  but  these  were  insolent  examples,  ever  disallowed  by  the 
Romans,  and  all  the  nations  within  their  circuit :  and  consequently 
the  Greeks  had  long  before  8.  Paul's  time  been  more  restrained  iu 
their  too  great  licentiousness  of  marriages.  And  when  the  custom 
of  this  thing  had  procured  a  licence  for  it  amongst  the  Scots,  8.  Mar- 
garet, wife  to  Malcome  III.  their  king,  did  reduce  the  contrary  law 
of  nations,  and  forbad  a  son  to  marry  his  father's  wife,  or  a  brother 
to  many  his  brother's  widow  ^ 

§  68.  Beyond  this  the  New  testament  having  nothing,  if  we  re- 
duce this  to  the  present  question  we  must  consider  whether  the  mar- 
riage of  cousin-germans  be  against  public  honesty  or  good  report,  that 
is,  whether  it  be  condemned  oy  the  law  of  nations  and  the  prevailing 
sentences  or  practice  of  wise  men. 

§  59.  Concerning  this,  I  find  that  Plutareh^  speaking  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  usages  of  the  Romans  in  marrying  their  kindred,  says  it  was 
a  practice  before  it  was  a  law :  and  there  happened  to  be  a  case  of  a 
good  man  who  had  a  great  advantage  by  marrying  his  cousin-ger- 
man ;  upon  occasion  of  which  the  people  made  a  law  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  any  one  to  do  it,  yJ^^naimuvos  vaxnv  i^ewai  yoftcu^ 
i^is  iveyjfiMv,  rh  ok  ivonripta  KCKo^XjiaOau  Now  this  was  very  ancient, 
and  before  this  law  for  it  I  find  no  law  against  it :  only  if  Claudius 
in  Tacitus'  said  true  they  were  diu  ignorata,  no  notice  of  them,  or 
but  seldom  examples.  Concerning  which  discourse  though  men  are 
pleased  to  talk  as  serves  their  turns,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
elder  the  times  were,  the  more  liberty  there  was  of  marrying  their 
kindred.  However,  there  was  an  early  law  for  it  and  none  against  it, 
that  I  find;  and  when  it  began  to  be  considered,  tempore  additoper" 
crebuerunt,  saith  Tacitus,  they  in  time  grew  frequent.    In  the  ora* 

«  [Selden,  do  jur.  nat  et  gent  lib.  ▼.         "  TQuest  Rotn.,  torn.  viiL  p.  76.] 
cap.  11.]  *  [Annal.,  lib.  aii.  cap.  6.] 
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lion  of  Sp.  Ligustinus  in  Livj^  there  is  this  dause,  paUr  mAi  uxo^ 
rem  fratris  9ui  fiUam  dedit, '  my  father  gave  me  to  wife  bis  own 
brother's  daughter:'  and  Quintilian'  monming  for  the  immature 
death  of  his  son,  affirms  that  he  was  designed  to  be  son-in-kw  to 
his  unde.  So  CScero  jt^o  Cluentio^  says  that  his  sister  married  Me- 
linus  her  cousin-german,  and  Augustas  Geesar  gave  his  daughter  Julia 
to  Marcellus  the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia^.  The  brave  Brutus  who 
was  the  example  of  a  rare  moral  man  and  a  noble  patriot  was  mar- 
ried to  Portia  the  daughter  of  his  wise  uncle  Cato ;  and  that  incom- 
parable prince  Marcus  Antoninus  the  philosopher  and  emperor  was 
married  to  bis  nearest  cousin  Annia  Faustina^  she  was  his  cousin- 
german.  But  thus  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  thus  it  was  at  the 
ending  of  the  Boman  state  and  empire.  At  the  beginning,  the  two 
daughters  of  Servius  Tullius  were  married  to  their  cousin-germans 
Lucius  and  Aruns,  the  nephews  of  Priscus  Tarquinius :  Livj^  indeed 
says  it  was  not  certain  whether  these  young  gentlemen  were  uncles 
or  cousin-germans  to  their  wives,  that  is,  whether  they  were  sons  or 
nephews*  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but  Dionysius  Halicamasseus'  con- 
tends earnestly  that  they  were  nephews.  Toward  the  dedination  of 
the  Boman  period  and  state  we  find  that  Gonstantius  the  emperor 
gave  his  sister  to  her  cousin  Julianus. 

§  60.  These  and  all  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  wisest,  of  the 
best,  of  the  most  holy  persons,  patriarchs  and  kings,  consuls  and  phi- 
losophers, lawgivers  and  saints,  the  practice  and  customs  of  the  great- 
est and  most  civil  nations  are  infinitely  suffident  to  dash  in  pieces  this 
weak  pretence  (if  any  should  make  use  of  it)  that  the  marriage  of 
oousin-germans  is  against  public  honesty,  and  so  consequently  not  of 
good  report.  For  that  which  God  never  forbad,  but  sometimes  did 
actually  command,  which  the  patriarchs  did  practise,  which  the 
church  of  the  Jews  never  scrupled  at,  but  always  were  accustomed 
to  it;  which  wise  men  and  good  men  have  done  without  reproof; 
which  was  admitted  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and  is  no  where  contra- 
dicted in  scripture,  which  records  many  authentic  precedents  of  such 
marriages ;  in  all  reason  ought  to  be  of  good  report.  And  certainly 
nothing  hath  done  dishonour  and  so  lesseped  the  fame  and  good 
opinion  of  such  marriages,  as  the  very  making  a  question  concern- 
ing its  lawfalness,  and  making  a  scruple  even  after  the  question  is 
well  determined.  To  be  suspected,  lessens  the  fame  of  any  man 
or  any  thing :  the  doing  justice  to  this  artide  will  do  it  reputation 
enough. 

§  61.  If  we  now  shall  enquire  how  the  dvil  law  of  the  Bomans 
did  determine  of  these  marriages,  we  shall  be  helped  much  in  the 

'  [lib.  xlil  cap.  84.]  cap.  i.l 

•  rinstlt  oraL,  lib.  tL  prooem.  §  IS.]  «  Lib.  L  ab  U.  C.  [cap.  46.] 

•  [cap.  T.]  •  [i.  e.  'grandaooa/ — Sec  rol.  Til  p. 
»•  [Dion.  Casa.,  lib.  liil  cap.  27.]  504.] 

•  [Capitolio.  vit  M.  AureL  ADton.,  '  Antiq.,lib.iv.  [cap.28.tom.i.p.223.1 
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cure  of  the  former  fear.  For  if  tlie  law  of  the  EomanB  allowed  it^ 
that  law  which  had  ao  many  brave  and  wise  oomposersy  and  which  so 
many  nations  allowed  of  and  practised,  and  still  do  in  very  many 
kingdoms  and  republics,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  can  be  of  iU 
report.  But  concerning  this  the  matter  is  not  veiy  disputable :  it  is 
notorious  that  the  civil  law  did  allow  it;  /•  1.  §  'duorum/  IiuL  de 
mupL'  et  I.*  non  solum.*  §  1.^  2>.  <fe  ritu  nupt.  C.  de  inti.  ei  wbei. 
Paulns  the  lawyer  said*,  8i  nepotem  ex  JUio  et  nepiem  ex  aUero  filio 
in  potesiate  icieam,  nuptias  inter  eoe  me  solo  auctore  oontmhipoeee 
Pamponitu  eeribit,  et  verum  est :  and  Antoninus  the  emperor  said', 
Nim  videri  potest  sub  specie  turpium  nuptiartim  viduitatem  tibi  t »- 
dixisse,  eum  te  ftto  sororis  sua  eonsobrino  iuo  probabili  consilio  ma^ 
tnmonio  nmgere  voluerit,  I  need  in  this  say  no  more.  It  was  always 
pennitted  in  the  Greek  and  Boman  laws,  till  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
who  being  over-ruled  by  S.  Ambrose,  forbad  it  by  an  express  law  : 
Tantumpudori  tribuens  eontinentiaut  eonsobrinarum  nuptias  vetuerU 
tanquam  sororum^  said  Aurelius  Yictor'^ ;  'he  thought  it  more  nice 
ana  modest  if  he  should  enlaige  the  laws,  and  restran  what  was  not 
restrained  before.'  But  this  as  it  arose  suddenly,  so  as  suddenly  was 
extinguished ;  for  it  was  abrogated  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius  his  sons, 
whose  constitution  to  this  purpose  is  in  Justinian,  /.  ^Celebrandit^  C, 
De  nuptiis\  in  which  these  words  are  remarkable,  Bevoeata  prisci 
juris  ofuctorUate,  restinctisque  ealumniarum  Jbmentis,  matrimoiiium 
inter  consobrinos  habeatur  ;  '  the  law  that  forbad  them  was  occasioned 
and  fomented  by  calumnies;  which  being  dispersed,  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  law  was  recalled.' 

§  62.  This  only  I  am  to  admonish,  that  in  the  Theodosian  code 
the  law  of  these  emperors  seems  to  say  otherwise ;  as  is  to  be  seen 
under  the  titles  of  Si  nuptia  ex  rescript,  petant,  and  De  incestis  nupHis. 
But  the  forgery  is  notorious  enough :  for  when  Alaric  king  of  the 
Goths  had  commanded  his  subject  Arrianus  the  lawyer  to  make  a 
breviary  of  the  code,  he  fitted  those  laws  to  the  customs  of  his  own 
country,  and  so  abused  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  as  ap- 
pears plainly  by  comparing  those  constitutions  which  passed  under 
the  fingers  of  Arrianus,  with  those  which  under  the  same  rubrics  are 
in  the  code  of  Justinian.  For  in  this  there  is  not  one  word  spoken 
of  the  marriage  of  cousin-germans  imder  those  tides.  And  as  he 
hath  done  in  the  breviary  of  the  Theodosian  code,  so  he  hath  done 
in  the  epitome  of  Caius'  institutions  (be,  or  some  such  fellow  as  bad), 
and  made  the  civil  law  as  he  pleased  expressly  against  the  known 
sanction  of  all  the  old  law  of  tne  braver  Somans.  The  same  also 
was  done  by  Theophilus,  who  recited  this  law  according  to  the 
manners  of  his  own  time,  and  recites  the  law  of  Justinian  exactly 

>  [InRt,  lib.  i.  tit  10.  col.  26.]  I  [L.  '  Conditioni'  2.  C.  de  iiiBtit  et 

k  [ibid.,  tit  ii.col.  27.]  rabst  [lib.  yL  tit  25.  col.  521.] 
»  L.  *Si  Nepot'  8b  D.  de  rit  nupt         *  [Hist.  Rom.,  cap.  xlriii.] 
[Digest,  lib.  xxiu.  tit  2.  coL  676.]  *  [lib.  v.  dt.  4. 1.  19.  col.  S69.] 
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oontrarj  to  Jusfcinian's  sense  by  dapping  a  perfect  nc^tive  to  his 
direct  afiBnnative :  but  Curtias  the  Latin  interpreter  of  Theophilus 
hath  set  it  right  again  according  to  the  tme  intent  of  the  civu  law. 
But  it  may  be  I  do  not  well  to  trouble  the  question  with  these 
little  things^  when  the  great  lines  of  duty  are  so  plain  and  legible : 
and  concerning  this  we  nave  a  full  testimony  from  8.  Austin"" ;  who 
having  observed  that  in  his  time  coosin-germans  did  not  often  marry, 
Experti  sumus,  saj s  he,  tf»  eonmtbiii  eoMobrinarum  etiam  nasiris 
temparibui  •  •  •  •  qnam  raro  per  maret  Jiebaiy  quod  fieri  per  legea 
UeebiU,  quia  id  nee  divina  prohibwU,  et  naudum  proJMuerai  lex  Au^ 
mana;  that  is,  'for  cousm-germans  to  marry  was  neither  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  Gh)d  nor  man ;'  and  so  we  have  a  testimony  beyond  ex- 
ception concerning  the  dvil  law,  and  the  law  of  Ood,  and  the  law  of 
the  church  till  his  time.  Now  if  it  be  objected  that  he  says  it  was 
done  but  seldom,  it  is  no  wonder.  8.  Ambrose  and  Theodosius  a 
little  before  that  time  had  caused  some  restraint  and  made  tiie  matter 
uneasy :  and  besides  this,  if  any  man  could  observe  concerning  any 
one  sort  of  persons  how  seldom  th^  marry,  that  is,  how  few  examples 
anv  one  man  can  observe  of  anv  degree  though  never  so  distant,  this 
will  appear  but  liffht  as  the  dew  upon  a  flower,  or  the  down  of  a 
thistle.  It  is  lawral  for  a  father  ana  his  son  to  marry  a  widow  and 
her  daughter,  and  for  two  brothers  to  marry  two  sisters,  and  no  man 
questions  anv  thing  of  it ;  but  QxMm  raro  hoe  per  moree  fiat;  how 
many  examnles  can  any  one  man  reckon?  Can  he  tell  so  many  in 
one  age  and  of  his  own  notice,  as  to  make  them  up  a  multitude?  and 
yet  this  would  be  but  a  weak  argument  against  it,  and  not  worth  a 
further  consideration. 

§  68.  That  which  is  to  be  enquired  next  into  is  the  canon  law ; 
and  that  indeed  does  forbid  it :  but  how,  and  to  what  purpose,  and 
with  what  obligation,  will  not  be  wholly  useless  to  consider. 

§  64.  1)  In  the  very  first  canons  of  the  church  (excepting  only 
that  one  framed  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.)  which  are  com* 
monly  called  the  canons  of  the  apostles",  there  is  a  caution  against 
incestuous  marriages,  but  the  instances  are  only, '  He  that  marries 
two  sisters,  or  his  brother's  widow  or  daughter.'  The  penalty  is,  'he 
may  not  be  received  into  holy  orders :'  but  for  the  matter  of  cousin- 
|;^rmans  it  was  not  forbidden.  Until  8.  Austin's  time  and  thereabouts 
it  was  true  that  nondum  prohibuerat  lex  Aumana,  divina  nunquam : 
'  God's  law  had  never,  and  till  then  man's  law  had  not  forbidden  it,' 
that  is,  it  was  then  in  all  senses  lawful :  and  in  the  synod  of  Paris^ 
almost  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  those  are  defined  to  be  unlawful 
marriages  qua  contra  praceptum  Domini  contraAuntur,  *  which  are 
against  the  divine  law,'  none  elite ;  amongst  which  the  present  case 
is  not  to  be  suspected :  and  in  the  old  canons  of  the  church  all  the 

*  LiK  XT.  c.  IS.  de  ciTiL  DeL  [torn.      L  p.  444.] 
Til  col.  898  D.j  •  [Coucil.  ParU.  iiL  (A.D.  667.  Har- 

"  [Can.  XY.—Coteler.  patr.  apost,  torn,      duin.)  can.  4.  torn,  iii  col.  S8S  C] 
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prohibited  instances  were  comprised  in  these  verses^  which  was  their 
authentic  table : 

Nata,  soTor,  neptit,  matertera,  firatris  et  uxor, 
£t  patris  ooiguz,  mater,  privigna,  norerca, 
Uzoziaqiie  loror,  privigni  nata,  ouruique, 
Atque  soror  patria,  conjungi  lege  vetantur  ' 

But  in  some  assemblies  of  the  bishops  about  this  time,  a  little  before 
or  a  little  after,  the  manners  of  the  nations  being  spoiled  with  wars 
rudeness  and  barbarism,  they  contracted  incestuous  marriages :  and 
it  was  therefore  thought  fit  that  as  the  marriage  of  uncles  and  nieces 
were  forbidden  as  a  hedge  to  keep  them  further  off  from  father  and 
mother,  son  or  daughter,  so  this  of  cousin-germans  was  set  as  a 
Trpo^oXoK^  or  an  outward  court  to  keep  them  from  marrying  brother 
and  sister.  And  therefore  Harmenopulus^  says  they  were  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  the  Greeks.  And  it  was  amongst  them  no  more  than 
was  highly  needful,  for  a  reason  which  every  one  knows.  But  both 
there  and  in  the  Latin  church,  when  the  proliibition  of  cousins'  mar- 
riage is  joined  in  the  same  decree  with  the  marrying  of  sisters,  the 
cause  is  rendered  too  suspicious.  And  yet  there  was  an  external  cause 
that  had  influence  upon  these  sanctions  of  the  church.  The  Gk>ths 
then  prevailed  by  the  sword,  and  the  church  to  comply  with  the  con- 
queror was  forward  to  receive  this  law  from  them :  for  the  Goths  had 
it  before  th  Bomans,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  those  barbarous 
people  were  the  great  presidents  and  introducers  of  the  prohibition. 

§  65.  2)  These  laws  were  made  by  time  and  accidents,  and  were 
extended  or  contracted  as  it  pleased  the  popes  of  Bome,  who  (as  one 
observes)  were  for  a  long  time  iniquiores  et  invidi  in  maritot,  'apt 
and  easy  to  make  all  restraints  upon  marriages.'  If  it  were  seasonable 
and  fit,  it  were  not  useless  to  observe  many  instances  out  of  the  canon 
law  to  this  purpose;  but  I  forbear:  that  which  I  now  observe  is, 
that  the  prohibition  amongst  them  began  with  cousin-germans,  then 
it  went  to  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  then  to  seven,  then  to  four 
again;  sometime  to  six,  as  in  the  synod  at  Cabaillon';  sometimes 
usque  dum  genercdio  agnoecitur,  aut  memoria  retinelur*,  'as  long  as 
any  memory  of  kindred  remains ;'  and  that  will  be  very  far  in  Wales, 
where  they  reckon  eight  degrees  and  special  names  of^  kindred  after 
cousin-germans,  and  Uien  km  for  ever;  and  truly  these  canonists  pro- 
ceed as  reasonably  as  their  principles  would  admit.  For  if  cognation 
or  consanguinity  was  the  hindrance  of  marriage,  wherever  they  could 
reckon  that,  they  had  some  pretence  to  forbid  marriage;  but  if  they 
only  forbad  it  upon  the  accounts  of  nature,  or  by  the  precedent  of 
the  divine  law  given  to  Moses  they  were  to  stop  there  where  nature 


*  Cap.  '  Litteraa/  De  restit  sponsal.      quest  2.  cap.  21.  coL  2005.] 
Decret,  lib.  u.  tit  18.  cap.  18.  col.  699.]  '  "      -    -  -       .- 

*  [Prompt  jar.,  lib.  iv.  tit  6.  §  5^  pi 
98.  ed.  4tQ.  Oen.  1587.] 

'  [Gratian.  decret ,  part  2.  caus.  xxjiv. 


[Decret,  lib.  ii.  tit  18.  cap.  18.  col.  599.]  •  Concil.  Tolet  il  can.  &.  [torn.  ii. 

«  [Prompt  jar.,  lib.  iv.  tit  6.  §  5^  pi      col.  1 141  A.]    Concil  Worm.  [can.  82. 
298.  ed.  4tQ.  Gen.  1587.]  torn.  v.  col.  742  C] 
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stopped^  or  the  divine  law.  But  that  they  would  not^  as  knowing 
it  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  laws  at  the  charge  of  other  men's 
trouble. 

§  66.  8)  The  reasons  why  the  projectors  of  the  canon  law  did  for- 
bid to  the  fourth  or  to  Che  seventh  degree^  were  as  fit  a  cover  for  this 
dish  as  could  be  imagined.  They  that  were  for  four  gave  this  grave 
reason  for  it.  There  are  four  humours  in  the  body  of  a  man^  to  which 
because  the  four  degrees  of  consanguinity  do  answer,  it  is  proportion- 
able to  nature  to  forbid  the  marriage  of  cousins  to  the  fourth  degree. 
Nay  more;  there  are  four  elements :  ergoy  to  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  there  are  upon  a  man's  hand  four  fingers  and  a  thumb.  The 
thumb  is  the  siirpa  or  common  parent ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  four. 
fingers,  that  is,  the  four  generations  of  kindred,  we  ought  not  to  marry, 
beotose,  *  the  life  of  a  man  is  but  a  span  long.'  There  are  also  four 
quarters  of  the  world ;  and  indeed  so  there  are  of  every  thing  in  it, 
if  we  please;  and  therefore  abstain  at  least  till  the  fourth  degree  be 
past.  Others  who  are  graver  and  wiser  (particularly  Bonaventure) 
observe  cunningly,  that  besides  the  four  humours  of  the  body,  there 
are  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  being  joined  together  make 
seven,  and  they  point  out  to  us  that  men  are  to  abstain  till  the 
seventh  generation.  These  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  they  therefore 
were  content  withal,  because  they  had  no  better;  yet  upon  the 
strength  of  these  they  were  bold  even  against  the  sense  of  almost  all 
mankind  to  forbid  these  degrees  to  marry. 

§  67.  4)  When  the  canonists  appointed  what  degrees  of  kindred 
they  would  have  restrained  from  mutual  marriage,  they  took  their 
precedent  and  measure  from  the  civil  law,  making  this  their  standard, 
that  so  long  as  by  the  civil  law  inheritances  did  descend,  so  long  by 
the  canon  law  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  kindred  to  marry ;  and 
upon  this  account  they  forbad  marriage  to  the  seventh  degree,  because 
80  Car  the  laws  appointed  inheritances  to  descend.  Now  that  this  is 
a  weak  and  a  false  ground  appears  because  inheritance  descends  even 
to  the  tenth  degree :  and  yet  suppose  it  otherwise,  yet  the  popes  and 
other  compilers  of  the  canons  overshoot  their  marK  extremely;  bc- 
caose  while  they  forbidding  marriages  to  the  seventh  degree  pretended 
to  follow  some  proportions  and  usages  of  the  civil  law,  do  yet  reckon 
the  degrees  otherwise  than  the  civil  law  does,  and  consequently  do 
forbid  marriage  to  the  fifteenth  civil  degree  exclusively.  For  whereas 
by  the  canon  law  so  far  as  either  of  the  persons  is  distant  from  the 
common  parent,  so  far  he  is  distant  from  the  other  in  the  equal  line, 
so  that  by  this  computation  cousin-germans  are  distant  in  the  second 
d^;ree  and  no  more :  but  by  the  civil  law  there  are  accounted  so 
many  degrees  as  there  are  persons  besides  the  common  parent,  so  that 
in  this  computation  cousin-germans  are  distant  in  the  fourth  degree ; 
and  consequently  the  seventh  canonical  degree  is  the  fourteenth  civil 

*  [Grpg.  iz.  deciet,  lib.  iv.  tit.  14.  cap.  8.  col.  1394:  cf.  lib.  iii.  tit  41.  cap.  S. 
coL  1272.] 
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degree,  the  uneqoalness  and  tinieasonableiiess  of  which  all  lawyers  will 
deride.  The  same  is  in  proportdon  to  be  said  of  their  later  reductioii 
of  the  canonical  prohibition  to  the  fourth  degree  indosivelj. 

§  68.  5)  These  laws  gathered  by  the  Boman  canonists  are  not  now, 
nor  ever  were  they  obligatory,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
the  allowance  of  princes :  for  bishops  in  their  mere  spiritual  impresses 
have  no  proper  legislative  power,  where  princes  are  christian ;  and  if 
the  prince  please  he  may  enlarge  or  restrain  their  power,  so  that  he 
make  no  intrenchment  on  the  divine  law,  and  do  what  is  useful  and 
profitable.  Fac  Ugi  tua  sqi^em^  said  the  Jews™ ;  it  makes  the  law  firm 
if  you  put  a  hedge  about  it;  and  where  viler  people  who  had  no  fear 
of  Cbd  were  apt  to  marrv  sisters  or  aunts,  it  was  not  ill  to  prohibit 
something  that  was  lawful,  lest  they  should  run  into  what  is  unlawful : 
but  this  is  matter  of  prudence  omy,  and  ought  to  be  separated  from 
the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful.  But  then  when  the  prince  does  not 
bind,  the  subjects  are  free.  Honesta  et  ju9ta  esse  qua  regi  placeni, 
et  reffno  ulilia, '  those  things  which  please  the  king  and  are  profitable 
to  the  kingdom  are  honest  and  just :'  it  was  tnSdy  said  but  ill  ap- 
plied by  Antiochus  Sdeucus^. 

J  69.  6)  These  laws  are  neither  allowed  by  the  prince,  nor  by  the 
esiastic^  state  in  England,  and  because  they  were  useless  and 
burdensome  they  were  laid  aside ;  for  they  were  but  drains  for  money, 
and  levies  of  rents ;  for  even  under  the  pope  the  way  was,  and  is  now, 
open  enough  to  cousin-germans  if  they  have  gold  enough  to  purchase 
the  lead.  And  so  it  was  when  the  civil  law  was  tuned  to  the  air  of 
the  canon  law,  and  both  to  the  manners  of  the  Gbths :  cousins  might 
marry  with  a  dispensation  from  the  prince;  a  form  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  Gassiodore^.  But  this  is  one  of  the  many  blessings  of  the 
protestant  religion,  that  we  are  not  tied  to  pay  money  for  leave  to  do 
a  lawful  action;  so  tliat  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  say.  He  that  hath 
married  a  wife  that  is  too  near  of  kindred,  let  him  turn  proselyte  and 
then  she  is  not  of  kin  to  him,  I  may  in  some  sense  use  in  the  contest 
between  our  laws  and  those  of  the  Boman  churches :  he  that  hath 
or  desires  to  marry  a  wife  of  his  kindred  which  is  not  too  near  by 
God's  law,  but  is  by  the  pope's  law,  let  him  become  a  protestau^ 
and  then  though  nothing  can  be  allowed  to  him  which  Gbd  hath  for- 
bidden, yet  that  leave  which  Ood  hath  given  him  man  shall  not  take 
away. 

§  70.  7)  If  it  were  at  all  considerable  what  is  done  hj  the  canon 
law,  there  is  a  new  device  brought  in  of  spiritual  kmdred,  and 
marriages  forbidden  to  be  between  such  as  answer  at  the  font  for  the 
same  child ;  that  is,  if  we  value  the  Boman  canons,  all  mankind  are  in 

Titual  snare,  and  that  to  no  purpose. 
71.  8)  But  as  for  the  present  enquiry  it  is  cons'derable  that  the 
canon  law  itself  does  not  pretend  it  to  be  against  the  divine  law,  but 

"  [Paul.  Fag.  Pirke  Jvotk,  pp.  1,  56 ;  *  Lib.  viL  varianim.  {cap.  46.  torn.  iL 
see  vol.  i.  p.  rcxjritt.]  p.  115.] 

'  [Appian.  de  reb.  Syr.,  cap.  IxL] 
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does  it  wholly  upon  other  accounts,  as  I  have  alieady  instanced ;  and 
this  appears  in  the  epistle  of  Babanos  to  cardinal  Humbert';  Quod 
pontijteea  usque  ad  sextum  vd  septimum  gradum  cofyugium  prohibewt, 
magia  ex  conisue^udifie  kumana  quam  ex  lege  divina  eae  pracepieee  ere^ 
dendum,  *  the  canons  did  not  intend  to  signify  it  to  be  against  the  kw 
of  Ood  for  cousins  to  many  in  the  degrees  forbidden  by  tne  canon  kw/ 
§  7i^r  9)  And  after  all,  the  kws  of  England  do  expressly  allow  it; 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  marriage  set  up  in  cnurches  usually, 
and  in  the  statute  of  32  of  Heniy  YUL  chapter  uxviii.'  And  it  is 
observable  that  in  England  they  were  allowed  to  do  it  ever  since  thqr 
were  ChristianSi  unless  they  were  papists.  For  till  pope  Gregory's 
time  and  Augustine  the  monk  (though  Christianity  had  been  here 
almost  five  hundred  years  before)  it  was  used  by  the  Britains :  and 
P.  Gregory  did  not  think  it  fit  that  Augustine  should  put  a  restraint 
upon  them  (as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  coundk  collected  by  that 
learned  and  good  man  sir  Henry  Spehnan'),  but  it  was  no  Uttle  interest 
and  power  which  the  popes  afterwards  procured  in  the  families  of 
princes  and  other  great  personages  by  giviog  leave  to  them  to  mariy 
their  near  rektives ;  and  their  posterity  for  their  own  sakes  would  in 
all  likelihood  preserve  that  power,  to  which  (as  things  then  went) 
they  did  owe  their  legitimation. 

§  73.  Although  I  have  passed  through  all  kws  that  can  oblige  us 
in  this  present  enquiry;  yet  because  tne  chief  disquisition  is  con- 
cerning the  natural  kw,  and  whether  or  no  any  prohibition  can  from 
thence  descend  upon  the  marriage  of  cousin-germans  is  the  main 
question;  it  will  be  proper  here  to  add  one  topic  more,  that  is,  the 
prudence  or  reasonableness  of  the  thing. 

§  74.  Concerning  which  it  is  observable,  that  whoever  shall  go 
about  to  assign  the  proper  reasons  why  certain  degrees  are  forbidden 
to  marrv  by  the  kw  of  God,  will  by  experience  find  it  to  be  too  hard 
for  his  head :  and  rabbi  Menahem  Bacanatensis*  observed.  Quod  ad 
rationem  attinet  interdiciorum  incesti,  magisiri  tradUumum  de  ea  nikU 
cerii  acceperunt;  'the  masters  of  traditions  have  received  no  certain 
account  of  those  reasons  for  which  God  forbad  incestuous  mixtures/ 
Indeed  if  we  could  find  out  the  prime  and  proper  reason,  then  by 
proportions  to  it  we  could  better  understand  how  far  the  prohibitions 
were  to  be  extended :  but  this  is  to  be  despaired  of.  But  yet  men 
have  ventured  to  give  such  reasons  as  thev  could,  which  how  &r  they 
are  appb'cable  t<r  me  present  question  shall  be  considered. 

§  75.  1)  That  kindred  ought  not  to  marry  is  therefore  decreed, 
ne  temulatio  fiat  in  eadem  domo,  says  one;  'the  same  degree  of  kin- 
dred will  be  apt  to  love  the  same  man,  and  so  emuktion  will  arise.' 
Well,  suppose  that :  but  if  it  does ;  the  marrying  one  of  them  will 

■  [*  QuoU  genentione  lieitom  lit  oon-  •  [tom.  L  p.  97.  ed.  foL  Lond.  1 639.] 

irabium/  torn,  vi  d.  165  F.]  •  [Selden,  do  jar.  nat  et  geut,  lib.  ▼ 

'  [Statates  of  the  realm,  yol.  iiL  p.  cap.  10.1 
792.  foL  Lond  1810—22.1 
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determine  all  the  rest,  and  quiet  the  strife.  Bat  because  this  proves 
too  much,  it  proves  nothing  at  all :  for  upon  the  same  account,  a 
young  man  should  not  marry  in  a  family  where  there  are  many 
daughters,  ne  amulatio  fiai  in  eadem  domo,  to  avoid  emulation  and 
competition. 

§  76.  2)  Cousins  would  do  better  not  to  marry  (says  another)  ne 
kabe(U  duos  necessUudines  una  persona^, '  that  one  person  may  not 
be  a  double  relative :'  for  so  names  will  be  confounded,  and  the  same 
person  shall  be  father  and  cousin  to  his  own  child.  But  what  if  he 
be  F  and  what  if  a  king  be  both  a  lord  over  and  a  son  under  his  own 
mother  P  what  if  a  man  be  a  father  and  a  judge,  a  brother-in-law  and 
a  natural  brother,  as  when  two  brothers  marry  two  sisters?  the  more 
relations  and  necessitudes  there  are,  it  is  so  much  the  better,  and  a 
twofold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

§77.3)  It  were  well  that  cousins  might  not  marry,  that  bv  their 
kindred  they  might  be  defended  from  the  injury  of  their  husoands, 
in  case  they  should  need  it.  Well  suppose  tms  too :  yet,  a)  This 
does  not  at  all  concern  the  man,  for  he  will  not  need  a  defence  by 
his  kindred  against  his  wife.  /3)  For  the  woman,  unless  she  marries 
all  her  kindred,  the  other  may  be  a  defence  against  the  violence  of 
one  whom  she  does  marry;  and  will  be  more  Ijkely  to  prevail  in  the 
defence  against  a  kinsman  than  against  a  stranger,  y)  But  if  a 
woman  be  brought  to  that  pass,  her  cousin  shall  do  her  little  advan- 
tage against  her  husband,  for  such  defences  do  but  exasperate  and 
msuce  eternal  animosities;  but  the  laws  are  the  best  defences,  h)  If 
the  cousin  will  be  a  sure  defence  against  the  husband's  injury;  then 
if  the  cousin  be  married  to  her,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  her  no  injury. 
For  he  that  will  do  evil  himself,  is  but  an  ill  security  to  be  engaged 
against  another,  and  he  that  will  prevaricate  in  the  duty  of  a  hus- 
band, will  hardly  secure  the  peace  of  the  woman  by  the  duty  of  a 
kinsman. 

§  78.  4)  S.  Austin's  scruple  is  this :  Ineat  nescio  quomado  kumanm 
verecundia  quiddam  ntUurale  ac  laudaiile,  ut  cui  debet  catua  prt^in'- 
quUaiU  verecundum  ianorem  ab  ea  contineat  qtiamvis  generairicem 
tamen  libidintm^;  '  there  is  in  the  modesty  of  mankind  something 
that  is  natural  and  laudable,  by  which  they  abstain  from  congression 
with  them  to  whom  they  own  the  honour  of  reverence  and  modest 
bashfulness.'  This  indeed  is  a  good  account  where  the  modesty  of 
nature  does  really  make  restraints,  aiid  owes  duty  and  reverence;  and 
therefore  is  one  of  the  most  proper  and  natural  reasons  against  the 
marriage  of  parents  and  children,  and  is  by  the  allowance  of  some 
proportions  extended  to  brother  and  sister ;  but  if  it  be  sent  out  one 
step  further,  you  can  never  stop  it  more,  but  it  shall  go  as  far  as  anv 
man  please  to  fancy  :  therefore  let  it  stop  where  Gbod  and  nature  hath 
fixed  its  first  bounds,  and  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  natural  reason  or 

^  [S.  August  de  civ.  Dei,  xv.  16.  torn.  vii.  col.  398  G.]  •  [ibid,  coL  399  A.] 
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instinct,  carry  us  whither  nature  never  did  intend;  for  it  is  certain 
she  gave  larger  commissions,  however  the  fears,  or  the  scruples,  or 
the  interest  of  some  men  have  made  them  to  speak  otherwise :  and  I 
remember  concerning  Cicero,  who  sometimes  speaks  against  the  mar- 
riage of  cousins  that  it  is  but  too  reasonable  to  suppose  he  did  it  to 
remove  suspicion  from  himself,  it  having  been  objected  against  him 
by  Q.  Fusius  Calenus  in  Dio*  that  he  was  too  kind  and  amorous  to 
his  own  daughters  filia  nuUria  pellex  tibi  jucundior  atgue  obse^ 
quentior  quam  parenti  par  est.  So  unequal,  so  uncertain  a  way  it  is 
to  trust  the  sayings  of  a  man,  when  so  frequently  the  man's  opinion 
is  not  caused  by  his  reason,  but  by  a  secret  interest. 

§  79.  5)  Pope  Gregory*  in  his  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury tries  another  way ;  experimento  didicimus  ex  tali  ctmjvgio 
sobolem  rum  passe  succrescere:  if  cousin-germans  marry  they  will 
have  no  children.  But  the  good  man  did  not  remember  that  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  came  from  the  marriage  of  the  two  cousin- 
germans  of  Jacob,  Bachel  and  Leah ;  and  although  by  this  discourse 
it  seems  it  was  an  usual  practice  to  do  it,  for  from  the  practice  only 
he  could  pretend  to  an  observation  of  this  event;  yet  as  to  the  event 
of  the  thing  itself,  it  is  a  very  great  experience  which  the  world  hath^ 
by  which  his  observation  is  confuted. 

§  80.  6)  But  the  best  reason  given  against  the  convenience  of  it^ 
for  none  pretends  higher,  is,  that  it  were  better  if  cousiiirgermans 
should  not  intermarry  propter  multiplicandas  affinittUes,  as  S.  Austin' 
expresses  it,  ut  conjugiis  augeant  necessitudines,  '  that  so  they  might 
scatter  friendships  and  relations  in  more  famihes  for  the  dissemina- 
tion and  extension  of  charity.'  Por  cousins  being  akeady  united 
and  loving,  it  were  well  by  marriage  to  endear  others  which  are  not 
so  loving,  not  so  united.  Of  this  every  one  makes  use  that  is  pleased 
to  dissuade  these  marriages.  But  to  this  I  answer,  a)  That  suppose 
this  were  well  and  without  objection  as  to  the  material  part,  yet  this 
does  no  ways  prove  it  unlawful^  and  indeed  is  not  by  the  contrivers 
of  it  intended  it  should ;  as  appears  in  Philo  and  Plutarch,  from 
whom  S.  Clirysostom  and  S.  Austin  did  borrow  it.  p)  There  may 
be  one  inconvenience  in  it,  and  yet  many  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages which  may  outweigh  that  one;  and  that  there  are  so,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  y)  This  very  reason  when  Philo«  the  Jew 
had  urged  in  general  for  the  scattering  friendships  and  not  limiting 
alliances  to  one  family,  he  adds,  quod  respiciens  Mouses  alias  etiam 
multas  propinquomm  nuptias  vetmt :  meaning  that  this  argument  is 
suflSciently  provided  for  by  the  restraints  that  Moses  made,  and  if  we 
marry  out  of  those  limits  the  friendship  is  enough  scattered.  Por 
beyond  brother  and  sister,  uncles  and  nieces,  the  relation  is  far 


*  Lib.  xlvi.  [cap.  IS.]  «  [I>e  leg.  special.,  tom.ii    p.  SOS.  ed. 

"lib.  xi.  epist.  64.  torn.  ii.  col.  1164.]       Mangey.] 
coL  398  O.] 
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enough  off  to  be  receptive  of  and  to  need  the  renovation  or  the 
arrests  of  friendship. 

§  81.  7)  'It  were  well  if  coosin-germans  did  not  manr,  lest  by 
reason  of  their  usual  familiarity  converse  and  natural  kindness,  for- 
nications should  be  secretly  procured ;  it  being  too  ready  for  natural 
love  to  degenerate  into  lust/ — I  answer  that  therefore  let  them  marry 
as  the  remedy.  For  it  were  a  hard  thing  that  cousins  who  do  con- 
verse and  are  apt  to  love  should  by  men  be  forbidden  to  marry,  when 
by  God  they  are  not.  For  this  aptness  to  love  being  left  upon  them, 
together  with  their  frequent  conversation,  is  a  snare,  which  because 
Ood  knew  He  permitted  them  to  their  remedy ;  and  if  men  do  not 
they  will  find  that  their  prohibition  of  marriage  will  not  be  a  suf- 
ficient security  against  fornication.  For  brothers  and  sisters  where 
the  danger  is  still  greater,  God  hath  nut  a  bar  of  a  positive  law,  and 
nature  hath  put  the  bar  of  a  natural  reason  and  congruity,  and  the 
laws  of  all  mankind  have  put  a  bar  of  public  honesty  and  penalties  ; 
and  all  these  are  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  the  temptation : 
and  this  was  observed  by  a  wise  man  long  since  in  this  very  instance, 
avrUa  5'  ovk  ipq  ib€k<f>o9  ih€\<f>ijs,  AAA09  5^  rat/n/s*  oifSi  irarrfp 
Ovyarpoi,  iXkos  b€  ratJnys^'  'the  father  is  not  in  love  with  the 
daughter,  nor  a  brother  with  his  sister:'  the  reason  is,  koX  yhp 
if>6pos  KoL  v6yM^  Uavo9  J/Mora  ica>Xv€ti;,  'fear  and  the  laws  are  re- 
straint enough  for  this  love  :'  but  because  to  cousins  this  bar  is  not 
set,  the  greater  propensitv  they  have  to  love,  the  more  need  there  is 
they  should  be  permitted  to  marry.  And  this  very  thing  was  ob- 
served by  Babanus  in  his  epistle  to  Humbert*,  Aujusmodi  proAibitiones 
aduUerii  occasionem  prabere,  *  such  laws  of  restraint  are  occasions  of 
adultery  :'  and  therefore  he  infers  from  thence,  danum  esse  tU  pra- 
iermiasis  Mis  prohUniwnibuB  legis  divina  servetur  constituHo,  it  were 
good  if  standing  in  the  measures  of  the  divine  law,  we  should  lay  a 
snare  for  no  man's  foot  by  putting  fetters  upon  his  liberty,  without 
just  cause,  but  not  without  great  danger. 

§  82.  I  know  of  no  more  reasons  pretended  against  this  affair ; 
I  think  these  are  all,  and  I  am  sure  the^  are  the  most  considerable. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  although  it  were  hard  to  require  any 
more  reason  for  the  marriage  of  cousin-germans  than  we  do  for  any 
other  marriage,  that  is,  that  we  love  the  person,  that  she  be  virtuous 
and  fitted  for  our  condition,  yet  I  say  ex  abundatUi,  that  there  are 
conveniences  and  advantages  which  are  not  contemptible,  nor  yet  are 
so  readily  to  be  found  in  the  marriage  of  other  persons. 

§  83.  1)  There  is  the  advanta^  of  a  great  and  most  perfect  parity 
of  condition  that  is  regularly  to  oe  expected.  There  is  no  upbraid- 
ing of  kindred,  greatness  or  weakness  of  fortune,  occasioned  by  the 
difference  of  elder  or  younger  brother,  (for  this  being  in  all  families 

*  Xenopbon  de  Oyri  instit,  Kb.  r.  [cap.  1.  f  10. 

•  [torn.  Ti  p.  166  H.] 
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is  not  a  reproach  to  any) ;  and  here  is  the  greatest  probability  of  a 
similitude  of  passions  homonrs  and  affections^  and  they  that  have 
experience  in  economical  aflhirs  know  that  these  things  are  not  con- 
temptible. 

&  84.  2)  It  is  observable  that  when  God  intended  to  bless  a  family 
and  a  nation,  there  He  permitted^  and  in  some  cases  commanded^  the 
marriage  of  cousin-germans^  as  in  the  families  of  larael.  And  al- 
though it  was  lawful  for  one  tribe  to  marry  into  another,  as  appears 
in  David  who  married  Michol  Saul's  daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min ;  and  the  Benjamitish  families  were  restored  by  the  intermar- 
riages of  the  other  tribes  after  that  sad  war  about  the  Levite's  concu- 
bine; and  Hillel  the  nharisee  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  his 
father,  and  of  Judah  oy  his  mother ;  yet  this  was  done  so  sddora, 
that  it  was  almost  thought  not  lawful,  but  the  most  general  practice 
was  to  many  in  their  own  nearer  kindred,  in  their  own  tribe. 

§  85.  8)  In  the  case  of  the  ivCxkripoi  or  heiresses  it  was  com- 
manded both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Attic  laws  that  cousin- 
germans  should  marry,  lest  the  inheritance  should  go  from  the 
family ;  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  account :  but  now  I  only 
observe  the  reasonableness  and  advantage.  S.  Austin's  largiuM  sparge 
amicitias  is  nothing ;  for  when  any  considerable  advantage  is  to  be 
done,  certainly  our  own  are  to  be  preferred  before  strangers.  And 
the  same  also  is  true  in  proportion,  when  any  one  of  the  family  is 
passionately  and  to  pious  purposes  in  love  with  his  cousin. 

§  86.  4)  In  the  case  of  an  aunt's  daughter  to  be  married  to  her 
cousin  by  her  mother's  brother,  there  is  this  advantage  to  be  gotten 
to  the  female«side ;  she  preserves  her  father's  name  in  her  own  issue, 
which  she  had  lost  in  her  own  jperson  and  marriage.. 

§  87.  5)  In  the  accidents  of  household  conversation,  and  in  the 
satieties  of  a  husband's  love,  the  stock  of  kindred  comes  in  bv  way 
of  auxiliary  forces  to  establish  a  declining  or  tempted  love ;  and  they 
understood  this  well,  who  made  it  an  objection  against  the  marriage 
of  kindred,  lest  the  love  being  upon  two  accounts  should  be  too 
violent,  as  Aristotle  in  the  second  book  of  his  politics^  seems  to  in- 
timate. But  I  suppose  that  they  who  are  concerned  in  such  mar- 
riages, will  not  fear  the  objection ;  but  they  have  reason  to  value  the 
advantage, 

— ^— ^  dam  pieUB  geminato  creteit  amore', 

while  the  marital  love  is  supported  with  the  coenation. 

§  88.  6)  S.  Augustine's  argument  is  to  me  highly  considerable ">; 
FuU  antiquis  patrUms  religiosa  eura,  ne  ipsa  prcpinquitas  sepaulatim 
propaginum  ordinibus  dirimens  longius  abiret,  et  prcpinquitas  esse 
desisteret,  earn  nandum  longe  positam  rursus  matrimonii  vinculo  coU 
ligare,  et  guodammodo  revocare  fugientem,  'the  dearness  of  kindred 

*  [cap.  4.  torn.  ii.  p.  1262.]  ■  Lib.  xr.  c.  16.  de  civit  Dei  [torn. 

^  Ovid.  Metam.  x.  [338.]  Tii.  col  898  E.] 
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will  quickly  wear  out^  and  cousins  will  too  soon  grow  straogersy 
therefore  the  patriarchs  had  a  religious  care  to  recall  the  propinquity 
which  was  dividing  and  separating  too  fast ;  and  as  it  were,  to  bind 
it  by  the  ties  of  marriage,  and  recall  it  when  it  was  flying  away/ 
Ana  indeed  there  is  no  greater  stability  to  a  family,  no  greater  band 
to  conjugal  affections  than  the  marriage  of  cousins. 

§  89.  I  shall  now  speak  no  more  to  this  question,  but  that  I  have 
often  met  with  a  trifling  objection  concerning  which  I  could  nev^ 
find  any  reasonable  pretence,  or  ground  of  probability  to  warrant  it. 
Second  cousins  may  not  marry,  but  are  expressly  forbidden,  therefore 
much  rather  first  cousins  though  they  be  not  named.  To  this  I 
answer  that  I  never  knew  the  marriage  of  second  cousins  forbidden, 
but  by  them  who  at  the  same  time  forbad  the  marriage  of  the  first : 
and  indeed  I  have  searched  and  cannot  fix  my  eye  upon  any  thing 
that  I  can  imagine  to  be  the  ground  of  the  fancy;  therefore  I  can 
say  no  more  to  it,  but  that  the  law  of  Ood  does  not  forbid  either, 
nor  the  laws  of  our  church  or  state,  nor  the  laws  of  nature  or  na- 
tions, or  right  reason,  but  these  marriages  have  advantages  in  all 
these.  And  we  find  that  Isaac  married  his  second  cousin,  and  that 
was  more  for  it  than  ever  could  be  said  against  it.  Abraham  was 
careful  and  Bebeccah  was  careful  that  their  children  respectively 
should  marry  within  their  own  kindred :  for  it  so  was  designed  be- 
cause those  families  were  to  be  greatly  and  specially  blessed,  and 
they  called  one  another  into  the  participation  of  it.  I  conclude  this 
question  with  as  much  warranty  to  the  marriage  of  cousin-germans 
as  can  derive  from  the  premises;  they  may  without  scruple  own  it, 
and  say, 

Yiderit  amplexiu  aHquis,  Uudabimur  ambo*. 

I  know  no  other  pretences  of  any  instance  obliging  Christians, 
derived  only  from  the  judicial  law :  these  two  do  not  oblige,  and 
therefore  the  rule  is  true  in  its  direct  affirmation. 


EULE  IV. 

THE   TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OP  MOSES,  COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  MOEAL  lAW,  IS 
MOT  A  PERFECT  DIGEST  OP  THE  LA.W  OP  NATUBS. 

§  1.  The  Jews  in  their  Cabala''  say  that  the  law  of  God  was  made 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  two  thousand  years,  and  written  in 
black  burnt  letters  on  tlie  back  side  of  a  bright  shining  fire;  accord- 
ing to  that  of  David,  "Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
■  [Oyid.  epist.  ir.  189.]  •  [Martini  'Pugio  fidei/  part,  ul  dist  1.  cap.  7.] 
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light  unto  my  paths.'*  Their  meaning  is  (for  under  fantastic  ex- 
pressions they  sometimes  intended  to  represent  a  material  truth)  that 
the  decalogue  or  their  system  of  moral  precepts  was  nothing  but  an 
express  of  the  tables  of  the  law  of  nature^  long  before  Moses'  time 
given  and  practised  by  their  fathers.  But  this  was  not  a  perfect 
system ;  it  was  the  best  that  ever  was  since  Adam  brake  the  tables 
of  the  natural  law,  and  let  sin  and  weak  principles  into  the  world ; 
and  it  was  sufficient  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  but 
even  this  also  was  but  like  a  paedagogue  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  In 
the  schools  of  Moses  they  practised  the  first  rudiments  of  perfection, 
but  Christ  was  the  last  and  therefore  the  most  perfect  lawgiver ;  and 
they  that  did  commence  under  Moses  the  servant  of  Ood  were  to 
proceed  under  Jesus  Christ  tlie  son  of  God :  and  therefore  the  apo- 
stle calls  Christ  riXo^  rov  yJ/xovP,  and  if  we  will  acknowledge  Christ 
to  be  our  lawgiver,  and  the  gospel  to  be  His  law,  called  in  the  New 
testament,  '  the  law  of  liberty,'  '  a  royal  law*» ;'  then  we  must  expect 
that  our  duty  shall  be  further  extended  than  to  a  conformity  in  our 
lives  to  the  ten  words  of  Moses. 

§  2.  I  do  not  here  intend  a  dispute  whether  Christ  hath  given  us 
laws  of  which  neither  before  Moses  nor  since  there  are  no  footsteps  in 
the  Old  testament;  for  I  think  there  are  none  such,  but  in  the  letter 
or  in  the  analogy  they  were  taught  and  recommended  before :  but 
this  I  say,  that  some  excellencies  and  perfections  of  morality  were 
by  Christ  superadded  in  the  very  instances  of  the  decalogue ;  these 
also  were  bound  upon  us  with  greater  severity,  are  endeared  to  us  by 
special  promises,  and  we  by  proper  aids  are  enabled  to  their  perform- 
ance; and  the  old  commandments  are  explicated  by  new  commen- 
taries, and  are  made  to  be  laws  in  new  instances  to  which  by  Moses 
they  were  not  obliged;  and  some  of  those  excellent  sayings  which 
are  respersed  in  the  Old  testament,  and  which  are  the  dawnings  of 
the  evangelical  light,  are  now  part  of  that  body  of  light  which  derives 
from  the  Son'  of  righteousness :  insomuch  that  a  commandment  which 
was  given  of  old  was  given  again  in  new  manner,  and  to  new  pur- 
poses, and  in  more  eminent  degrees ;  and  therefore  is  also  called  a 
new  commandment.  Thus  the  conversation  evangelical  is  called  an 
old  commandment  and  a  new  one".  So  that  in  the  whole  this  will 
amount  to  the  same  thing  as  if  they  were  new  commandments.  I 
will  not  therefore  trouble  this  article  with  those  artificial  nothings, 
or  endeavour  to  force  any  man  to  say  Christ  hath  given  us  new  com- 
mandments ;  but  this  I  suppose  to  be  very  evident,  that  we  are  by 
Jesus  Christ  obliged  to  do  many  things  to  wliich  the  law  of  Moses 
did  not  oblige  the  sons  of  Israel :  but  whether  this  was  by  a  new  im- 
position, or  a  new  explication  of  the  old,  it  matters  not,  save  that 
some  men  will  be  humoured  in  their  own  manner  of  speaking. 

§  3.  I  give  an  instance :  the  Christians  are  obliged  to  love  (heir 

>  fRom.  X.  4.1  '  [Qu.  'Siin/— Mai.  iv.  2.] 

*  [Jam.  i.  26,  ii.  12  and  8.]  '  [1  John  ii.  7,  8.] 
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brethren,  and  their  neighbours ;  the  Jews  were  so  too :  but'Christ 
commanded  us  to  love  those  whom  the  Jews  did  not  call  brethren  or 
neighbours;  even  all  that  have  the  same  nature,  even  all  that  are  in 
calamitv.  For  to  the  question  asked  by  the  pharisees.  And  who  is 
our  neighbour  f  Christ  answered  by  the  parable  of  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves :  he  that  is  in  need  is  our  neighbour.  The  Jews 
understood  this  to  mean  nothing  but  one  of  the  same  nation  or  rdi- 

5 ion,  the  rest  thev  hated.  Here  then  is  a  new  duty,  to  which  the 
ews  in  the  same  latitude  and  in  the  same  expressions  were  not  bound 
by  the  decalogue;  and  this  is  as  much  as  a  new  commandment,  for 
it  is  new  to  me  if  it  imposes  a  new  duty.  So  if  God  forbids  incest, 
and  by  it  only  means  the  conjunction  of  parents  and  children ;  if  after- 
wards He  commands  us  to  abstain  from  orother  and  sister,  uncles  and 
aunts,  this  is  a  new  law  under  the  old  words'.  The  Jews  might  hate 
their  enemies,  but  Christians  have  none,  that  is,  they  have  none  whom 
they  are  to  repute  such  by  a  legal  account.  The  seven  nations  in 
Palestine  were  legally  and  properly  to  be  accounted  enemies;  but  to 
Christians  all  are  to  be  esteemed  as  brethren  in  some  account  or  other : 
ovMs  IxSpbs  r(p  <nrovbaCf\  '  to  a  good  man  no  man  is  enemy/  So 
that  by  alteration  of  the  subject  matter  the  old  law  is  become  new, 
tliat  is,  we  have  a  new  law.  Lex  veins  amorem  docet  in  praximoe, 
nova  in  exiraneoe^,  '  the  old  law  teaches  love  to  neighbours,  the  new 
to  strangers;'  that  is,  to  such  whom  the  Jews  called  so,  but  yet  the 
Christians  are  to  treat  as  neighbours.  For  that  is  a  duty  to  us  which 
was  not  so  to  them;  and  we  may  perish  for  omitting  that  to  which 
thev  were  not  obliged  so  much  as  under  the  pain  of  a  legal  impurity. 
§  4^  But  not  only  in  the  object  of  our  duty,  but  in  the  expression 
and  signification  of  action,  Chnst  is  a  new  lawgiver :  they  ana  we  are 
bound  to  love  our  brethren;  but  the  precept  of  love  did  not  bind 
them  to  what  we  are  bound,  we  must  die  for  our  brethren^;  and  of 
this  we  have  an  express  commandment,  which  it  is  certain  they  had 
not,  and  no  sign  of  it  in  their  moral  law.  And  it  is  not  the  same 
words,  but  the  same  intension^  of  duty  that  makes  the  same  law. 
The  Jews  were  bound  to  love  their  wives ;  but  an  easiness  of  divorce 
did  consist  with  that  duty  exacted  by  that  law,  but  it  will  not  do  so 
in  ours.  Now  as  in  moral  actions  a  degree  idters  the  kind,  so  it  is 
in  laws,  for  every  new  degree  of  duty  that  is  required  supposes  a  new' 
authority  or  a  new  sanction  to  infer  it ;  for  the  same  law  does  not  in 
one  age  directly  permit  an  action,  and  in  another  forbid  it;  it  does 
not  reward  that  person  which  in  another  it  will  condemn. 

§  5.  But  I  add  other  instances.  If  repentance  be  a  precept,  and 
not  only  a  privilege,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  gospel  there  is  a  precept 
wliich  was  not  permitted,  much  less  enjoined ;  for  this  obedience  sup- 
poses Christ  to  be  our  redeemer  in  nature  before  He  is  our  lawgiver, 

•  [Levit  xix.  18.]  p.  184.] 

•  Hieroclea.  [in  carm.  aur.,  p.  66.]  »  [1  John  iii.  16;  John  xv.  12,  13.] 
■  TertuJL  [vid.  ad  vers.  Jud..  cap.  ii  n  ['intention*  B,  C,  D.] 
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and  therefore  that  it  could  be  bo  part  of  their  moral  law.  Bat  re- 
pentance is  not  properly  and  primarily  a  law  of  nature ;  for  though  it 
was  the  first  action  of  rehgion  that  we  find  was  done  in  the  worlds  yet 
it  is  such  a  one  as  supposes  nature  lapsed^  and  therefore  at  the  most  can 
be  but  adopted  into  the  law  of  nature :  but  yet  because  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nature  as  restitution  is  a  part  of  natural  justice^ 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  an  improper  illustration  of  this  rule. 

§  6.  But  there  are  also  many  things  for  which  provisions  are  made 
in  the  law  of  nature,  for  which  there  is  no  caution  in  the  decalogue. 
I  instance  in  the  matter  of  incest;  and  if  any  man  will  reduce  it  to 
the  fifth  commandment,  it  is  certain  he  must  then  suppose  only 
the  mixture  of  parents  and  children  to  be,  and  that  of  brother  and 
sister  not  to  be  incestuous ;  for  these  cannot  come  under  the  title  of 
father  and  mother;  and  if  it  be  referred  to  the  seventh  command- 
ment, it  will  be  as  improper  as  to  suppose  jeering  to  be  forbidden  in 
the  sixth.  I  could  add  ihat  there  being  but  two  afiBrmative  precepts 
in  the  decalogue,  there  is  no  caution  against  sins  of  omission  in  any 
other  instances. 

§  7.  I  will  not  instance  in  those  precepts  which  relate  to  our  B. 
Lord  himself,  and  are  superinduced  by  Christianity  upon  the  law  of 
nature;  such  as  are,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  hope  of  eternal  life,  fra- 
ternal correption,  avoiding  scandal,  custody  of  the  tongue  in  many 
instances,  the  sacraments,  to  stand  fast  in  christian  liberty,  searching 
the  scriptures,  humiUty,  mortification,  bearing  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  many  more;  all  which  proclaim  Christ  to  be  our  lawgiver, 
but  do  not  properly  denote  the  imperfection  of  the  decalogue  as  it 
is  a  system  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

§  8.  But  I  add  from  the  very  stock  of  nature  many  others.  For 
though  by  the  decalogue  we  are  forbidden  to  do  evil,  yet  we  are  not 
commanded  to  do  good :  and  that  is  a  material  consideration,  and  can- 
not by  wav  of  reduction  be  brought  hither;  because  they  are  wholly 
difierent  things,  and  are  the  effects  of  several  reasons,  and  to  be  en- 
couraged by  distinct  promises  or  immunities  respectively,  and  are  not 
consequent  to  each  other.  For  the  sons  of  Israel  and  all  the  world 
are  bound  to  do  evil  to  no  man,  but  are  not  bound  to  do  good  to 
every  man.  The  first  is  possible,  the  second  is  not;  and  the  Jews 
never  understood  4hat  they  were  bound  to  give  alms  bv  the  sixth 
commandment;  and  in  nature  the  obligation  to  do  good  is  upon  a 
positive  account,  as  the  obUgation  itself  is.  Of  the  same  nature* 
is  gratitude,  readiness  to  help  a  man  in  need,  to  keep  a  secret  in- 
trusted to  us,  to  perform  promises ;  all  which  are  of  greater  concern- 
ment to  mankind  than  to  be  intrusted  only  to  analogies,  uncertain 
inferences,  and  secret  corollaries,  and  yet  for  these  theje  is  no  pro- 
vision made  in  the  ten  commandments. 

§  9.  Neither  dan  tliis  measure  of  the  decalogue  be  reproved,  by 
saying  that  all  these  laws  of  nature,  and  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  decalogue.     I  know  it  is  said  so  very  commonly, 
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and  the  casuists  do  commonly  use  that  method^  that  the  explication 
of  the  decalogue  be  the  sum  of  all  their  moral  theology;  but  how  in« 
sufficiently^  the  foregoing  instances  do  sufficiently  demonstrate :  and 
therefore  how  inartificiaUy  will  also  appear  in  the  violence  and  con- 
vulsions that  must  needs  be  used  to  draw  all  these  dissonances  into 
one  centre.  I  remember  that  Tertullian'  (I  suppose  to  try  his  wit) 
finds  all  the  decalogue  in  the  commandment  which  God  gave  to  Adam 
to  abstain  from  the  forbidden  fruit.  In  hoc  enim  lege  Ada  data 
omnia  pracepla  c<mdita  recognoscimus^  qua  poetea  puUtUa/verunt  data 
per  Moysen,  And  just  so  may  aU  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Christ  be 
found  in  the  decalogue^  as  the  decalogue  can  be  found  in  the  precept 
given  to  Adam :  but  then  also  they  might  be  found  in  the  first  com- 
mandment of  the  decalogue,  and  then  what  need  had  there  been  of 
ten  ?  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  this  was  intended  as  a 
digest  of  all  those  moral  laws  in  which  God  would  expect  and  exact 
their  obedience,  leaving  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  all  unto 
the  time  of  the  gospel :  Gk)d  intending  by  several  portions  of  the 
eternal  or  natural  law  to  bring  the  world  to-  that  perfection  from 
whence  mankind  by  sin  did  fall,  and  by  Christ  to  enlarge  this  natural 
law  to  a  similitude  and  conformity  to  God  himself,  as  far  as  our 
infirmities  can  bear.  It  was  very  well  said  of  TertuUian',  InteUi- 
gimus  Dei  legem  etiam  ante  Moysen:  nee  in  Oreb  tanium,  aut  in 
Sina  et  in  eremo,  eed  antiquiorem  ;  primum  in  paradise,  post  patri- 
archis,  atque  ita  et  Jvdais  certis  temporibus  reformatam :  ut  nonjam 
ad  Mojfsi  legem  ita  attendamus,  quasi  ad  principalem  legem ,  sed  ad 
subsequentem  quam  certo  tempore  Deus  et  gentidus  exhibuit,  et  repro- 
missa  per prophetas  in  melius  reformavit;  '  the  law  of  God  was  beforci 
Moses,  neither  given  in  Horeb  nor  in  Sinai,  in  the  wilderness  (nor  in 
the  land,)  but  first  given  in  paradise,  afterwards  to  the  patriarchs,  and 
then  being  reformed  it  was  given  to  the  Jews :  so  that  we  are  not  to 
look  after  Moses'  law  as  the  principle',  bnt  to  the  law  that  comes  after 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  being  promised  by  the  prophets,  God  in  the 
fulness  of  time  gave  unto  the  gentiles  in  the  times  of  reformation/ 
§  10.  The  effects  of  this  rule  in  order  to  conscience  are  these : 

1)  That  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  Lord  and  master,  our 
lawgiver  and  our  teacher. 

2)  That  we  understand  the  ten  commandments'  according  to  His 
commentary. 

•    8)  That  the  customs,  explications,  glosses,  and  usages  of  the  Jews, 
may  not  be  the  limit  of  our  practice. 

4)  That  we  expect  not  justification  by  our  conformity  to  the  de- 
calogue. 

5)  That  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection,  not  according  to  the 
pattern  which  Moses,  but  which  Christ  shewed  in  the  mount. 

6)  That  we  do  not  reckon  any  system  of  the  natural  law^  but  the 
books  of  the  New  testament. 

Lib.  adv.  Jud.  [cap.  li.  p.  184.]  »  fibid-l  '  ['principal'  B,  C.  D.] 
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7)  That  we  do  not  esteem  it  sufficient  for  ns  to  live  according  to 
nature  (as  the  expression  is  commonly  used)  but  that  we  live  accord- 
ing to  grace^  that  is,  the  measures  of  reformed  nature.     For  in  this 
sense  these  words  of  Justin  Martyr*^  are  true  and  useful,  to  tri  Kara 
^vtnv  piovp  ovbiiroi  iremorcvicdros  itrrlv, '  to  live  according  to  nature 
is  the  ornament  or  praise  of  one  that  is  yet  an  unbeliever  */  meanin,^ 
that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  do  more.   For  according  as  the  world 
grows  in  age,  so  also  it  is  instructed  in  wise  notices ;  and  it  must 
pass  on  to  glpry  by  all  the  measures  and  progressions  of  grace;  and 
all  that  law  by  which  we  live  in  all  the  periods  of  the  world  is  nothing 
else  but  the  several  degrees  and  promotions  of  the  law  of  nature.  For 
children  are  governed  by  one  measure,  and  young  men  by  another, 
and  old  men  still  by  a  more  perfect ;  and  yet  the  whole  is  nothing 
else  but  right  reason  drawn  into  laws,  and  that  which  fits  our  nature 
bound  upon  us  by  the  decree  of  God :  some  laws  fit  our  natures  as 
they  are  common  to  us  and  beasts,  some  fit  us  as  we  are  next  to 
angels,  and  some  fit  us  as  we  are  designed  to  immortality  and  the 
fruition  of  God ;  and  the  laws  of  nature  do  grow  as  our  natures  do. 
And  as  we  see  is  in  matters  of  speculation,  those  principles  enter  into 
us,  or  are  drawn  from  their  hidden  places  in  our  age,  of  which  we 
had  no  sign  in  our  youth ;  and  when  we  are  children  we  admire  at 
those  things  and  call  those  discourses  deep  and  excellent,  which  when 
we  are  grown  up  we  are  ashamed  of  as  being  ignorant  and  pitiful. 
So  it  is  in  our  manners,  and  so  it  is  in  our  practical  notices ;  they 
all  grow  till  they  arrive  at  their  state  and  period ;  but  because  the 
eternal  laws  of  God^  that  is,  those  laws  which  are  not  fitted  to  times 
and  persons  and  relations,  but  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  is,  to  all 
mankind,  intend  to  bring  us  to  God  and  to  all  that  perfection  of 
which  we  are  capable,  therefore  it  is  that  they  also  must  increase  ac- 
cording to  the  growth  of  nature :  when  therefore  the  nature  of  man 
was  rude  and  in  its  infancy,  God  drew  out  of  the  eternal  fountain  but 
a  few  of  these  natural  laws;  but  He  still  superadded  more  as  the 
world  did  need  them,  and  at  the  last  by  His  Son,  who  by  His  incar- 
nation hath  adorned  our  nature  with  a  robe  of  glory,  hath  drawn  out 
all  those  by  which  we  are  to  coi^verse  with  God  and  men  in  the  best 
entcrcourses,  that  He  might  enable  our  nature  to  dispositions  proper 
and  immediate  to  a  state  of  glory.   Not  but  that  they  all  were  poten- 
tially in  the  bowels  of  the  great  commandments ;  but  that  God  did 
not  oy  any  prophets  or  lawyers  draw  them  all  forth,  till  the  great  day 
of  reformation,  at  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.     But  in  this  the 
sentence  of  Irenseus**  is  wise  and  full ;  Consummata  vifa  pracepta  in 
utroque  testamento  cum  sifU  eadem,  eundem  osfendenint  Deum  qui 
parUcularia  quidem  pracepta  apta  utrisque  praceptU,  aed  eminentlora 
et  summa,  sine  quibus  sahari  nan  potest,  in  utroque  eadem  suasit ; 
*  the  precepts  of  perfect  life  are  the  same  in  both  testaments,  and  do 

'  [Ad  Zen.  et  Seren.,  j).  409  B.] 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  26.  in  priiicip.  [al.  cap.  12.  p.  241.] 
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demonstrate  the  same  God  of  both;  who  indeed  hath  given  severally 
several  instances  of  commandments,  bat  the  more  eminent  and  the 
chiefs  without  which  salvation  is  not  to  be  had,  are  the  same  in  both  :' 
meaning,  that  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion  and  of 
justice  in  the  old  and  in  the  new;  bat  the  special  and  particular  pre- 
cepts are  severally  instanced  by  Christ  and  Moses. 


BULB  V. 

ALL  THE  EXFLICAIIONS  OF  THE  MORiX  LAW  WHICH  AEE  FOUND  IN  THE  SSO- 
PHETS  AND  OTHBB  HOLT  WBITBB8  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  A&E  TO  BE  AC- 
COUNTED AS  FABTS  OF  THE  MOBAL  LAW,  AND  EQUALLT  0BLI6IN0  THE  CON- 
SCIENCE. 

§  1.  He  that  wfll  explicate  the  mosaic  law  according  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  gospel,  does  expound  the  words  of  a  child  by  the 
senses  and  deepest  policies  of  a  witty  man.  I  have  seen  some  parts 
of  Yirgil  changed  into  impure  fescennines,  and  I  have  also  seen  them 
changed  into  the  sense  and  style  of  the  gospel ;  but  Yirgil  intended 
neither,  though  his  words  were  capable  of  both ;  and  ^et  the  way  to 
understand  Virgil  is  bv  the  commentaries  of  men  of  his  own  time  or 
nation,  or  learned  in  tlie  language  and  customs  of  the  Romans.  So 
it  is  in  the  decalogue  of  Moses.  If  Christians  understand  it  by  all 
the  severities  and  enlarged  notices  of  the  gospel,  they  accuse  their 
own  commentary  as  too  large,  or  the  practice  of  the  Jews  who  never 
obeyed  them  at  that  rate ;  and  therefore  all  those  wild  reductions  of 
all  good  and  bad  to  that  measure  is  of  no  good  use,  but  it  is  full  of 
error,  and  may  have  some  ill  effects ;  of  which  I  have  already  given 
caution :  but  then  because  they  may  be  explicated  and  can  admit  a 
commentary,  as  all  laws  do  beyond  their  letter,  there  is  nothing 
more  reasonable,  than  that  the  commentaries  or  additional  explica- 
tions of  their  own  prophets  and  holy  men,  and  the  usages  of  their 
nation,  be  taken  into  the  sacredness  of  the  text,  and  the  limits  of  the 
commandment. 

§  2.  Thus  when  God  had  said  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,**  when 
Moses  in  another  place  adds  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thy  heart,  nor  be  mindful  of  any  injury*^;"  this  is  to  be 
supposed  to  be  intended  by  God  in  the  commandment,  and  to  be  a 
,  just  commentary  to  the  text,  and  therefore  part  of  the  moral  law. 
When  they  were  commanded  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel  and  no 

e  [Lev.  xix.  17,  18.] 
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oiher^  this  was  to  be  understood  according  to  David's  commentary ; 
and  when  he  had  composed  forms  of  prayer  to  God,  to  pray  to  Him 
was  to  be  supposed  to  be  a  duty  of  the  commandment.  God  com- 
manded that  they  should '  honour  father  and  mother/  which  appel- 
lative when  Moses  and  the  holy  writers  of  the  Old  testament  had 
given  to  princes  and  magistrates,  and  had  in  another  place  expressly 
commanded  obedience  to  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  tliat  this  is  an 
explication  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

§  8.  This  also  is  to  be  extended  further,  and  by  the  sayings  of  the 
prophets  they  could  understand  what  things  were  permitted  by  Moses, 
which  yet  God  loved  not ;  and  that  the  commandment  had  a  further 
purpose  than  their  usages  would  endure  :  and  though  (as  our  blessed 
Lord  afterward  expressed)  Moses  permitted  divorces  for  the  hardness 
of  their  heart,  yet  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,  and  that 
greater  piety  was  intended  in  the  commandment,  they  were  sufficiently 
taught  oy  the  ^loss  which  God  himself  inserted  and  published  by  the 
prophet  nosea^,  "  I  hate  putting  away.''  In  this  and  all  other  cases 
the  natural  reasonableness  of  things,  natural  justice,  and  essential 
piety,  and  the  first  institution  of  them,  were  the  best  indications  of 
these  effects,  which  such  sayings  of  the  prophets  and  other  holy  men 
ought  to  have  in  the  enlargement  of  the  moral  law,  or  restraints  of 
privileges  and  liberties. 

§  4.  The  use  of  this  rule  in  order  to  the  government  of  conscience 
is  to  describe  of  what  usefulness  in  our  religion,  and  what  influence 
in  our  lives  is  the  Old  testament;  all  the  moral  precepts  which  are 
particulars  of  the  natural  law  or  universal  reason  are  either  exjplica- 
tions  of  the  decalogue  or  precepts  evangelical,  by  which  the  old  pro- 

fhets  did '  prepare  the  way  of  our  Lord,  and  make  His  paths  straight.' 
t  is  the  same  religion  theirs  and  ours  as  to  the  moral  part ;  intend- 
ing glory  to  the  same  God  by  the  same  principles  of  prime  reason, 
differing  only  in  the  clarity  and  obscurity  of  the  promises  or  motives 
of  obedience,  and  in  the  particular  instances  of  the  general  laws,  and 
in  the  degrees  of  duties  spiritual :  but  in  both  God  intended  to  bring 
mankind  to  eternal  glories  by  religion  or  the  spiritual  worshippings 
of  one  God,  by  justice  and  sobriety,  that  is,  by  such  ways  as  na- 
turally we  need  for  our  natural  and  perfective  being  even  in  this 
world.  Now  in  these  things  the  prophets  are  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, and  we  may  refresh  our  souls  at  those  rivulets  springing  from 
the  wells  of  life;  but  we  must  fill  and  bath  ourselves  in  fantibua 
salvaioris,  'iu  the  fountains  of  our  blessed  Saviour  :'*  for  He  hath 
anointed  our  heads,  prepared  a  table  for  us,  and  made  our  cup  to 
overflow,  and  '  of  His  fulness  we  have  all  received,  grace  for  grace*.' 
§  6.  But  this  is  at  no  hand  to  be  extended  to  those  prohibitions 
or  reprehensions  of  their  prevarications  of  any  of  the  signal  precepts 
of  religion,  bv  which  as  themselves  were  distinguished  from  other  na- 
tions, so  God  would  be  glorified  in  them.     For  sometimes  the  pro- 

*  [Mai.  ii.  IC]  c  [John  i.  16.] 
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phets  represented  the  anger  of  Grod  in  a  ceremonial  instance ;  when 
either  they  sinned  with  a  high  hand  in  that  instance^  that  is^  with 
despite  and  contempt  of  the  divine  commandment^  or  when  the  cere- 
mony had  a  mixture  of  morality^  or  when  it  was  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  the  nation,  and  a  consignation  of  them  to  be  the  people  of 
God.     But  this  will  be  reduced  to  practice  by  the  next  rule. 


ETTLB  VI. 


EYERT  THI50  IN  THE  DECALOGUE  IS  NOT  OBUGATORT  TO  CHRISTIANS,  IS  NOT 
A  PORTION  OF  THE  MORAL  OR  NATURAL  LAW. 

§  1 .  When  Moses  derived  the  ten  commandments  to  the  people, 
he  did  not  tell  them  in  order  which  was  second,  which  was  fifth ;  and 
upon  this  account  they  have  been  severally  divided  as  men  did  please 
to  fancy.  I  shall  not  clog  these  annotations  with  enumerating  the 
several  ways  of  dividing  them ;  but  that  which  relates  to  the  present 
enquiry  is  whether  or  no  the  prohibition  of  graven  images  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  first  commandment,  so  as  that  nothing  is  intended  but 
that  it  be  a  part  or  explication  of  that :  and  that  it  contain  in  it 
only  the  duty  of  confessing  one  Ood,  and  entertaining  no  other 
deity,  viz.,  so  that  images  become  not  an  idol,  or  the  final  object  of 
our  worship  as  a  God ;  and  therefore  that  images  arc  only  forbidden 
as  dii  alieni,  not  as  the  representations  of  this  one  God,  and  they 
are  capable  of  any  worship  but  that  which  is  proper  to  God ;  or  else 
it  is  a  distinct  commandment,  and  forbids  the  having,  or  making, 
and  worshipping  any  images  with  any  kind  of  religious  worship. 
These  are  the  several  effects  which  are  designed  by  the  differing  divi- 
sions of  the  first  table :  I  will  not  now  examine  wliether  they  cer- 
tainly follow  from  their  premises  and  presuppositions,  but  consider 
what  is  right,  and  what  follows  from  thence  in  order  to  the  integrat- 
ing the  rule  of  conscience.  That  those  two  first  commandments  tire 
but  one  was  the  doctrine  of  Philo'  the  Jew  (at  least  it  is  said  so) 
who  making  the  preface  to  be  a  distinct  commandment,  reckons  this 
to  be  the  second:  deos  aculptiles  nan  fades  tibi,  nee  fades  omne 
abomiiuimentum  solis  et  luna,  nee  omnium  qua  sunt  supra  terram,  nee 
eorum  quae  repunt  in  aquis :  Ego  sum  Deus  Dominus  tuus  zelotes,  Sfc, 
And  the  same  was  followed  by  Athanasiusfl^,  '  this  book  hath  these 
ten  commandments  in  tables :  the  first  is,  'Eya>  e^fxi  Kvpios  6  0€d$ 

'  ['  Quis    rerum  divinarum    haeres,*      torn.  ii.  p.  191)  ed.  Mangey.] 
torn.  i.  p.  496  ;  et '  De  decern  oraculis/  i  Synops.  script.  [$  6.  t.  il  p.  133  B.] 
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crov*  hivripavy  oi  irov/ja'tt^  o-cavrcp  €lha>\ov  oibk  vavros  oiiomynt 
'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ood ;  the  second^  thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol 
to  thyself^  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing :'  and  this  division  was  usual 
in  8.  Cyril's^  time,  who  brings  in  Julian  thus  accounting  them :  '  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
the  second  after  this/  non  erunt  tibi  dii  alieni  prater  me,  non/acies 
tibi  simulacrum,  8fc. :  and  the  same  way  is  followed  by  S.  Jerome  ^^ 
and  HesYchius^.  These  make  the  introduction  to  be  one  of  the 
commandments,  and  those  which  we  call  the  first  and  the  second  to 
be  the  second  only. 

§  2.  Of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  uniting  of  the  two  is  Clemens 
Alexandrinus^  and  S.  Austin°^,  Et  revera  quod  dictum  est,  non  erunt 
tibi  dii  alieni,  hoc  ipsum  perfectiue  explicatur,  cum  prohibentur  co- 
lenda jigmenta,  'the  prohibition  of  marriages  is  a  more  perfect  ex- 
plication of  those  words.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  Me.' 
To  the  same  sense  Yen.  Bede^  8.  Bernard^,  the  ordinarv  sloss, 
Lvra,  Hugo  Cardinalis,  Lombard,  the  church  of  Rome,  and  almost 
all  the  Lutheran  churches  do  divide  the  decalogue. 

§  8.  On  the  other  side  these  are  made  to  be  two  distinct  com« 
mandments  by  the  Ghaldee  paraphrast  (in  c.  xx.  Exod.^)  and  by 
Josephus^ :  Primum  praceptum  JDeum  esse  unum,  et  hunc  solum  cO' 
lendum;  secundum,  nullius  animalis  simulacrum  adorandum.  And 
these  are  followed  by  Origen',  Gregory  Nazianzen',  8.  Ambrose*, 
and  8.  Hierome^,  even  against  his  opinion  expressed  in  another  place', 
8.  Chrysostom,  8.  Austin^,  or  whosoever  is  the  author  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  testaments,  8ulpitiu8  8everus",  Zonaras*; 
and  admitted  as  probable  by  Yen.  Bede  ^ :  but  followed  earnestly  by 
all  the  churches  that  follow  Galvin,  and  by  the  other  protestants  not 
Lutherans. 

§  4.  1)  In  this  great  contrariety  of  opinion  that  which  I  choose 
to  follow  is  the  way  of  the  church  of  England,  which  as  it  hath  the 
greater  and  more  certain  authority  from  antiauity,  so  it  hath  much 
the  greater  reasonableness.  For  when  Gk)d  had  commanded  the  wor- 
ship of  Himself  alone  excluding  all  false  gods,  in  the  next  words  He 
was  pleased  also  to  forbid  them  to  worship  Him  in  that  manner  by 

k  Lib.  T.  contr.  Jul.  [torn.  tI.  p.  152  '  L.  iii.  horn.  8.  in  Exod.  [torn.  vL  p. 

CI  166. 7.] 

^  In  Hob.  cap.  z.  [torn.  iii.  coL  1806.]  *  In  cftrm.  [torn.  iii.  p.  268.] 

^  In  Leyit.  cap.  xxrl  [fol.  162  C.  ed.  *  In  vi.  Ephet.  [torn.  iL  append.  coL 

fol  Baa.  1627.]  249  A.] 

1  Lib.  tL  atrom.  [cap.  16.  p.  809.]  "  [In  eund.  loc.,  tom.  vr.  part  1.  coL 

"  Qnsst   Ixxl  In   Exod.    [torn.  iii.  894.T 

part  1.  col.  443  E.]  »  Tubi  supra.] 

■  In  Exod.  zx.  [torn.  it.  coL  111.]  J  [Quest  I'n.  torn.  iii.  append,  cot 

*  Sup.  Saly.  reg.  [serm.  iT.  col.  1744  46  O.] 

H.]  ■  [Hist  sacr.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  SO.] 

9  [Walton,  bibl.  polyglott]  •  tA»>"»l-»  ^^^-  »•  <»P-  *^'  *^™'"'  ^  ^^ 

«  Antiq.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  [aL  6.  f  6.  p.  td.  foL  Par.  1686,  7.] 

106.]  ^  [ubi  supra.] 
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which  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  worshipped,  which  wss  by 
images :  insomuch  that  their  images  were  callea  gods,  not  that  thej 
thought  them  so,  bat  that  the  woishipping  of  false  gods  and  wor- 
shipping hy  images  were  by  the  idolaters  ever  ioined.  Now  this 
being  a  different  thing  from  the  other,  one  regarding  the  object  the 
other  the  manner  of  worship,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  make  two  commandments.  2)  God  would  not  be  worshipped 
by  an  image,  because  none  could  be  made  of  Him;  and  therefore  it 
is  remarkable  that  God  £d  duplicate  His  caution  against  images  of 
Him,  by  adding  this  reason  to  His  precept,  "remember  that  ye  saw 
no  shape^  but  only  heard  a  voice  :**  which  as  it  was  a  direct  design 
of  Gk>d  that  they  might  not  make  an  image  of  Him,  and  worship  Him 
as  the  idolaters  did  their  false  gods,  so  it  did  indirectly  at  least  inti- 
mate to  them,  that '  God  would  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  tnithV 
that  is,  not  with  a  lying  image ;  as  eveiy  image  of  Him  must  needs 
be,  for  it  can  have  no  truth  when  a  finite  body  represents  an  infinite 
spirit.  And  this  is  most  likely  to  be  thus :  because  this  being  a 
certain  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  it  the  natural  religion  and 
worship  of  God  was  to  be  commanded ;  and  therefore  that  it  should 
be  spiritual  and  true,  that  is,  not  with  false  imaginations  and  cor- 
poral representment,  was  to  be  the  matter  of  a  commandment 
8)  Since  the  first  table  did  so  descend  to  particulars  as  by  a  dis- 
tinct precept  to  appoint  the  day  of  His  worship,  it  is  not  anlikelr 
that  the  essential  and  natural  manner  of  doing  it  should  also  be  dis- 
tinctly provided  for,  since  the  circumstantial  was :  but  that  could 
not  be  at  all,  if  it  was  a  portion  of  the  first  commandment;  for  then 
the  sense  of  it  must  be  according  to  the  first  intention,  that  images 
should  not  become  our  gods.  4)  The  heathens  did  not  suppose  their 
images  to  be  their  gods,  but  representments  of  their  gods;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  so  likely  that  God  should  by  way  of  caution  so 
explicate  the  first  commandment,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  doing 
any  such  thing,  unless  they  should  be  stark  mad,  or  fools  and  with- 
out understanding.  5)  When  God  forbad  them  to  make  and  wor- 
ship the  likeness  of  anj  thing  in  heaven  and  earth.  He  sufficientlj 
declared  that  His  meaning  was  to  forbid  that  muiner  of  worshipping, 
not  that  object;  for  by  saying  it  was  the  likeness  of  sometiung  it 
declared  that  this  likeness  could  not  be  the  object  of  their  worship- 
ping :  for  because  it  is  the  image  of  a  thing,  therefore  it  is  not  the 
thing  they  worshipped ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  of  a  man  that  he 
can  make  the  image  of  the  sun  to  be  his  god,  when  he  makes  that 
image  of  the  sun,  because  he  thinks  the  sun  is  the  most  excellent 
thing.  When  therefore  in  the  first  commandment  He  had  forbidden 
them  to  acknowledge  the  sun  or  any  thing  else  but  Himself  to  be 
God,  in  the  next  He  forbids  the  worshipping  Himself  or  any  thing 
else  by  an  image.  But  of  this  I  shall  spe&  more  afterwards;  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  moral  duty. 

'  [John  iv.  23,  4.] 
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§  5.  But  I  observe  that  all  those  modems  wlio  confound  these  two 
commandments  have  not  that  pretence  which  the  ancients  had^  and 
have  quitted  all  that  by  which  such  confusion  could  have  been  in  any 
sense  tolerable.  For  Philo  and  those  ancients  who  followed  him 
reckon  the  first  commandment  to  be^  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God/  &c.^ 
bv  which  God  would  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  Lord :  and  the  second 
did  forbid  '  any  other  besides  Him.'  So  that  there  might  be  some 
appearance  of  reason  to  make  the  first  commandment  afBrmative^  and 
the  second  ne^tive;  the  first  to  declare  who  is  God^  the  second  to 
forbid  polytheism;   the  first  to  declare  His  entity,  the  second  to 

Eublish  His  unity ;  the  first  to  engage  their  duty  to  Him  who  had  so 
itely  endeared  them  by  freedom  from  captivity,  the  second  to  forbid 
the  adopting  the  gods  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  now  to 
converse.  I  confess  that  these  reasons  are  not  suflicient ;  for  they 
multiply  where  there  is  no  need,  and  make  a  division  without  dif- 
ference, and  leave  all  those  periods  which  are  about  images  to  be  of 
no  use,  no  signification ;  and  concerning  their  own  practice  and  re- 
ligion in  the  matter  of  images,  though  it  is  certain  they  wholly  de- 
rived it  from  the  commandment,  yet  they  take  no  notice  of  any  war- 
rant at  all  derived  from  thence ;  but  supposing  that  they  did  make 
the  division  for  these  reasons,  and  that  tnese  reasons  were  good,  yet 
all  the  modems  quit  all  this  pretension,  and  allow  but  three  com- 
mandments to  the  first  table,  and  divide  the  second  into  seven ;  to 
eflect  which  thev  make  two  commandments  against  concupiscence : 
concerning  which  I  will  not  say  they  might  have  reckoned  more  ac- 
cording to  the  multiplication  of  the  objects,  four  as  well  as  two,  but 
this  I  say,  as  it  is  wholly  without  necessity,  and  veiy  destitute  of  any 
probability,  so  it  is  done  against  the  very  order  of  words.  For  al- 
though Moses  in  Deuteronomy  reckons  the  concupiscence  of  the  wife 
first,  yet  in  Exodus,  which  is  the  copy  of  the  decalogue  as  it  was 
given,  Moses  reckons  the  concupiscence  of  the  house  first.  So  that 
the  ninth  commandment  lies  in  the  body  of  the  tenth,  and  the  tenth 
lies  part  of  it  before  the  ninth,  and  part  of  it  after;  which  is  a  pre- 
judice against  it  greater  than  can  be  outweighed  by  any  or  all  the 
pretences  which  are  or  can  be  made  for  it :  especially  since  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Roman  doctors  these  two  cannot  as  they  lie  here 
make  two  objects ;  for  to  covet  another  man's  wife  is  the  same  as  to 
covet  another  man's  servant,  that  is,  as  a  possession,  for  multitude  of 
wives  was  great  riches,  and  the  peculiar  of  princes,  as  appears  in 
Nathan's  upbraiding  David,  and  the  case  of  Solomon ;  but  to  covet 
the  wite  propter  libuiinem  is  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment, 
as  the  Boman  doctors  teach,  and  under  that  they  handle  it  There- 
fore the  wife  and  the  servant  and  the  beast  of  another  man  being 
here  forbidden  to  be  desired  as  matter  of  covetousness,  make  but  one 
object,  and  consequently  but  one  commandment :  and  if  because  a 
difference  can  be  fanciea,  the  wife  and  the  house  make  two  objects, 
then  the  servant  makes  a  third,  for  a  house  differs  from  a  wife  no 
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more  than  a  servant  from  a  house ;  the  use  of  these  is  as  different  as 
of  those^  and  can  make  as  distinct  objects  of  appetite  and  desire,  and 
therefore  either  they  all  must  make  but  one  commandment,  or  they 
must  make  more  than  two. 

§  6.  But  the  church  of  Some  and  the  Lutherans  have  several 
interests,  for  other  reasons  they  have  none  in  so  doing.  The  church 
of  Bome  confounds  the  two  commandments,  lest  tlie  worshipping  of 
images  should  appear  to  be  forbidden.  For  if  it  be  a  distinct  com- 
mandment which  forbids  the  worship  of  images,  then  because  all  false 
objects  of  worship  are  sufficiently  forbidden  in  the  first,  it  will  not  be 
a  competent  answer  to  say,  we  do  not  worship  images  as  gods,  we  do 
not  make  idols  of  them ;  for  to  worship  an^  thing  as  God  is  not  for* 
bidden  in  the  second  commandment,  but  m  the  first :  but  therefore 
lest  the  second  commandment  should  signify  nothing,  it  follows  that 
the  taking  of  images  into  religion,  or  the  worshipping  God  whether 
true  or  fabe  by  an  image,  is  there  forbidden.  But  if  these  two  com* 
mandments  were  one,  then  they  suppose,  that  this  of  forbidding  images 
being  a  pursuance  of  the  prohibition  of  having  any  other  gods,  ex- 
pounds it  only  to  mean  the  making  images  to  be  God;  which  be* 
cause  they  do  not,  they  hope  to  stand  upright  in  the  scrutiny  con- 
cemhig  this  commandment. 

§  7.  But  to  this  I  return  this  account,  that  although  it  be  certain 
that  if  these  commandments  be  divided,  it  will  follow  that  this  manner 
of  religion  by  image- worship  is  particularly  forbidden  as  a  false  manner 
of  worshipping,. and  consequently  is  upon  no  pretence  to  be  intro- 
duced into  religion ;  yet  if  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  but  one 
commandment,  it  will  not  follow  that  images  are  not  forbidden  to  be 
used  in  religious  worshippings.  For  if  God  forbad  them  to  make  dea9 
sculptiles,  '  engraven  gods,'  that  is,  to  worship  such  gods  as  may  be 
depicted  or  engraven ;  such  as  the  sun  and  moon.  Apis  and  Jupiter, 
the  ox  of  Egypt  or  the  fire  of  Persia ;  then  by  the  same  reason  we 
conclude  that  deus  sculpiilis  is  no  god,  and  therefore  to  make  the 
God  of  Israel  to  be  a  God  depicted  or  engraven  does  dishonour  and 
depress  Him  to  the  manner  of  an  idol.  For  therefore  in  the  decalogue 
recited  by  Philo  and  in  the  sense  of  all  the  ancients  the  reason  against 
making  an  engraven  god  is  Ego  sum  Bern  zelotes,  '  I  am  thy  God,  I 
am  thy  jealous  God/  that  is,  I  who  cannot  be  represented  by  such 
vanities,  I  am  thy  God,  but  they  are  not  who  can.  Add  to  this, 
that  since  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church  make  the  decalogue  to 
be  the  fountain  of  all  moral  theology,  and  by  that  method  describe  all 
cases  of  conscience ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  take  into  the  body  and 
obligation  of  every  commandment  not  only  what  is  expressed  in  the 
letter  and  first  signification,  but  the  species,  the  relations,  the  simi- 
litudes, the  occasions,  any  thing  that  is  like  the  prohibition,  and  con- 
cerning which  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  or  no  i  and  upon  this  ac- 
count  if  they  can  retain  images  or  think  to  honour  God  by  the  use 
and  worshipping  of  them,  they  may  be  confident  of  any  thing,  and 
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may  as  well  use  some  pollations  of  the  fleshy  as  such  poUations  of 
idols. 

§  8.  But  there  is  also  more  in  it  than  thus :  for  although  it  is 
usaallj  supposed  by  learned  persons^  that  Philo  the  Jew^  Athanasius, 
8.  Hierome,  and  S.  Austin  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  commandments 
are  not  to  be  divided^  but  are  all  one;  vet  if  we  look  into  their  say- 
ings we  shall  find  them  to  have  other  effects  than  they  suppose.  For 
they  making  the  preface  to  be  the  first  commandment^  ''I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/^  do  sup- 
pose that  the  object  of  religion  and  divine  worship  is  sufficiently  de- 
clared;,  in  that  they  think  the  same  of  that  as  all  other  men  do  of  the 
following  words,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  Me/'  viz.,  that 
God  proposing  Himself  as  their  God,  whom  only  they  were  to  worship, 
did  by  that  sufficiently  exclude  the  worship  of  all  fedse  gods,  or  giving 
divine  worship  to  any  thing  besides  Himself.  So  that  when  the  ob- 
ject is  sufficiently  provided  for  as  it  is  in  the  first  commandment,  how- 
ever it  be  computed,  the  former  arguments  will  return  upon  tbem, 
and  it  will  be  most  probable  that  the  next  provision  be  made  for  the 
manner  of  the  divine  worship ;  and  then  the  use  of  images  in  religion 
and  the  religious  worship  of  them  will  be  by  a  necessary  and  imme- 
diate consequent  forbidden :  for  the  forbidding  deos  scu^tiles  forbids 
not  only  other  gods,  but  forbids  them  with  that  reason  and  demon- 
stration. They  that  can  be  engraven  or  painted  are  no  gods,  and 
therefore  images  and  false  gods  are  equally  forbidden;  wherever  an 
image  is  joined  to  a  god,  there  is  a  false  god,  or  no  true  God;  for 
an  image  and  the  true  God  are  inconsistent.  So  that  wherever  there 
are  two  commandments  before  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  as 
it  is  amongst  all  the  ancients,  (Clemens  Alexandrinus  only  excepted,) 
there  it  is  most  likely  that  the  first  provides  for  the  object  of  divine 
worship  affirmatively,  and  the  second  for  the  manner  negatively  :  and 
the  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  they  are  in  their  division  of  the  deca- 
logue almost  wholly  destitute  of  authority  or  warrant  from  the  ancients 
for  they  all  make  four  commandments  in  the  first  table  at  least.  The 
Jews  usually  indeed  did  reckon  five,  taking  in  that  of  honouring  our 
parents,  but  they  always  made  that  of  the  sabbath  to  be  the  fourth; 
by  all  which  it  must  needs  be,  that  they  must  lie  under  the  same  ob- 
jection which  they  would  fain  avoid :  and  though  they  confound  those 
two  which  we  usually  now  reckon  the  two  first,  yet  because  the  Jews 
and  ancient  Christians  who  reckoned  otherwise  did  account  one  com- 
mandment to  the  same  purpose  as  we  reckon  the  first,  that  which 
follows  can  never  be  proved  to  mean  any  thing  but  a  prohibition  of 
that  manner  of  divine  worship  by  images,  for  it  implies  that  to 
worship  God  by  an  image  is  to  worship  an  idol :  an  image  of  God 
when  it  is  worshipped  is  an  idol,  for  neither  can  the  true  God  have  an 
image,  neither  will  He  be  worshipped  bv  an  image.  Now  though  this 
will  not  at  all  concern  the  images  of  saints,  but  only  the  worship  of  God 
by  an  image,  yet  even  this  uso  when  they  think  this  image-worship 

IX.  K  e 
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shall  be  a  wonhippuig  and  honouring  of  God  indirectly,  and  an  acfc 
pleasing  to  Eiai,  will  come  under  this  commandment  as  certainly  and 
more  apparently  than  fornication  or  intemperance  shall  come  under 
the  sixth  or  seventh,  whither  their  doctors  usually  reduce  them. 

§  9.  This  thing  more  I  am  willing  to  add  conc^ning  the  division 
of  the  decalogue,  that  when  the  ancients  did  reckon  the  preface  or 
introduction  to  be  the  first  commandment,  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
put  the  words  of  ''Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  Me*'  to  the 
second :  for  as  for  Philo,  he  does  not  recite  them  at  all,  but  reckons 
the  second  otherwise  than  it  is  in  Hoses'  books,  and  it  is  not  certain 
how  he  thought  in  this  question  to  him  that  well  considers  his  copy 
of  the  decalogue.  For  he  thus  begins, '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Ood  who 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thou  shalt  not  make  any 
graven  gods  to  thyself;  nor  any  abomination  of  sun  and  moon,  nor 
of  any  thing  that  is  on  the  earth,  or  that  creeps  in  the  waters :  I  am 
thy  Lord,  the  jealous  God,'  frc.  Now  in  this  which  is  first  and  which 
is  second  is  pLun  enough,  though  Philo  does  not  number  them ;  but 
whether  the  words  of  that  which  we  call  the  first  commandment  by 
him  are  understood  in  the  first  or  in  the  second,  does  not  hence  appear. 
But  then  for  S.  Athanasius  whom  the  adversaries  reckon  theirs,  the  case 
is  yet  clearer  against  them :  for  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God''  he  reckons 
to  be  the  first,  omitting  all  that  which  foUows  unnl  the  second  com- 
mandment :  but  the  second  he  plainly  and  perfectly  reckons  as  we  do, 
''  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyseli  an  idol,  or  graven  image,  nor  the  like- 
ness of  any  thing."  So  that  it  is  probable  he  begins  the  first  com- 
mandment with  the  preface,  but  it  is  certain  he  recKons  the  second  aa 
we  do.  S.  Hierome  and  S.  Austin  are  pretended  for  them ;  but  they 
also  testify  against  them  and  against  themselves  by  an  uncertain  and 
contradictory  sentence  (as  I  have  shewed) :  indeed  the  apostate  Julian 
is  much  more  for  them,  and  does  confound  those  whicn  we  call  the 
two  commandments,  but  yet  reckons  one  before  them,  just  as  Philo ; 
so  that  excepting  Julian  there  will  be  found  in  antiquity. 

Yd  duo  vel  nemo  *, — 

scarce  one  or  two  that  is  on  their  side.  However  against  them  there 
is  a  great  authority,  and  very  great  probabilities  of  reason ;  of  which 
in  the  following  periods  I  shall  add  a  more  full  account:  in  the 
mean  time  as  the  church  of  Bome  is  destitute  of  any  just  ground  of 
their  manner  of  dividing  the  ten  commandments,  so  they  will  find  it 
will  not  serve  that  interest  they  have  designed. 

§  10.  But  then  for  the  Lutheran  churches,  they  have  indeed  as 
little  reason  for  their  division,  and  a  much  less  interest  and  necessity 
to  serve  and  to  provide  for.  They  therefore  thrust  the  second  into 
the  first,  lest  it  should  be  unlawful  to  make  or  to  have  pictures  or 
images;  for  thev  still  keep  them  in  their  churches,  and  are  fearful  to 
be  aspersed  with  a  crime  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment; 

^  [Pen.  sat  I  8.] 
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they  keqp  them  I  say^  bat  for  memory  onl^i  not  for  worsliip  or  direct 
religion.  Bat  in  this  they  are  more  afraid  than  hurt;  for  sappoae 
the  second  commandment  to  be  distinct  and  wholly  against  images 
and  their  worship^  yet  every  thing  in  the  commandment  is  not  morale 
though  the  commandjnent  itself  be.  For  Qod  was  pleased  to  appoint 
such  temporary  instruments  of  a  moral  duty  as  were  fitted  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  thfvt  people;  but  such  instruments  were  but  like  tempo- 
rary supporters,  placed  there  but  till  the  building  could  stand  alone. 
But  whether  this  clause  of  having  or  making  images  be  referred  to 
the  first  or  to  the  second  commandment^  it  is  all  one.  If  to  the  first, 
it  means  that  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  by  them,  lest  they 
become  the  object  of  divine  worship) ;  if  to  the  second,  then  they  were 
not  to  be  made  lest  they  become  instruments  of  a  iidse  manner  of 
the  divine  worsliip :  but  in  both  the  prohibition  is  but  relative,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  paraUd  places  of  Lev.  xix.  4,  but  espedallv  Lev.  xxvi.  1, 
''  Ye  shall  make  ye  no  idols,  nor  graven  image,  neitner  rear  ye  up 
a  standing  image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  an  image  of  stone  in  your 
land,  to  bow  down  unto  it,  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God :''  by  which 
it  is  plain  that  the  prohibition  is  not  terminated  on  the  image,  but 
referring  to  religion;  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  forbidding 
them  to  converse  with  idolaters,  or  to  make  marria^  with  them, 
which  Ood  himself  expressed  to  be  lest  they  learn  their  evil  customs ; 
and  all  the  reason  of  tne  world  tells  us,  that  such  clauses  whose  whole 
reason  is  relative  and  instrumental,  may  be  supplied  by  other  instru- 
ments, and  the  reason  of  them  or  their  necessity  may  cease;  and  con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  part  of  a  natural  law,  whose  reason  without 
a  miracle  and  the  change  of  nature  can  never  cdter.  So  that  this  fear 
of  theirs  being  useless,  they  may  without  prejudice  and  interest  fol- 
low that  which  is  more  reasonable.  And  this  was  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  act  and  words  of  God  himself,  who  gave  order  for  the  brazen 
serpent  to  be  made,  and  the  images  or  rather  hieroglyphics  of  cherubim 
to  be  set  over  the  propitiatory,  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  He  would 
have  done  if  it  had  been  against  His  own  eternal  law° :  He  saffeied 
them  not  to  worship  them, Ibut  to  make  them,  to  shew  that  this  was 
not  against  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment,  though  that  was; 
and  the  ark  could  endure  the  five  golden  mice  and  the  five  golden 
hemorrhoids  because  though  they  were  images  vet  they  were  not  idols, 
that  is,  were  not  intended  for  worship :  but  because  Dagon  was,  it 
fell  before  the  ark;  that  could  not  be  suffered;  and  in  Solomon's 
temple  beside  the  pomegranates  and  other  imagenr,  there  were  twelve 
brazen  bulls,  but  tney  were  not  intended  for  worship,  and  therefore  it 
was  free  to  the  Jews  to  use  them  or  not;  but  the  calves  of  Dan  and 
Bethel  because  tiiey  y^ere  Jusiles  dei,  graven  images  used  in  divine 
worship,  were  an  aI)oinination :  and  upon  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary 

*  Vid.  Manaueh  Ben  Israel  in  conciL      Gab.  Vatquex  [in  Thorn.  Aqain.,  part.  1.1 
q.  xxz.  [in  Exod.  xz.  8,  et  xxt.  18.  pp.      dispi  cIt.  cap.  6.  [torn.  i.  p.  617i  9.  ed.  fof. 
140—2,  ed. 4to.  Anwt  1638.]  et  Tertull.,     Ven.  160S,  9.] 
lib.  IL  contr.  Mareiim.,  c.  22.  [p.  892  D.] 
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was  impressed  the  image  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  a  pot  of  manna  or  thu- 
rible; it  was  lawful  while  there  was  no  danger  of  worshipping  them. 

§  11.  This  then  is  the  first  instance  of  the  rule:  the  having  or 
making  of  images  though  it  be  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the  second 
commandment^  yet  it  is  not  unlawful  to  Christians.  But  of  this  I 
shall  say  more  in  the  following  periods. 

§  12.  Now  concerning  the  religion  of  images,  that  is,  worshipping 
Ood  by  them  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  that  be  lawful  to  Chris- 
tians }  although  I  have  sufficiently  declared  the  negative  already,  by 
reproving  the  great  ground  of  that  practice,  I  mean,  the  thrusting 
the  two  commandments  together,  and  have  proved  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  so  confounded,  or  if  they  ought,  yet  that  the  worship  of 
.images  is  not  concluded  from  thence  to  be  lawful  or  permitted;  yet 
I  hope  it  will  be  neither  useless  nor  unpleasant  if  I  determine  this 
case  upon  its  proper  grounds,  in  these  two  enquiries, 

1)  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  a  picture  or  image  of  God ; 

2)  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  worship  God  by  a  picture. 

Quest. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  a  picture  or  image  of  God. 

§  13.  I  answer  negatively,  and  that  upon  the  plain  words  of  God  in 
Deuteronomy**,  which  upon  the  account  of  the  fifth  rule  are  to  be 
accounted  as  an  explication  of  the  moral  law,  and  therefore  obligatory 
to  Christians ;  as  relating  to  the  matter  of  the  commandment,  giving 
a  natural  reason  for  a  natural  duty,  and  pursuing  that  with  argument 
which  before  He  had  established  with  authority,  and  writing  that  in 
the  tables  of  the  heart  which  at  first  He  delivered  to  Moses  in  tables 
of  stone;  **Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
in  mount  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  lest  ye  corrupt  your- 
selves and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure, 
the  likeness  of  male  or  female,''  &c.  Now  why  did  God  so  earnestly 
remind  them  that  they  saw  no  image,  but  because  He  would  not  have 
them  make  any  of  Him.  And  this  is  frequently  pressed  by  God  in 
that  manner  which  shews  it  not  only  to  be  impious  to  do  it  against 
His  commandment,  but  foolish  and  impossible  and  against  all  natural 
reason.  "To  whom  will  ye  liken  God;  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  Him  V  said  God  by  the  prophet*.  Meaning  that  there 
is  none,  there  can  be  none,  and  you  may  as  well  measure  eternity 
with  a  span,  and  grasp  an  infinite  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  as 
draw  the  circles  and  depict  Him  that  hath  no  colour  or  figure,  no 
parts  nor  body,  no  accidents  nor  visibility.  And  this  S.  PauK  ai^ed 
out  of  Aratus* : 

Kol  Tov  fikp  yhfot  ic/Alr, 

*  [Deut.  iv.  16,  6.]  '  [AcU  XTiL  28.] 

*  [Isal  zl.  18.]  >  [Phsnom.  5.] 
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'  We  are  His  ofispring  •/  that  is,  we  are  made  after  His  image  and 
similitude;  Christ  is  the  prototype,  and  we  are  efformed  after  His 
image  who  is  the  first  bom  of  all  creatures^ :  man  is  made  after  the 
likeness  of  God ;  not  man  in  his  body,  but  man  in  his  soul,  in  his 
will  and  powers  of  choice,  in  his  understanding  and  powers  of  dis* 
ceming,  in  his  memory  and  powers  of  recording;  and  he  that  can- 
not make  the  image  of  a  wiO,  or  by  a  graven  image  represent  the 
understanding  of  a  man,  must  never  hope  to  make  any  thing  like 
God :  there  is  no  way  to  do  that,  but  to  make  a  man;  and  that 
although  it  be  but  an  imperfect  image  of  Gk>d,  yet  an  image  it  is, 
and  the  best  that  is  upon  the  earth.    But  now  from  hence  the  apo- 
stle* argues,  '' Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  ofispring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or 
stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device :''  if  the  invisible,  inexpres- 
sible part  of  man  is  the  image  of  God,  and  we  are  His  sons  by  crea- 
tion, expressing  in  our  souls  some  little  things  of  His  infinite  perfec- 
tion, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  image  can  make  an  ima^e  like 
God ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  like  Him  it  is  not  to  be  made  for  Him,  for 
nothing  is  more  unlike  Him  than  a  lie.    The  Athenians  were  dull 
people,  and  knew  not  how  to  answer  S.Paul's  argument;  but  we 
are  now-a-days  taught  to  escape  from  this.    For  it  is  said,  that  it  is 
true  God's  essence  cannot  be  depicted  or  engraven ;  but  such  repre- 
sentations by  which  He  hath  been  pleased  to  communicate  notices  of 
Himself  can  as  well  be  described  with  a  pencil  as  with  a  pen,  and  as 
weU  set  down  so  that  idiots  may  read  and  understand  as  well  as  the 
learned  clerks.    Now  because  God  was  pleased  to  appear  to  Daniel 
like  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
and  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  man,  these  representations  may  be  depicted 
and  described  by  images  without  disparagement  to  the  divinity  of  God. 
§  14.  To  these  1  give  these  answers;  first,  1)  the  vision  of  DanieP 
seeing  the  Ancient  of  days,  teUs  of  no  shape,  nothing  like  an  old 
man,  but  by  that  phrase  did  seem 'to  signify  the  eternal  God;  he 
tells  of  a  h^  and  hair  like  pure  wool,  that  is,  pure  and  white,  one 
of  the  synonyma  of  light  or  brightness,  like  that  of  'His  garment  Uke 
snow,'  '  His  wheels  were  a  burning  fire,'  '  His  throne  a  fiery  flame ;' 
that  is  in  effect,  when  Daniel  was  asleep  he  had  a  vision  or  phan- 
tasm in  his  head,  where  he  had  a  representment  of  the  eternal  God, 
in  a  circumfusion  and  a  great  union  of  light  and  glory,  which  he 
when  he  was  awake  expressed  by  metaphors  imperfectly  telling  what 
phantasm  that  was  in  which  he  perceived  the  representment  and 
communication  of  God;  that  is,  he  there  set  down  the  shadow  of 
a  dream  of  a  bright  shining  cloud :  lot  the  metaphor  is  a  shadow, 
and  his  vision  was  a  dream,  and  what  he  dreamt  he  saw  was  but  the 
investiture  of  God,  like  as  when  God  by  His  angel  went  in  a  cloud 
of  fire  before  the  sons  of  Israel ;  nay,  not  so  much,  for  that  was  really 
so,  this  but  a  prophetic  ecstasy  in  Us  sleep ;  the  images  of  which  are 
but  very  unfit  to  establish  a  part  of  divine  worship,  and  an  article  of 

*  [Col.  i.  15.]  *  [  AcU  xvii.  20.  ]  I  [  vii.  9.] 
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practice,  aniinst  natanl  reason  and  the  letter  of  a  commandment. 
out,  2)  I  demand,  whether  did  Daniel  see  the  eternal  God  then  or 
no  ?  If  he  did  not,  then  at  the  most  it  was  but  an  angel  of  light  in 
the  place  of  God;  and  then  this  can  never  infer  the  lawfulness  of 
making  any  image  of  God,  for  it  was  only  God's  angel,  or  a  globe  of 
glory  instead  of  God,  and  not  God  that  appeared  in  His  own  person. 
But  if  it  be  said  he  did  see  Gk)d,  it  apparently  contradicts  the  scrip- 
ture, ''No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time^*/'  and  again,  ''The 
eternal  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen^''  The  issue  then  is  this,  Daniel 
did  not  see  God  the  Father,  neither  could  he:  therefore  God  the 
Father  was  not  represented  to  him  by  any  visible  species :  therefore 
neither  can  we  by  any  help  or  authority  from  this  dream.  And  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  though  Daniel  did  not  see  God's  essence, 
yet  he  saw  the  representment,  for  he  did  not  see  any  representment 
of  God ;  he  did  not  see  God  by  any  thing  that  expressed  His  person : 
for  as  for  essences,  no  man  can  see  the  essence  of  a  bee,  or  a  bird, 
but  sees  it  by  some  proper  representment,  but  yet  by  that  represent- 
ment he  properly  and  tnily  sees  the  bird;  but  Daniel  did  no  way  see 
God's  person  or  nature,  not  so  much  as  by  any  phantasm  or  image : 
an  angel  of  light,  or  the  brightness  of  an  angel,  he  might  dream  of 
in  the  ecstasy ;  but  in  no  sense  could  he  be  said  to  see  God,  except 
only  by  His  angel  or  embassador.  So  Ihat  when  it  is  said,  "  No  man 
can  see  God,"  it  cannot  be  meant  that  God's  essence  cannot  be 
seen,  for  this  had  said  no  great  matter,  for  no  essence  can  be  seen ; 
but  it  must  mean  that  God  "  dwells  in  an  inaccessible  liglit  whither 
no  man  can  approach,"  out  of  which  He  will  send  no  emissions  of 
representment  or  visibility;  for  if  He  had  so  done  at  any  time,  or 
would  do  at  aU,  it  were  not  true  that  no  man  had  seen  Him,  or  could 
see  Him ;  for  if  He  had  communicated  Himself  personally  in  any  re- 
presentment or  visibility,  then  He  had  been  seen,  and  in  that  instance 
and  at  that  time  He  were  not  the  invisible  God.  S)  Suppose  Daniel's 
vision  had  been  of  GK>d  himself,  yet  as  it  was  done  to  him  by  ^)ecial 
favour,  so  it  was  for  a  special  purpose ;  it  was  for  a  design  of  pro- 
phecy, and  to  declare  future  events  in  the  matters  of  war  and  peace, 
not  to  establish  a  practice  prejudicial  to  a  commandment :  ana  it  is 
strange  that  a  vision  or  night^s  dream,  .expressed  by  way  of  rapture 
and  Clouds  of  metaphor,  communicated  to  one  man,  signifying  un- 
certainly, told  imperfectly  after  the  manner  of  raptures  and  prophe- 
tic ecstasies,  intended  to  very  distant  purposes,  never  so  extended  by 
his  own  nation  or  used  to  any  such  end,  should  yet  prevail  with 
Christians  (who  are  or  ought  to  be  infinitely  removed  from  such  a 
childish  religion  and  baby  tricks)  more  than  an  express  command- 
ment, and  natural  and  essential  reason,  and  the  practice  both  of  all 
the  Jews  and  the  best  Christians.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
though  never  so  bad,  but  by  witty  and  resolved  men  may  have  more 
colours  laid  upon  it  to  set  it  out  than  this  can  from  this  pretension. 
4)  The  vision  itself,  if  it  were  expressed  in  picture  as  it  is  set  down, 

»  [John  I  18.]  «  [1  Tim.  rl  15,  IS-l 
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would  be  a  most  strange  production  of  art,  and  a  horrid  represent- 
ation of  nature;  and  unless  something  were  supposed  which  is  not 
expressed,  it  would  be  a  strange  new  nothing.  For  ''the  Ancient  of 
days''  does  by  no  violence  signify  an  old  man ;  for  it  being  a  repre- 
seutment  of  eternity,  is  the  worst  of  all  expressed  by  an  old  man ; 
for  that  which  is  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away,  and  nothing  is  more 
contrary  to  eternity.  Again,  here  is  no  mention  of  the  appearance 
of  a  mau.  There  is  indeed  mention  of  a  head,  but  neither  of  man 
nor  beast,  bird  nor  fly  expressed;  and  hair  like  pure  wool,  but  in 
what  it  is  like  excepting  only  the  purity  is  not  told,  nor  can  be 
imagined:  after  this  there  is  nothing  but  ''a  throne  of  flames"  and 
"  wheels  of  fire,''  and  all  this  together  would  make  a  strange  image, 
a  metaphor  to  express  eternity,  a  head  of  I  know  not  what  light 
without  substance,  visibility  without  a  figure,  a  top  without  a  bottom, 
the  whiteness  of  wool  instead  of  the  substance  of  hair,  and  a  seat 
upon  wheels,  and  all  in  flames  and  fire :  that  it  should  ever  enter 
into  the  head  or  heart  of  an  instructed  man  to  think  that  the  great, 
the  immense,  the  invisible,  the  infinite  Ood  of  heaven,  that  fills 
heaven  and  earth  and  hell,  should  be  represented  in  image  or  pic- 
ture by  such  a  thing,  by  such  a  nothing,  is  as  strange  and  prodigious 
as  the  combination  of  all  the  daughters  of  fear  and  sleep  and  ignor- 
ance. 5)  After  this  vision  of  Daniel  it  was  in  the  church  of  the 
Jews  esteemed  as  unlawful  as  ever  to  make  an  image  of  God ;  and 
by  this  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  believe  a  warrant  or  con* 
fidence  coula  be  taken  to  do  any  thing  of  that  nature :  and  they 
iJiat  now-a-days  think  otherwise  have  a  new  understanding  and  a 
new  religion,  defying  a  commandment  and  walking  by  a  dream; 
and  are  such  whom  a  precept  cannot  draw,  but  they  follow  what 
they  understand  not,  and  what  was  not  intended  to  conduct  their 
religion,  but  to  signify  onl^  tiie  events  and  great  changes  of  the 
world.  6)  If  because  mention  is  made  of  "the  Ancient  of  days"  in 
Daniel,  it  were  lawful  to  picture  God  like  an  old  man,  we  mi^ht  as 
well  make  a  door  and  say  it  is  Christ,  or  a  vine  and  call  it  our 
master,  or  a  thief  and  call  it  the  day  of  judgment :  a  metaphorical  or 
mystical  expression  may  be  the  veil  of  a  mysterious  truth,  but  eannot 
pass  into  a  sign  and  signification  of  it;  itself  may  become  an  hiero- 
glyphic when  it  is  painted,  but  not  an  image  which  is  a  fiop4>}f  tlSi- 
/eo9,  and  the  most  proper  representation  of  any  thin^  that  can  be 
seen  and  is  not  present.  They  that  paint  a  child  to  signify  eternity 
do  it  better  than  they  by  an  old  man  signify  Him  that  can  be  no 
older  to-morrow  than  He  was  yesterday.  But  by  this  I  only  intend 
to  note  the  imprudence  and  undecency  of  the  thing;  the  unlawful- 
ness is  upon  other  accounts  wliich  I  have  reckoned. 

§  16.  Concerning  the  humanity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  that  being 
a  creature  He  might  be  depicted,  I  mean  it  was  naturally  capable 
of  it ;  it  was  the  great  instrument  of  many  actions,  it  conversed  with 
mankind  above  mirty  years  together,  it  was  the  subject  of  great 
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changes^  and  the  matter  of  a  long  stoiji  and  the  conduit  of  many 
excellent  instrnctionsi  and  therefore  might  without  all  question  be 
described  as  well  as  Gsesar's  or  Meletius,  Marc  Anthony  or  the  kings 
of  the  gentiles.  It  might  be  done;  and  the  question  being  here 
only  of  the  making  or  having  of  it^  abstractedly  from  all  other  ap- 
pendages or  collateral  considerations^  I  need  say  no  more  of  it  under 
this  title^  but  that  it  is  neither  impious  nor  unreasonable  of  itself  to 
have  or  to  make  the  picture  or  image  of  Christ's  humanity^  or  rather 
of  His  human  body :  for  against  this  there  is  neither  reason  nor  re- 
ligion^ and  if  it  be  made  accidentally  unlawful  that  is  not  of  present 
consideration. 

§  16.  But  for  the  usual  image  of  the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  form  of  a 
dove  the  pretence  is  great  and  fairer;  no  less  than  the  words  of 
scripture.  For  in  this  instance  that  reason  ceases  for  which  God 
did  prohibit  the  making  of  His  image;  for  here  th^  did  not  only 
hear  a  voice^  but  also  they  saw  a  shape;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended in  the  likeness  of  a  dove^  ^i^  o-cofiariicip  €tb€i,  '  in  a  bodily 
shape/  so  S.Luke".  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did 
not  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  dove  at  all ;  but  the  dove  mentioned 
in  the  story  relates  onlv  to  the  matter  of  His  descending,  and  hover- 
ing over  Christ.  And  this  1)  appears  by  the  word  in  S.  Matthew 
cZde  TO  TTVfVfia  tov  O^ov  Kara^alvov,  io-cl  Tr€piaT€pav,  "  He  saw  the 
Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove"/'  that  is,  as  doves  use  to  de- 
scend^ hovering  and  overshadowing  of  Him.  2)  The  word  icrel  which 
signifies  an  imperfect  resemblance^  or  a  limited  similitude,  does  not 
infer  the  direct  shape  of  a  dove,  but  something X)f  it;  the  motion  or 
the  quantity,  the  hovering  or  the  lighting  like  that  of  His  appearance 
on  the  day  of  pentecost® ;  cloven  tongues  oxrcl  irvposj  '  as  it  were  of 
fire  -y  that  is,  something  of  it,  to  shine  it  may  be  but  not  to  burn,  to 
appear  bright  but  not  to  move.  3}  This  appears  yet  more  plainly  in 
the  words  of  S.  Luke,  kqjL  KaTafirjvat.  to  m/eO/xa  to  &yiov  (ra)fian«c<p 
€lb€i,  dxrel  Tr€piarT€pav  i-n  aMv,  '  the  Holy  Ghost  did  descend  in  a 
bodily  shape  as  a  dove  upon  Him :'  where  the  '  bodily  shape'  can- 
not mean  the  bodily  shape  of  a  dove,  for  then  it  must  have  been 
&a€i  Tr€pt,arT€pa9,  'as  of  a  dove,'  like  that  of  the  Acts,  itacl  irvpos' 
but  it  must  wholly  be  referred  to  KaTafirjvai,  He  descended  as  a  dove 
uses  to  do :  but  then  for  aoifmuKov  €T6os,  '  the  bodily  shape,'  it  was 
nothing  but  a  body  of  light;  the  greatest  visibility,  called  by  the 
apostle,  /i6yoA.(wrp€7r^£  ho^a,  'the  excellent  gloryP;'  which  indeed 
was  the  usual  investiture  of  God's  messengers  in  their  appearances 
and  visibilities:  and  that  there  appeared  a  fire  in  Jordan  at  that 
time,  Justin  Martyr**  against  Tryphon  the  Jew  affirms  expressly. 
4)  That  this  similitude  was  relative  to  the  motion  or  the  manner  of 
a  dove's  descent  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  because  tliis  accepta- 

■•  [iii.  22.]  "  [Hi.  16.]  «  [Act«;  ii.  .8, ' 
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tion  and  understanding  of  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  design  and 

Surpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  descending.  For  by  'flying*  the  Jews 
id  use  in  their  symbolical  theology  to  signify  a  divine  influx  or 
inspiration^  saith  rabbi  Jaccai  upon  the  ninth  of  Daniel'.  This  de- 
scent therefore  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  manner  of  a  dove's  flight 
signifies  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  His  holy  Son,  who  received 
Him  not  b^  measures  but  the  fulness  of  Him ;  and  £rom  His  fulness 
we  all  receive  our  portions. 

§  17.  I  cannot  deny  but  that  amon^  learned  men  there  is  great 
difference  of  apprehension  concerning  it,  and  the  generality  of  men 
without  examining  it  suppose  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  descended  being 
invested  with  the  direct  shape  of  a  dove,  iTT€KB6vTos  h  €lb€t,  irepi- 
crT€pa<5  wev^Tos,  so  Justin  Martyr',  for  he  expresses  the  words 
otherwise  than  ail  the  four  evangelists ;  they  aU  say,  oSo-el  ^epiore- 
pav,  meaning  as  a  dove  descends :  he  changes  the  case  and  makes 
it  to  be  the  shape  or  form  of  a  dove :  ^<i<rfia  opviBos,  so  Origen* 
calls  it,  '  the  phantasm  or  appearance  of  a  bird :'  yet  I  will  for  the 
present  suppose  it  so,  because  the  ancients  did  generally  believe  so  : 
out  then  I  answer  to  the  objection,  that  1)  although  the  ancients  did 
suppose  it  so,  yet  in  the  sixth  council,  that  at  Constantinople,  can. 
82^,  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  depict  Christ  like  a  lamb,  or  the 
Holy  Spirit  like  a  dove.  2)  Suppose  the  fancy  of  the  ancients  to 
have  some  reality  in  it,  yet  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  this :  it  was 
nothing  but  a  light  or  fire  eifigiated  into  such  a  resemblance;  or 
like  a  bright  cloud  which  represents  strange  figures  imperfectly,  any 
thing  according  to  the  heart  or  fancy  of  them  that  behold  it ;  and 
therefore  is  not  so  imitable  as  if  it  were  a  direct  and  proper  ap- 
IMjarance.  So  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes*  expresses  it,  koL  €v$vs 
ir€pU\aiJLylf€  rov  tSttov  4>^s  fitya'  '  presently  a  great  light  did  shine 
round  about  the  place  /  and  their  apprehension  of  a  dazzling  light 
in  such  a  resemblance  is  but  an  ill  warrant  to  make  a  standing  figure 
and  proper  imagery.  Tertullian^^  supposes  it  was  really  and  properly 
a  very  dove  indeed :  and  if  so,  the  whole  business  is  at  an  end,  for 
any  dove  may  be  pictured ;  but  the  Holv  Ghost  must  not  be  pictured 
in  that  shape,  though  His  errand  and  design  was  ministered  to  b v  a 
dove.  8)  And  that  indeed  is  the  proper  and  full  solution  of  this 
objection.  Supposing  that  the  shape  of  a  dove  did  appear,  yet  this 
no  way  represented  Him,  or  was  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of  Him ;  and 
therefore  it  is  observable  when  God  had  told  the  Baptist  how  he 
should  know  the  Messias,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  consign 
and  signify  Him',  He  makes  no  mention  of  a  dove,  but  of  descending 
only :  not  only  plainly  intimating  that  the  mention  of  a  dove  was.  for 

»  [▼era.  21.]  ■  [OftheEbionite»,—Epiphan.  hares. 
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the  Bimilitade  of  motion  not  of  8luipe»  bat  also  to  signify  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself  was  not  at  all  to  be  represented  as  a  dove. 
But  then  if  there  was  the  shape  of  a  dore^  as  the  ancients  suppose, 
it  looks  downwards  not  upwards ;  and  was  a  symbol  not  to  signify 
any  thing  of  the  divinity  or  the  personaUty  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to 
signify  something  in  Christ,  or  in  Christ's  body  the  church,  to  repre- 
sent the  excellency  and  sweetness  of  Christ  and  of  the  church,  Mis 
perfection  and  our  duty,  the  state  of  His  institution  and  of  our  reli- 
gion; and  so  they  who  thus  teach  of  the  apparition  of  a  dove  ex- 
press the  symbol.  The  dove  was  to  represent  that  great  meekness 
which  was  in  Christy  and  which  He  would  insert  into  His  institution 
as  no  small  part  of  a  Christian's  duty^ :  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
was  pleased  also  to  express  in  the  same  similitude,  '  be  as  harmless 
as  doves*'.'  Philo<^  says  that  in  the  Jews'  discipline  a  dove  signifies 
wisdom,  that  is,  a  good,  a  wise,  a  gentle,  and  debonair  comport- 
ment, not  the  severity  of  retirement  and  a  philosophical  life,  but  of 
a  civil,  sweet,  and  obUging  conversation.  Some  say  that  tins  dove 
did  relate  to  that  dove  which  signified  to  Noah  bv  an  olive  branch 
of  peace  that  God  was  again  reconciled  to  the  world ;  and  so  did  it 
please  God  to  use  the  like  symbol  when  He  would  signify  that  recon- 
cilement which  was  by  Christ  to  be  effected,  and  of  which  the  other  was 
but  a  weak  representment,  and  type,  or  figure.  The  world  was  now 
also  to  be  renewed  at  the  appearance  of  this  dove :  but  because  this 
no  way  relates  to  the  person  or  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  can 
no  way  hence  be  inferred  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  oe  represented 
by  an  image.  This  apparition  if  it  was  at  all  was  symbolical  of  some- 
thing below,  not  representative  of  any  thing  above :  and  in  that  sense 
and  to  that  purpose  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  may  be  lawful  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  dove  that  was  seen,  if  I  say,  it  was  at  aU ;  and  of  the 
fieiy  tongues  sitting  upon  the  apostles;  for  these  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  nature  or  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  descriptive 
of  the  impression  that  from  the  Holv  Ghost  was  made  upon  them : 
and  of  this  nature  is  the  expression  of  the  Baptist,  '  He  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire«;'  that  is,  from  His  baptism 
or  by  His  immission,  you  shall  receive  graces  and  gifts  whose  effect  is 
properly  expressed  by  fire,  which  also  shall  be  its  symbol. 

§  18.  And  after  all  this;  if  it  should  please  God  any  Person  of 
the  blessed  and  most  holy  Trinity  should  appear  in  any  visible  shape, 
that  shape  might  be  depicted;  of  that  shape  an  image  might  oe 
made;  I  mean,  it  might  naturally;  it  might  if  it  were  done  for  law- 
ful ends,  and  unless  a  commandment  were  to  the  contrary;  and 
therefore  so  long  as  God  keeps  Himself  within  the  secret  recesses  of 
His  sanctuary,  and  the  majesty  of  His  invisibility,  so  long  it  is  plain 


^  risa.  zlii  1-^8.]  *  [De  aidmaL  aaczific  idon.,  torn.  iL 

^  [Luke  is.  SB."}  p,  238.  ed.  Mangej.] 

•  [Matt.  X.  16.J  •  [Matt.  iiL  U  ;  Luke  iu.  16.] 
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He  intends  the  venr  first  sense  and  words  of  His  commandment :  but 
if  He  sbonld  cancel  the  great  reason  of  His  commandment,  and  make 
that  by  an  act  of  His  own  to  become  possible  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  impossible,  that  is,  that  an  image  can  be  made  of  Gk>d;  I 
should  believe  that  God  did  intend  to  dispense  in  that  part  of  the 
commandment,  and  declare  that  He  intended  it  only  for  a  temporary 
band.  Eor  if  the  reason  of  the  commandment  were  taken  away, 
either  the  commandment  also  ceases  to  oblige,  or  must  be  bound 
upon  ns  by  another  reason,  or  a  new  sanction,  or  at  least  a  new 
declaration ;  or  else  it  would  follow  that  then  His  visible  appearance 
would  become  a  snare  to  mankind.  But  because  He  hath  not  yet 
appeared  visibly,  and  hath  by  no  figure  or  idea  represented  the  God- 
head ;  and  that  it  is  a  truth  which  most  last  as  long  as  christian  re- 
ligion lasts,  that '  no  man  can  see  God,'  therefore  it  follows  that  it  is 
at  no  hand  lawful  to  make  an  image  of  God  or  relating  to  the  Divi- 
nity. If  a  dove  be  made  it  must  not  be  intended  to  represent  the 
Holy  Ghost',  for  besides  that  no  dove  did  appear,  nor  shape  of  a 
dove,  yet  if  it  did,  it  related  not  to  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  person  on  whom  the  light  de- 
scended :  and  if  the  figure  of  the  crucifix  be  made,  or  of  Jesus  in 
the  flesh,  it  is  wholly  relative  to  the  creature,  not  to  Him  as  God ; 
lor  that  is  impious,  and  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be  done  in 
any  natural  proportion.  And  the  like  also  is  to  be  said  of  those  ex- 
pressions in  scripture,  of  the  hand  of  God,  His  eye.  His  arm;  which 
words  although  tiiey  aie  written,  yet  they  cannot,  ought  not  to  be 
painted :  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  is  lawful  to  paint  or  engrave  an  eye 
or  a  hand,  but  not  an  eye  or  hand  of  God;  that  is,  we  may  not 
intend  to  represent  God  by  such  sculpture  or  picture ;  because  the 
scripture  does  not  speak  them  to  that  end,  that  by  them  we  may 
conceive  any  thing  of  God :  for  as  Hesselius  well  notes,  these  and 
other  like  expressions  are  intended  to  represent  some  action  of  God ; 
suck  as  is  that  of  Pnlm  IxxviiL  aliaa  Uxvii.  ver.  65',  who  brings 
in  God  eaeitahim  tanquam  dormUiUem,  iamquam  potetitem  erapulatum 
a  area:  'awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  as  a  giant  refreshed,'  filled, 
goj^ed  'with  wine/  by  which  if  any  man  shall  represent  God  in 
picture,  his  saying  it  may  as  well  be  painted  as  written  wiU  not 
acquit  him  £rom  insafiTerable  impiety. 

§  19.  Now  this  which  I  have  discoursed  is  evidently  according  to 
the  doctrine  and  practice  both  of  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians. 

'  Si  qtiis  dicat  qood  Spiritm  S.  in  eo-  tatio  illius  fonns  secundum  se:  piopter- 

luniba  apparatt,  et  Pater  in  Teteri  tea-  ea  non  debetur  ei  aliqua  reTerentia  sieut 

tamento  sub  aliquibus  corporalibua  for-  nee  illia  formis  secundum  se.    Nee  ills 

mis,  ideoque  possunt  et  illi  per  imagines  forms  fueruut  ad  reprssentandas  divi- 

repnesenuri ;  dicendum  quod  ilia  forms  nas  personas,  sed  ad  reprssentandum  ef- 

corporales  non  fuerunt  a  Patre  vel  Spi-  fectus,  quoa  divina  persons  fadebant  in 

ritu  Sancto  assumpts,  et  ideo  reprssen-  rebua. — Durand.,  in  8.  Sent  diat  iz.  q.  2. 

tatio  earum  per  imagines,  non  est  reprs-  n.  15.  [p.  515.] 

aentatio  persons  divine,  sed  reprssen-  i  [Bibl.  Vulg.] 
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Concerning  the  Jews^  Tacitns*^  says  of  them,  MenU  tola,  ummque  nu» 
men  ifUelligunt;  profanos,  qui  Deum  imagines  mortaliitti  nuUeriu  in 
species  Aaminum  effingunU:  'they  acknowledge  but  one  deity^  whom 
they  understand  in  their  mind  only;  esteeming  all  them  to  be  pro- 
fane who  efform  the  images  of  their  gods  of  corruptible  matter  into 
the  shaj^  of  men/  kxA  the  testunony  of  S.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria* IS  very  fall  to  this  purpose;  Deum  ex  Moeis  dieciplina  nee 
Aaminis  effigie^  nee  uUa  alia  re  repnuentari,  *  God  by  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  to  be  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  man  or  any  other  figure ;' 
and  for  the  Christians  that  they  also  understood  themselves  to  be 
bound  by  the  same  law  to  the  same  religious  abstaining  from  making 
images  of  God,  is  openly  and  generally  taught  by  the  doctors  of  the 
christian  church  for  the  four  mrst  ages  together;  as  without  scruple 
appears  in  the  express  words  of  Origen^,  Tertulliani^  Eosebius™,  Atha* 
nasius^  S.Hierome^  S. Austini*^ Theodoret^  Damascene '^  and  the  sy- 
nod of  Constantinople  as  is  reported  in  the  sixth  action  of  the  second 
Nicene  council" :  the  sense  of  all  which  together  with  his  own  Poly- 
dore  Yergil^  thus  represents;  Cum  Deus  ubique  prasene  sit,  nikU  a 
prineipio  post  homines  natos  stuUius  visum  est,  quam  yus  simulacrum 
pingere, '  since  the  world  began  never  was  any  thing  more  fooUsh  than 
to  picture  God  who  is  present  every  where :'  for  this  is  (according  to 
the  sharp  reproof  of  the  apostle)  to  'change  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  into  the  simUitude/  h  Sfioiifmri  €Ik6vo9^,  so  it  is  in 
the  Greek,  'into  the  similitude  of  an  image  of  a  corruptible  man, 
and  of  birds  and  beasts,'  &c.,  than  which  words  nothing  can  be  plainer 
to  condemn  the  picturing  God :  a  thing  which  the  very  heathens  did 
abominate, 

Sed  nulla  effigies,  simulacraTe  nota  deomm, 
Majestate  locum  et  sacro  impleTere  timore, 

said  Silius  Italicus'  of  the  temple  of  Cadiz ;  they  had  no  images,  no 
pictures  of  the  gods,  but  the  house  was  filled  with  majesty  and  a  holy 
fear.  And  this  they  did  not  of  ignorance,  nor  of  custom ;  but  out  of 
reason  and  wise  discourse.  When  SenecaT  intreated  his  friend  Lud- 
lius  to  make  himself  worthy  of  God,  he  tells  him  how :  Mnges  autem 
non  auro^  nan  argento,  nan  potest  ex  hae  materia  imago  Dei  exprimi 
similis;  'not  with  gold  and  silver,  for  of  these  an  image  like  to  God 

^  [Hist,  lib.  y.  cap.  5.]    Idem  etiam         '  De  fide  et  symbol,  cap.  76.  [tom.  tL 

▼idere  est  apud  Diodor.  SicuL  [lib.  xl.  coL  167  D.] 
eel.  cap.  3.]  «  In  Deut  q.  L  [torn.  L  p.  259.} 

1  Stroroat^  lib.  i.  [cap.  15.  p.  858,  9.]         '  Lib.  !▼.  de  orth.  fide,  cap.  18.  [tom. 

k  Contr.  Cels.,  lib.  TiL  [§  66.  tom.  I  i.  p.  280.] 
p*  741.]  ■  rConcil.,  tom.  it.  col.  887  sqq.] 

1  De  coron.  milit  [cap^  x.  p.  106.]  »  Lib.  il  cap.  28.  de  invent,  [p.  69.] 

«  Lib.  i.  cap.  6.  praep.  evang.  [p.  14.]  ■  [Rom.  i  28.] 

»  Orat  contra  gentes.  [tom.  i.  p.  18         *  [lib.  ifL  80.1 
sqqO  1  [Epist  xzxi.  fin.  tom.  u.  p.  120.] 

o  In  cap.  xl.  IsaL  [torn.  iii.  coL  806.3 
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can  never  be  made/  '  And  therefore  Tadtos'  says  of  the  Oermans, 
that  they  Nee  coAibere  parietibus  deos,  nee  in  uUam  humani  oris  spe^ 
ciem  assimilare  ex  agnilione  ccelestium  arbilranhir, '  they  think  they 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  gods,  if  they  should  thrust  them  into 
walls,'  or  depict  them  in  the  resemblance  of  a  man  or  woman.  Nul- 
lum simulacrum  Jlnxisse  antiquitatem,  said  Macrobius**, '  the  old  world 
never  made  an  image'  (meaning  of  Qod)  quia  summus  Deus  nataque 
ex  eo  mens,  sicut  ultra  animam  ita  supra  naturam  sunt,  quo  nihil  fas 
est  defabulis  pervenire,  'because  the  supreme  Ood,  and  the  mind 
that  is  bom  of  Him,  as  it  is  bevond  our  soul  so  it  is  beyond  all  nature, 
and  it  is  not  fit  that  fables  and  fictions  should  be  addressed  to  Him  / 

Nulla  aatem  effigies,  nulli  commissa  metallo. 
Forma  Dei  mantes  habitare  et  pectora  gaudet*. 

God  dwells  in  minds  and  hearts  of  good  men,  not  in  images  and 
metals. 

§  £0.  The  next  question  is  of  greater  effect,  and  though  the  answer 
of  it  must  needs  be  concluded  from  the  former,  yet  because  it  hath 
some  considerations  of  its  own  and  proper  arguments,  it  is  worth  a 
short  enquiry. 

Quest. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christians  to  worship  Ood  by  an  image. 

§  21.  Concerning  which  the  best  ground  of  resolution  is  the  com- 
mandment, which  it  is  certain  the  church  of  the  Jews  did  under- 
stand so,  that  they  accounted  it  idolatry  to  worship  Qod  in  any  image 
whatsoever;  thus  the  Israelites  were  idolaters  when  they  made  the 
golden  calf,  for  so  they  proclaimed,  ''These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  and  to-morrow  is  a 
solemnitv  to  Jehovah,''  said  Aaron.  The  calf  they  intended  as  an 
image  of  their  God,  and  by  it  they  intended  to  worship  Him ;  which 
is  'not  improbable,'  says  Bellarmine** ;  which  is  'certainly  true,' 
said  Ferus*;  and  which  is  affirmed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  'they 
changed  their  glory  into  the  similitude  of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay  / 
that  is,  they  represented  Qod  who  was  their  glory  by  a  golden  calf. 
And  concerning  Micah',  though  his  mother  made  an  image,  yet  that 
it  was  for  the  worshipping  of  the  God  of  Israel  appears  in  all  the 
story;  for  upon  this  account  he  hoped  that  the  Lord  would  bless 
him,  he  took  a  Levito  for  his  priest,  he  asked  counsel  of  the  Lord ; 
yet  these  also  he  called  his  gods  which  were  but  the  images  of  God, 
by  which  it  appears  he  was  an  idolater,  because  he  worshipped  the 
true  Gtod  by  an  image,  which  He  had  forbidden.  The  same  was  the 
case  of  Gideon  who  made  a  covenant  with  them  that  God  should  be 

•  [Germao.,  cap.  ix.]  ^  [De  imag.,  UK  IL  cap.  18.  torn.  ii. 
^  Lib.  i.  in  somn.  Scip.,  cap,  2,  [p.      col.  983.] 

10.]  *  Id  Actt TiinM.  ed.  fol. CoIod.  1567.] 

•  [SUL  Theb.,  liK  xiL  498.]  '  [Judg.  xril) 
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iheir  king,  yet  he  made  an  ephod,  that  is,  instituted  a  forbidden  ser- 
vice to  mm,  which  thing  became  a  snare  to  his  hoose,  and  being  a 
prevarication  of  this  commandment,  was  in  its  nature  an  idolatrous 
worship,  and  yet  it  was  but  a  superstitious  or  false  worship  of  the . 
true  Qod;  and  this  is  affirmed  by  the  christian  doctors.  Non  vuU 
se  JDeus  «»  lapididua  coU,  said  S.  Ambrose^, '  God  will  not  be  wor- 
shipped in  stones  or  graven  images ;'  and  S.  Austin '^  affirms  that 
God  in  this  commandment  did  prohibit,  ne  quU  ooUU  uUam  imagU 
nem  Dei  nin  unam  eandem  qua  cum  ipw  est  CAristus^,  'that  we  should 
worship  no  image  of  Gh>d  out  Him  that  is  the  lively  image  of  His 
person,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ:'  and  this  is  so  affirmed  by  all  the 
lathers,  so  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church,  so 
adhered  to  by  all  the  doctors  of  the  Jews,  that  Yasquez  finds  hinmelf 
constrained  to  confess,  dare  deducitur,  nan  licuisse  turn  verum  Beum 
in  aliqua  imagine  venerari,  'it  is  clearly  consequent,  that  then  it 
was  not  lawful  to  worship  the  true  Ghod  in  any  image  or  represent- 
ment.' 

§  Z2.  But  it  is  said,  that  though  it  was  not  then,  yet  now  it  is ; 
for  that  was  only  a  temporary  precept,  relative  to  the  Jews  because 
of  their  proneness  to  idolatiy.  So  Gatharinusi  affirms,  totum  hoe 
praevium  esse  posUivum,  non  morale,  this  whole  commandment  is 
positive,  not  moral : .  for  however  something  related  to  the  Jews, 
yet  by  this  commandment  is  only  forbidden  to  worship  the  images 
of  false  gods,  or  the  image  of  the  true  God  with  divine  worship. 

§  23.  Against  this  I  have  many  things  to  say :  1)  that  idola^  is  a 
sin  against  the  law  of  nature,  or  of  prime  religion ;  therefore  what- 
soever was  idolatry  in  the  Jews  is  the  same  sin  in  the  Christians. 
Indeed  in  the  entercourses  between  man  and  man,  though  the  rela- 
tive duty  be  bound  upon  us  by  the  commandment  of  God,  yet  the 
instances  can  be  altered  by  human  authority  and  consent ;  as  new 
kinds  of  incest,  several  instances  of  murder,  of  treason,  and  the  like : 
but  where  not  only  the  law  but  the  instances  also  are  of  Gh)d's  ap- 
pointment, what  is  once  is  always,  unless  God  change  the  particular, 
which  He  never  did  in  the  present  question.  One  case  there  is  in 
which  the  particulars  even  of  the  present  article  can  vanish;  viz., 
when  a  particular  is  commanded  apparently  for  a  transient  reason, 
and  hath  in  it  no  essential  reason,  no  natural  rectitude;  but  the  wor- 
shipping of  God  bv  an  image  is  against  natural  reason,  as  I  have 
proved  by  the  unlawfulness  and  unreasonableness  of  making  an 
image  of  God,  and  shall  further  prove  in  the  sequel ;  therefore  al- 
though by  reason  of  the  Jews'  proneness  to  direct  and  prime  idolatry 
the  commandment  put  new  and  accidental  necessities,  (I  mean  the 
not  having  or  making  any  pictures,)  yet  the  prohibition  of  worship- 

t  Ad  Valent.  ep.  zzxL  [iL  ztm.  torn.  }  ['nisi  ilia  quae  hoe  eit  quod  Ipse.'] 

iL  col.  835  C]  '  ut  Tid.  est  ap.  Bellarm.  de  imag. 

^  £p.  ezix.  ad  Jaauaf.  fal.  It.  tom.  ii.  [lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  torn.  iL  col.  951.] 
coL  135  £.] 
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ping  Gh)d  by  an  image  having  a  nataral  and  essential  rectitude^  and 
confonnity  to  the  simplicity  of  a  nataral,  and  to  the  spiritoality  of 
the  christian  religion,  it  cannot  be  changed  as  the  fancies  or  the  in- 
terests of  men  shall  reqnire ;  and  of  this  besides  the  apparent  reason- 
ableness of  the  thing  we  have  an  express  testimony  from  Origen  \ 
Cuderwm  eirutiani  homines  et  Judai  Mi  temperant  ab  Ais  propter 
Ulud  legisy  Dominum  Deum  timebis  .  .  Item  propter  Ulud,  Non  erunt 
tibi  JHi  alieui  prater  me,  et  non  fades  tiM  ipsi  eimulacrum,  8fe., 
aliaque  muUa  hie  eimUia  qua  adeo  nos  prokident  ab  oris  et  simulacrie, 
mi  etiam  emori  jubeant  eitiue  quam  contaminemue  nostram  de  Deo 
fidem  ialibua  imjnetatibus :  '  both  Christians  and  Jews  abstain  from 
these  (worshippings)  because  the  law  says.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  but  Me,  and,  Thoa  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image, 
and  for  many  other  thines  like  these,  which  so  severe^  restrain  us 
from  altars  and  images,  that  they  command  us  to  die  rather  than  to 
pollute  our  faith  of  God  with  such  impieties/  The  sum  of  which  is, 
that  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  understood  themselves  bound  equally 
by  this  commandment :  and  they  were  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
image-worship. 

§  24.  2)  To  worship  false  gods,  or  to  give  divine  honour  to  an 
image  which  is  not  God,  is  aU  one  kind  of  formal  idolatry ;  they 
may  differ  materially,  as  the  worshipping  of  silver  does  from  bowing 
the  head  to  gold,  but  they  are  formafly  the  same  thing,  for  it  is 
makinff  that  to  be  our  god  which  is  no  god ;  and  this  is  sufficiently 
forbidden  in  the  first  commandment :  now  since  there  are  more  sins 
against  that  commandment  than  one,  let  us  suppose  that  the  two 
first  (as  we  reckon  them)  are  but  one;  yet  the  next  must  be  that 
which  is  forbidden  in  the  explication,  that  is  to  worship  the  true 
Ood  with  a  false  image ;  it  is  making  Gh>d  to  be  like  an  idol  by 
representing  Him  in  the  same  cheap  impossible  way,  by  using  Him 
like  the  false  gods,  by  making  His  image  to  become  an  idol,  by 
giving  Him  a  forbidden,  hat^  worship,  by  honouring  Him  with 
a  lie ;  all  which,  if  they  be  not  great  violations  of  the  commandment 
to  which  they  do  belong,  then  there  is  but  one  kind  of  sin  there  for- 
bidden, and  this  is  an  act  of  so  great  simplicity  and  incommunica- 
bilitj  that  it  hath  neither  brother  nor  sister,  mother  nor  daughter, 
kiff  ^  nor  kin,  analogy  nor  correspondeucies,  addresses  nor  degrees. 
If  it  have  not,  why  are  so  many  particulars  reduced  to  this  com- 
mandment by  all  casuists,  friends  or  foes  in  this  article :  if  it  have, 
this  superstitious  and  forbidden  worship  being  here  named  in  the 
commandment,  and  standing  next  to  the  prime  idolatry,  must  at 
least  have  the  degree  of  the  same  obliquity. 

§  25.  3)  He  that  makes  an  image  of  God  and  worships  it,  gives  it 
the  worship  of  God  whom  it  represents,  or  a  different,  if  he  gives  a 
different  and  consequently  a  less  worship,  he  does  not  worship  uod  in 

k  Contr.  CuIr..  libt  vii.  ftom.  i.  p.  740.] 
*  [<  Kitb«  nor  kin/  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne.] 
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the  image;  but  his  worship  such  as  it  is  is  tenninated  on  the  image, 
and  then  comes  not  into  this  enquiry :  it  is  no  more  than  loving  a 
bird  for  Lesbians  sake,  or  valuing  a  pendent  for  her  sake  that  gave  it 
me;  and  this  may  be  a  civil  valuation,  and  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  its  excess  or  temper.  But  if  by  the  image  I  mean  to 
worship  God,  then  I  join  them  together  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and 
make  them  the  same  integral  object :  but  then  I  give  to  both  the 
same  worship ;  and  therefore  unless  they  can  both  be  united  into  an 
identity,  I  must  needs  give  divine  worship  to  that  which  is  no  God  ; 
which  is  direct  idolatry.  K  an  image  of  God  pass  the  worship 
which  I  give  unto  God,  then  it  goes  first  to  the  image,  then  to 
Gh>d ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  the  same ;  for  that  which  passes 
from  the  image  to  Gbd  must  not  be  less  than  what  is  fit  to  be  given 
to  Otoi :  but  if  it  be  the  same,  then  it  ought  not  at  all  to  pass  upon 
that.  If  it  be  less  than  divine  it  must  not  be  given  to  God ;  if  it 
be  not  less,  it  must  not  pass  upon  that  which  is  not  God.  If  it  be 
less,  it  is  impiety  when  it  is  offered  to  the  prototype ;  if  it  be  the 
same  and  not  less,  it  is  idolatry  when  it  is  offered  to  the  image. 

§  26.)  But  I  need  not  make  use  of  both  parts  of  the  dilemma;  for 
it  is  certain  that  every  relative  worship  must  be  the  same  in  the 
middle  and  the  end,  and  it  is  confessed  by  most  of  those  who  worship 
God  and  His  Christ  and  His  saints  by  images,  that  the  same  honour 
is  given  to  both.  Eundem  honarem  deberi  imagini  et  exemplari,  says 
Almain ' ;  ac  jsroinde  imagines  S.  TriniUUis,  Christi,  et  crude,  cultu 
latria  adarandae  esse :  the  images  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
cross  are  to  be  adored  with  divine  worship.  The  same  is  the  opinion 
of  Alensis,  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  Albertus,  Bichardus,  Capreolus, 
Cajetan,  Coster,  Yalentia,  the  Jesuits  of  Colen,  Triers,  and  Mentz, 
who  approved  Coster's  opinion;  and  indeed  generally  of  all  the  Boman 
schools,  if  we  may  believe  a  great  man  amongst  them ;  Constane  est 
iheologorum  eenteniia,  imaginem  eodem  ionore  et  cultu  honorari  et  coli 
quo  colitur  id  cujus  est  imago,  said  Azorius°^ ;  and  he  supposes  this  to 
be  the  mind  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  insinuated  by  the  second  Ni- 
cene,  and  certainly  he  was  in  the  right.  For  though  the  council  of 
Trent  used  much  caution  in  their  expression  of  this  invidious  article, 
and  expressed  no  particular  honour,  but  that  due  honour  and  worship 
be  given  to  them ;  yet  when  at  the  latter  end  of  the  decree  it  approves 
the  second  Nicene  council  and  refers  to  that  in  the  article ;  it  is 

Elain  that  the  council  of  Trent  intended  such  honour  and  worship  to 
e  due,  as  the  council  of  Frankfort  said  was  not  due :  neither  is  it 
to  be  imagined  they  durst  contradict  so  constant  an  opinion,  or  openly 
recede  from  their  great  Aquinas.  They  have  amongst  them  many 
fine  devices,  to  make  this  seem  what  it  is  not;  but  that  which  is 
sufficient  is  this,  that  no  distinctioni  no  artifice  will  file  the  harshness 

>  [vid.  in  3.  sent,  dist  is.  qoatt.  1.  foL         *  Instit.  monL,  part.  1.  I.  ix.  c.  6, 
26.  ed.  fol.  Par.  1518.]  [ooL  1334  C.  ed.  fol.  Par.  1602.] 
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off  from  this :  for  whereas  the  great  thing  that  th^  say  is  this,  that 
this  worship  being  not  for  the  image,  bat  for  God's  sake  passed  through 
the  image,  does  not  give  divine  honours  to  the  image ;  but  I  reply/Is 
it  a  divine  honour  that  18  given  to  the  image  or  no;  is  it  the  same  that 
is  given  to  God,  or  is  it  another?  If  it  be  the  same,  then  thoughitbe 
not  for  the  image  but  for  God,  yet  it  is  for  God  that  the  divine  worship 
is  given  to  the  image;  that  is,  it  is  for  God's  sake  that  what  is  due 
to  God  alone  is  given  to  that  which  is  not  God ;  that  is,  for  God's 
sake,  they  commit  idolatry.  But  if  it  be  not  tiiie  same,  then  how  do 
they  worship  God  by  the  image?  Idem  eH  motua  adimoffinem  ei 
exemplar,  sajn  Aristotle^  and  upon  this  account  they  suppose  what  is 
done  to  the  image  accrues  to  God ;  but  then  as  th^  must  take  care 
that  nothing  be  ^ven  to  Gbd  that  is  less  than  Himself,  I  mean  that 
He  be  not  worshipped  with  less  than  a  divine  worsUp ;  so  they  may 
also  remember,  that  by  one  motion  and  act  of  worship  they  cannot 
give  less  to  the  image  than  th^  do  to  God :  whatsoever  is  less 
than  another  is  not  the  same  with  another ;  if  therefore  the  worship 
given  to  the  image  be  in  any  sense  less  than  that  which  is  given  to 
God,  then  it  is  not  the  same;  if  it  be  not  the  same,  then  bv  the 
same  motion,  by  the  same  act  of  worship,  there  are  two  kinos  of 
worship  given;  which  is  a  contradiction,  that  one  should  be  two> 
and  also  evacuates  their  great  pretence  of  the  reasonableness  or  pos- 
sibility of  doing  worship  to  God  by  an  image;  because  upon  this 
account  the  same  does  not  pass  at  once  to  botn. 

§  27.  4)  A  good  man  is  more  an  iina|;e  of  God  than  any  painter 
or  engraver  can  make :  but  if  we  give  divine  honours  to  a  good  man 
it  were  idolatry;  therefore  much  more  if  we  give  it  to  an  image.  I 
use  this  instance  to  take  off  the  trifle  of  worship  relative,  and  wor- 
ship terminative;  for  if  we  should  offer  sacrifice  to  man,  build  tem- 
ples and  altars  to  him  over  against  his  doors,  burn  lamps,  make 
vows,  appoint  holvdays,  processions,  litanies,  mstitute  fraternities, 
give  him  the  appellatives  of  honour  which  we  usually  ascribe  to  God^ 
it  would  not  serve  our  turns  to  say,  we  do  it  to  Cfod  whose  image 
this  man  is,  and  we  intend  the  honour  to  God  finally ;  there  it  rests, 
it  only  pisses  through  the  good  man,  to  be  united  to  the  glories  of 
God :  it  were  idolatry  without  all  contradiction.  ^  I  find  that  acts  of 
humility  have  been  done  to  the  poor  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the 
actions  were  referred  to  Christ  just  as  all  other  acts  of  chuity  and 
alms  used  to  be :  but  if  divine  honour  be  done  to  them,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  entertained  by  God  as  the  correhitive  of  that  worship, 
that  it  is  a  dishonour  to  Him :  He  being  curious  of  His  own  pecu- 
liar, and  having  given  no  warrant,  no  instance  that  can  amount  to 
any  thing  of  that  nature;  and  He  will  be  worshipped,  as  Phto's 
expression  is,  rf  iiaXXov  iptaKovri  rp&nf^,  in  that  way  (not  that  we 
choose,  but)  that  He  best  likes.  He  that  will  pass  worship  to  God 
by  the  mediation  and  interposition  of  a  creature,  must  do  it  by 
■  [De  memoria,  torn.  L  p.  i62.] 

n.  vf 
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QiDiig  tliat  (Tettnre  in  all  the  endearments  and  regards  for  God's 
sake  of  which  it  is  capable.  Thos  by  revereudng  the  grey  head 
and  rising  up  to  him^  we  do  honour  to  the  great  Father  of  men 
and  angels ;  by  relieving  the  poor  we  do  honour  to  Christ ;  but  neither 
is  Christ  honoured  by  us  if  we  have  made  a  rich  present  to  a  king 
for  Christ's  sake,  or  call  a  poor  beggar  my  lord :  but  when  for  God's 
sake  we  pass  those  regards  to  several  estates  of  men  which  are  the 
best  usages  which  prudently  they  can  require,  then  the  good  we  do 
to  them,  whether  it  be  honour  or  relieit  relates  to  God.  But  for 
God's  sake  to  give  divine  honours  to  a  man,  is  as  if  to  honour  the 
master  we  made  his  servant  equal,  or  out  of  reverence  to  the 
body  we  should  wear  the  shoe  upon  our  head ;  and  this  argument 
must  needs  conclude  against  the  worshippers  of  images ;  for  althoagfa 
Yasques,  and  I  think  he  alone  of  all  the  world,  owns  the  worst  that 
this  argument  can  infer,  and  thinks  it  lawful  to  give  divine  worship 
rektivdyor  transitivd^  to  a  man;  yet  when  that  whole  Giorch 
excuses  their  wozshippmg  of  smnts  by  saying  they  give  only  such 
veneration  to  them  as  is  proportioned  to  them,  not  lairia  but  dulia, 
tliat  is,  not  divine  worship  in  any  sense,  for  so  thev  would  be  under- 
stood to  speak  and  do ;  it  must  needs  be  certain,  tnat  this  argument 
is  not  to  be  answered,  nor  yet  to  be  outfaced.  However,  this  is 
eertaiiiy  that  when  the  Arians,  who  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
creatttie^  though  they  could  not  deny  bat  that  (according  to  the 
express  words  of  Scnpture)  He  was  the  express  and  bright  image  of 
His  Father's  glory,  yet  because  they  gave  to  Christ  divine  honours 
for  his  relation  sake  to  His  Father  the  eternal  God  they  were  by 
the  fathen  of  the  church  e^qiressly  called  idolaters,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  first,  third,  and  fburUi  orations  of  S.  Athanasius  against  Uie 
Arians,  and  in  8.  Cyril  m  Jok.  L  ix.  e.  41  ^  and  divers  other  places : 
and  whatsoever  Yasquez  or  any  mau  else  is  pleased  to  think  of  it, 
yet  8.  JohhP  was  twice  rejected  bv  an  angel  when  he  would  have 
given  divine  honour  to  him,  when  he  would  have  worshipped  him; 
and  yet  that  angel  represented  God,  and  was  the  servant  of  Jesus. 
And  upon  this  account  we  may  worship  eveiy  creature,  every  fly, 
every  tulip,  even  the  onicms  of  Egypt;  for  eveir  plant  is  more  an 
image  of  God  than  a  dead  piece  of  metal  or  marUe  can  be : 

PrMentomque  refert  qiuelibet  herb*  Deum. 

And  it  is  in  images  as  it  is  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  of  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  said  that  he  that  swears  by  heaven,  or  by  the  earth,  by 
the  temple,  or  by  the  gold,  it  is  all  a  case ;  it  all  alike  refers  to  God, 
and  does  Him  dishonour  if  the  matter  be  vain  or  false :  so  it  is  in 
images;  every  creature  of  God  represents  Him  and  is  capable  of 
transmittmg  nonour  to  Him,  as  a  wooden  image;  and  yet  because 

•  [torn.  ir.  p.  778  iqq.]  »  [Re?,  jdx.  10,  xxii.  9.] 
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the  besfc  images  of  God  are  not  snsoeptiTe  of  divine  honours  so  much 
as  by  relation,  much  less  shall  the  worse  images;  and  if  it  be  ido- 
latry to  give  such  to  a  man^  though  with  an  intuition  upon  Ood,  to 
do  so  to  a  dead  image  which  hath  less  likeness  to  Qod  cannot  be  pot 
off  by  a  distinction,  and  a  vain  imagination.  I  will  not  aggravate  the 
evil  practices  or  doctrines  which  are  in  the  chnrdi  of  Some  con- 
eeming  this  question,  but  it  is  obvious  to  observe,  that  although  this 
distmction  of  relative  and  terminative  is  invented  by  superstitious 
fiersons  to  make  the  question  hard,  and  to  themselves  greater  oppor- 
tunity of  quieting  the  scruples,  of  tender  persona ;  yet  they  do  give^ 
and  openly  profess  to  give  divine  honours  to  that  which  is  no  Ood : 
which  I  thus  demonstrate, — ^The  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered  is  but 
a  creature,  but  to  the  image  of  this  they  give  a  relative  divine  honour; 
therefore  to  the  exemplar,  which  is  tmit  cross  whereof  the  other  are 
but  images,  they  terminate  the  divine  honour*  So  Jacobus  Almain 
in  the  words  a  little  before  quoted,  'The  same  honour  is  owing  to 
the  image  and  the  exemplar ;  and  therefore  the  images  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  Christ,  and  of  the  cross,  are  to  be  adored  wSh  tike  worship  c£ 
lairia/  (that  is^  divine).  To  this  purpose  is  that  clause  in  the  pon- 
tifical published  by  the  authority  of  Clement  the.eightiiS  Ch«ir  leffoH 
quia  dAetur  ei  latria,  erit  a  iertrU,  'the  lute's  cross  must  be  on 
the  right  hand,  because  kdria,  or  divine  honour,  is  due  to  it.'  Now 
this  being  the  image  can  challenge  but  this  divine  honour  relatively; 
but  the  cross  that  Helena  found  at  Jerusalem  was  the  exemplar, 
therefore  to  that  the  divine  worship  is  due  uUimaie  ei  terminative^ 
it  rests  there;  which  is  as  downright  idolatiy  as.  can  be  defined. 
But  Aquinas'  proves  it  ought  to  be  so  by  this  argument, — ^that  in 
which  we  place  the  hope  of  our  salvation,  to  that  we  exhibit  the  wor- 
diip  of  latria,  or  divine  worship ;  but  in  the  cross  we  place  the  hope 
of  oar  salvation,  for  so  the  church  sings, 

O  crux  ATe  spes  nnica 
Hoc  passionis  tempore : 
Auge  piis  justitiam, 
Rdsqne  dona  ^reDiam  *. 

'All  hail,  O  cross,  who  art  our  only  hxyg^  in  this  time  of  our  suffer- 
ing :  increase  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous,  and  give  pardon  to 
the  guilty.' 

I  could  add  many  more  things  to  the  same  purpose^;  but  because  I 

*  Edit  Rom.,  p.  672.  [foL  1505.]  xegis  prodeant*  of  Veoantius  Fortanatua 

'  rSunim.,  part  3.  qasKt  zzt.  art  4.]  —Sea  his  works,  part  L  p^  46.  ed.  4U>, 

■  [This  verM  was  added  by  some  un-  Rom.  1786  \  and  Gaaaaikdar,  hymn.  ec« 

Imown  author  to   the   hymn  '  Vexilla  des.,  p.  220.] 

t  Salve  eaneta  ikeies  Doatri  redemptoris, 
In  qua  nitet  species  divini  splendoris, 
Impressa  panniculo  nivei  candoris^ 

Salve  Tultus  Domini,  imago  beats, 
'      Ff2"        " 
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iatend  not  an  accasation  of  any  one,  but  institation  to  every  one  that 
needs  it,  I  shall  only  observe  that  this  distinction  is  used  with  them 
as  miracles  and  the  gift  of  tongaes  was^  not  for  them  that  believe, 
but  for  them  that  believe  not :  so  is  this  for  strangers,  and  them  that 
make  objections,  not  for  the  obedient  that  worship  images  and  break 
the  commandment ;  for  they  must  or  may  do  more  than  give  a  rda* 
tive  worship :  but  yet  because  it  oonoems  us  and  them,  1  add  thu 
observation, 

§  28.  5)  That  if  divine  worship,  or  lairia,  be  in  any  sense  given  to 
an  image,  no  distinction  can  save  it  harmless :  for  if  it  be  given  at 
all,  it  is  not  changed  in  kind  by  being  altered  in  circumstance.  It 
is  that  kind  of  worship  which  all  the  world  understands  to  be  proper 
to  Qod ;  now  whether  it  be  for  itself  or  for  any  other  thing;  is  no- 
thing but  an  enquiry  for  what  cause  this  incommunicable  worship  is 
communicated  to  them,  that  is,  a  looking  after  the  cause  of  a  thing; 
which  no  cause  can  Intimate ;  and  whether  this  be  proper  or  im- 
proper, yet  still  it  is  idolatry  in  one  of  the  senses ;  whether  it  be 
direct  or  indirect,  it  still  ^ves  but  an  appellative  and  specificates  the 
idolatry ;  for.  that  which  m  its  whole  nature  is  unlawful  and  unna- 
tural, cannot  be  lawful  in  a  certain  respect.  Idololatra  dkuniur  qui 
wmtdacrU  earn  tervUtUem  exhibeiU  jua  debeiur  Deo,  said  8.  Austin  ^ 
'  He  who  gives  that  to  an  image  which  is  due  to  God  is  an  idolater;' 
but  he  who  answers  that  he  does  that  thing  but  in  this  or  this 
manner,  confesses  the  thing  done  and  tells  you  how :  but  if  the 
manner  destroys  the  thing,  tnen  it  is  not  the  same  worship,  and  then 
what  need  the  distinction  of  the  manner,  which  must  suppose  the 
same  matter;  but  if  the  manner  does  not  destroy  the  thing,  then  for 
all  the  distinctions  it  is  idolatry. 

&  29.  6)  I  consider  that  in  the  first  commandment  where  atheism 
and  polytheism  and  allotheism  are  forbidden  directlv  and  principdly, 
and  whatever  is  like  it,  or  even  with,  or  under  it,  the  preface  or  the 
reason  of  it  is  expressed  by  God, ''  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  ;'^  plainly 
dedaring,  that  whatsoever  is  introduced  against  that  commandment 
is  also  against  that  reason :  God  is  not  our  God,  if  we  acknowledge 
noncj  or  if  we  accept  of  many,  or  any  other;  so  that  by  this  precept 

Nof  deduo  Ad  proprim,  o  feliz  Bgm, 

Ad  Tidendum  fkciem  qn«  est  Cnristi  punu 

rFrom  a  hymn  in  inToeation  of  the  to  all  who  repeated  It  devoatly  in  pieeenoe 

Tenmioa,  or  napkin  laid  to  bear  the  im-  of  the  Veronica.    See  the  Antidotariam 

preuion  of  Christ's  features,  preserred  in  Aniins»,  bj  Nicolas  de  Salioeto,  fol.  51. 

8.'Petei^s  church  at  Rome.     This  hymn  coL  S.  ed.  Sto.  DelC  1496;  Hospinian* 

was  published  by  pope  John  xxii.,  and  an  de  orig.  tempi.,  lib.  iL  cap.  ii.  p.  179.  ed. 

indulgence  of  ten  thousand  days  promised  fol.  Gen.  1 68 1 .] 

Ave  ferrum  triumphale, 
Feiiz  hasta,  nos  amore 
Per  te  fizi  saucia. 

»  De  Trin.»  UK  L  cap.  S.  [torn.  Tui.  coL  766  F.] 
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and  upon  this  aoooont^  idolatiy  in  the  object  Is  forbidden.  But 
in  the  next  pxeoept,  or  (if  it  be  the  same  with  this)  in  the  next 
periods  of  this  commandment,  there  is  another  thing  forbidden  upon 
another  reason,  "Thou  shalt  not  worship  an^  graven  iamt^  for  I 
the  Lord  tl^  God  am  a  jealous  Qoi  i"  meanmg  that  as  iCs  being 
onr  God  iniers  that  none  else  mnst  be  made  our  God  or  have  divine 
honours  done  to  it^  so  the  superaddition  of  this  attribute  and  appd* 
lative  of  God,  that  as  He  is  our  God,  so  also  He  is  a  jealous  God  in 
this  veiy  matter  of  entercourse  with  us,  infers  that  we  must  not  only 
do  what  He  bids,  but  also  in  his  own  wa^ ;  the  thing  and  the  manner 
too  are  taken  care  of.  And  if  He  haa  in  the  second  precept  only 
forbidden  divine  worship  to  be  siven  to  any  artifice  or  to  any  crea* 
ture,  the  proper  reason  for  it  had  been  'for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God/ 
but  when  to  other  words  He  puts  another  reason,  it  is  certain  it 
must  mean  something  new  and  not  signified  in  the  first  periods :  but 
then,  because  the  worshipping  of  any  image  of  Qoi  with  divine  wor- 
ship for  the  sake  of  the  exemplar  is  that  which  is  nearest  and  likest 
the  manner  of  the  gentiles,  and  does  insensibly  steal  the  heart  of 
man  away,  and  depresses  our  great  thoughts  of  the  eternal  immense 
Gh>d  into  the  circnmscription  of  an  image,  and  draws  the  mind  from 
spiritual  to  material  entercourses,  and  therefore  does  by  immediate 
consequence  lessen  the  honour  of  God  and  the  propriety  ^  of  the 
divine  worship ;  that  all  this  should  be  forbidden  is  justly  infenedl 
from  the  reason ;  for  of  these  things  no  better  reason  in  the  world 
can  be  given,  than  that  God  is  a  j^ous  God,  and  will  not  have  His 
honour  directly  or  indirectly  given  to  any  thing  to  whom  Himself  is 
not  pleased  expressly  to  impiurt  it;  and  therefore  there  is  a  natural 
proportion  in  the  reason  to  the  prohibition ;  for  since  it  is  usual  in 
scripture  to  call  idolatry  bv  the  name  of  fornication  or  adultery,  God 
is  pleased  here  also  to  forbid  that  manner  of  worship  which  he  ac- 
counts adulterous,  and  declares  He  will  not  endure  it  because  He 
is  jealous.  And  let  it  be  imagined,  what  can  be  the  effect  of  that 
reason :  something  special  must  be  apportioned  to  it^  lest  it  be  to  no 
purpose ;  but  that  images  be  not  taken  for  veiy  God,  that  th^  may 
not  finally  and  for  themselves  receive  divine  honour,  is  the  effect  of 
the  first  reason,  and  of  tiie  first  precept;  whatsoever  is  next  to  this^ 
must  be  what  is  also  next  expressed,  that  is,  not  that  images  be  not 
worshipped  for  God,  but  that  in  the  worshipping  the  true  God  which 
is  commanded  in  the  first  period,  we  do  not  bow  the  head  and  knc» 
before  images,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  second  periods.    And  if 


much  intricate  their  duty,  and  brand  the  commandment^  and  do  that 
which  is  so  much  against  the  letter  of  it,  and  against  the  doctrine 
of  that  church  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  and  against  so  much 
reason,  and  for  the  doing  of  which  they  are  forced  to  use  so  much 
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violence  of  answer,  each  convolsions  (tf  distinetion:  a  jealood  nan 
will  not  endure  such  comportments  in  his  wife,  for  the  jnstifiGaiicm 
of  which  she  is  so  hardly  pot  to  it,  that  she  most  have  half  a  dozen 
answers  before  she  can  please  herself,  or  think  that  slie  does  well, 
and  whidi  after  all,  will  look  but  like  pitiful  excuses.  But  above  all 
excuses  it  would  seem  the  worst  if  she  should  say,  I  do  admit  an- 
other  man,  but  not  as  my  husband,  but  with  a  less  regard  and  another 
sort  of  complication  than  I  use  to  him ;  and  that  which  I  do  I  do  it 
for  his  sake,  he  is  so  like  him  that  he  is  his  venr  picture;  and  he  is 
his  very  great  Mend,  and  what  I  do  is  for  that  very  r^rd.  A 
jealous  man  would  hardly  take  this  for  satisfaction.  And  if  it  be 
considered  that  there  is  nothing  so  dear  but  something  mav  be  said 
against  it,  and  trcarA  Xrfyy  XSyot  ivrUcirM,  'every  word  can  be 
contradicted  hj  a  word,'  and  then  how  many  presumptions,  how 
many  reasons,  how  many  express  words,  how  many  ages,  and  how 
many  religions,  do  join  in  the  condemnation  of  worshipping  Ood  by 
an  image;  it  may  very  well  be  concluded  that  our  jealous  God  will 
not  endure  half  so  much  disobedience,  wilful  ignorance,  and  ob- 
stinacy, in  such  persons  as  against  so  much  reason  and  religion  and 
for  so  few  and  trifling  pretences  will  worship  Gk>d  and  His  Christ  by 
images  against  the  woras  of  His  own  commandment. 

§  80.  7}  If  it  be  enquired  how  an  image  can  be  an  idol ;  the 
answer  must  be,  by  giving  to  it  divine  worship,  or  something  that 
is  due  and  proper  to  God.  Now  whoever  knows  it  to  be  an  imago 
of  a  thing,  if  he  have  any  use  of  reason,  if  he  be  not  a  diangeling, 
believes  better  of  the  exemplar  than  of  the  image,  and  knows  that 
the  worship  sticks  not  in  the  image :  he  cannot  worship  it  for  itself, 
but  for  something  to  which  it  relates,  or  for  something  that  adheres 
to  it,  or  is  derived  upon  it;  still  the  honour  soes  beyond  the  natural 
or  artificial  image.  The  image  hath  no  worth  of  its  own  beyond  the 
art  or  nature,  and  can  be  estimated  but  as  silver,  or  marble,  or 
carved;  and  therefore  no  religion  passes  upon  it  for  its  own  sake: 
since  therefore  whatsoever  passes  on  it  is  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
it  represents,  an  image  that  is  understood  to  be  an  image  can  never 
be  made  an  idol ;  or  if  it  can  it  must  be  by  having  the  worship  of 
God  passed  through  it  to  God ;  it  must  be  by  being  the  analogical, 
the  improper,  the  transitive,  the  relative  (or  what  shall  I  call  it) 
object  of  aiviue  worship.  Now  that  this  consideration  may  have  its 
eflect,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  that  an  idol  and  an  image  is  all  one, 
though  that  be  true  in  grammar ;  and  Erasmus^  said  that  S.  Ambrose 
knew  no  difference  between  them,  but  that  every  image  (made  for 
religion)  is  an  idol,  and  that  he  himself  saw  no  difference :  but 
because  the  church  in  some  ages  hath  supposed  a  difference,  I  shall 
also  allow  it ;  but  find  all  the  danger  of  any  such  allowance  taken 
away  by  the  instance  of  the  brazen  serpent,  which  did  pass  under 

'  In  1  Cor.  viii  [torn,  vi  coL  704  C] 
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both  notioiis,  for  it  was  a  mere  imag^  or  tepreaentmeiit  of  a  serpent^ 
and  the  oommemoratioii  of  God's  deliveriag  His  people  firam  them ; 
bat  when  it  canae  to  be  used  in  a  religioitt  worship  then  it  was  an 
iddj  pennitted  when  it  was  a  bare  image*  bat  broken  when  it  passed 
into  an  tdoL    An  image  or  a  doU  do  not  di£Ber  in  themselves  bat  b j 
oae  and  costom  of  qpeakiiig :  the  choreh  calling  it  a^  image  so  long 
as  it  is  nsedlawfolly,  but  it  is  an  idol  when  it  is  asedanlawfuUy ;  that 
is  in  plain  speakmgi  an  image  is  lawful  to  be  made  or  kept  for  some 
pnrpoBes  bat  not  tox  other.    It  is  lawfol  for  stonr,  for  memoiy  of  an 
absent  fri^d  or  valued  person  that  is  away,  for  the  moving  an  affec* 
tion,  for  ornament  and*  the  beaaty  of  a  place;  bat  it  is  not  lawful 
to  have  them,  not  lawful  to  make  them  with  designs  of  ministering 
to  religion,  or  the  service  and  worship  of  Ood :  which  I  choose  to 
express  in  the  words  of  the  author  <x  the  famous  books  under  the 
name  of  Charles  the  great',  Nos  imagineB  f»  batilicU  powtaa  idola 
nam  nuncupamus ;  sed  ne  idola  nuncupenlur,  adorare  ct  coUre  eoi 
reemamMf  'we  do  not  call  all  images  by  the  name  of  idols,  but  Icsi 
they  become  idols  we  refuse  to  worship  them/    But  yet  this  I  add, 
that  although  in  the  use  of  the  two  Greek  words  Akmv  and  €l5a>Xov, 
and  of  the  Latin  idolum  and  ima^,  men  have  troubled  themselves 
with  finding  material  differences ;  yet  although  it  might  be  of  some 
use  in  enquiring  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  doctors  df  the  church  in 
the  question  of  images,  yet  it  will  be  wholly  impertinent  as  to  the 
commandment.    For  God  forbidding  images  used  the  word  7^9, 
which  signifies  pronely  a  graven  image;  and  because  there  were 
more  sorts  besides  this,  God  was  pleased  to  forbid  n^^^,  which  the 
LXX  render  by  vivros  ifu>liA}UL, '  the  likeness  of  any  thing  /  and  it 
contains  ienlptih,/urile,  ductile,  eof^tatUe,  that  is,  aU  sorts  of  repre* 
sentations,  flat  or  extant,  painted  or  carved;  and  the  force  of  this 
word  can  be  eluded  by  no  distinction.    But  then  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  doctors,  this  is  certain,  that 
although  about  the  time  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  this  distinc- 
tion of  idolum  and  imago  was  brought  into  the  duistian  church; 
yet  it  was  then  new,  and  forced,  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  new 
opinions,  not  of  truth :  for  in  TertuUiau's  time  there  was  nothing  of 
it,  as  fl|>pearB  by  his  words  in  his  booki?^  idolokUria^  Ad  hoc  neeei" 
iaria  e$i  vocabuU  inUrpreiatio :  ^Ubos  Qraeeformam  sonai;  ab  eo 
per  dirnvnutionem  cldatXov  deductmm  aque  apud  no9  formulam  fecit* 
JgUur  omnia  forma  vel  formula  idolum  ee  did  expoacit:    eUque 
idololoMa,  omnie  circa  onme  idolum  famulatue  et .  aervit/us :  *  eveiy 
image  (meaninff,  of  Qod)  is  an  idol,  and  all  worship  and  service 
about  them  is  idolatry.'    This  is  plain,  and  short.    And  that  once 
for  all  I  may  make  it  clear  that  an  idol  and  an  image  was  all  one  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  and  gf  the  ancient  church,  it  is  undeniably  so 

'  [De  imagin.]  lib.  iv.  [cap.  18    p.582.  8?o.  1649.] 
•  Cap.  iil  [p.  87  A.] 
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sued  in  CSoero^  Ub,  i.  de  Jin*  hmor.  et  mal.\  ImoffimM  qum  iiolm 
namimuU,  quorum  ineurnone  nam  9ohm  videanma  ied  etiam  eogiie^ 
mus,  ^.,  iod  for  the  chmch  S.  CSuyaostom*  is  an  anthentic  witneae^ 
for  h6  caUa  the  pictures  by  whidi  they  th^i  adorned  their  honaea 
by  the  names  of  idok,  Oiicm  •  •  fcarcuuNr/Aov/yicv  cflkoXa  vavraxov  tm 
(6oaHi  laT£vr€9,  ^  we  trim  oar  hooaes,  placing  eyery  where  idola  and 
pictures.' 

§  31.  Upon  this  account  we  may  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
primitiye  fiEtthers,  who  would  not  Endure  that  a  picture  ahould  be 
made,  or  kept^  who  condemned  the  art  itself  as  deceiving  and 
adulterousi  wno  said  that  Gbd  forbad  the*  veiy  trade  itseff:  so 
TertuUian^,  Jam  vera  ipaum  opua  penfmarum  quaro  an  Deoplaeeai, 
qui  amnem  aimUUudinem  veUU  fieri^  qmmio  magu  imagimii  wmf 
'Can  the  making  viaors  {dease  God,  wno  hath  foarbiddea  all  simili^ 
tudes  or  images  and  pictuies  to  be  made,  and  how  much  more  any 
image  of  Himself  P  NobU  enim  eH  aperte  veiihm  ariem  /allaeem 
exercere,  said  S.  Clement*  speaking  of  pictures  and  images,  the  im 
art  is  forbidden  to  Christians.  The  same  is  alBrmed  by  Qrigen', 
and  long  after  by  SL  Chrysostom ;  but  Tertullians  said,  that  the 
devil  brought  pamting  and  carving  into  the  world;  and  adds, 
toto  mundo  ejumodi  artibus  imierdixU  servU  Dei^,  that  God  hath 
forbidden  to  all  His  servants  in  all  the  world  to  use  such  arts.  But 
thev  are  to  be  understood  by  their  own  words  spoken  when  thcj 
had  the  same  reason  and  less  heat ;  for  that  the  very  making  of 
images  was  forbidden  by  God  by  way  of  caution  only  and  provision, 
not  for  any  turpitude  or  unreasonableness  in  the  thing,  but  for  the 
danger  which  then  was  pregnant,  themselves  alBrm :  simUUudmem 
vetana  fieri  (mnium  •  •  oatendU  et  eauaaa,  idololairia  ae.  aubatantiam 
cohibentea :  auhjieU  enim.  Nan  adarabitia  ea,  ^e.  so  TertuUian^  To 
the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Qrigen^  speaking  of  the  Jews,  'there 
was  no  painter  or  statuary  admitted  into  their  cities,  their  hwa 
driving  hwwf  all  Uus  kind  of  people,'  ne  qua  oecaaio  praberehtr 
bomintbua  craaaia,  neve  animi  earum  a  Dei  cuUu  avoearentur  ad  rea 
terrenaaper  iujuamadi  illecebraa, '  lest  any  occasion  should  be  ^ven 
to  rude  people  of  drawing  their  minds  from  the  pure  worship  of 
God  to  earthly  things.'  Now  if  this  sense  was  also  in  the  com* 
mandment,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  but  temporary,  and  therefore 
could  change,  and  that  it  was  changeable  appears  in  this,  tiiat  God 
by  a  divine  spirit  assisted  Bezaleel  and  AboQab  in  the  like  curious 
arts,  and  by  other  instances  which  I  have  already  reckoned  ^ :  now 

'  [cap.  6.1  p,  S24t  at  lib,  Tiii.  §  17.  p.  754,] 

•  [In  Phil.  iU.  horn.  x.  §  8.  torn,  xl  p.         «  De  idoL,  cap.  iii.  [p.  86  D.] 
279  C]  *^         «•  [ibid.,  cap.  It.  p.  8?  A.]     ^ 

•  De  »peot  etp.  xxiiL  [p.  82  C]  >  Lib.  ii  c.  22.  ady.  Marcion.  [p.  SSZ 

•  [acil.  S.  CleiB.  Alex.]  protrept  p.  D.] 

41.  edit.  Paris,  [1629,  a1.  p.   54.  ed,         »  Contr.  Cels.,  lib.  iv.  [torn,  i  p.  524.] 
1715.]  Strom,  lib.  vi.  fcap.  18.  p.  825.]  *  Rule  tL  §  10.  [p.  419.] 

'  Lib.  iv.  comr.  Ctls.  [§  31.  torn.  i. 
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ibis  sense  and  seTeriiy  might  perpetuaDj  oblige  the  Jews,  becanse 
during  the  whole  abode  6t  their  8jna{[0gQe  there  was  almost  an 
eqnal  danger  by  their  perpetual  conversation  with  idolatrous  nations : 
and  therefore  it  was  venr  well  said  of  Tertullian"  in  the  matter  of 
the  brazen  serpent, '  if  thou  rqprdest  the  law,  thou  hast  God's  law. 
Make  not  the  likeness  of  any  thing:  but  if  thou  considerest  that 
afterwards  Moses  did  conunand  them  to  make  the'  likeness  of  a  ser-> 
pent,  do  thou  also  imitate  Moses  and  against  the  law  make  no 
likeness,  unless  Ood  also  give  thee  a  commandment  as  He  did 
Moses.'  Meaning  that  the  singular  example  was  no  prejudice  to 
the  law ;  excqftio  firmat  r^tUam  in  nan  fsecepHa.  This  part  of  the 
commandment  was  by  Ood  dispensed  with  in  that  instance  and  in  a 
few  more :  but  these  few  confinn  the  rule  in  all  things  and  instances 
besides  themselves,  for  th^  say  that  without  God's  leave  we  may 
not  break  this  commandment.  In  TertuUian's  time  this  very  neces* 
flity  did  still  abide,  and  therefore  they  had  the  same  zeal  upiinst 
images  and  'whatsoever  gave  substance  to  idolatry;'  thafs  ^l^nl- 
lian^  phrase  for  painters  and  statuaries.  But  then  this  also  is  to 
be  added,  that  all  those  instances  in  the  Old  testament  of  the  brazen 
seipent,  the  bulls,  the  pomegranates,  the  cherubims,  the  curious 
works  of  Bezaleel,  are  not  to  be  used  as  arguments  against  the 
morality  of  the  second  commandment,  because  these  were  single 
causes,  and  had  their  special  warrant  or  approbation  respectively 
from  ^e  same  fountain  whence  the  prohibition  came :  at  least  let 
them  nrevail  no  further  than  they  ought ;  let  them  mean  no  more 
than  they  say,  and  let  us  go  no  further  than  the  examples,  by  which 
we  find  images  made  for  other  uses,  but  not  for  worship :  and 
therefore  the  commandment  may  be  moral  in  all  the  periods  of  it^ 
this  only  excepted  which  relates  to  the  making  of  them. 

But  when  we  consider  further  that  Solomon  caused  golden  lions 
to  be  made  about  his  throne,  and  the  Jews  imprinted  images  on 
their  money,  and  in  Christ's  time  they  used  the  images  of  Os^ar  ou 
their  coin,  and  found  no  reprover  for  so  doing;  this.&ews  that  there 
was  something  in  the  commandment  that  was  not  moral ;  I  mean 
the  prohibition  of  making  or  having  any  images :  for  to  these  things 
we  find  no  command  of  God,  no  dispensation,  no  allowance  positive, 
but  the  immunity  of  reason  and  the  indemnity  of  not  being  re* 
proved;  and  therefore  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  making  or  hav* 
mg  pictures  and  images  we  are  at  Uberty  without  the  warranty  of 
an  express  commandment  from  God.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  this;  the  first  instances  (excepting  that  of  the  brazen  serpent^ 
which  because  it  was  to  be  instrumental  in  a  miraculous  blessing  must 
suppose  a  divine  commandment,  like  a  sacrament  or  sacramental,) 
were  of  images  used  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  so  came  within 
the  verge  of  religion;  and  for  their  likeness  to  the  main  superstition 

*  De  idol^  c!»p.  ▼.  [p.  88  B.] 
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might  not  be  ventured  upon  withoirt;  special  leave  or  approbation  : 
and  therefore  God  gave  command  for  the  images  of  the  tabernacle^ 
and  by  His  majestatic<»  presence  in  the  temple  approved  all  that  was 
there.  Upon  what  confidence  Solomon  ventored  npon  it,  and  whether 
he  had  a  command  or  no,  I  find  not  recorded,  but  ex  po%t  facto  we 
find  it  api>roved.  .  But  for  the  other  images  which  related  whollv  to 
civil  use,  right  reason  and  the  common  iKitices  of  thinffs  was  their 
sufficient  warrant  while  thev  could  have  no  end  in  disobedience,  no 
temptation  to  it,  no  reward  for  it;  when  it  did  not  contradict  any 
natural  or  religious  reason  there  was  no  danger  of  idolatry,  no 
semblance  of  superstition.  So  that  the  result  is  this;  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  make  or  have  any  images,  and  this  was  because 
.of  their  danger;  but  this  was  no  morsl  law.  But  the  very  making 
and  having  them  for  worship  is  forbidden  as  the  thing  itsdf  is. 
Just  as  adultery  and  wanton  looks  are  forbidden  in  the  same  com- 
mandmenty  and  are  acts  of  the  same  sin ;  so  is  worshipping  and 
having  them  for  worship,  it  is  that  which  S.  Paul^  calls  in  the 
matter  of  undeanness,  'making  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fiodfil  the 
lusts  thereof;'  making  images  and  pictures  to  this  end  is  providing 
for  the  flesh ;  for  tlws  also  is  formcation  and  spiritual  whoredom. 
And  as  we  may  look  upon  a  woman,  and  be  innocent,  so  we  do  not 
look  upon  her  for  lust;  so  may  we  have  or  make  pictures  and 
images,  but  for  worship  we  may  not :  and  in  this  sense  of  the  words 
even  this  period  of  the  commandment  is  also  moral,  and  obliges  us 
as  much  as  the  Jews;  but  if  those  words  did  abstractedly  and 
without  their  relation  bind  the  Jews,  it  did  never  bind  us  but  by 
way  of  caution  and  prudence,  that  is,  when  we  are  in  the  same 
dangers  as  were  the  Israelites,  in  the  rudeness  and  infancy  of  their 
church  especially.  And  this  we  find  in  TertuUian\  that  when  he 
had  affirmed  the  very  art  of  painting  and  engraving  to  be  unlawful, 
to  tliem  who  enquire,  what  then  shaU  the  poor  men  do  who  have  no 
other  means  to  get  their  living,  he  answers,  'let  them  paint  tables 
and  cupboards,  and  remove  their  art  from  danger  of  religion  to 
necessary  and  fit  provisions  for  life ;  let  them  do  things  as  like  as 
they  were  enabled  by  their  art,'  so  they  were  unlike  the  violations 
pf  religion;  and  therefore  the  church  celebrates  on  the  eighth  of 
November  the  memory  of  Claudius  Nicostratus  and  their  fellows 
who  chose  to  die  rather  than  make  images  for  the  heathen  temples ; 
Ibhey  were  excellent  statuaries,  but  better  Christians.  By  which  it 
is  plain  that  he  means  the  very  art  as  it  ministered  to  idolatry; 
for  abstracting  from  that  ministry  and  that  danger  it  was  lawful 
enough; 

Qui  fingit  Mcros  Aiiro  Tel  marmore  rultui, 
Non  facit  iUe  Deos ;  qui  rogat  ille  facit ' ; 

•  r*  majestic'  B,  C,  D.]  *  [De  idol.,  cap.  viii  p.  89  R] 

»  [Rom.  xiji,  14.]  '  [Mart,  Bb.  viU.  cpigr.  24.] 
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'  He  that  worships  the.ima^,  he  makes  it  an  idol/  and  he  that  de- 

Xan^  assistance  to  the  idolatiy,  or  knowingly  ministers  to  it^  he 
^  \s  himself  into  a  partnership  of  the  crime.  To  which  purpose 
was  that  of  Tertollian',  Facio  {seU.  imaginea)  wd  nan  colo;  quasi  ob 
aUquam  caumm  colere  non  audeaU  nisi  od  quam  et/acere  non  debeat, 
scilicet  ob  Dei  essenUam^  tUrobique:  imo  tu  colis,  qui  fads  ut  coli 
possinl.  He  answers  the  objection  of  them  that  say,  I  make  images, 
but  I  do  not  worship  them :  'as  if/  says  he,  'there  were  any  reason 
forbidding  thee  to  worship  them,  but  the  same  for  which  thou  oughtest 
not  to  nutke  them ;  I  mean,  the  omnipresence  of  Gbd.  Nay  thou 
worshippest  them  who  makest  tiiem  that  the^y  may  be  worshipped/ 
But  in  all  other  senses  the  making  a  picture  is  not  making  an  idol ; 
and  therefore  that  severe  sense  of  the  commandment  though  as  it 
is  most  probable  it  did  oblige  the  Jews,  and  all  persons  m  equal 
danger ;  yet  because  the  reason  may  cease,  and  the  danger  be  secured, 
when  it  is  ceased  the  obligation  is  null;  and  therefore  though  that 
was  in  the  commandment,  yet  it  is  no  part  of  its  morality;  but  tliat 
excepted,  every  other  clause  is  moral  and  etemaL 

§  32.  8)  And  all  this  is  perfectly  consenting  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  a  spiritual  worship,  xmclothed  of  bodily  ceremonies, 
stripped  naked  of  beggarly  rudiments,  even  those  which  God  had  com- 
manded in  the  old  law :  Christ  placed  but  two  mysterious  ceremonies 
in  the  place  of  all  the  shadows  of  Moses ;  and  since  Christianity  hath 
shaked  off  that  body  and  outsides  of  religion,  that  law  of  a  carnal 
commandment,  that  we  might '  serve  God  in  spirit  and  truth/  that  is, 
proportionable  to  His  perfections,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this  spiri- 
tual religion  which  worships  God  in  praises  and  love,  in  charitv  and 
alms,  in  &ith  and  hope,  in  contemplation  and  humility,  in  self-denial 
and  separations  from  all  corporal  adherencies  that  are  not  necessary, 
and  that  are  not  natural ;  I  say  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this  spiri- 
tual religion  should  put  on  a  phantastic  body,  which  as  much  as  it  can, 
separates  from  a  real:  that  cnristianity  should  make  a  vizor  for  God, 
who  hath  no  body,  and  give  that  to  Him  which  the  heathens  gave  to 
their  devils;  Danumiis^  corpora  conhUerunt,  'they  gave  a  bodj  to 
their  demons/  says  TertuUian^,  when  they  made  images  to  them; 
that  he  who  under  the  law  of  carnal  ordinances  could  not  endure  an 
image,  should  yet  be  pleased  with  it  under  the  pure  and  spiritual  in- 
stitution of  the  Gospel.  A  Christian  must  ymia-lovs  O^pavtCas  iunri^ 
(€<rOat,  'worship  God  with  genuine  and  proper  worshippings/  that  is, 
injxrjs  yjfiXfi  koL  \i6vr^  Bva-Ct^,  '  with  the  pure  and  only  worship  of  the 
soul.'  Now  if  tlie  ceremonials  of  Moses  were  contrary  to  this  spiri- 
tuality, and  therefore  was  taken  away  by  the  Gospel,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  images  which  are  more  contrary  to  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship should  be  let  in  by  Christ,  when  they  were  shut  out  by  Moses. 

•  [De  idoL,  cap.  tI  p.  88  C]  *  [*  dsmonis.'] 

*  [lego  *(iffen8am'.]  *  De  idoL,  cap.  m  [p.  88  D.] 
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To  this  purpose  they  are  excellent  words  which  were  spoken  bj 
Clemens  Alexandrinus^,  '  Moses  many  ages  before  made  a  law  that 
there  should  be  no  graven,  no  molten,  no  painted  image  or  like- 
ness of  a  thing  made  amongst  them;  that  we  should  not  attend 
sensible  things,  I)ut  pass  to  those  which  are  perceived  by  the  an* 
derstanding  oidy.  For  the  daily  custom  of  seeing  him  in  effigie 
makes  that  the  majesty  of  Gh)d  becomes  vile  and  contemptible;  and 
by  material  substances  (gross  images)  to  worship  that  essence  which 
is  onl;^  discerned  by  the  mind,  is  by  the  sense  to  undervalue  the  eter« 
nal  mind/    . 

§  33.  9)  And  npon  these  accounts  we  find  that  the  Christians  were 
great  haters  of  image- worship,  and  even  of  images  themselves;  and 
did  deride  the  heathen  follies,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  witty  dispu- 
tations and  wise  discourses  of  Ood,  did  so  unman  themselves  and 
baffle  their  own  reason  as  to  worship  this  invisible  God  by  looking 
upon  a  contemptible  image.  To  this  purpose  Origen^  oiscourses 
wisely;  'Ood  hath  chosen  the  folly  of  the  world,  those  amongst  the 
Christians  whose  lives  were  most  simple,  modest,  and  more  pure  than 
that  of  the  philosophers,  that  He  might  put  to  shame  those  wise  men 
who  blush  not  to  speak  to  lifeless  trunJks  as  if  they  were  gods  or 
images  of  the  ^ods*  For  what  sober  man  does  not  easily  discern 
him  who  after  ms  excellent  and  philosophical  discourses  of  Ood  or  of 
the  gods  does  presently  look  upon  images,  and  offers  prayers  to 
them ;  or  b;^  the  beholding  them  as  some  conspicuous  sign,  strives 
to  lift  up  ms  mind  to  the  imagination  of  an  intelligible  deity  f  but 
the  Christian  though  but  unlearned  yet  he  believes  verily  that  the 
whole  world  is  the  temple  of  Ood,  and  he  prays  in  eveiy  place,  shut- 
ting his  bodily  eyes,  but  lifting  up  the  eyes  of  his  mind  •  •  •  •  and 
being  rapt^  as  it  were  beyond  this  world,  he  makes  his  prayers  to 
God  for  great  thin^/  This  is  the  advantage,  the  spirituaHty  and 
devotion  of  the  Christian.  Concerning  which  it  were  easy  to  bring 
many  ancient  testimonies;  which  whoever  is  desirous  to  see,  may 
find  them  frequently  in  the  fethers  of  the  four  first  ages,  but  espe- 
cially in  Ircnseus,  l.  i,  conir.  har,,  (?•  24' ;  Origen,  I.  viu  eonir.  CeU.^  j 
TeitulL,  de  idol.,  c.  h\  and  de  ccran,  mil,\  and  de  Spectae.,  e.  23<> ; 
Clemens  Bom.,  Recagn.  L  v.*,  and  Clem.  Alex.,  9trom.  iJ  et  v.'y  S* 
Chrysost.,  in  Synod,  mi.  act.  6^,  and  in  1  Cor*  viiV;  Epiph.,  Aar^ 
xxix.^;  Amphiloch.,  apnd  Syn.  vii.  action*  ead.^;  Optatus,  /.  m. 
contr*  Donat*^;    S.  Ambrose,  ep.  xxxi.  ad  FalentJ^i    S.  Austin^ 

V  StroiTiAt,  lib.  T.  [cad.  5.  p.  662.]  '  [cap.  16.  p.  359.1 

■  Conlr.  Cela.,  lib.  rii.  [torn.  I.  p.  726.]  «  [cap.  5.  p.  662.f 

'  ['rap'd'  A,  'wrap'd'  B,  C,  D-l  *  [ConciL,  torn.  nr.  coL  896  B.] 

*  [aL  25.  p.  104,  6.]  '  '  [Horn.  xz.  torn.  z.  p.  171  aqq.] 

•  ^o^l.  L  p.  726  Bqq.]  k  [t  Ixxix.  torn,  I  p.  1061.] 
p.  88  B.]  »  [coL  897  C] 
cap.  X.  p.  106.]  "  Tcap.  12.  p.  69.] 
p.  82  C]  *  [torn.  ii.  col.  833- sqq.] 
]§  14  sq.  p.  550  sqq.] 
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in  psal,  ciii.'*,  all  which  speak  of  this  article  so  as  needs  no  com- 
mentarvy  and  admits  of  no  evasion^  decretorily  and  dogmatically  and 
zealously. 

§  84.  Now  against  this  heap  of  plain  testimonies  there  is  not  any 
one  clear  sentence  and  dogmatical  proposition  to  be  brought;  and  if 
there  could  be  brought  forty  particular  instances  of  a  contrary  prac- 
tice^ though  there  are  not  tnree  to  be  had  in  pure  antiquity  and  in 
authentic  testimony,  yet  it  could  not  in  any  degree  abate  the  certainty 
of  this  doctrine;  because  the  doctors  of  those  ages  say  that  wherever 
there  is  any  such  thing,  it  is  unlawful,  Epiphanius'  did  rend  in  pieces 
the  veil  at  Anablatha  near  Bethlehem,  because  it  had  in  it  the  picture 
of  a  man,  and  this  is  so  notorious  that  Alfonsus  k  Castro^  caUs  him 
an  iconodast;  but  Epiphanius  gives  this  account  of  it  to  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  Conira  audorUatem  icripturarum  esse  tit  in  Chruii 
ecdesia  hominis  pendeat  imago ;  and,  letimmodi  vela  contra  religi' 
onem  noetram  veninni;  'It  is  against  the  authority  of  the  scriptures, 
it  is  against  our  religion,  that  the  image  of  a  man,  that  such  veils 
should  be  in  the  church :'  and  Lactantius'  as  plainly,  Dubium  non 
est  quin  religio  nulla  sit,  ubicun^  simulacrum  est, '  where  an  image 
is,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  religion;'  and  S.  Austin  answers  all  pre* 
tensions  to  the  contrary  which  can  readily  be  drawn  from  antiquity : 
'I  know,'  says  he,  'many  that  are  worshippers  of  pictures,  but  such 
as  neither  know  nor  exhibit  the  force  of  their  profession,  but  they 
are  such  who  are  superstitious  in  their  very  religion,  such  which  the 
church  would  condemn,  and  daily  seek  to  correct  like  evil  children.' 
This  being  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  if  a  contrary  practice 
comes  in,  it  is  certain  it  is' by  corruption  of  fiEuth  and  manners.  The 
temples  pt  gods  and  the  images  of  gods  they  had  in  equal  detesta- 
tion :  not  that  they  hated  piAlic  pituses  of  worship,  but  templa,  non 
ecclesias,  or  dominteas;  for  we  must  know  that  m  the  language  of 
the  fathers  by  ^temples'  they  did  mean  such  as  the  gentiles  had: 
such  as  the  holy  scriptures  call  the  place  of  Micah's  images^  'an 
house  of  godsV  9CCOx6mg  to  that  famous  saving  of  Isidore,  templi 
nulla  ratio  quod  non  coronal  simulacrum,  'U  is  no  temple  that  is 
without  an  image;'  and  it  is  no  church  that  hath  one  according  to 
the  primitive  christian  doctrine :  and  it  was  remarkable  what  is  told 
by  2Blius  Lampridios  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  that  when 
Adrian  the  emperor  had  commanded  churches  to  be  built  without 
images,  it  was  supposed  he  intended  them  for  the  service  of  Christ; 
than  which  there  needs  no  greater  or  dearer  instance  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  hdy  primitives. 

§  35.  But  the  best  and  most  perfect  account  that  can  be  given  of 
the  christian  reb'gion  in  this  article,  is  by  the  ecclesiasti(»d  laws. 


Senn.  ii.  torn,  !▼.  col.  1259  tqq.]  '  Inst  diT.,  Ub.  ii  de  orig.  error,  [otp. 

£p.  ad  Joh.  Hieros.  U  ii.  p.  817.]         19*  torn.  i.  p.  1S5.] 
Advert,  hasrei.,  lib.  viii.  coL  572.]  *  [Judges  xrii.  6.] 
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•The  council  of  Eliberis  in  Spain*  made  a  canon,  Placmt  piciurag  tii 
ecclena  esse  nan  debere,  ne  quod  colUur  atU  adoraiur  in  jiarieiidue 
dejnngatur;  'pictures  must  not  be  in  churches,  lest  that  which  is 
worshipped  or  adored  be  pamted  upon  the  walls*'   From  which  plain 
place  Bellarmine,  Perron,  Binius  and  divers  others  take  great  pains 
to  escape :  it  matters  not  how,  as  to  the  question  of  conscience;  it  is 
sufficient  what  Agobardus"  bishop  of  Lyons  above  eight  hundred 
years  ago  says  in  this  very  particular;  'Now  error  is  so  grown  and  is 
perspicuous,  that  they  approach  near  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomor* 
phites,  and  worship  images,  and  put  their  hope  in  them;  the  cause  of 
which  error  is,  that  futh  is  departed  from  men's  hearts,  and  they  put 
their  confidence  in  what  they  see.    But  as  when  we  see  soldiers  armed, 
or  husbandmen  pbugfaing  or  mowing  or  gathering  grapes  in  picture, 
or  the  pictures  of  huntsmen  pursmng  their  game,  or  of  fishermen 
throwing  their  nets,  we  do  not  hope  to  receive  from  them  a  mullet,  or 
a  month's  pay,  handfuls  of  barley  or  clusters  of  grapes;  so  if  we  see 
winged  angels  painted,  anostles  preaching,  martyrs  dyings  we  are  not 
to  expect  any  aid  or  good  from  the  images  we  see,  beieause  they  can 
neither  do  good  nor  hurt.    Therefore  for  the  abolishing  of  this  super* 
stition,  recte  ab  arthodoxis  jpa^ribus  definUmn  est,  it  was  rightly  de» 
fined  by  the  orthodox  fathers  that  pictures  ought  not  to  be  in  churches, 
lest  that  which  is  worshipped  (viz.  God  or  His  Christ)  be  painted 
upon  their  walls.'    To  the  same  puroose  the  Others  of  the  fourth 
council  at  Constantinople^  did  quote  the  words  of  Epiphanius,  as  we 
learn  from  the  acts  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  in  these  words ; 
'  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ve  have  re- 
ceived, decline  not  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left :  and  remember 
my  beloved  sons  that  ye  bring  not  images  into  the  churches,  nor 
into  the  cemeteries  of  the  saints;  but  by  remembrance  place  Gkxi 
in  your  hearts/    To  the  same  purpose  was  it  decreed  by  another 
synod  at  Constantinople  of  tliree  hundred  and  thirty  eight  bishops  % 
under  Constantius  Copronymus,  forUdding  all  use  of  images  in 
churches  or  out  of  them :  and  so  much  of  their  decree  as  foxbad  tlie 
worship  of  images  was  f oUowed  by  Charles  the  great,  and  th?  learned 
men  of  that  age,  and  confirmed  by  the  synod  at  Frankfort'  where 
the  bishops  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany  were  called  by  the  eui- 
peror  to  that  purpose.'   To  these  if  we  add  the  council  of  Mentz*,  and 
the  second  council  of  Sens%  who  commanded  jpopulum  moneri  ne 
imagines  adoret, '  that  the  people  should  be  warned  that  they  do  not 
worship  images  f  we  have  teshmoi^  enough  of  the  christian  doctrine 
and  usages  of  the  best  men,  and  ib«  best  times. 

*  Eliber.  can.  36,  [torn.  L  coU  254.]  lUa         ^  Syn.  vii.  act  6.  [toro.  !▼.  coL  889. ] 
[lex]  lion  imprudentermodo,  ▼erum  etiam         *■  An.  Dom.  768.  fcitat.  in  ajnod.  vii. 
irnpie  condlio  Elibertino  lata  est  de  tol-      act  6.  coL  3^  sqq*  J 

lendis  imaginibus.  Caous,  loc.theol.,ly.  '  [Can.  ii.  torn.  iv.  coL  904.] 

c'.  4.  concl.  4.  de  pict  et  imag.  [p.  281.]  *  [Can.  zlii.  torn.  iz.  col.  2122.] 

*  [De  pictur.  et  imag.,  cap.  88.  p.  266.  *  Senon.  iL  c.  20.  [can.  14.  torn.  ix.  coL 
ed.  8vo.  Par.  1666.]  1948.] 
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&  36.  Concerning  the  christian  doctrine,  I  suppose  myself  to  hayb 
saia  enough  in  this  article.  But  besides  tiie  premises  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  be  superadded  which  concerns  both  Jews  and  gen- 
tiles^ and  the  nninstructed  laity  of  the  Christians. 

§  87. 1)  Concerning  the  Jews  I  have  already  made  it  appear  that 
their  religion  was  perfectly  against  images.  But  I  have  two  things  to 
add  wliich  relate  to  them ;  first  that  in  the  disputations  between  the 
Jews  and  christian  doctors  in  the  primitive  church,  they  never  ob- 
jected against  the  Christians  that  thev  either  had  images  or  did  wor- 
ship them ;  as  is  evident  to  them  that  read  flie  conference  between 
Justin  Martyr  and  Trvphon>  and  in  the  book  which  Tertullian  wrote 
against  the  Jews,  and  m  divers  other  rencontres;  in  which  the  Jew 
was  forward  to  object  all  that  he  could  asperse  the  Christian  withal, 
and  he  on  the  other  side  as  ready  to  defena  his  cause.  But  not  one 
word  in  any  of  them  of  objection  against  the  Christians  in  the  matter 
of  imagjBS ;  which  is  an  evident  argument  that  the  use  of  images  was 
not  as  yet  known  to  the  church  of  the  first  ages. 

£)  Tor  when  the  doctrine  and  manners  of  the  Christians  besan  to 
be  sullied  and  d^eneratei  and  she  who  was  a  pure  virgin  and  dear 
to  Christ  began  to  fornicate  with  strange  imaginations;  the  Jew  in- 
stantly, became  clamorous  and  troublesome  in  the  article,  professed 
liimsdf  to  be  scandalized  at  the  whole  religion,  and  in  all  disputa- 
tions was  sure  to  lay  it  in  the  Christian's  dish.     There  was  a  famous 
dialogue  written  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  seventh  synod,  in 
which  a  Jew  is  brought  in,  thus  speaking  to  the  Christian^  Scan-^ 
dalizor  in  um  Ckristumi  fuia  ima^nes  adoratis:  scriptura  qnipp'e 
vbique praeipU' fio%  faeere  auenqnam  sibi  sculpHle,  vel  omnem  simU 
lUudinem:  *1  am  offended  at  you  Christians  because  ye  worship 
images ;  whereas  the  scripture  every  where  commands  that  no  man 
should  make  to  himself  any  graven  image  or  the  likeness  of  any 
tiling.'    Of  the  same  accusation  Leontius^'  bishop  of  Cyprus  takes 
notice  in  his  Apol(wy  against  the  Jews :  and  that  the  ti  ews  make 
great  noises  with  t£s  accusation  of  the  Christians,  and  put  very 
much  upon  it,  we  may  see  in  the  ejpistle  of  Ludovicus  Carrctus^,  and 
the  Catechetical  Dialogues  of  Fabianus  Fiogus®.    But  this  observa- 
tion is  very  ronarkabfe  out  of  the  Jewish  talmud ;  for  in  the  first 
part  of  it  which  they  call  the  mwia,  there  is  not  one  word  of  decla- 
mation or  reproof  against  Christians  in  the  matter  of  images  (as  hath 
been  long  since  observed  bv  learned  men;)  for  this  was  made  about 
two  hundred  years  after  Clmst,  in  all  which  time  the  Christians  did 
hate  images  as  much  as  the  Jews  did     But  in  the  gemara  Baby- 

^  SyiL  tIL  aet  t.  [torn.  !▼.  ooL  298  soram  diTinomm,  ad  Calc.  Syiuigoga^ 

I>]  Jndaictt  J.  Buxtorfiii   vid.  p.  637.  ed. 

*  [Apnd  Joann.  Damaseen.  da  imag.,  12mo.  HanoT.  1607.] 

orat  i.  torn.  L  p.  826,  et  fnaiua  in  aynod.  *  [Dialogo  frail  eateehnmino,  &c, cap^ 

vil  act  4.  col  198  sqq.]  83.  fol.  68,  9.  ed.  4ta  Rom.  1682.] 

<*  [Judsiia  oouverroa»  aire  liber  ti- 
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lonieum^  which  is  the  second  ptart  of  the  talmud  that  is  of  authority 
amongst  them,  which  was  finished  aboat  five  hundred  yeais  after 
Christ,  at  which  time  also  images  began  to  be  received  in  churches ; 
there  and  in  all  the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins  published  in  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  age,  the  Jews  call  the  christian  churches  rn^  ^^^^  ^*?» 
beih  Aavoda  zara^  Hhe  house  of  idolatry :'  and  it  will  be  impossible 
that  ever  they  can  become  Christians  so  long  as  they  see  images  wor- 
shipped in  our  churches,  and  the  second  commandment  left  out  of 
the  catechisms  of  those  with  whom  especially  they  do  converse. 

§  88.  That  which  I  am  to  say  concerning  heathens  is  this,  that  it 
IS  impossible  that  those  Christians  who  worship  images  of  God  should 
distinguish  their  manner  of  worshipping  the  true  God  from  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  heathens  worshipped  their  gods.  For  they  did  not 
suppose  their  images  to  be  gods,  and  therefore  they  would  laugh  at 
the  Christians  if  they  had  nothing  else  to  say  against  them  but  that 
God  is  not  a  stone,  or  metal  pohshed  by  the  engraver's  tool.  Thus 
Amobius'  brings  in  the  gentiles  speaking  Neqiie  na9  ara^  neque  a/uri 
argentique  materias  neque  alia  quibue  etgna  eanfiunt,  eas  eese  per  ee 
deo9  ei  religiosa  decemimue  numina,  eed  eoe  ijme  in  kia  colimue,  .  • 
quos  dedicatio  infert  eacra,  8fe.:  'we  do  not  think  the  gold,  or  the 
brass,  or  the  silver,  of  which  we  make  our  images,  to  be  ^ds :  but  in 
these  images  we  worship  tliem/ 

Hoe  Dens  eat  quod  imago  docet,  sed  oon  Deas  ipsa. 
Hoc  videas,  led  mente  colas  quod  cernis  in  ipsac 

*  The  image  is  not  (rod,  but  represents  Him;  your  eye  upon  the  image 
and  your  mind  upon  God.'  Q»ii  enim  alins  eet  nisi  si  sU  plane 
faiuus,  qui  hoe  deos  esse  puUt,  non  autem  deorum  danaria  et  simula- 
cra; 'None  but  fools,'  ^aid  Gelsns^ '  will  call  them  gods  which  are 
but  images  of  the  gods :'  and  it  is  very  pertinent  which  Lucian*  told 
the  matron,  who  took  it  ill  that  she  was  complimented  too  high  and 
compared  in  beauty  to  the  goddesses :  '  I  never  did,'  says  he, '  fair 
lady,  compare  you  to  the  g^desse9»  but  with  their  images  made  b^ 
the  best  workmen  of  stone,  or  brass,  or  ivory.  And  I  do  not  think  it 
impious  to  compare  things  with  men,  if  those  things  are  made  by 
men,  unless  you  will  suppose  that  Pliidias  made  Minerva,  or  that  to 
be  the  heavenly  Yenus  which  a  great  many  years  aco  Praxiteles  made 
at  Cnidus.  But  take  heed,  for  it  is  an  undecent  unng  to  think  such 
things  of  the  gods,  whose  true  representations  (as  I  suppose)  no  hu- 
man industi^  can  make.'  The  same  is  to  be  seen  in  Athenatforas^,  in 
Amobius^,  m  Lactantius^,  8.  Austin*",  and  divers  others.    Siffna  ad 

*  [Contr.  gent,  lib.  vl  {  28.  max.  bibL  vi.  p.  62.] 

TCt  Datr.«  torn.  iix.  p.  497  £.]  j  Lesat  pro  Christian,  [cap.  xriii.  p. 

r  [Polydor.  Vergil,  de  inTent  ler.,  lib.  80  Baq.J 

vi.  cap.  18^]  ^  Lib.  tL  adv.  gentea.  [p.  49C.] 

^  Origen.  contn  Cels.,  lib.  til  [torn.  i.  ^  Lib.  iL  Div.  inst,  cap.  ii  in  init 

p.  788.]  [torn.  L  p.  116.] 

'  Lncian.  pro  imagin.  [cap.  kxiii.  torn.  "  De  civit.  Dei,  libb  viii  cap.  28.  [torn. 
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fymmia  S08pUa  eruare  manavere,  said  Livy' ;  *  the  signs/  meaning 
the  images  in  Juno's  temple,  '  did  drop  blood :'  and  Clemens  Bo- 
manus^  brings  in  the  heathens  saying,  '  We  worship  visible  images 
to  the  honour  of  the  invisible  God/  and  thej  could  sometimes  laugh 
att  their  gods  whom  their  priests  exposed  to  worship,  and  yet  them* 
aelves  knew  them  to  have  oeen  a  plum-tree. 

Olim  tranetu  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Cum  faber  inceitus  wamnum  faceretne  Priapnm, 
Maluit  esse  deum  :  deua  iode  ego,  funim  aviumque 
Maxima  fonnido'.— — 

It  was  a  great  question  amongst  the  carpenters  whether  this  wood 
should  be  a  god  or  a  stool ;  now  they  that  talked  thus,  knew  what 
that  was  which  their  mystic  persons  called  a  god ;  they  were  sure 
they  could  be  but  images  of  them.  So  that  these  Chnstians  who 
worship  God  by  an  image,  although  they  otherwise  sin  against  the 
first  commandment  than  heathens  do  who  worship  false  gods;  yet 
they  sin  equally  against  the  second  commandment,  and  by  images 
transmit  worship  to  their  God  respectively.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the 
ruder  among  the  heathens  did  suppose  the  very  image  to  be  their 
god,  or  that  their  god  did  dwell  in  their  temple,  and  in  their  image, 
or  that  a  divine  power  was  communicated  to  it; 

Ut  paeri  infantes  credant  sip^a  omnia  aliens 
ViTere,  et  esse  homines,  sic  isti  omnia  ficta 
Vera  pntant ;  credunt  dgnis  cor  esse  in  ahenis^ 

for  some  are  such  very  children  as  to  think  the  wooden  pupnet  to  be 
a  woodman:  and  therefore  when  the  prophets  discoursea  against 
them  in  the  matter  of  images,  they  called  them  wood  and  stone,  gold 
and  silver,  and  represented  the  folly  of  putting  trust  in  things  that 
had  no  life,  which  themselves  placed  there,  which  cats  did  sit  upon 
and  birds  build  their  nests  in ;  but  either  by  these  arguments  tney 
did  reprove  those  fools  amongst  them  who  md  suppose  them  to  be 
gods  indeed  (who  also  sinned  directly  against  the  first  command- 
ment, and  committed  idoktry  in  the  object  of  their  worship),  or 
those  better  spirits  and  wiser  heads  among  them,  who  though  they 
derided  that  folly,  yet  they  put  their  trust  in  the  images,  as  sup- 
posing than  invested  with  power  from  their  god^  and  that  by  them 
he  would  do  them  benefit. 

3)  Now  how  &r  differing  this  is  bom  the  practice  of  Christians 
in  some  times  and  places,  we  may  gaess  by  the  complaints  made  by 
learned  men,  wticularly  by  Cassander^  and  Polydore  Yergil^  and 
Hesselitts^  the  jElegius  Professor  at  Louvain;  but  without  the  aid  of 
their  testimony,  it  is  plain  by  their  public  and  authorized  treatment  of 

▼ii.  coL  210.]  et  in  psal.  exiii.  cone.  2.  '  [Hor.  sat,!  8.  1.] 

[torn.  iv.  col.  1259  sqq.]  et  lib.  ItL  de  4  Lucil.  [apud  LacUnt  inst  diy.i  lib. 

doctr.  Christ,  [cap.  6—9.  torn.  lii.  part  i.  cap.  22.  torn,  i  p.  105.1 

1.  coL  47,  8.1  '  Consult  loc  de  imagm.  [p.  974  sqq.] 

■  Dec  ii.  1.  8.  [al.  lib.  xxiii.  cap,  31.]  *  De  invent  rer.  [lib.  vi.  cap.  18.] 

«  Recog.,  lib.  y.  [§  23.  p.  552.J  >  InDecal.parti.c.66.[p.5<l.ed.l5C7.] 

IX.  Gg 
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their  images^  they  oonsecrate  their  imi^efl,  thej  hope  in  theni^  they 
expect  (pfts  and  graoes  from  them^  th^  clothe  them  and  crown  them^ 
they  erect  altars  and  temples  to  them,  they  kiss  them,  and  bow  their 
head  and  knee  before  them,  they  light  up  tapen  and  kmps  to  them, 
which  is  a  direct  consamptive  sacrifice,  et  reUguam  oiservaiianem 
circa  eas  similiter  ut  gent^fadufU ;  'they  do  to  their  images  as  the 
heathens  do  to  theirs/  they  are  the  words  of  Ireneua^,  by  which  he 
reproves  the  foUy  of  some  that  had  got  the  pictures  of  Christ  and 
Pythagoras  and  other  eminent  persons :  but  that  which  is  most  to  be 
reproved  and  can  be  less  excused  is  their  prayers  and  forms  of  dedi« 
eating  their  golden  or  wooden  images ;  '  Sanctify  O  God  this  form 
of  the  blessed  Virgin*,  that  it  may  oring  saving  help  to  Thy  faithful 
people,  that  thunders  and  lightnings  may  be  driven  away  the  sooner^ 
that  immoderate  rains  or  floods,  and  civil  wars  or  the  invasion  of 
heathens,  may  at  the  presence  of  this  be  suppressed.'    As  bad  or 
worse  are  in  the  pontifical  in  the  dedication  of  an  ima^  of  the 
cross,  and  of  S.  Jonn,  and  at  the  hallowing  the  Agnua  De%i.    Now 
these  things  are  as  bad  as  can  be,  and  yet  done  to  images  (I  do  not 
doubt)  for  their  sakes  whom  they  represent,  but  yet  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  image  itself;  for  so  they  value  our  lady  of  Hales,  our  lady 
of  Walsingham,  of  Loretto,  of  Sichem,  AspricoUis,  Prurietana,  Ardil- 
leriana,  more  than  our  lady  of  Notre-Dame,  or  Florence,  or  8.  Denis. 
Now  when  the  relatives  of  one  term  do  differ,  it  is  for  themselves  that 
the  difference  is,  not  for  the  correlative  which  is  still  the  same;  and 
here  for  the  common  people  to  discern  the  niceties  and  the  intricate 
nothings  that  their  learned  men  have  devised  to  put  a  visor  upon 
this  folly,  is  so  impossible  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  them 
understand  the  terms,  though  a  learned  man  were  by  them  at  every 
cringe  they  make.    They  cannot  tell  whether  the  worship  be  to  the 
image  or  the  exemplar,  which  is  prime  and  which  is  secondary ; 
they  cannot  distinguish  of  latria,  and  dulia^  and  kyperduUa,  nor  can 
they  skill  in  proper  or  improper  worship,  mediate  and  immediate, 
univocal,  equivocal,  and  analogical,  nor  say  how  much  is  for  this,  and 
how  much  for  that,  or  which  is  simple  and  which  is  allayed,  which  is 
absolute  and  which  is  reductive.    And  although  men  in  the  schools, 
and  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  distinctions  which  no 
body  can  understand,  can  separate  word  from  word,  form  from  matter, 
real  from  notional,  the  shadow  from  the  body,  a  dream  from  a  vision, 
the  skin  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  from  the  bone;  yet  when  they 
come  to  action  and  clothe  their  theorems  with  a  body  of  circumstances, 
he  that  attends  the  present  business  of  devotion  and  desire  will  not 
find  himself  able  or  at  leiBure  then  to  distinguish  curiously;  and 
therefore  it  was  weU  said  of  Hesselius  of  Louvain,  'Images  were 

■  [Contr.  haer.,  UV.  i.  capi  25.  p.  105.]  dendis.'] 

*  Pontifle.  Rom.  [The  reference  cor-  '  Yid.  Miital.  Rom.  tab  tit  'De  rita 

reeponds  generally  with  the  prayer  in  serran.'  [In  the*ruhric«  ge&eralet'pn* 

the  pontifical  under  the  title  '  De  bene-  fixed  to  the  mlMal.] 
dictione  capsaram  pro  reliquiis  iuclu- 
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brought  into  uae  for  the  sake  of  the  laify^  and  now  fi>r  their  aakea 
they  are  to  be  removed  again,  lest  they  give  divine  worship  to  the 
image,  or  fall  into  the  heresy  of  the    anthropomorphites  :'    he 
might  have  added  'or  lest  by  worshipping  Ood  bv  an  image  they 
commit  the  sin  of  superstition  and  idolatrv,  breakinff  the  second 
commandment.'    For  the  same  folly  whion  in  the  heathens  was 
reproved  by  the  primitive  Christians,  the  same  is  done  now^a-days 
by  Christians  to  their  images.    I  shall  condade  this  with  a  story 
out  of  an  Italian  who  wrote  oommenteries  of  the  afEairs  of  Indian 
When  the  poor  barbarians  of  Nova  Hispania^  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico 
had  one  day  of  a  eudden  foond  their  idols  taken  down  and  broken, 
they  sent  four  principal  persons  of  their  country  to  Alfonsns  Zoasue 
the  licentiate  who  had  commanded  it;    they  complaining  of  tho 
injury,  supposed  also  and  told  him,  they  did^  believe  it  to  be  done 
without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  as  knowing  that  the  Christians 
had  idols  and  images  of  their  own,  whom  they  valued,  and  adored 
and  worshipped:    and  looking  up  and  espying  the  image  of  8« 
Sebastian  whom  Alfonsus  had  in  great  veneration  hanging  by  his 
bed  side,  they  pointed  at  him  with  their  finger,  saying,  thei  same 
r^ard  which  he  had  to  the  ima^  of  S.  Sebastian,  the  same  they 
had  to  theirs.    The  governor  being  troubled  with  this  quick  and 
not  barbarous  discourse,  turned  him  about  a  little,  and  at  last  told 
them  that  the  Christians  did  not  worship  images  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  as  they  represented  holy  persons  dwelling  in  heavenly 
{>laces;  and  to  demonstrate  that»  took  down  the  image  of  S.  Sebas- 
tian, and  broke  it  in  pieces.    They  replied  that  it  was  just  so  with 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  so  stupid  to  worship  the  imi^^  for 
their  own  regards ;  but  as  they  represrated  the  sun  and  moon  and 
all  the  lighto  of  heaven.    Alfonsus  being  yet  more  troubled,  was 
fcm^d  to  change  the  state  of  the  question,  by  saymg  that  the  object 
was  diifering  tnough  the  manner  was  not;  that  the  Christians  did 
by  their  images  pass  honour  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  but 
they  did  it  to  creatures,  to  evil  spirits  and  fidse  gods;  which  was 
indeed  very  true,  but  it  was  a  removing  the  question  from  the  second 
commandment  to  the  first :  for  although  in  relation  to  the  first  the 
heathens  have  the  worst  of  it,  yet  as  to  the  second  these  Quristians 
and  the  poor  Indians  were  equal;  and  the  wit  of  man  cannot  tell 
how  they  differ. 

§  40.  But  I  shall  add  this,  that  thoush  it  be  mtpossible  to  know 
how  the  worship  of  God  by  an  image  snould  come  iftto  the  world, 
unless  it  be  as  Tertullian  said  of  the  werj  art  of  making  images,  ihaX 
it  came  from  the  devil;  yet  it  is  observable  thai  it  never  prevailed 
any  where  but  in  a  degenerating  peopk.  The  Jews  at  first  were  pare 

■  Pietro  Martire  [it  thoiild  be  Oonzalo  Italian  translation  in  tbe  '  Navigadsni 

d'Orieda]  hist  delV  Ind.,  1.  zz.  a  11.  et  Yiaggi,'  &c  of  Ramnaio,  vol  ifi.  p. 

r§  28.  foL  182  of  the  SpMush  edition,  184^  foL  Ven.  1000.] 
foL  Salam.  1647.    It  b  eontained  in  an 
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worshippers  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  but  at  any  time  when  Satan 
stood  at  their  right  hand  and  made  Israel  to  sin,  then  they  would 

{lay  the  fool  with  images.  In  the  purest  times  of  Christianity  they 
ept  themselves  clean  from  images ;  but  as  they  grew  worse,  so  they 
brought  in  superstition,  and  worship  of  images :  and  so  it  was  amongst 
the  heathens  too.  "Wbile  they  kept  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
their  institution  and  tradition  whicn  they  had  from  the  patriarchs  of 
nations  who  had  been  taught  by  God,  and  Eved  according  to  nature, 
they  worshipped  God  simply  and  purely. 


Si  Dens  est  animns  • 


Hie  tibi  pnecipue  pnra  sit  mente  colendns*. 

A  pure  and  immaterial  substance  is  dishonoured  by  any  worship  but 
that  of  a  pure  and  holy  mind ;  and  the  ancientest  Itomans  for  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  together  worshipped  without  an  image, 
said  Yarro^  who  adds  this  judgment  of  his  own,  auod  H  odAuc  man- 
sisset  castius  dii  observarentur,  'if  the  same  had  been  still  observed, 
the  gods  had  been  more  purely,  more  chastely  worshipped.'  The  word 
which  Yarro  uses  is  very  proper  and  according  to  the  style  of  scrip- 
ture, which  calls  idolatrous  worshippings  by  the  name  of  '  fornication.' 
But  Yarro  adds  this  reason :  C^i  jmmi  nmulacra  deorum  populis 
posuerunty  eos  dvitatibus  suis  et  metum  demjpmse,  et  errorem  addidisaej 
*  the  introduction  of  images  brought  in  error  and  cast  out  fear  */ 

Stulte  verebor  ipie  cum  faciam  Deos*: 

If  I  worship  what  I  make,  I  will  not  fear  what  I  worship.  'Well 
and  wisely  did  he  suppose,  said  S.  Austin^,  that  the  greatness  of  their 
gods  might  soon  become  despicable  by  the  foolishness  of  images : 
and  it  might  reasonably  prevail  against  the  old  superstition,  to  sup- 
pose that  He  who  governed  all  the  world  ought  to  be  worshipped 
without  an  image.'  The  same  testimony  we  have  in  Plutarch  in  the 
life  of  Numa®:  'The  gods  had  houses  and  cells  but  no  images,  as 
supposing  it  to  be  impious  to  express  the  greatest  things  by  the 
basest,  and  knowing  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  coming  to  God  but 
by  the  mind.' 

§  41.  From  hence  I  infer  that  neither  God  nor  nature,  neither  reason 
nor  religion  brought  images  into  the  worship  of  God ;  but  it  was  the 
invention  of  superstitious  men,  or  rather  of  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
that  he  might  araw  the  heart  of  man  from  contemplation  of  the  in 
visible  and  depress  it  to  low  phantasms  and  sensible  adherences,  to 
diminish  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  produce  confidencies  in  dead  sub- 
stances clothed  with  accidents  of  art;  to  amuse  the  foolish,  and  to 
entertain  the  weakest  part  of  him  that  is  wis^r,  and  that  religion 
might  be  capable  of  tncks  and  illusions  which  could  not  happen  to 
immaterial  and  spiritual  worshippings.  But  that  all  the  reason  of  the 

*  [Dionys.  Cato,  moralia,  distich.  LI  •  [Sen.  Octav.  449.] 

*  [  Apud  August  De  civ.  Dei,  lib.  iv,         *  fubi  supra.] 
cap.  81.  torn,  yii  coL  ill.]  •  [torn.  i.  p.  2d9.] 
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world  is  against  it  may  be  the  rather  presumed,  because  although  the 
patrons  of  images  offer  at  some  reasons  for  the  use  of  images  in  story 
and  ornament  and  instruction,  yet  no  man  pretends  to  any  reason- 
ableness of  worshipping  Gbd  by  an  image,  or  giving  God's  due  to  an 
image:  some  of  them  say  that  the  same  worship  passes  bom  the 
image  onto  God,  and  therefore  it  is  lawful,  and  God  is  not  dis« 
honoured ;  but  upon  no  reasonable  account  can  it  be  said  that  there* 
fore  it  is  good,  that  it  pleases  God,  that  it  promotes  His  honour,  that 
it  is  without  danger;  and  however  any  man  may  intend  to  pass  the 
lektive  honour  thsA  way,  yet  no  man  hath  any  warrant  that  God  will 
accept  it,  or  that  He  will  endure  it  that  way ;  that  He  will  receive 
His  sacniSces  most  readily  when  they  are  first  washed  (shall  I  call  it? 
or  fouled)  in  the  Barborus,  by  the  pollutions  and  abominations  of 
images ;  for  that  they  are  called  so  in  scripture  is  evident,  but  they 
are  never  commended  there,  not  one  good  word  of  them  is  there 
recorded,  but  of  the  worship  of  them  nothing  but  prohibition  and 
execration  and  foul  appellatives.  There  is  no  necessity  of  it,  no  ad- 
vantage by  it,  no  man  is  helped  by  it,  no  command,  no  licence,  no 
promise,  no  scripture  for  it;  all  the  religions  that  ever  God  did  in* 
stitute  are  expressly  against  it,  and  to  sum  up  all,  it  is  against  the 
law  of  nature ;  of  whidi  I  need  no  other  witnesses  but  the  testimony 
of  all  those  wise  personages  who  affirm  the  two  tables  of  Moses  to  l)e 
moral  in  every  precept  excepting  that  of  the  sabbath,  and  to  be  of 
the  law  of  nature.  So  Irensus'  expressly,  so  Tertullianc^,  S.  Cjrprian^, 
Origen',  S.  Augustine  ^  and  generally  ail  antiquity.  The  sum  of  all 
I  express  in  the  words  of  S.  Paul^,  6  0€6s  6  ironiaas  kSo-iiov  o{%  ihri 
xctpttv  ivOpfiir(ov  de/Hxiret/erot*  *  God  is  not  worshipped  with  men's 
hands,'  that  is,  with  the  productions  of  art  and  imagination. 

§  42.  I  conclude  that  the  second  commandment  is  a  moral  an  j 
natural  precept  in  the  whole  bodv  and  constitution  of  it,  if  the  first 
words  of  it  be  relative  to  the  last;  that  is,  if  the  prohibition  of 
makinff  images  be  understood  so  as  to  include  an  order  to  their  wor- 
ship :  but  if  these  words  be  made  to  be  a  distinct  p|eriod,  then  that 
penod  was  only  obligatory  to  the  Jews,  and  to  Christians  in  equal 
danger,  and  under  the  same  reason;  and  therefore  can  also  pass 
away  with  the  reason  which  was  but  temporary,  transient,  and  acci- 
dental; all  the  rest  retaining  their  prime,  natural,  and  essential  ob- 
ligation. 

OF  THE  JEWISH  SABBATH  AND  THB  LOEd's  DAT. 

§  43.  There  is  one  instance  more  in  which  .the  rule  is  more  aj 
parently  verified,  which  I  mentioned  a  little  above;  and  that  is 


'  Contr.  harei.,  lili.  £▼.  oapp.  SI,  82.  '  Origen.  in  Exod^  horn.  viiL  [torn.  u. 

[»L  16,  17.  pp.  247,  8.]  p.  167  aq.] 

•  De  idololatr.  [cap.  iii.  p.  87.1  ^  Lib.  xy.  contr.  Faust,  cap.  4i  et  7. 

^  Ad  Qoirin.,  lib.  liL  cap.  69.  [p-  82.]  [torn.  viiL  coll.  274,  8.] 

et  De  exhort  mart,  cap.  1.  [p.  171.]  ^  [Acta  xviL  26.] 
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Erecept  of  the  aabbotb,  wUch  God  instituted  for  many  reasons.  I)  To 
e  a  perpetoal  memorial  of  the  creation,  and  that  God  might  be  glo« 
rified  in  the  works  of  His  hands  by  the  rehgion  of  that  day,    2)  To 

freser?e  the  memory  of  their  deliveranoe  from  the  captivity  of  Egypt, 
>ent.  r.  14,  and  upon  the  same  account  to  do  ease  and  remission 
rois  dovXois  XoyifcofcY  kqI  ikSyois,  *  to  servants  reasonable  and  unrea* 
sonaUe.'  £•  Moses  Ben  Maimon  in  his  Moreh  NAooMm^  afiSrma 
that  the  end  of  the  sabbath  is,  Beptimam  vUa  partem  komimi  pra-> 
9iare  Uberamg  ei  vaouam  a  kAore  et  d^aii^atume,  turn  cofuervare  et 
eotffirmare  memariam  ei  Mem  ereationie  mtmdi,  Hhat  we  should 
spend  the  seventh  part  of  our  life  in  ease  and  rest,  and  preserve  the 
£uth  and  memory  of  the  article  of  the  world's  creation.^ 

because  upon  the  seventh  dav  all  thmgs  were  finished :  and  therefore 
according  to  that  of  Linus  cited  by  Ensebius^^j 

•  The  seventh  day  is  the  day  of  the  world's  nativity,  or  the  feast  of 
its  birth,  it  is  the  chiefest  and  most  perfect  of  days/  8)  S.  Austin^ 
hath  another  fancy ;  and  he  intends  to  offer  at  no  higher  rate :  Did 
probaMliter  poteHj  observandnm  aabbatum  Judaie  juiese  praceptum 
in  umbra  fiituri^  qua  epirUalem  requiem  figwraret  quam  Deus  ex^ 
emplo  Aujue  auietis  suafidelibus  bona  opera  faeientibus  arcana  etgni* 
ficatione polticebalur :  'It  may  be  said  probably  that  the  precept  of 
the  sabbath  to  the  Jews  was  a  ^pe  and  shadow  of  the  spiritual  rest 
which  God  by  His  example  did  oy  a  secret  signification  promise  to 
the  faithftil  that  did  good  works/  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  fair 
proportion  in  the  sign^  and  in  the  thing  signified;  but  whether  tliis 
was  so  intended  by  (Jod,  or  so  understood  oy  the  Jews,  is  but  pro- 
babiliter  dictum^  a  probable  coigecture  taken  only  from  the  natural 
similitude  of  the  things. 

§  44.  But  allowing  this,  the  consequent  of  all  will  be,  that  what 
was  for  temporary  reasons  established  cannot  pass  an  eternal  obligEi- 
tion.  Concerning  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  are  to  oe 
called  temporary  or  transient  reasons,  not  only  when  the  thing  ceasea 
to  have  a  bein^,  such  as  those  laws  which  were  to  separate  the  Jews 
from  the  gentiles,  and  those  which  related  to  the  tabernacle,  or  the 
land  of  thdr  dwellingi  or  the  manner  oi  their  sacrifice,  or  their  ad« 
dresses  to  their  chief  city;  for  these  cease  by  subtraction  of  the  mat- 
ter and  the  natural  abobtion  of  the  material  cause,  because  the  wall 
of  partition  is  taken  down,  and  the  law  of  ceremonies  is  abolished, 

.  "  Part,  iii.  cap.  43.  [p,  47<K  e4  4to.  ror  ipmp,  «  r.  A.  odyst.,  «.  362.] 
Baa.  1629.]  •  [Praep.  erang.,  iMd.] 

*  Homer,  [So  Clem.  Alex,  (strom.,  lib.         '  S.  Aug.  de  Genea.  ad  lit«  lih.  Sv  oap. 

V.  cap.  H.  p.  713.)  and  Euaelk  (praep.  11.  [torn.  ill.  part  1.  col.  167  B.] 
evang.,  lib.  xiii  cap.  1^.)  read  for  T^pa- 
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laid  the  people  are  exterminated  firota  their  country,  and  their  sacii* 
fices  are  ceased*  and  their  city  ia  deatroyed,  and  their  temple  burnt; 
but  that  reaaon  also  ia  tranaient  an^  temporal  which  in  a  like  in- 
atance  paaaea  into  a  greater  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  the  £gyi)tian  bondage,  though  being  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  eternally  true  that  it  was  once  done,  yet  it  is  a  temporary  trans* 
lent  reaaon  oecauae  all  God'a  people  now  rejoice  in  a  greater  de« 
liverance  and  from  a  bondage  that  was  infinitely  worse;  from  the 
slaveiT  of  sin,  and  the  powers  of  hell.  And  thus  also  the  great  rea* 
son  of  the  aabbath,  I  mean  God'a  rest  from  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, is  a  temporary  tranaient  reason,  because  there  is  now  a  new 
creation;  veiera  iransienttU, '  old  things  axe  paased  awayV  ^nd  aH 
things  are  become  new;  and  the  goapel  ia  vioL  isrlai^  'a  new  crea- 
tion,' and  our  naturea  are  regenerate  and  reformed,  and  made  with 
new  prindplea  (d  a  new  life  to  higher  enda  than  before;  and  there- 
fore, thougn  the  work  of  God's  creation  ia  to  be  remembered,  and 
Ood  to  be  g^iified  by  ua  in  His  works,  yet  when  there  ia  a  greater 
reason,  the  solemnity  must  relate  to  thai  and  the  leaser  duly  can  be 
well  served  bv  that  day  which  can  also  minister  to  the  greater. 

§  45.  And  therefore  we  find  that  something  of  this  very  reason  is 
drawn  into  the  ohservation  of  the  Lord'a  day,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  by  Justin  Martyr',  rrip  rod  ffKlov  riiUpap  Koivp  vivrfs  rtip 

ckAtos  koL  riiv  tkriv  rpi^ag  xdirpLov  ivoiqfM,  km  'ItifnAt  Xptaros  i 
tnUrtpf^  iTWt^p  if  avrp  iifiip<^  i*c  v€Kp£v  ia4<mi* '  we  celebrate  con- 
ventions or  assemblies  commonly  upon  the  Sunday,  because  it  is  the 
first  day  in  which  Ood  aeparated  the  light  from  the  darkness  and 
made  the  world,  and  on  the  same  day  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  arose 
from  the  dead/  The  first  of  theae  looks  more  like  an  excuae  than  a 
just  reaaon ;  for  if  any  thing  of  the  creation  were  made  the  cause  of 
a  sabbath,  it  ought  to  be  the  end  not  the  beginning,  it  ought  to  be 
the  rest  not  the  first  part  of  the  work;  it  ought  to  be  that  which  God 
assigned,  not  which  man  should  take  by  way  of  after  justification. 

§  46.  But  in  the  precept  of  the  sabbath  there  are  two  great  things. 
One  was  the  rest,  the  other  the  religion  of  the  day.  The  rest  was  in 
remembrance  of  their  deliverance  m>m  Egypt;  and  therefore  they 
kept  their  first  sabbatic  rest  upon  the  very  day  in  which  their  redemp- 
tion was  completed,  that  ia,  as  soon  as  ever  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were 
overthrown  in  the  red  sea ;  and  this  because  it  was  external,  ritual, 
national,  relative,  and  temporary,  abused  hj  superstition,  and  typical 
of  something  to  come,  without  all  contradiction  is  so  perfectly  cere- 
monial and  consequently  abrogated,  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
wonder  than  to  see  some  Christians  such  superstitious  observers  of 
the  rest  of  that  day,  that  they  equal  even  the  greatest  follies  of  the 
Jews;  who,  as  Munster'  out  of  the  rabbina  observes,  thought  it  uu- 

^  [a  Cor.  V.  17.]  •  [In  Exod.  xx.— Bibl.  Uehr.  Lat  per 

'  ApoL  u.  [aL  i.  p.  S4  ▲.]  Seb.  Munster, tom.i.  p.152. fol.  Has.  1546.] 
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lawful  to  put  an  apple  to  the  fire  to  be  roasted  upon  that  day,  and 
would  not  pour  wine  upon  mustard-seed,  nor  take  a  clove  of  garlic 
from  its  skin  and  eat  it :  nor  thought  it  lawful  to  pursue  a  skipping 
flea,  nor  to  kill  any  creeping  thing  that  had  variety  of  sexes,  nor  to 
climb  a  tree  lest  they  br^  a  bough,  nor  by  singing  to  still  the  cry- 
ing of  a  child,  nor  to  play  upon  the  luirp,  nor  by  walking  on  the  g»ss 
pluck  up  a  leaf  with  the  shoe*  These  trifles  as  they  wero  such  which 
even  the  Jew  was  no  ways  obliged  to,  so  they  are  infinitely  against 
christian  liberty,  and  the  analogy  and  wisdom  of  the  religion. 
-  §  47.  But  the  Jews  say  that  £noch  and  Noah,  Abraham  and  Jacob 
kept  a  festival  to  Gk)d,  a  memorial  of  the  creation.  If  so,  yet  we  find 
no  rest  observed  by  them,  nor  any  intermission  of  their  ioumeys; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  by  some  portions  of  their  time 
they  did  specially  serve  God,  as  well  as  by  some  actions  of  their  life, 
and  some  portions  of  their  estate :  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Moses  did  relate,  when  to  the  words  in  Deuteronomy,  "  He- 
member  to  keep  the  day  of  the  sabbaths  to  sanctify  it"  hv  rpivov 
iv€T€C\aT6  o-oi  Kipios  6  €>€6s  <rov,  'according  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
had  commanded  thee,'  meaning,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But 
in  this  part  of  the  precept  there  was  nothing  of  rest,  but  much  of 
holiness  and  proper  sanctification. 

§  48.  Now  concerning  this  the  resolutions  will  be  easy.  That 
God  should  be  served  and  glorified  by  us  is  a  part  of  natural  and 
essential  religion :  this  cannot  be  done  with  notmng,  there  must  be 
bodies  and  pfts  and  places  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  patriarchs 
did  bind  themselves  or  were  bound  by  Gbd  to  certain  dreumstances ; 
for  that  which  is  indefinite  and  unlimited  shall  neither  be  done  con* 
stantly  nor  regularly :  but  since  the  day  of  the  creation's  ending  was 
afterwards  made  the  rule  of  fixing  a  day,  it  is  also  probable  that  that 
also  was  the  limit  and  rule  for  the  patriarchs'  religious  solemnity. 
This  indeed  is  denied  b^  S.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  and  some  others, 
afiEirming  that  the  patnarchs  who  kept  no  sabbath  were  yet  pleasing 
to  Gbd,  but  because  certainly  it  was  so  to  the  Jews»  upon  a  reason 
which  though  it  can  be  involved  in  a  greater,  yet  it  cannot  totally  be 
forgotten ;  it  is  more  than  nrobable  that  the  religion  of  the  day  must 
never  be  forgotten,  but  God  must  have  a  portion  of  our  time  for  His 
service,  and  the  blessing  which  they  were  ooth  in  and  before  the  law 
to  commemorate  must  also  by  implication  or  else  expressly  be  re- 
membered. 

§  49.  Upon  this  or  some  equal  account  the  primitive  Christians 
did  keep  tne  sabbath  of  the  Jews;  not  only  for  their  compliance 
with  the  Jews  till  the  distinction  were  confessed  and  notorious,  but 
because  the  moral  religion  which  was  served  by  that  day  was  not 
brought  into  the  reli^on  of  the  Lord's  day  as  yet;  therefore  the 
Christians  for  a  long  time  together  did  keep  their  conventions  upon 
the  sabbath,  in  which  some  portions  of  the  law  were  read* ;  and  this 

»  [Acts  XV.  21.] 
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continued  till  the  time  of  the  Laodicean  cooncil^,  which  also  took 
care  that  the  reading  of  the  gospels  should  be  mingled  with  their 
reading  of  the  law;  which  was  in  a  manner  the  first  public  reason- 
able essay  of  uniting  the  religion  of  both  days  into  one. 

§  50.  At  first  they  kept  both  days^  with  this  only  difference^  that 
though  they  kept  the  saboath,  yet  it  was  after  the  christian^  that  is, 
after  the  spiritual  manner :  in  these  exuberancies  and  floods  of  re* 
ligion  which  overflowed  their  channels,  one  day  of  solemnity  was  not 
enough ;  but  besides  that  they  by  their  sabbath  meetings  had  enter- 
course  with  the  Jews  in  order  to  their  conversion,  and  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  their  reli^on,  they  were 
glad  of  all  occasions  to  glorify  Grod;  but  they  did  it  without  any 
opinion  of  essential  oblation,  and  without  the  J  ewish  rest^  and  upon 
the  account  of  christian  reasons.  Of  this  custom  of  theirs  we  find 
testimony  in  Ignatius',  dXX'  tKoaros  fiy£v  axipPanCha  weviiariKois 
fifXirp  vSfKov  xaCpoiv,  cv  <rcSfAaro9  ivi<r€i,  ^lUovpyCav  &€ov  Oavfii'* 

Kol  ipxv<^^^  '^<>^  xopoh^  vow  oAk  Ixovai  xalp<ap.  That  was  their 
way  of  observation  of  the  sabbath.  'Let  evexy  one  of  us  keep  the 
sabbath  spirituaUy,  delighting  in  the  meditation  of  the  law,  not  in 
the  ease  of  the  body,  wondering  at  the  works  of  God,  not  in  indulg* 
ing  to  delicious  banquets,  and  softer  drinkings  or  dancings  that  do 
not  better  the  understanding.'  So  that  they  kept  the  sabbath  not  as 
did  the  Jews,  who  as  Munster  affirmed  supposed  it  to  be  a  keeping 
of  the  sabbath  if  they  wore  better  clothes,  or  eat  more  meat,  or 
drank  the  richest  wines.  Idleness  and  luxury  and  pride  are  the 
worst  ceremonies  of  the  religion  of  the  sabbath;  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  that  day  is  reUgion,  which  the  Jews,  and  from  them  some  of 
the  most  ancient  Christians,  signified  by '  meditation  of  the  law.'  But 
then  he  adds ;  KcU  luerh  rh  <raPPaTC<rai  kopraCirm  ira;  ^iX6xpi<rrot 
r^v  fcvpiojc^ir,  t^v  ipaardiniJLOV^  tify  /ScuriAAa,  riiv  fhrarov  vatrAv 
rffup&v*  'After  they  have  kept  the  sabbath  let  every  one  that  loves 
Christ  keep  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  the  memorial  of  His  re- 
surrection, which  is  the  queen  and  supreme  of  all  other  days :'  and 
without  further  testimony  we  find  it  affirmed  in  general  by  Balsamo", 
vapa  T&v  hyltav  irarifHAV  iiurii$ri<ra»  bi6\ov  ax^biv  rais  KvpioKois  rh 
a-ippara*  'The  sabbath  day  and  the  Lord's  day  were  almost  in  all 
things  made  equal  by  the  holy  fathers;'  and  some  of  them  called 
them  brethren,  so  Gregory  Nyssen*;  some,  KoXiip  riiv  (rwrnpiba  rov 
irappdrov  kcU  rfji  Kvpuucji^,  so  Astmus^, '  an  excellent  combination 
or  yoke  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day;'  and  fiiUpa^  iopr&v,  so 
the  canon  of  the  aposties^  the  '  feast  days,'  which  Zonaras^  well  ex-* 

*  Can.  zYi  A.D.  864.  ftom.  i.  col.  783.]  *  [De  castig.,  torn,  iil  pi  812  D.] 

>  Epist  ad  Magn.  [interpoL  cap.  is.  ^  rUom.  y.  p.  61.  ed.  4to.  Antr.  1615.] 

p.  67.]  *  Lean.  UiL  (aL  !▼.);   Coteler.  patr. 

'  [aL  atp^oiy.]  apost,  torn.  L  p.  449.] 

'  [Tid.  in  coDciL  sezt  in  Trullo,  can.  '  [Apnd  Beyereg.  synodic,  torn.  L  p. 

ly.,  apud  Beyereg.  synodic  torn,  i  p.  223. ]  35  D.] 
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plicates  to  the  present  sense^  bat  the  oonstitatioiis  of  S.Qement' 
(which  is  indeea  an  ancient  book)  gives  the  fullest  account  of  it,  to 
p-ipfiarop  lUvToi  kcI  rilv  Kvpiai^v  lopraCiria,  2ri  t6  inkv  hiiuovpyiat 
ttrrlv  \rn6iivr\yuoLj  ri  Vk  ivatTriuT^oir  'let  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's 
da^  be  kept  festival ;  that  because  it  is  the  memorial  of  the  creation, 
this  of  the  resurrection:'  and  therefore  whereas  it  is  in  the  com- 
mandment, '  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour/  &c.,  he  says  that  servants 
are  to  labour  but  five  days;  and  upon  this  account  it  was  in  the 
Greek  church  especially,  and  is  to  thb  day  forbidden  to  fast  npon 
the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day. 

§  51.  The  effect  of  which  consideration  is  this;  that  the  Lord's 
day  did  not  succeed  in  the  place  of  the  sabbath,  but  the  sabbath  was 
wholly  abrogated,  and  the  Lord's  day  was  merely  of  eodesiasiical  in* 
stitution.  it  was  not  introduced  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  command* 
ment^  because  they  for  almost  three  hundred  years  together  kept  tiiat 
day  which  was  in  that  commandment;  but  tiiey  did  it  also  without 
any  opinion  of  prime  obUgalion,  and  therefore  they  did  not  suppose 
it  moral.  But  there  was  together  with  the  observation  of  the  day  a 
piece  of  natural  religion  which  was  consequently  moral;  that  is,  a 
separation  of  some  time  for  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  com-* 
memoration  of  His  benefits :  not  that  it  can  be  reasonably  thought 
that  the  assignation  of  a  definite  time  can  be  a  moral  duty,  or  that 
an  indefinite  time  can  be  the  matter  of  a  commandment;  and  there- 
fore I  suppose  it  to  be  nnreasonable  to  say,  that  although  the  seventh 
day  is  not  moral,  yet  that  one  day  is,  or  at  least  that  some  time  be 
separate  is  moral;  for  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  separate  can 
have  no  natural,  essential,  and  oongenite  reason,  any  more  than  one 
in  ten,  or  one  in  six :  for  as  it  does  not  naturally  follow  that  because 
God  ceased  from  the  creation  on  the  seventh  day,  therefore  we  must 
keep  that  holy-day,  so  neither  could  we  have  known  it  without  re- 
velation, and  werefore  what  follows  from  hence  must  be  by  {positive 
constitution.  Now  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  moral  that  some  time  be 
set  apart  for  God's  service:  I  say  it  is  true,  that  it  is  necessary, 
naturally  necessary  that  it  be  so,  but  this  cannot  be  the  matter  of  a 
special  commandment ;  because  it  being  naturally  necessary  that  God 
should  be  solemnly  worshipped,  this  must  suppose  a  time  to  do  it  in 
as  a  natural  circumstance,  and  needs  not  a  commandment,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently and  unavoidably  included  in  the  first  commandment,  in  which 
we  are  bound  to  serve  God  with  religion.  The  fourth  commandment 
enjoined  a  definite  time,  but  that  was  ceremonial  and  abrogated ;  but 
an  indefinite  time  is  not  a  duty  of  this  commandment,  but  supposed 
in  that  which  commands  us  to  worship  God :  for  we  may  as  well 
worship)  God  and  do  no  action,  as  worship  Him  in  no  time.  The  de- 
finite time  here  named  is  taken  away,  and  the  indefinite  time  cannot 
be  a  distinct  duty,  but  yet  in  imitation  of  the  reasonableness  and 
piety  of  that  law,  and  in  commemoration  of  a  greater  benefit  than 

*  Lib.  YiL  [cap.  28.  p.  372.] 
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was  there  remembered,  a  dqr  of  more  solemn  religion  was  used  by 
the  christian  charoh;  for  as  on  the  Jewish  sabbath  they  remembered 
the  oeation  and  their  redemption  from  Egypt,  so  on  the  Lord's  daj 
they  commemorated  the  works  of  QoA,  and  their  redemption  from 
sin,  hell,  and  the  grave:  but  the  first  reason  was  to  yield  to  the 
second,  as  the  light  of  a  lesser  star  &Ils  into  the  ^ories  of  the  sun, 
and  though  it  be  there  yet  it  makes  no  show,  because  a  bigger  beaufy 
fills  up  idl  the  comers  of  the  eyes  and  admiration :  and  now  the 
Lord's  day  hath  taken  into  itself  all  the  religion  but  not  the  rest  of 
the  sabbath ;  that  is,  it  is  a  day  of  solemn  worshipping  of  Gfod  and 
of  remembenng  His  blessings,  out  not  of  rest  save  only  as  a  vacancy 
fitom  other  things  is  necessary  for  our  observation  of  this;  because 
as  the  Italians  say,  lo  nonjnta  eaniare  et  portate  la  croce,  'I  cannot 
sing  and  cany  the  cross  too  /  a  man  cannot  at  once  attend  to  two 
things  of  contraiy  observation. 

§  52.  That  we  are  firee  from  the  observation  of  the  sabbath  8. 
Paul'  expressly  aflSrms,  adding  this  reason;  feasts,  new  moons,  and 
sabbath  days,  and  meats  and  drinks  are  but  ''the  shadow  of  things 
to  come,  but  tlie  body  is  of  CShrist :''  where  by  the  way  let  it  be  oo- 
served  that  upon  the  occasion  of  this  and  some  other  like  expressions 
the  Christians  have  supposed  that  all  the  rites  of  Moses  were  types 
and  figures  of  something  in  Christianity,  and  that  some  mystery  of 
ours  must  correspond  to  some  rite  of  theirs:  this  fancy  makes  .some 
impertinencies  in  the  discourses  of  wise  men,  and  amuses  and  enter- 
tains the  understandings  of  many  with  little  images  of  things  which 
were  never  intended,  and  hath  too  often  a  veiy  great  influence  into 
doctrines;  whereas  here  the  word  o-ici^  r&v  fitXKijmov,  'the  shadow 
of  things  to  come,'  means  a  shadow  in  respect  of  the  things  to  come, 
that  is,  if  these  rituals  be  compared  to  the  rh  lUXXovra, '  those  things 
which  were  to  come,'  they  are  but  veiy  shadows  and  nothings:  o-ma, 
or  shadow,  signifies  not  in  relation  but  in  opposition  to  carpus.  '  The 
shadow,'  that  is,  a  religion  consisting  but  in  rituals  and  exterior 
solemnities ;  but  Christianity  is  '  the  body,'  that  is,  that  durable,  per- 
manent^  true  and  substantial  religion  which  is  fit  for  all  men,  and 
to  abide  for  all  ages:  and  therefore  Hesychius'  by  corpus  Christi 
in  this  {dace  understands  the  word  of  'doctrine;'  that  is,  a  religion 
which  consists  in  wise  notions,  iv  iXrjB^lqi '  in  truth,'  not  in  external 
rituals  that  signified  nothing  of  themselves,  but  something  by  insti- 
tution. Others  l^  'the  body  of  Chrisf  here  understand  the  chris* 
tian  church :  in  which  sense  the  word  is  used  by  S.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthiansii ;  and  in  this  very  place  it  means  so  if  the  words  be 
read  as  some  Greek  copies  do,  that  is,  with  conjunction  and  reference 
to  the  next  verse,  to  m  a&im  tov  Xpurrov  firfifis  viia^  xara/SpajScv- 
drta,  x.rA.  'Let  no  man  make  a  gain  of  you  who  are  the  body  of 
Christ.'    However  that  S.  Paul  affirms  the  customs  of  the  Pythago- 

'  [Co],  il  16.1  Bai.  1527.] 

•  [In  Lent.  cap.  rr.  foL  S7  B.  cd.  fol.         *  [1  Cor.  al  27.] 
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reans  in  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine,  and  of  the  Jews  in  their 
feasts  and  sabbaths^  to  be  no  fit  matters  in  which  men  are  to  be 
judged^  that  is,  for  the  not  obserrins  of  which  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned, but  to  be  shadows  and  nmorages,  not  substantial  parts  ot 
religion,  is  evident  by  the  antithesis  however  it  be  understood :  but 
in  order  to  other  purposes  I  observed  here  that  he  does  not  mean 
they  are  types  and  figures,  for  the  Pythagorean  vanities  did  never 
pretend  to  this;  but  they  and  the  other  too  are  but  shadows,  empty 
and  unprofitable  in  respect  of  the  religion  which  Christ  brought  into 
the  world.  They  were  ineffective  ana  insignificative;  but  onlv  pre- 
sent entertainments  of  their  obedience,  and  divertisements  and  fixings 
of  their  thoughts  apt  to  wander  to  the  gentile  customs,  but  nothing 
of  natural  religion. 

§  58.  Now  although  the  primitive  Christians  did  also  meet  pub* 
licly  upon  the  Jewish  sabbaths,  yet  that  they  did  not  by  virtue  of 
the  fourth  commandm^t  appears  because  they  af&rmed  it  to  be  cere- 
monial and  no  part  of  the  moral  law,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  S.  Cyprian,  and  others  before  quoted  (numb.  41). 
And  in  the  council  of  Laodicea^,  the  observation  of  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
which  till  that  time  had  continued  amongst  Christians,  was  expressly 
forbidden :  Nan  opartet  ehrUtianoa  judaizare  et  in  aabbata  vacare, 
sed  operari  eas  in  eadem  die,  dominicam  pm^panendq  eidem  diei.  Si 
hoe  eis  placet,  vacent  tanquam  ckriatiani,  quod  ai  inventi  fuerini 
judaizare,  anatAema  9vnt, '  Christians  must  not  keep  the  rest  of  the 
sabbath,  but  work  upon  that  day,  preferring  the  Lord's  day  before  iL 
If  th^  will  rest  on  that  day  let  them  rest  as  Christians,  but  if  they 
rest  as  Jews  let  them  be  accursed :'  that  is,  if  they  will  keep  the  day 
holy,  let  them  sanctify  it  as  Christians  should  sanctify  their  day,  that 
is,  only  with  such  a  rest  as  ministers  to  the  opportunities  of  religion, 
not  so  as  to  make  the  rest  to  be  the  religion  of  the  dav. 

§  54.  The  Jewish  sabbath  being  abrogated,  the  christian  libertv 
like  the  sun  after  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  appeared  in  its  fuU 
splendor;  and  then  the  division  of  days  ceased,  and  one  day  was  not 
more  holy  than  another,  as  S.  Paul  disputes  in  his  epistle  to  the  6ala- 
tians^,  and  from  him  S.  Hierome'^;  and  when  S.  Paul  reproved  the 
Corinthians  for  going  to  law  before  the  unbelievers,  who  kept  their 
court  days  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  would  not  have  omitted 
to  reprove  them  by  so  great  and  weighty  a  circumstance  as  the  pro* 
faning  the  Lord's  day,  in  case  it  had  been  then  a  holy  day,  either 
of  divine  or  apostolical  institution;  for  when  afterward  it  grew  into 
an  ecclesiastical  law,  and  either  by  law  or  custom  was  observed  toge- 
ther with  the  Jewish  sabbath,  Constantino  made  a  favourable  edict 
that  the  Christians  should  not  be  impleaded  on  those  two  festivals^ 

i  Can.  29.  [torn,  i  coL  786.  Ten.  Isid.      271.1 
Mereat]  '  Apud  Euseb.  [vit  Constant,  lib.  iy. 


Gal.  iv.  10.]  cap.  IS.] 

n  hunc  Iocudl  [torn.  iv.  part  1.  col. 
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Of  which  I  only  make  use  to  this  purpose;,  that  among  the  gentiles 
these  were  law-days ;  and  therefore  the  Corinthians  must  needs  have 
been  profaners  of  that  day  by  their  law-suits^  and  therefore  have 
been  upon  that  account  obnoxious  to  the  apostolical  rod,  if  the  day 
had  then  in  any  sense  of  authority  been  esteemed  holy. 

§  55.  But  although  there  was  no  hoUness  in  any  day^  yet  they 
thought  it  fit  to  remember  the  great  blessings  of  God  which  were 
done  upon  certain  days.  An  action  cannot  be  separated  from  time ; 
it  must  be  done  some  day  or  other^  and  most  properly  upon  the  an- 
niversary, or  the  monthly  or  weekly  minds'",  but  yet  this  they  did 
with  so  great  indifferency  of  observation,  that  it  cannot  look  less 
than  that  there  was  a  providence  in  it.  For  although  all  the  chris- 
tian church  that  kept  the  sunday  festival,  did  it  and  professed  to  do 
it  in  remembrance  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  yet  that  the  day  of 
its  memory  was  not  more  holy  than  any  day,  and  was  not  of  neces- 
sary observation,  it  appears  by  the  eastern  churches  and  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  S.  John,  who  Kept  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
I  mean  the  anniversary,  the  great,  the  prime  feast,  and  that  which 
was  the  measure  of  all  the  rest,  not  upon  that  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Christ  did  rise,  but  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  whenever  it 
should  happen.  Now  this  must  needs  be  a  demonstration  that  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  was  not  holy  by  divine  or  apostolical  institu- 
tion. The  memory  of  the  blessing  was  to  be  eternal;  and  though 
the  returning  day  was  the  fittest  circumstance,  yet  that  was  without 
obligation ;  for  u  the  principal  was  mutable,  then  the  less  {principal 
could  not  be  fixed,  and  this  was  well  observed  by  S.  Austin °,  Eoc  in 
eU  culpat  apoatolus,  et  in  omnibus  qui  serviunt  creatura  potius  guam 
Creaiori,  Nam  nos  quogtte  et  dominieum  diem  et  pascAa  aolenniter 
cel^bramus;  •  .  sed  ^ia  intelligimus  quo  pertineant,  non  tempora 
observamus,  sedqua  Mis  tiffnificantur  temporibus:  *  he  first  esteemed 
it  to  be  a  serving  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  to  observe  any 
day  as  of  divine  institution ;  but  then  if  it  be  objected  that  we  also 
observe  the  Lord's  day  and  the  feast  of  Easter,  he  answers,  it  is  not 
the  day  we  keep,  but  we  remember  the  things  done  upon  that  day.' 
For  the  day  is  indifferent,  and  hath  no  obligatioa.  God  himself  de- 
clared His  dislike  of  the  religion  or  difference  of  days  by  an  evange- 
Kcal  prophet" :  and  what  God  the  Father  did  then  sufficiently  dedai^ 
His  holy  Son  finished  upon  the  cross,  and  His  apostles  published  in 
their  sermons;  only  such  days  are  better  circumstanced,  but  not. 
better  days.  The  same  is  afiumed  by  S.  Hierome  upon  the  fourth 
chapter  to  the  Galatians?. 

§  56.  But  now  that  we  are  under  no  divine  law  or  apostolical 
canon  concerning  the  Lord's  day,  we  may  with  the  more  safety  en- 
quire concerning  the  reUgion  with  which  it  was  accidentally  invested. 

*  ['Month's  mind. — A  celebration  in         *  Contr.  Adam.  Man.  c  16.  [tonuyiii. 
remembrance  of  dead  persons  a  month     col.  185  £.] 
after  their  decease.'-— Kares's  Glossary.]         *  [Isa.  IxtL  2S.]  '  £ubi  supra.] 
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S.  Cjprian^  and  8.  Anstin'  suppose  that  because  circumcision  was 
commanded  to  be  on  the  eighth  day,  it  did  typicaUy  represent  the 
Lord's  day,  which  is  the  eighth  from  the  creation.  The  council  of 
Foro-Julium*  saith  that  Isaiah  prophesied  of  this  day ;  and  that  the 
Jewish  sabbath  was  the  type  of  this  day  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
fathers  in  the  council  of  Matiscon*.  'This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made/  said  the  psalmist,  as  be  is  expounded  by  Arnobius^ 
and  divers  others :  ExuUemus  et  latemur  in  eo,  quia  turning  vera 
nostras  ienArca  fugaturM  iUtmt;  nos  ergo  canitiCuamM  diem  do* 
minicum  in  conjrequentalionibus  nsque  ad  comua  altaris:  'Let  us 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it,  because  the  Sun  of  righteousness  dispersing 
the  clouds  of  darkness  hath  on  this  day  shined  upon  us;  let  us  there- 
fore keep  the  Lord's  day  in  solemn  assemblies  even  unto  the  horns 
of  the  altar/  Upon  this  day  Christ  finished  the  work  of  our  re- 
demption which  was  greater  than  the  cessation  from  creating  the 
world,  on  this  day  He  rose  again  for  our  justification,  and  therefore 
this  is  called  by  S.Ignatius  'the  queen  of  days/  upon  this  day 
Christ  twice  appeared  to  His  apostles  after  the  resurrection,  upon 
this  day  S.  Paul^  appointed  the  collection  for  the  poor,  and  conse- 
quently enjoined  or  supposed  the  assemblies  to  be  upon  this  day; 
upon  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles,  and  on 
this  day  S.  Peter  preached  that  operative  sermon  which  won  three 
thousand  souls  to  the  religion ;  on  this  day  S.  John  was  in  ecstasy 
and  saw^ strange  revelations':  so  that  it  is  true  what  Justin  Martyr 
said,  'our  B.  Lord  himself  changed  this  day/  that  is,  by  annulling 
the  sabbath  and  by  His  resurrection  and  excellent  appearances  and 
illustrations  upon  that  day;  not  by  precept,  but  by  mdigitation  and 
remarking  that  day  by  signal  actions  and  a  heap  of  blessings;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  8.  Cyprian  and  S.  Leo,  8.  Ignatius  and  S. 
Austin,  the  councils  of  Laodicea,  Matiscon,  and  Foro-Julium,  of 
Palestine  and  Paris'  speak  so  much  of  the  advantages  and  preroga- 
tives of  this  day,  the  celebration  of  which  was  so  early  in  the  chris- 
tian church  that  it  was,  though  without  necessarv  obligation  or  a  law, 
observed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  churches.  It  is  true  that  Socrates* 
said,  Skoitos'  iikv  oih  y4yov€  rois  avoarSXois  oh  it€p\  fiiitp&p  ^opTturrt- 
K&v  voiioOtTciv,  'it  was  the  purpose  of  the  apostles  to  make  no 
laws  concerning  festival  days/  out  it  is  also  very  probable  what  one 
said,  that  it  descends  from  apostolical  institution,  servata  tamen  It- 
beriate  ckristiana;  that  is,  the  apostles  did  upon  the  Lord's  day 
often  meet,  break  bread,  and  celeorate  the  memory  of  Christ,  and 
by  theii*  practice  recommended  tlie  day  as  the  most  fitted  for  their 

«   Ad  Fid.  epiat.  Ux.    [aL   Iziv.   p.  1660.1 

1610  »  [1  Cor.  xri  2.] 

'  JSp.  cxix.  ad  Jannar.  [a1.  (▼.  torn.  iL  i  TApoe.  i.  10.] 

col.  137  A.]  '  [ConciL  Paris,  vi.  lib.  i.  oazL  60.  tom. 

•  Can.  zia  [tom.  it.  col.  861.]  it.  col.  1325, 6.] 

«  Can.  l  [torn.  iiL  col.  460.1  »  [Hnt.  ecdea.,  lib.  v.  cap.  22.  p.  2M.] 

"  In  Psal.  cxvii  [p.  835.  ed.8ya  Baa. 
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tfnaxes  or  conyenttons ;  but  thej  made  no  law^  imposed  no  necessity^ 
oat  left  the  church  to  the  christian  liberty^  and  yet  (that  I  maj  nse 
the  worda  of  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Matiscon^)  jnslum  est  ut 
Aamc  diem  eelebremMS  per  quamfadi  sumus  quad  non/i$imu9,  ^  it  is  fit 
we  celebrate  this  day  because  of  the  blessing  of  the  resurrection  hap- 
pening on  this  day,  by  which  we  became  that  which  before  we  were 
not' 

Quest 
Ajid  now  if  it  be  enquired  how  we  are  to  celebrate  this  day  P 
§  57.  I  answer,  that  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  by  those  words 
of  Uie  Laodicean  council^  vacent  tanquam  dkriatiani  ;  there  is  a  cer- 
tain rule  and  measure  by  which  Christians  keep  their  festivals.  The 
Jewish  manner  was  a  perfect  rest ;  the  christian  manner  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  religion  and  devotion,  but  no  rest  excepting  such  a  rest  as 
ministers  to  reUgion.  Abstinence  from  such  works,  which  if  we 
attend  to  we  cannot  attend  to  the  religion  that  is  commanded,  is 
essentially  necessary  when  the  keeping  of  the  day  religiously  and 
solemnly  becomes  necessary.  There  are  also  some  corporal  works 
which  are  proper  celebrations  of  the  day,  or  permitted  in  all  religions 
upon  their  festivals :  such  as  are  acts  of  public  or  private  benefit, 
works  of  necessity,  little  things,  and  unavoidable;  which  are  some- 
times expressed  in  this  verse, 

Parys,  necessaxinm,  res  pnblica,  rei  pia  fratri^ 

Among  the  old  Eomans®  in  their  most  solemn  festivals  some  things 
were  specially  permitted, 

Quippe  etiam  festis  qusdam  ezercera  diebos 
Faa  et  jura  linunt :  rivoi  dedacere  nulla 
Religio  Tetnit,  aegeti  pnetendere  sepem, 
Iniidiaa  avibua  moliri,  inoendere  repm, 
Balantumque  gregem  flavio  menare  saJubri'. 

It  was  lawful  to  turn  the  water  lest  it  might  do  mischief,  or'  that  it 
might  do  good ;  to  stop  a  gap  in  a  hedge  to  prevent  a  trespass,  to 
ky  snares  for  birds,  to  water  the  cattle,  to  bum  weeds :  and  no  re- 
ligion forbids  things  of  this  nature. 

§  58.  But  besides  the  laws  and  practices  of  heathens  in  the  natu- 
ral religion  and  observation  of  festivals,  we  may  be  instructed  by  the 
same  religion  amongst  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Beading  and  me- 
ditating &.e  law  was  the  religion  of  the  Jews  upon  their  feaste  and 
sabbaths:  ''Moses  of  old  hath  them  that  preach  him  in  eveiy  city^ 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day,''  said  S.  James  '• 
They  met  €h  Upoifi  rcSirovs,  as  Fmlo^  calls  their  synagogues,  and 
they  heari  Moses  and  the  prophets  read  and  expounaed :  there  they 

^  [nbi  supra.]  *  [p.  4601  anpra.] 

<  [Parva»  necessariam,  retpablica,  cum  pietate^ — 

Calvor.  de  rit  ecclea.^  part  iL  sect.  ii.  cap.  7.  p*  239,  ed.  4io.  Jense,  1705.} 
*  Macrob.  [tatoni.,  lib.  til  cap^  3.]  44 ;  Luke  iv.  19,  SI  et  ziiL  10.] 

'  fVirg.  georg.,  lib.  I  268.]  ^  [•  Liber  quisquia  virtuti  atudet,'  ton. 

a  [AcU  zy.  21 ;  vid.  AcU  xliL  14,  27,     ii.  p.  4M,  ed.  Mangey.] 
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did  all  the  actions  of  nataral  religion;  there  they  taoght  piety  and 
holiness,  jastice  and  ^vemmenty  economical  and  poUtical  affairs, 
and  the  measures  of  things  good  and  bad  and  indifferent ;  and  though 
in  their  synagogues  the  exposition  and  meditation  of  the  law  was 
their  principal  employment,  yet  in  their  tabernacle  and  in  their  tem- 
ple which  were  their  places  of  worship,  they  offered  sacrifice  and  sans 
hymns  and  praises  and  glorifications  of  God.  This  was  the  duty  ana 
the  religion  of  their  sabbath ;  not  as  it  was  a  special  separate  feast, 
but  because  this  was  the  employment  fitted  for  all  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious feasts  whatsoever. 

SancU  diei  oritur,  lingnitque  animisque  fa?ete, 
Hoc  dioenda  bono  sunt  bona  yerba  die*. 

All  holy  days  are  days  designed  for  holy  offices,  for  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  name  and  the  divine  attributes,  for  charitable  and  holy 
discourses.  That  rest  which  God  superadded,  being  only  comme- 
morative of  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  servitude,  was  not 
moral,  nor  perpetual;  it  could  be  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of 
a  prophet,  it  was  dispensed  with  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  it  was^ 
broken  at  the  siege  of  Jericho,  it  always  jrielded  when  it  clashed 
with  the  duty  of  any  other  commandment;  it  was  not  observed  by 
the  priests  in  the  temple,  nor  in  the  stalls  by  the  herdsman,  nor  in 
the  house  by  the  major  domo  ;  but  they  did  lead  the  ox  to  water,  and 
circumcised  a  son,  that  is,  it  yielded  to  charity  and  to  religion,  not 
only  to  a  moral  duty  but  to  a  ceremonial,  and  therefore  could  not 
oblige  us.  But  that  which  remained  was  imitable ;  the  natural  re- 
ligion which  was  used  upon  the  Jewish  festivals  was  fit  also  for  the 
holy  days  of  Christians. 

§  59.  And  this  also  plainly  was  the  practice  of  the  Christians,  and 
bound  upon  them  by  the  command  of  their  superiors.  1)  It  was 
not  adfiaTos  ivi<r€i  as  S.  Ignatius'  expressly  affirms,  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  no  essential  duty  of  the  christian  festivals,  that  was  a  judaical 
rite;  but  Hhe  Christian  is  bound  to  labour,  even  upon  that  day/ 
says  that  holy  martyr;  for  then  there  had  been  no  positive  inhibi- 
tion. And  the  primitive  Christians  did  all  manner  of  works  upon 
the  Lord's  day,  even  in  the  times  of  persecution,  when  they  are  the 
strictest  observers  of  all  the  divine  commandments ;  but  in  this  they 
knew  there  was  none:  and  therefore  when  Constantine  the  emperor 
had  made  an  edict^  against  working  upon  the  Lord's  day,  yet  he  ex- 
cepts and  still  permitted  all  agriculture  or  labours  of  the  husbandman 
whatsoever :  for  '  God  regardeth  not  outward  cessation  from  works 
more  upon  one  day  than  another,'  as  S.  Epiphanius'  disputes  well 
against  the  Ebionites  and  Manichees. 

§  60.  Thus  far  was  well  enough  when  the  question  was  concerning 

I  [Prospera  lux  oritur,  }ingmsque  animisqne  favete ; 

Nunc  dicenda  bono  lunt  bona  verba  die. — Ovid.  Fast,  lib.  i  71.] 
'  £p.  ad  Magnet,  [p.  457iupra.]  ^  [Hsreiu  xxx.  §  82;  et  Izvi.  {  82.' 

^  L. « Omnei'  C.  de  feriis.  [Cod.  Jui-     pp.  168, 702.] 
tin.,  lib.  iii  tit.  12.  L  3.  col  198.] 
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the  sense  and  extent  of  a  divine  commandment;  labour  is  a  natural 
duty^  but  to  sit  still  or  not  to  labour  upon  a  whole  day  is  no  where 
bj  God  bound  upon  Christians. 

§  61.  2)  It  was  not  ivia-ti  tr^fiaTOf,  but  it  is  ii€Xir[i  v6ijlov,  and 
tviiuovpyCav  &€ov  Oav^iACtov,  so  the  same  father"*.  The  meditation 
and  exercise  of  the  word  of  Ood^  and  admiring  the  works  of  God, 
that  was  the  work  of  christian  festivals :  and  that  they  might  attend 
this,  they  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  servile  works  more  or 
less,  these  or  others  respectively  in  several  times  and  places.  This 
we  find  in  Justin  Martyr'^  speaking  of  the  christian  sabbath  and 
ijfnaxet;  'The  citizens  and  countrymen  are  assembled  together,  and 
first  are  read  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  then  the 
priest  or  president  maies  a  sermon  or  exhortation  to  them  to  practise 
what  they  heard  read,  then  all  go  to  prayers,  after  thid  they  receive 
the  holy  eucharist,  then  they  give  alms  to  the  poor:  this  is  the 
manner  of  the  christian  festivity.'  Now  what  cessation  from  the 
secular  works  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  actions  of  religion,  all 
that  we  may  suppose  to  be  accidentally  the  duty  also  of  the  day.  To 
this  purpose  is  that  saying  of  S.  Gregory®,  Dominicarum  die  a  labore 
terreno  cessandum  est,  atgue  omni  tnodo  orationibus  insistendum,  ut  H 
gvid  negUgetUia  per  sex  dies  agiturper  diem  resurrectianis  dominiea 
precibus  eapieiur:  'on  the  Lord's  day  we  must  cease  from  worldly 
labour,  and  by  all  means  persevere  in  prayer;  that  whatsoever  in 
the  six  days  was  done  amiss  may  be  expiated  by  the  prayers  of  the 
seventh,  the  day  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.'  In  the  synoa  at  ToursP 
in  France  the  religion  of  this  da^  was  also  strictly  enjoined;  Oportet 
Christianas  in  laude  Dei  et  gratiarum  actione  usque  ad  vesperamper- 
severare, '  Christians  must  persevere  in  praising  Gbd  and  giving  thanks 
to  His  holy  name  until  the  evening;'  that  is,  until  the  evening  song 
be  finished,  for  then  the  ecclesiastical  solemnity  is  over.  They  who 
were  tied  to  this  long  office,  could  less  be  permitted  to  do  any  secular 
business,  and  according  as  the  piety  of  the  church  increased,  so  the 
prohibitions  of  labour  were  the  more  strict,  for  that  which  was  wholly 
relative  must  increase  and  diminish  according  to  the  diminution  or 
enlar^ment  of  the  correspondent.  Constantine^  forbad  all  labour 
but  the  labours  of  husbandry,  but  affirms  the  Lord's  day  to  be  the 
fittest  for  dressing  or  setting  of  vines,  and  sowing  com.  Leo  and 
Anthemius  emperors'  forbad  all  public  pleasures,  vexatious  suits  or 
actions,  arrests,  and  low-days,  appearances  in  courts,  advocations  and 
le^  solemnities  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  third  council  of  Orleans* 
permitted  waggons  and  horses  and  oxen  to  travel  upon  Sundays,  but 
forbad  all  husbandry  that  the  men  might  come  to  church.    In  an  old 

■  [S.  Ignat.  ubi  supra.]  coL  1018.] 

■  ApoL  iL  [al.  L  p.  83  D.l  «  L.  *  Omnes/  3.  Cod.  de  feriis.  [not 
•  Lib.  zl  epUt  3.  [torn,  il  col.  1214      k,  lupra.  ] 

a]    '  '  [ibid.L  11.COL195.] 

'  [CoDcfl.  TuTon.  ill  can.  40.  torn.  it.         ■  [Can.  xxviiL  torn,  ii  coL  1428.] 
IX.  Hh 
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synod  held  at  Oxford^  I  find  that  on  the  Lord's  day  eoneeduwtur  opera 
agricuUura  et  carruearum,  and  I  find  the  Uke  in  an  old  injunc* 
tion  of  (jneen  Elizabeth",  "  Com  may  be  carried  on  Sundays  when  the 
harvest  is  unBeasonable  and  hazardous/'  In  these  things  there  was 
variety,  sometimes  more  sometimes  less  was  permitted;  sometimes 
fairs  and  markets,  sometimes  none.  In  which  that  which  we  are  to 
rely  upon  is  this, 

1)  That  because  it  was  a  day  of  religion,  only  such  things  were  to 
be  attended  to  which  did  not  hinder  that  solemnity  which  was  the 
public  religion  of  the  day. 

2)  Nothing  at  all  to  be  admitted  which  was  directly  an  enemy  to 
religion,  or  no  friend. 

Of  the  first  I  have  already  produced  sufficient  witness.  Of  the 
second  there  is  the  less  doubt,  not  only  because  natural  reason  does 
abhor  all  irreligious  actions  especially  upon  a  day  of  reUgion;  but 
because  all  the  pious  men  and  lawgivers  of  the  christian  church 
have  made  complaints  and  restraints  respectively  of  all  criminal  or 
scandalous  actions  upon  that  day.  Witness  S.  Ignatius  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Magnesians^,  Tertullian,  apology,  cap,  xlii.,  S.  Gregory*  in  hia 
epistle  to  Augustine  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  S.  Augustine  bishop 
of  Hippo,  in  his  sixty-fourth  epistle  to  Aurelius^,  the  twenty-third 
canon  of  the  council  of  Toledo  *,  the  edict  of  Leo  and  Anthemius, 
all  which  complain  of  and  forbid  the  evil  usages  of  the  profaner 
men  who  spend  the  Ijord's  day,  which  by  the  church  of  God  and  in 
imitation  of  God  himself  and  in  celebration  of  the  greatest  mystery 
of  our  redemption  was  appointed  for  the  solemn  service  of  God,  in 
riotous  eating  and  immoderate  drinkings,  vain  feastiugs,  and  wanton 
dancings,  enterludes  and  songs,  as  if  they  intended  to  verify  the  scoff 
of  Kutilius% 

'  Septima  qusque  dies  turpi  damnata  veterno^ 
Taoquam  lassati  mollis  imago  Dei : 

and  that  the  rest  of  the  day  did  represent  God  to  have  been  weary, 
but  therefore  was  designed  for  wine  and  the  licentiousness  of  his 
servants. 

3)  The  rest  of  the  day  was  so  wholly  for  the  ends  of  religion,  so 
merely  relative  to  the  public  services  of  the  church,  so  nothing  of 
the  proper  and  absolute  duty  of  the  day,  that  the  fathers  of  the 
church  affirm  it  to  be  better  to  work  than  upon  that  day  to  be  idle 
and  do  nothing.     So  S.  Austin^  expressly,  Meli'Mfaceret .  .  in  agro 

*  [A.D.  Mcoxzii.  can.  8.  Harduin.,  our  soTeraigne  Lady  Queene  Elixabeth, 
torn.  vii.  coL  117.]  §  20. 4to.  A.D.  1569.] 


["All  parsons  Ticars  and  curatei 
shall  teache  and  declare  unto  their  pa- 
rishioners, that  they  male  with  a  safe  and 


cap.  ix.  p.  20.] 
"p.  S8,  4.] 
7  *ad  Romanos,'  cited  aboTe.] 


quiet  conscience,   after    their   common         r    al  epist  xxii.  torn.  IL  col.  28.] 
prayer   in   the  ^me  of  harrest  labour         *  [Oratiau.  decret,  part  8.  d^oon- 

upon  the  holie  and  festiyall  dales,  and  seer.,  dist  Hi.  can.  2.  col.  2139.] 
lave  that  thyng  whiche  God  hath  sent"         '  In  Itinerar.  [lib.  L  891.] 
— Iigunetioni    given   by   the  Queene*s         ^  L.  De  decern  choidis,  c  8L   [vid. 

Mijestie,  the  first  yere  of  the  raigne  of  torn.  v.  coL  50  C] 
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9H0  aUguid  utile  quam  n  in  agro  otiosus  exUteret :  ei  melius  fosminm 
eorum  die  sabbati'  lanamfaeeretU  ^m  qua  iota  die  in  neomeniis  euia 
publiee  eaUaretd:  ^to  do  something  that  is  profitable,  in  the  field  is 
better  than  to  sit  there  idle^  and  to  spin  is  better  tiian  to  dance.' 

4)  In  those  places  where  the  offices  of  the  church  are  not  expen- 
siye  of  the  whole  day,  it  is  lawful  to  do  (upon  just  cause)  any  work 
that  is  not  forbidden  by  our  superiors,  or  scandalous  to  our  brethren, 
in  those  portions  of  the  day  which  are  unemployed :  and  to  deny  this 
is  called  penrerseness  and  contrary  to  faith,  cap.  'Perven!  de  eansecr. 
disL  3^  Quidam  perversi  apiritus  homines  prava  inter  vos  aliqua  et 
sancta  fidei  adversa  seminarunt,  ita  ut  die  sabbati  aliquid  operari 
prohiherent.  They  that  forbid  all  manner  of  work  as  unlaiidul  by 
divine  law  upon  the  sabbath  9xe pradicatores  antichrisii^  'preachers 
of  antichrist/  'for  he,  when  he  comes,'  says  S.  Gregory,  diem  sab- 
hati  atque  daminicum  ab  amni/aeiet  opere  custodiri,  '  shsJl  forbid  ail 
working  upon  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day.' 

5)  The  Lord's  day  being  set  apart  by  the  church  for  religion  ought 
to  be  so  employed  as  the  laws  of  the  church  enjoin,  and  no  otherwise ; 
and  although  it  were  an  act  of  piety  (not  only  to  attend  to  public 
offices,  but  even)  to  attend  to  especial  and  more  frequent  private  de- 
votions on  that  day  than  others,  yet  this  is  without  all  obligation 
from  the  church ;  concerning  whose  intention  to  oblige  we  can  no 
ways  presume  but  by  her  words  and  laws  when  she  hath  declared 
herself. 

6)  The  question  concerning  particular  works  or  permitted  recrea-* 
tions  is  wholly  useless  and  trifling;  for  quod  lege prohibitoria  veiitum 
non  est,  permissmm  inteUigitur,  says  the  law:  'aU  that  is  permitted 
which  in  the  negative  precept  is  not  forbidden:'  but  as  for  some 
persons  to  give  themselves  great  liberties  of  sport  on  that  day  is 
neither  pious  nor  prudent,  so  to  deny  some  to  others  is  neither  just 
nor  charitable.  The  ploughman  sits  still  in  the  church  and  the  priest 
labours,  and  the  wearied  man  is  permitted  to  his  refreshment,  and 
others  not  permitted  because  they  need  it  not^ ;  and  there  is  no  vio- 
lation of  any  commandment  of  God,  even  when  there  is  a  profa- 
nation of  the  day  indulged  upon  pious  and  worthy  considerations. 

§  62.  I  end  this  with  the  woras  of  Gerson%  Quiiibet  eo  die  absti- 
neat  ab  omni  labore  aut  mereatione  aut  alio  quovis  laborioso  opere 
secundum  ritum  et  consuetudinem  patria,  quam  consuettidinem  pra- 
latus  spirUuaUs  illius  loci  eognoscens  non  proiibet;  quod  si  apud 
aliquem  super  tali  consuetudine  ,  .  .  dubietas  occurrat,  consulat  ille 
superiores:  'upon  the  Lord's  day  we  are  to  abstain  from  all  mer- 
chandizes or  other  laborious  work  according  to  the  custom  and  law 
of  the  country,  provided  that  the  bishop  knowing  of  an^  such  custom 
do  not  condemn  it;  and  if  there  be  any  doubt  concermng  it»  let  him 

*  [Can.  12.  ool.  2141.  e  Gregorio,  lib.         a  Gloss,  ordinar.  [in  Matt  xxTiii.] 
zi.  cpiit  S,  (al  lib.  xiii.  epist  1.  torn,  ii         *  In  DecaL  [torn,  a  col.  208  R] 
coL  1213.)] 
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enquire  of  his  superiors/  In  all  these  cases,  custom  and  the  lavs, 
the  analogy  of  the  commandment  and  the  designs  of  piety,  christiwi 
liberty  and  christian  charity,  are  the  best  measures  of  determinatiolu 
§  63.  I  haye  now  done  with  the  two  great  exceptions  which  are 
in  the  decalogue,  and  are  not  parts  of  the  moral  law.  All  the  re$t 
are  natural  precepts  of  eternal  obligation;  and  are  now  also  made 
christian  by  being  repeated  and  renewed  by  Christ;  and  not  only 
left  in  their  prime  natural  necessity,  but  as  they  are  expounded  into 
new  instances  of  duty,  so  they  put  on  new  degrees  of  obligation. 

§  64.  As  a  supplement  to  this  rule,  and  in  explication  of  many 
emergent  questions  concerning  the  matter  of  tlie  divine  laws,  and 
their  respective  obligations,  it  will  be  useful  to  enumerate  the  signs 
and  characteristics  by  which  we  can  without  error  discern  which  pre- 
cepts are  moral,  and  which  are  not :  for  this  is  a  good  and  a  general 
instrument  and  rule  of  conscience  and  useful  in  many  particulars. 

THE  HBASXIRBS  OF  DIFFERENCB  TO  DISCERN  BETWEEN  MORAL  FBBCEPTS 
AND  PRECEFTS  NOT  MORAL  IN  ALL  THE  LAWS  OF  GOD. 

§  65.  1)  All  moral  laws  are  such  whose  prime  and  immediate 
measures  are  natural  reason :  but  of  precepts  not  moral  the  reasons 
may  be  economical  or  political,  some  emergency  of  state  or  accident, 
a  reason  that  passes  away  or  that  is  introduced  by  a  special  blessing 
or  a  special  caution,  a  personal  danger  or  the  accidents  of  conversa- 
tion. That  we  should  obey  our  parents  is  a  moral  law.  This  we 
know,  because  for  this  we  naturally  and  by  our  very  creation  and 
without  a  tutor  have  many  reasons,  and  see  great  necessities,  and 
find  abundant  usefulness.  For  whoever  is  in  need  cannot  be  rdieved 
but  upon  such  conditions  as  they  who  are  to  relieve  them  will  im- 
pose upon  tbera.  Love  and  obedience  are  but  gratitude  and  neces- 
sity ;  because  all  children  are  imperfect  and  helpless  persons,  living 
upon  the  love  and  care  of  parents  and  nurses:  they  derive  their 
natures  and  their  birth,  their  education  and  maintenance  from  them; 
that  is,  they  owe  to  them  all  that  for  which  anv  man  can  be  obeyed 
and  loved,  they  have  on  them  all  the  marks  ana  endearments  of  lo?e 
and  fear,  they  are  in  respect  of  their  children  useful  and  poweifoi, 
better  in  themselves,  and  beneficial  to  their  decendants;  and  there- 
fore the  regal  power  is  founded  upon  the  paternal. 

Airriip  iyity  oIkoio  iya^  M<roii*  fifUT4poio*» 

And  unless  where  God  did  speak  by  express  voice.  He  never  did 
speak  more  plainly,  or  give  power  to  one  man  over  another  so  plainly 
as  to  parents  over  their  children ;  their  power  is  the  fountain  of  ail 
other,  and  the  measure  of  all  other ;  it  hath  in  it  the  end  and  use- 
fulness of  all  government,  it  hath  love  and  it  hath  caution,  it  is  for 

'  [Horn,  odyss.  d.  397.] 
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the  sood  of  the  subjects^  and  thoagh  it  keeps  the  honour  in  itself 
yet  the  advaQtage  ever  passeth  on  to  others.  And  then  if  we  con- 
sider that  children  are  a  part  of  their  parents,  that  the  parents  are 
blessed  and  cursed  in  them,  that  there  is  in  them  toward  their 
children  a  natural  affection,  that  the  little  image  of  immortality  in 
which  men  desired  to  last  for  ever  is  snpplied  to  them  by  succession, 
which  preserves  their  name  and  memory;  their  parents  are  more 
wise,  and  more  powerful,  and  before  in  time,  and  useful  in  all  re- 
gards ;  that  children  cannot  at  first  understand,  nor  do,  nor  speak, 
and  therefore  naturally  they  must  be  in  the  possession  of  them  that 
can ;  that  no  man  will  quit  his  interest  without  just  reason ;  and 
these  reasons  of  subjection  being  prime  and  natural,  and  some  of 
them  lasting,  and  all  of  them  leaving  an  obligation  and  endearment 
behind  them,  they  cannot  pass  away  without  leaving  indelible  im« 
pressions;  it  must  necessarilv  and  naturally  follow  that  children 
most  pay  to  their  parents  the  duties  of  love  and  obedience^ 

'OffTu  B^  robs  T€K6vTas  ip  fittp  <r40€i, 
'OS*  iffrl  Koi  f&y  Kol  Bca^ity  $€o7s  ^t\os*. 

It  is  the  Toice  of  nature :  he  that  honours  his  parents  is  dear  to  Ood. 
Now  when  there  is  so  much  prime  and  natural  reason;  or  if  there 
be  but  any  one  that  is  so,  which  by  nature  we  are  taught,  it  is  God's 
mark  upon  an  eternal  precept:  and  whatsoever  God  hath  com- 
manded that  is  naturally  reasonable,  that  is,  if  it  be  naturally  known, 
or  if  it  be  a  reason  that  is  not  relative  to  times  and  persons,  a  reason 
that  will  not  pass  away  with  the  changes  of  the  world,  a  reason  that 
enjoins  a  thing  that  is  perfective  of  our  nature,  and  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  something  else;  all  that  is  to  be  confessed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  moral  law.  But  on  the  other  side  if  we  take  the  instances  of 
circumcision,  and  enquire  whether  this  can  be  an  eternal  law ;  be- 
sides the  ways  of  discovering  this  by  the  lines  and  measures  of  reve- 
lation, we  can  also  tell  by  the  causes  of  its  injunction :  it  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  mark  of  a  family,  a  separation  of  a  people  from  other 
nations,  the  seal  of  a  temporary  covenant,  a  violence  to  nature,  not 
naturally  apt  to  signify  or  to  effect  any  thing  beyond  the  wound 
made  by  the  shan>  stone,  a  rite  for  which  no  natural  reason  can  be 
given ;  and  therefore  it  was  never  written  in  our  hearts,  but  given  in 
tables  that  could  perish. 

§  66.  2)  That  of  which  no  reason  can  be  given  is  not  a  moral 

Erecept.  Because  all  moral  laws  being  also  natural  are  perfective  of 
uman  nature,  and  are  compliances  with  our  natural  needs,  and  with 
our  natural  and  measured  appetites;  they  are  such  in  which  all 
mankind  feels  a  benefit,  and  where  he  sees  his  way ;  they  are  and 
have  been  found  out  by  the  heathen,  drawn  into  their  digests  of  laws, 
and  there  was  never  any  law  pretended  to  be  moral,  but  they  that 
did  pretend  it  offered  at  a  reason  for  it,  derived  from  the  fountains 
«  Eurip.  [Ueraclid.  apud  Stob.  floril,  tit  Ixzix.  %] 
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of  nature.  For  every  moral  law  beiii^  natural,  either  it  must  be 
naturally  consonant  to  the  understanding,  or  only  to  the  natoral 
desires :  if  to  the  understanding,  then  there  is  a  discernible  reason; 
if  only  to  the  desires,  then  the  measure  might  be  this,  that  whatso- 
ever we  naturally  desire  shall  become  a  natural  duty,  which  if  it 
could  be  admitted,  would  infer  all  the  mischiefs  and  disorders  of  the 
world.  Upon  this  accoant  all  sacraments  and  sacramentals  are  ex- 
cluded from  being  moral  laws,  because  they  depending  wholly  upon 
divine  institution,  whose  reasons  are  very  often  secret  and  unrevealed, 
we  can  neither  naturally  know,  nor  naturally  consent  to  them,  and 
therefore  can  stand  bound  to  them  no  longer  than  to  the  expiration 
of  that  period  for  which  they  were  invented. 

§  67.  8)  The  consequents  of  natural  reason  are  no  indications  of 
a  moral  commandment.  For  moral  laws  are  few,  and  founded  upon 
prime  reason,  such  as  appears  so  to  all  discerning  persons ;  but  wnen 
once  men  begin  to  argue,  and  tliat  their  art  or  observation  is  also  to  be 
relied  upon,  it  is  so  often  deceived  and  always  so  fallible,  that  God's 
wisdom  and  goodness  would  never  put  our  eternal  interest  upon  the 
disputations  of  men.  It  is  said  by  some  men  to  be  of  the  law  of 
uature  that  spiritual  persons  should  be  exempt  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  because  they  infer  this  from  some  proportions  of  nature, 
the  natural  distinction  of  spiritual  and  temporal,  by  two  or  three 
remote  and  uncertain  consequences,  it  is  to  be  despised ;  though  we 
had  not  a)  so  many  precedents  in  the  Old  testament  to  the  contrary, 
and  p)  the  example  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  being  the  head  of  idl 
spiritual  power  was  yet  subject  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  y)  the 
express  words  of  S.  JPaul^  speaking  of  the  secdar  magistrate,  and 
commanding  '  every  soul  to  be  subject  to  them  /  that  is,  prieste  and 
monks,  apostles  and  evangelists  and  prophets  (as  S.  Chrysostom' 
thence  argues),  and  all  this,  5)  besides  the  notoriety  of  the  thing 
itself ;  spirituality  being  a  capacity  superadded  to  persons,  who  by  a 
former,  that  is,  a  natural  duty  are  subordinate  to  secular  superiors. 
But  besides  all  this,  if  the  deduction  of  consequents  shall  be  the  mea- 
sure of  moral  duties,  then  the  wittiest  disputant  shall  be  the  lawgiver, 
and  logic  will  be  the  legislative,  and  there  wiU  be  no  term  or  end  of 
multiplication  of  laws ;  for  since  all  truth  depends  upon  the  prime 
and  eternal  truth,  and  can  be  derived  from  thence  and  return  thither 
again,  all  actions  whatsoever  that  can  be  in  any  sense  good  or  useful 
will  be  in  all  senses  necessary  and  matter  of  duty.  There  is  a  chain 
of  truths,  and  every  thing  follows  from  every  tlung  if  we  could  find 
it  out :  but  that  cannot  be  the  measure  of  laws,  for  besides  that  a 
thing  is  reasonable,  there  must  be  a  divine  commandment;  and  if  a 
good  reason  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  moral  law,  a  bad  one 
is  not  sufficient  to  declare  it.  That  all  who  are  obliged  by  a  law 
should  at  least  by  interpretation  consent  to  it,  is  said  by  many  to  be 
of  the  law  of  mtart ;  yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  moral  oom- 
i"  [Rom.  xiil  1.]  *  In  hunc  locum,  [horn.  uuiL  torn.  u.  p.  686.] 
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mandment^  that  in  some  very  great  communities  of  men,  the  clergy 
who  are  not  the  ignoblest  part  of  the  people,  have  no  vote  in  making 
laws,  nor  power  to  choose  their  representatives.  Indeed  it  is  very 
reasonable  and  full  of  equity  that  all  states  of  men  who  are  fit  to 
choose  for  others,  should  at  least  be  admitted  to  choose  for  them- 
selves; yet  because  this  relies  not  upon  any  prime  natural  reason 
that  necessarily  infers  it,  but  is  to  be  trusted  to  two  or  three  con- 
sequences and  deductions,  men  have  leave  to  use  their  power,  and 
may  choose  whether  they  will  in  this  thing  use  the  absolute  power 
of  a  prince,  or  the  more  compliant  posture  of  a  father.  This  is  bet* 
ter,  but  that  is  not  evidently  against  a  moral  commmandment. 

§  68.  4)  A  law  that  invades  the  right  of  nature  is  not  always  the 
breach  of  a  moral  commandment.  By  the  law  of  nature  no  man  is 
bound  to  accuse  himself,  but  because  it  is  not  against  the  law  of 
nature  if  he  does,  and  only  against  a  privilege  or.right  of  nature,  a) 
the  complicated  necessities  of  men,  /3)  the  imperfection  of  human 
notices,  y)  and  the  violence  of  suspicion,  5)  and  the  dangers  of  a 
third  person,  c)  or  the  interest  of  the  republic,  0  or  the  concerns  of 
a  prince,  may  make  it  reasonable  that  a  man  be  asked  concerning 
himself,  and  tied  to  give  right  answers.  A  natural  right  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  moral  kw:  but  of  this  I  have  already  spoken  upon 
another  occasion. 

§  69.  5)  £very  consonancy  to  natural  reason  is  not  the  sufficient 
proof  of  a  moral  law ;  for  as  we  say  in  natural  philosophy  that  rh 
<t>v(nKh  and  rh  Kara  ttiv  ^vo-ii;,  Hhings  natural'  and  Hhmgs  accord- 
ing to  nature'  are  not  all  one;  it  is  according  to  nature  that  they 
who  have  the  yellow  jaundice  should  look  of  a  veUow  colour,  but  this 
is  not  a  natural  affection,  but  preternatural  all  the  way.;  so  it  is  in 
moral  instances :  it  is  consonant  to  nature  that  we  should  not  boil  a 
kid  in  her  mother's  miUc,  but  this  makes  no  moral  law,  for  it  is  not 
against  a  natural  law  if  we  do^.  There  are  some  little  rationalities 
and  proportions  and  correspondencies  of  nature  which  are  well  and 
decent  and  pretty,  but  are  not  great  enough  to  establish  a  command- 
ment, or  to  oecome  the  measure  of  eternsd  life  and  death.  Nothing 
less  than  the  value  of  a  man  or  the  concernment  of  a  man  is  the 
subject  of  moral  laws ;  and  God  having  given  to  a  man  reason  to 
live  justly  and  usefully,  soberly  and  religiously,  having  made  these 
reasonable  and  matters  of  conscience  by  a  j^imc  inscription,  hath  by 
such  prime  reasons  relating  to  Gbd  or  man  bound  upon  us  all  moral 
laws.  Man  onlv  is  capable  of  laws,  and  therefore  to  man  only  under 
Qod  can  moral  laws  be  relative. 

§  70.  6)  When  God  gives  a  law  and  adds  a  reason  for  it^  it  is  not 
always  the  signification  of  a  moral  law,  though  the  reason  be  in  itself 
eternal ;  unless  the  reason  itself  be  proper,  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  not  matter  of  empire.  For  example,  when  God  com- 
manded the  people  of  Israel  to  give  the  first-bom  to  Him  or  to  re- 

^  Vid.  Aquinftt  1.  2".  qusit  zcv.  art  2.  [torn,  xi  fol.  205  b.] 
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deem  it,  He  adds  this  reason, ''  I  am  the  Lord'/'  Now  although  this 
reason  be  eternal,  yet  it  is  not  a  proper  reason  for  this,  but  a  reason 
by  which  He  does  or  might  enjoin  all  commandments :  and  it  is  also 
matter  of  empire  and  dominion,  by  which  He  can  remonstrate  His 
absolute  supreme  legislatiye  power,  which  is  reason  sufficient  for  our 
obedience,  but  yet  it  is  extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  the  precept;  and 
therefore  upon  this  account  it  cannot  be  called  moral,  whose  reason 
is  always  natural  proper  and  immediate.  But  yet  even  this  very 
reason  although  it  is  a  matter  of  empire,  yet  when  it  is  put  to  a  com- 
mandment as  a  proper  reason,  and  refers  to  the  matter  of  the  law, 
it  is  a  certain  token  of  morality :  for  thus  this  is  the  preface  or  the 
reason  affixed  to  the  first  commandment,  and  something  like  it  is  in 
the  second  :  for  here  when  God  says, ''  I  am  the  Lord,''  it  is  a  pro- 
per, natural,  essential  reason,  inferring  that  therefore  we  must  haye 
no  other  gods,  nor  to  any  other  thing  that  is  not  God  give  divine 
honour. 

§  71.  7)  When  God  in  the  Old  testament  did  threaten  the  hea- 
thens or  punish  them  for  any  fact,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  argument  to 
conclude  that  fact  to  be  done  against  a  moral  commandment,  unless 
other  things  also  concurred  to  the  demonstration.  This  I  made  to 
appear  in  the  instance  of  some  marriages ;  and  it  relies  upon  tiis 
reason,  because  the  nations  were  obliged  by  the  precepts  of  Noah, 
all  the  instances  or  particulars  of  which  were  not  eternal  in  their 
obligation. 

§  72.  8)  All  the  instances  or  pursuances  of  a  moral  law  are  not 
as  moral  or  necessary  as  their  fountain ;  but  that  moral  law  is  only 
to  be  instanced  in  those  great  lines  of  duty,  which  are  named  or  i^ 
parentl^  designed  in  the  letter  or  analogy  of  the  law.  That  those 
who  minister  at  the  altar  should  be  partakers  of  the  altar,  is  a  moral 
law,  and  a  part  of  natural  and  essential  justice  and  religion :  in  pur- 
suance of  this,  the  priests  did  eat  of  the  sacrifice,  and  were  main- 
tained by  tithes  and  ofierings;  and  thus  this  moral  law  amongst 
them  was  instanced  and  obeyed  :  but  though  these  were  the  ways  in 
which  the  Jews  did  obey  a  moral  law,  yet  these  instances  are  not. 
moral  and  eternal,  because  the  commandment  can  be  performed 
without  them ;  and  though  the  ox  be  muzzled  when  he  treads  out 
the  com,  yet  if  he  eats  his  fill  before  and  after  his  work  there  is  no 
breach  of  the  commandment.  Thus  also  it  is  commanded  that  we 
should  rise  up  to  the  grey  head,  which  is  a  pursuance  of  the  fifth 
commandment;  but  yet  this  expression  of  reverence  to  old  men  is 
neither  necessary  at  all  times,  nor  yet  to  be  done  by  all  persons : 
another  expression  may  do  all  the  duty  that  is  intended,  and  he  that 
with  civil  circumstances  gives  an  alms  to  an  old  beggar  hath  done 
more  regard  to  him  than  he  that  gives  him  a  compliment.  For 
although  moral  commandments  are  sometimes  signifiea  with  the  in- 
vestiture of  drcumstanoes  or  particular  instances,  yet  because  great 

^  [Num.iii.  12,  IS.] 
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reason  is  tiieir  measure,  prime,  natural,  essential  and  concreated  rea- 
son, it  is  easy  to  make  the  separation. 

§  78.  9)  The  strong,  violent,  and  firm  persuasions  of  conscience 
in  single  persons,  or  in  some  communities  of  men,  is  not  a  sufficient 
indication  of  a  moral  law.  .The  weak  brother  of  whom  8.  Paul 
speaks  durst  not  eat  flesh,  but  thought  it  an  impiety  next  to  unpar* 
donable,  but  he  was  abused :  and  there  are  at  this  day  some  persons, 
some  thousands  of  persons  against  whcfae  conscience  it  is  to  dress 
meat  upon  the  Lord's  day,  or  to  use  an  innocent  permitted  recrea- 
tion. Now  when  such  an  opinion  makes  a  sect,  and  this  sect  gets 
firm  confidents  and  zealous  defenders,  in  a  little  time  it  will  dwell 
upon  the  conscience  as  if  it  were  a  native  there,  whereas  it  is  but  a 
pitiful  inmate  and  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

§  74.  10)  The  consonant  practices  of  heathens  in  a  matter  not  ex- 
pressly  commanded  by  God  to  them,  is  no  argument  that  what  they 
did  in  that  instance  was  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  a  duty  of  a  moral 
commandment.  The  heathens  paid  tithes  to  Hercules,  they  kept 
the  seventh  day  sacred, 'they  forbad  their  holy  persons  to  make 
second  marriages;  but  it  wdl  be  too  great  an  easiness  upon  this 
account  to  suppose  these  to  be  matter  of  essential  duty:  not  only 
because  (as  Tertullian"^  observes)  the  devil  was  willing  to  imitate  the 
severity  or  customs  and  rites  of  Ood's  church,  to  m&e  his  own  as- 
semblies the  more  venerable,  symbolical,  alluring  and  persuasive ;  but 
because  the  nations  to  whom  God  commanded  tithes,  sabbaths,  and 
the  like,  had  entercourse  with  many  others,  and  were  famous  in  the 
world  by  blessing  and  miracles,  by  the  laws  and  oracles  of  God,  by 
excellent  government  and  the  best  learnings.  The  Phcenicians  con- 
veyed many  Hebrew  customs  into  Greece,  and  some  learned  persons 
went  to  scnool  in  Palestine,  and  taught  their  own  nation  some  mys- 
teriousnesses  which  themselves  learned  under  the  Jewish  doctors: 
and  when  the  judaizing  Christians  did  pertinaciously  retain  circum- 
cision, they  might  upon  this  ground  have  pretendea  it  to  be  conso- 
nant to  the  law  of  nature ;  because  even  the  gentiles,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Arabians,  all  the  nations  that  descended  firom  Ishmael  and  Esau, 
and  divers  other  nations  their  neighbours  did  use  it.  But  consent  is 
no  argument  when  it  is  nothing  but  imitation. 

§  75. 11)  The  appendent  penalty  of  temporal  death  imposed  by 
God  almighty  upon  the  breakers  of  a  law,  does  not  prove  that  law 
to  be  of  eternal  obligation.  I  instance  in  the  gathering  sticks  upon 
the  sabbath,  the  omitting  circumcision,  the  approaching  a  wife  in 
diebus  pollutionii  ;  all  which  were  made  sacred  by  the  greatest  penalty, 
but  yet  had  not  the  greatest  obligation ;  they  were  not  moral. 

§  76.  12)  When  two  laws  are  in  conflict  and  contest,  and  call  for 
an  impossible  obedience,  one  must  yield  to  the  other;  but  that  which 
must  yield  is  not  moral  and  eternal.  The  observation  of  the  sabbath, 
and  doing  acts  of  charity,  did  often  interfere  in  the  actions  and  oc- 
currences of  our  blessed  Saviour's  life ;  but  the  sabbath  was  always 

•  [Sec  vol.  i.  p.  4.] 
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made  to  yield  to  charily.  Thus  sacrifice  and  mercy,  the  outwaid 
work  and  the  inward,  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  do  often  make  con- 
trary pretensions ;  bat  sacrifice,  and  the  outward  work,  and  the  letter, 
are  to  yield  and  to  comply,  and  therefore  are  but  the  expressions  or 
instances,  or  significations  of  a  moral  duty,  but  of  themselves  have  no 
morality.     This  holds  in  all  instances  and  hath  no  exception. 

§  77.  13)  By  the  not  considering  of  these  measures  a  great  part  of 
mankind  have  been  deceived,  but  they  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
first;  which  because  it  is  also  possible  to  be  mistaken  in  the  applica^ 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  miscarriages  and  confidence  of  some  men,  there- 
fore the  last  resort  of  aU  mond  laws  is  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
testament,  in  which  whatsoever  is  commanded  to  all  mankind  is  either 
moral  in  its  nature  or  is  «o  by  adoption ;  which  last  clause  I  put  in 
by  reason  of  the  sacraments,  and  some  glorious  appendages  of  mo- 
rality and  heroical  acts  of  charity  commanded  by  Christ;  the  obser- 
vation of  which  although  it  be  not  moral,  or  of  prime  natural  neces- 
sity, yet  because  they  are  commanded  by  Ghnst  whose  law  is  to 
oblige  us  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endures,  to  us  Christians 
and  to  all  to  whom  the  notice  of  them  does  arrive,  it  is  all  one  in 
respect  of  our  duty,  and  hath  no  real  difference  in  the  event  of  things. 
But  if  from  the  Old  testament  men  will  (as  it  is  very  often  attempted 
in  several  instances)  endeavour  to  describe  the  measures  of  moral 
laws,  the  former  cautions  are  of  necessary  observation. 


RULE  vn. 

THERE  IS  NO  STATE  OF  MEN  OB  THINGS  BUT  IS  TO  BE  OtJIDBD  BT  THE  FBOFOBr 
TION  OF  SOME  BULB  OB  PBECEPT  IN  THB  CHBISTIAN  LAW. 

§  1.  That  is,  where  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  us  we  may  do  what 
we  please ;  but  where  we  are  tied  up  to  rules  and  measures,  we  have 
no  lawgiver  or  fountain  of  religion  but  God,  who  in  these  last  days 
hath  spoken  to  us  only  by  His  Son,  who  as  Ue  is  supreme  in  all  things, 
so  He  is  every  way  all-sufficient,  and  as  by  Him  only  we  can  be  sav^, 
so  by  Him  only  and  by  His  spirit  we  must  be  governed.  To  this  pur- 
)X)se  we  believe  that  He  hath  taught  us  all  His  Father's  will :  He  ia 
*'  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith »","  and  therefore  to  Him  and  to 
an  obedience  to  Him  we  must  bring  our  understanding;  we  pray  that 
His  "  will  may  be  done  here  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  and  therefore  He  is 
perfectly  to  rule  our  wills  here,  for  we  are  sure  He  does  rule  all  above : 
we  have  no  lawgiver  but  Him,  no  rule  but  His  will,  no  revelation 
of  His  will  but  in  His  word ;  and  besides  this  we  have  no  certain 
place  where  we  can  set  our  foot.  The  laws  of  the  Jews  were  either 
for  them  and  their  proselytes  alone,,  or  were  adopted  into  the  chiis- 

-  [Hcb.  Mi.  2.] 
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tian  code ;  light  reason  gives  measiures  for  things^  but  of  itself  makes 
no  laws  unless  it  be  condacted  by  a  competent  authority.  The  pro- 
phets  were  either  expounders  of  Hoses'  law^  or  preachers  evangelical; 
that  is^  either  they  called  to  obedience  in  things  not  moral,  or  if  they 
did,  they  oidy  spake  the  sermons  of  the  gos{>el;  and  whatsoever  was 
excellent  in  all  the  world  was  but  a  derivation  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  eternal  Father;  and  all  tins  was  united  into  a  system  of  holy 
precepts  at  the  appearing  of  the  eternal  Son :  and  since  ^  there  is  no 
name  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be  saved  but  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  V  and  He  saves  us  not  only  by  procuring  pardon  for  them,  but 
by  turning  us  from  our  iniquities,  by  efforming  us  anew,  by  reform- 
ing whatsoever  was  amiss  in  manners  and  persuasion,  by  conforming 
us  to  the  similitude  of  the  holiness  and  perfections  of  God,  and  brings 
us  to  glory  by  the  ways  and  methods  of  grace,  that  is,  never  leaves 
us  tiU  our  graces  are  perfect  and  even  with  eternal  felicities;  it  fol- 
lows that  we  must  go  to  Him,  that  He  must  teach  us  and  guide  us, 
that  He  must  govern  us  and  persuade  us,  that  His  laws  must  be  our 
measures.  His  wisdom  must  be  our  slnr.  His  promises  our  aims,  and 
we  may  as  well  say  there  can  be  two  principles  as  that  besides  Him 
there  can  be  any  eternal  and  supreme  lawgiver.  One  is  more  than 
all  the  numbers  of  the  world. 

§  2.  And  if  we  look  into  the  nature  of  His  laws,  we  shall  handle 
this  truth  as  the  people  on  mount  Sinai  did  see  thunder :  all  excel- 
lencies have  as  perfect  unity  as  any  one  hath ;  and  there  can  be  but 
one  justice,  and  it  is  the  same  grace  of  mercy  which  dwells  in  the 
bowels  of  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  the  world ;  and  of  temper- 
ance there  can  be  but  one  general  measure,  and  unchastity  is  a  cer- 
tain prevarication  of  one  excellency  that  is  known  to  all  the  world ; 
and  as  for  religion,  since  there  is  but  one  God,  and  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  Himself  pleased,  and  to  convey  His  blessings  to  us  by 
what  mediator  and  by  what  instruments  Himself  shall  elect,  there 
can  be  in  these  things  no  variety,  unless  there  be  a  plain  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  the  divine  appointment.  All  the  duty  of  mankind 
is  in  religion,  justice,  and  sobriety;  and  in  all  these  things  God  by 
Jesus  Christ  hath  given  us  many  laws,  and  besides  them  He  hath 
given  us  no  other,  we  have  but  one  Lord,  and  therefore  but  one  law- 
giver and  measure  of  justice :  we  have  but  one  faith,  and  therefore 
but  one  religion ;  we  have  but  one  baptism,  or  solemnity  of  renun- 
ciation of  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil,  and  therefore  but  one 
rule  for  our  comportment ;  one  measure  of  sobriety  according  to  the 
unity  of  our  nature,  which  being  made  after  the  image  of  God  is 
one  as  God  is  one.  If  therefore  our  blessed  Lord  be  a  perfect  law- 
giver. His  law  alone  must  be  the  measure  of  our  duty  and  obedi- 
ence; but  if  He  be  not  a  perfect  lawgiver,  whither  shall  we  go  to 
understand  the  will  of  God?  "Master,  whither  shall  we  gor  for 
thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,"  said  S.  Peter* ;  there's  the  ques- 

•  [AcU  iv.  12.]  •  [John  vi.  68.] 
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tion  and  the  answer  too^  and  they  together  make  the  argoment  a 
demonstration.  For  if  we  can  obtain  eternal  life  by  the  words  of 
Christy  then  they  contain  in  them  the  whole  will  of  God;  for  he  that 
fails  in  one  is  imperfect  and  loses  all;  and  therefore  in  the  words  of 
Christ  there  is  a  perfect  provision  for  an  entire  obedience^  because 
they  are  a  sufficient  way  to  life  eternal. 

§  3.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is^  that  all  the  measures  of 
good  and  evil  must  be  taken  by  the  evai^ical  lines.    Nothing  is 
to  be  condemned  which  Christ  permits,  and  nothing  is  to  be  per- 
mitted which  He  condemns.    For  this  is  the  great  prerogative  and 
perfection  of  Christ's  law  above  that  of  Moses,  some  things  by  Moses 
were  permitted  for  necessity,  and  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts ;  thus  divorces  and  polygamy  became  legally  innocent,  because 
a  perfect  law  was  too  hard  for  that  people,  and  like  a  yoke  upon  a 
young  ox  would  have  galled  them,  not  subdued  them ;  and  if  he  had 
strained  too  hard,  the  silver  cords  of  discipline  would  have  been  first 
broken  and  then  despised.    But  when  Christ  came  He  gave  perfect 
laws,  and  more  perfect  graces ;  He  made  the  capacities  of  His  obedi- 
ence larger,  and  fitted  the  law  and  the  subject  by  even  and  natural 
and  gracious  proportions,  and  permitted  nothing  which  His  Father 
loved  not ;  and  now  '  every  plant  that  God  hath  not  planted  must 
be  rooted  up  ^  ;^  and  therefore  this  law  must  needs  be  absolute,  and 
alone,  and  unalterable,  and  perfect,  and  for  ever :  and  tliis  appears 
infinitely  upon  this  account,  that  although  our  nature  is  such  that  it 
will  always  be  growing  in  this  world  towards  perfection,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  imperfect,  and  our  obedience  will  be  imperfect;  yet 
even  this  Christ  does  not  allow  or  positively  permit,  but  commands 
us  to  be  perfect,  that  is,  to  go  on  towards  it,  to  allow  nothing  to  our- 
selves either  of  crime  or  of  suspicion,  to  be  perfect  in  our  desires,  to 
be  restless  in  our  endeavours,  to  be  assiduous  in  our  prayers,  never  to 
think  we  have  comprehended,  never  to  say  it  is  enough  :  and  if  our 
blessed  Master  does  not  allow  of  any  imperfection  of  degrees,  but 
thrusts  the  most  imperfect  forwards  to  perfection,  it  must  be  certain 
that  in  His  provisions  and  His  laws  there  can  be  no  imperfection, 
but  He  hath  taken  care  for  all  things  on  which  eternity  depends, 
and  in  which  God  is  to  be  glorified  and  obeyed.     And  therefore  in 
no  case  can  it  be  allowed  to  any  man,  or  to  any  company  of  men,  to 
do  any  thing  which  is  not  there  permitted. 

Quest. 

§  4.  Upon  the  account  of  this  rule  it  is  to  be  enquired  whether  it 
can  be  lawful  for  a  prince  or  republic  to  permit  any  thing  for  the 
public  necessities  of  the  people  which  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

§  6.  To  this  I  answer  with  a  distinction,  that  if  the  question  be 
whether  in  any  cases  there  may  be  actual  impunity,  there  is  no  per- 

»  [Matt.  XV.  15.] 
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adventure  but  there  may ;  for  sometimes  it  is  necessary,  ais  when  a 
mnltitude  sins,  for  then  the  remedy  is  much  worse  than  the  disease^ 
and  to  cat  off  all  would  effect  ui  nemorit  quern  peccmse  pcmiteat^ ; 
there  would  be  justice  without  discipline,  and  government  without 
subjects,  and  a  cure  without  remedy.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
princes  in  the  mutinies  of  armies  or  in  the  rebellion  of  their  people 
use  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  offenders,  or  decimate  the  legions,  as 
Gesar  and  Germanicus  did  :  but  if  it  be  part  of  the  people,  though 
a  considerable  part,  and  the  action  highly  criminal,  we  find  great  ex- 
amples that  executions  have  been  done  by  subjeci9,  by  the  innocent 
part,  and  then  all  the  offenders  suffered.  Thus  it  happened  in  the 
mntiny  of  Gsecina's  legions  and  their  defection  to  the  iJbii,  the  in- 
nocent part  cut  off  all  the  rebels :  and  thus  it  was  commanded  by 
Moses  who  punished  all  them  who  worshipped  the  golden  calf  by 
the  sword  of  the  Levites ;  he  set  every  mau^s  hand  against  his  brother^ 
and  none  of  the  criminals  did  escape.  But  sometimes  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  punish  all ;  and  very  often  the  evil  would  be  more  than  the 
good.  For  in  all  penal  laws  and  inflictions  although  there  be  much 
of  vindictive  justice,  yet  this  justice  is  but  a  handmaid  to  government 
and  correction.  When  revenge  is  not  also  discipline,  then  it  is  no 
government,  unless  tyranny  be  the  name  of  it.  So  that  in  such 
cases,  it  may  be  lawful  to  spare  some  who  need  it  indeed  but  deserve 
it  not. 

§  6.  But  if  by  impunity  be  meant  a  legal  impunity,  it  must  either 
mean  that  a  law  shall  warrant  the  action,  or  that  it  shall  beforehand 
promise  indemnity :  if  it  warrant  the  action,  which  the  evangelical 
law  hath  forbidden,  it  is  like  the  laws  of  Omri^  it  is  statutum  non 
banum^,  and  erects  a  government  against  the  law  of  Christ ;  if  it  con- 
demns the  action  but  promises  indemnity,  it  disparages  itself,  and 
confesses  its  own  weakness :  but  as  the  first  can  never  be  lawful,  so 
neither  can  the  second  ever  be  made  so  but  with  these  cautious. 


CAUnONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  CIVIL  PERMISSIONS  OF  AN  UNLAWFUL 
ACT  OR  STATE. 

§7.1)  That  the  thing  so  permitted  be  in  the  present  constitution 
of  affairs  necessary,  and  yet  will  not  be  without  the  evil  appendage. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  that  in  all  communities  of  men  there  be  borrowing 
and  lending ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  without  usury,  the  commonwealth 
might  promise  not  to  punish  it,  though  of  itself  it  were  uncharitable 
and  consequently  unlawful.  For  it  is  either  lawful,  or  else  it  is  un- 
lawfiil,  for  being  against  justice  or  against  charity.  If  it  be  against 
jostice,  the  commonwealth  by  permitting  it  makes  it  just :  for  as  it 
18  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  the  decree  of  God  doth  establish  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night  for  ever;  but  the  sun  by  looking  on  a 

»  [rid.  S.  Aug.  ep.  c— t.  ii.  col.  270.]      «  [Mic.  yi.  16.]      '  [Esek.  xx.  25.]   . 
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point  not  only  signifies  but  also  makes  the  little  portions  of  time 
and  divides  them  into  hours ;  but  men  coming  with  their  little  arts 
and  instruments  make  them  to  be  understood,  and  so  become  the 
sun's  interpreters :  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  justice,  whose  great  return 
and  firm  establishments  are  made  by  God,  and  some  rules  given  for 
the  great  measures  of  it ;  and  we  from  His  laws  know  just  and  unjust 
as  we  understand  day  and  night :  but  the  laws  of  princes,  and  the 
contracts  of  men,  like  the  sun,  make  the  little  measures  and  divide 
the  great  proportions  into  minutes  of  justice  and  fair  entercourse ; 
and  the  divines  aud  lawyers  go  yet  lower,  and  they  become  expounders 
of  those  measures,  and  set  up  dials  and  instruments  of  notice  by 
which  we  understand  the  proportion  and  obligations  of  the  law  and 
the  lines  of  justice :  just  and  unjust  we  love  or  hate  respectively  by 
our  warrant  from  God ;  and  from  Him  also  we  are  taught  to  make 
the  general  lines  of  it;  as  Do  what  you  would  be  done  to,  Bestore 
the  pledge.  Hurt  no  man,  Bob  not  your  neighbour  of  his  rights. 
Make  no  fraudulent  contracts,  no  unjust  bargains :  but  then  what 
are  his  rights  and  what  are  not,  what  is  fraudulent  and  what  is  fair, 
in  what  he  hath  power,  in  what  he  hath  none,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  of  men.  So  that  if  a  commonwealth  permits  an  usurarions 
exchange  or  contract,  it  is  not  unjust,  because  the  laws  are  the  par- 
ticular measures  of  justice  and  contracts,  and  therefore  may  well 
promise  impunity  where  she  makes  innocence  (as  to  the  matter  of  jus- 
tice.) But  if  usuiy  be  unlawful  because  it  is  uncharitable,  then  when 
it  becomes  necessary  it  is  also  charitable  comparatively ;  and  as  to 
charity  no  man  by  the  laws  of  God  is  to  be  compelled  (because  it  is 
not  charity  if  it  be  compelled,  for  God  accepts  not  an  unwilling  giver, 
and  it  is  not  charity  but  an  act  of  obedience  and  poUtical  duty  when 
by  laws  men  are  constrained  to  make  levies  for  the  poor,)  so  much 
less  can  they  be  compelled  to  measures  and  degrees  of  charity :  and 
if  to  lend  upon  usury  be  better  than  not  to  lend  at  all,  it  is  in  some 
sense  a  chanty  to  do  so ;  and  if  it  be  when  it  will  not  be  otherwise, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  prince  that  allows  indemnity  is  not 
to  be  damnified  himself.  I  instanced  in  this,  but  in  all  things  else 
where  there  is  the  same  reason  there  is  the  same  conclusion. 

§  8.  2)  Impunity  may  be  promised  to  any  thing  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Christ,  if  it  be  in  sucn  cases  in  which  the  subject  matter  is 
disputable  and  tmcertain  whether  it  be  so  or  no ;  then  it  may.  Thus 
it  happens  in  questions  of  religion,  in  which  it  is  certain  there  are 
many  resolutions  against  the  truth  of  God ;  but  yet  they  may  be 
permitted,  because  when  they  are  probably  disputed,  no  man  is  fit  to 
punish  the  error  but  he  who  is  certain,  and  can  make  it  appear  so  to 
others,  that  himself  is  not  deceived. 

§  9.  3)  Whatsoever  is  against  the  law  of  Clirist  in  any  instance 
may  not  be  directly  permitted  for  the  obtaining  a  greater  good,  but 
may  for  the  avoiding  of  a  greater  evil  which  is  otherwise  indeclinable. 
If  a  prince  be  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  suffering  the  doctrine  of 
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transubstantiation  is  against  the  laws  and  words  of  Christ  it  may  not 
be  suffered^  though  the  parties  interested  promise  to  my  ail  the  gabels 
of  the  nation  and  raise  an  army  to  defend  it :  but  if  a  rebellion  can- 
not otherwise  be  appeased  it  is  lawful;  not  only  upon  many  other 
accounts  which  are  appendent  to  the  subject  matter^  but  because 
when  two  evils  are  before  me,  neither  of  winch  is  of  my  procuring,  I 
am  innocent  if  I  suffer  either,  and  I  am  prudent  if  I  choose  the  least, 
and  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime  because  i  am  but  a  suffering  person : 
but  if  I  do  it  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  I  choose  the  evil  directly, 
because  I  am  not  forced  to  pursue  the  greater  good ;  I  can  be  with- 
out it,  and  although  I  may  choose  the  least  evil  because  I  cannot 
avoid  that  or  a  greater,  yet  when  the  question  is  whether  I  shall 
permit  an  evil  or  lose  an  advantage,  I  may  escape  all  evil  at  no 
greater  price  than  by  losing  that  advantage :  so  that  here  is  no  ex- 
cuse because  there  is  no  necessity ;  and  in  the  matters  of  duly,  no 
good  can  make  recompence  for  doing  any  evil,  but  the  suffering  of  a 
greater  evil  is  highly  paid  for  by  the  avoiding  of  a  greater. 

§  10.  4)  When  any  such  evil  against  the  laws  of  Christ  is  per- 
mitted, the  evil  itself  must  be  so  reproved,  that  the  forced  impunity 
may  not  give  so  much  encouragement  to  the  crime  as  the  cen- 
sure must  abate.  The  reason  is,  no  evil  must  be  done  at  any 
price,  and  we  must  rather  lose  our  life  than  cause  our  brother  to 
offend;  and  if  each  man  is  bound  to  this,  then  every  man  is  bound 
to  it.  But  because  impunity  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  sin, 
and  next  to  the  pleasure  or  interest  of  it,  is  the  great^t  temptation, 
care  must  be  taken  that  what  serves  the  interest  of  the  republic  may 
not  deceive  the  interest  of  souls ;  and  this  being  the  greatest  ought 
infinitely  to  be  preferred,  and  therefore  unless  something  be  directly 
done  that  may  be  sufBcient  security  against  the  probable  danger,  no 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  served  against  it,  because  none 
is  sufficient  to  be  put  in  balance  against  one  souU 

§  11.  5)  This  impunity  (especially  if  it  be  in  the  matter  of  sobriety) 
muk  not  be  perpetual,  but  for  a  time  only,  and  must  be  rescinded  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Thus  S.  Austin  when  he  complained  of  the 
infinite  number  of  ceremonies  which  loaded  the  church,  and  made  her 
condition  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  Jews  under  the  levitical 
yoke,  adds  this  withal,  that  this  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  than 
till  there  was  a  possibility  to  reform.  And  when  S.  Qregory  had 
sent  Augustine  the  monk  to  convert  the  Saxons,  he  gave  him  advice 
not  to  press  them  at  first  too  passionately  to  quit  their  undcoent  mar- 
riages, which  by  their  long  customs  and  the  interest  of  their  families 
they  would  be  too  apt  to  hold  too  pertinaciously  and  with  inconveni- 
ence, but  afterwards  it  would  be  done. 

§  12.  6)  Till  the  impunity  can  be  taken  away,  it  were  an  act  of 
prudence  and  piety,  and  (in  many  cases)  of  dut^,  to  discountenance 
the  sin  by  collateral  and  indirect  punishmente.  Thus  the  old  Bomana 
confined  their  Utpanaria  to  the  outer  part  of  the  city.    It  was  a  sum* 
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mcenium,  and  their  impure  women  had  a  name  of  disgrace^  and  a 
yellow  veil  was  their  cognizance ;  and  so  the  Jews  are  used  in  some 
places :  but  thus  we  find  that  S.  Paul  and  the  apostles  tolerated  those 
Christians  which  from  among  their  own  nation  gave  up  their  names 
to  Christ,  who  yet  were  polygamists,  or  which  was  equivalent  had 
married  a  second  wife  their  first  being  living  and  divorced ;  but 
although  this  could  not  well  be  avoid^,  lest  they  should  be  ve3ced 
into  apostasy,  and  their  judaical  hardness  of  heart  was  not  yet  in- 
tenerated  sufficiently  by  the  softer  and  sweeter  sermons  of  the  gospel ; 
but  yet  to  represent  their  dislike  of  such  marriages  which  they  were 
forced  to  tolerate  they  forbad  such  persons  to  be  taken  into  their 
clergy,  so  punishing  such  persons  by  a  privation  of  honour  whom 
they  could  not  punish  by  a  direct  infliction  of  censures,  or  separation 
from  their  wives. 

§  18.  7)  In  all  such  tolerations  of  evil,  the  secular  interest  must 
be  apparently  separate  and  declared  to  stand  far  off  from  anv  thing 
of  the  religion ;  and  the  consciences  permitted  to  stand  or  fiill  under 
them,  who  are  to  take  care  of  them  and  answer  for  them.  The  per- 
mission by  the  civil  power  is  not  to  rescue  them  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical rod ;  for  it  being  a  matter  of  civil  interest  is  not  to  derive  any 
countenance  from  religion,  so  much  as  accidentally ;  for  no  powers  of 
man  can  forbid  the  servants  of  Christ  to  preach  His  law,  to  declare 
His  will,  and  to  get  subjects  to  His  kingdom,  and  to  turn  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  way ;  if  they  do,  they  must  not  be  obeyed^ 
but  God  must,  and  if  they  die  for  it  they  are  well  enough. 

§  14.  But  now  against  the  doctrine  of  the  rule  many  things  may 
be  objected,  for  there  seem  many  things  and  great  cases  to  be  for 
which  the  laws  of  the  holy  Jesus  have  made  no  provision.  I  in- 
stance in  a  veiy  great  one,  that  is,  the  whole  state  of  war,  and  all 
the  great  case  and  incidents  of  it.  For  since  it  is  disputable  whether 
Christianity  allows  of  war,  and  it  is  not  disputable  but  very  certain 
that  it  speaks  nothing  of  it  expressly,  neither  gives  any  cautions  con- 
cerning it  in  particular,  it  will  seem  to  be  a  casus  omissus  in  the  law. 
To  this  there  may  be  many  considerations  offered. 

OF  THB  MEASURES  OF  WAA  BY  CHRIST'S  LAW. 

§  16. 1)  If  it  be  said  that  all  war  is  unlawful,  against  the  analogy 
and  against  many  express  lines  of  our  religion ;  it  is  indeed  a  short 
way  of  answering  this  difficulty,  but  will  involve  the  whole  christian 
world  in  many  more :  but  of  this  in  the  following  numbers  I  shall 
give  accounts. 

§  16.  2)  If  it  be  said  that  Christianity  leaves  that  matter  of  war 
wholly  to  be  conducted  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations ;  we  shall 
find  that  this  will  entangle  the  whole  enquiry,  but  we  shall  never 
come  to  any  certainty.    For  if  the  christian  law  be  (as  I  have  proved) 
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a  perfect  digest  of  the  natural  law^  to  say  the  afiairs  of  war  are  to  be 
condacted  by  the  laws  of  nature^  is  not  to  put  them  from  being  de- 
termined bj  the  christian  law,  because  they  are  the  same ;  and  if  in 
the  law  of  Christ  there  be  no  rules  of  war,  neither  can  there  be  any 
in  nature.  But  besides  this,  if  the  laws  of  nature  which  concern  war 
be  not  set  down  in  the  cospel  and  writings  of  the  New  testament, 
but  that  we  be  sent  to  look  fer  them  in  the  tables  of  our  own  hearts, 
in  which  some  things  are  disordered  by  passion  and  many  more  are 
"Written  there  by  interest,  and  some  by  custom,  and  others  by  educa- 
tion,  and  amongst  men  these  are  the  authors  of  contrary  inscriptions ; 
we  shall  find  the  law  of  nature  a  strange  thing  by  that  time  we  have 
drawn  it  from  thence  only,  and  looked  over  it  to  find  some  rules  of 
war,  whose  whole  being  is  veiy  much  against  the  excellent  and  per- 
fective laws  of  nature. 

§  17.  S)  If  it  be  said  that  war  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  measures 
of  peace,  we  speak  what  is  impossible  to  be  true :  for  ifUer  anna  silent 
leges;  not  only  because  the  sword  is  licentious  and  impudent,  but 
b^use  the  cases  of  peace  and  war  are  wholly  different. 

§  18.  4)  If  it  be  said  that  right  reason  must  be  the  measures ;  I 
answer,  that  if  right  reason  could  be  heard  possibly  there  would  be 
no  war  at  all :  and  since  one  part  begins  the  war  against  reason,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  for  any  reason  that  can  be  urged  shall  lose  his  ad- 
vantage. But  besides  this  who  shall  be  judge  P  whose  reason  shall 
role  P  whose  arguments  shall  prevail  P  and  will  he  who  is  minor  in 
eansa  be  minor  inpralio,  he  wno  hath  the  worst  at  the  dispute  yield 
also  in  the  fight?  and  are  not  the  jmgnacissimi,  the  fighting  men, 
such  as  will  hear  and  understand  the  least  reason  ? 

§  19.  5)  Some  will  have  the  law  of  nations  to  be  the  measure  of 
war;  and  possibly  it  might  if  there  were  a  digest  of  them,  and  a 
compulsory  to  enforce  them :  but  there  being  neither,  they  are  un- 
certain what  th^  are,  and  are  admitted  with  variety  and  by  accident, 
and  they  shall  oblige  strangers  when  the  men  are  conquered,  and  sub- 
jects by  the  will  of  the  prince ;  that  is,  the  measures  of  war  shall  be 
the  edicts  of  any  single  general  and  nothing  else. 

§  20.  In  the  midst  of  these  oppositions  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
something  certain ;  but  that  which  can  most  be  relied  upon  is  this, 
that  christian  religion  hath  made  no  particular  provisions  for  the 
conduct  of  war  under  a  proper  title,  because  it  hath  so  commanded 
all  the  actions  of  men,  hath  so  ordered  the  religion,  so  taken  care  that 
men  shall  be  just,  and  do  no  wrong,  hath  given  laws  so  perfect,  rules 
80  excellent,  threatenings  so  severe,  promises  so  glorious,  that  there 
can  be  nothing  wanting  towards  the  peace  and  felicity  of  mankind 
bat  the  wills  of  men.  If  men  be  subjects  of  Christ's  law,  they  can 
never  go  to  war  with  each  other ;  but  when  they  are  out  of  the  state 
of  laws  and  peace,  they  fall  into  the  state  of  war,  which  being  con- 
trary to  peace,  is  dso  without  all  laws.  So  that  the  injurious  person 
is  not  to  enquire  how  to  conduct  his  war,  for  he  is  gone  beyond  all 
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law,  into  a  state  of  things  where  laws  are  of  no  valae;  but  for  the 
injuied  person,  he  is  just  so  to  comport  himself  as  he  can,  having  one 
measure  of  action,  and  another  of  defence. 

§  21.  For  his  defence,  it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  laws,  but  by 
privileges :  that  is,  things  being  gone  beyond  the  laws  of  nature,  he 
IS  left  to  his  natural  powers  and  defences ;  and  is  to  do  this  without 
any  other  limit,  but  that  he  defend  himself  and  his  relatives  and  drive 
away  the  injury.  That  is,  there  being  no  law  of  GK)d  to  forbid  him 
to  defend  himself,  he  is  at  his  liberty  which  naturally  every  man 
hath :  Hoc  et  ratio  doctis,  et  necemtas  barbaris,  et  nu>9  geniibusj  ei 
/eria  natura  ipsa  proMcripni,  ut  omnem  semper  vim  quaeunque  ope 
possewt,  a  corpore,  a  capite,  a  vita  sua  propulsarent ' :  '  the  learned  are 
taught  by  reason,  the  barbarous  nations  by  necessity,  the  civQ  by 
cus^m,  the  very  beasts  also  by  nature,  to  defend  their  head,  their 
body^  their  life  from  all  injury  by  all  means.'  For  Ood  hath  nowhere 
forbidden  that  a  man  shall  be  defended, 

Armaque  in  armatos  sumere  jura  ainunt*, 

'we  may  put  on  armour  to  defend  us  against  an  armed  malice :'  He  hath 
indeed  forbidden  private  revenges,  b^use  those  are  entrusted  to  the 
laws  and  public  persons ;  but  when  a  single  person  is  injured  he  can 
defend  himself  or  crave  the  natronage  of  princes  and  the  laws ;  but 
when  public  interests  are  violated,  when  lungdoms  and  communities 
of  men  and  princes  are  injured,  there  is  no  law  to  defend  them,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  force ;  for  force  is  the  defensative  of  all  laws ; 
and  when  all  laws  are  injured,  there  can  be  no  way  to  reduce  men  to 
reason  but  by  making  them  fed  the  evils  of  unreasonableness.  If 
this  were  not  so,  then  all  commonwealths  were  in  a  worse  state  of 
affairs  than  single  persons;  for  princes  are  to  defend  each  single 
person,  and  the  laws  are  to  secure  them ;  but  if  the  laws  themselves 
be  not  defended,  no  single  person  can  be;  and  if  they  could,  much 
rather  should  all.  Whatsoever  is  absolutely  necessary  is  certainly 
lawful;  and  since  Christ  has  nowhere  forbidden  kings  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  people  against  violence,  in  this  case  there  is  no 
law  at  aU  to  be  considered,  since  there  is  a  right  of  nature  which  no 
law  of  Gbd  hath  restrained,  and  by  that  right  all  men  are  equal ; 
and  therefore  if  they  be  not  safe  from  injury,  it  is  their  own  fault  or 
their  own  unhappiness ;  they  may  if  they  will,  and  if  they  can ;  and 
they  have  no  measures  in  this  but  that  they  take  care  they  be  defended 
and  quit  firom  the  danger,  and  no  more.  The  jus  natura,  the  rightu 
and  liberties,  the  equalities  and  privileges  of  nature,  are  the  warrant 
of  the  defence,  or  rather  there  needs  no  warrant  where  there  is  no 
law  at  all :  but  this  right  of  nature  is  the  measure  ctf  the  defence ; 
we  may  be  defended  as  much  as  we  need. 

§  22.  But  then  if  it  be  enquired,  what  is  the  measure  of  actions 
which  must  be  done  in  the  conduct  of  the  defence  by  the  injured 
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prince  or  republic,  and  how  shall  they  be  measured  if  Christ  inf^  His 
laws  hath  made  no  provisions  and  described  no  rules;  I  answer/ that 
the  measures  of  action  in  public  aie  no  other  than  the  measures  of 
the  private,  the  same  rule  of  justice  is  to  be  between  princes  and 
between  private  persons :  they  also  must  do  as  they  would  be  done 
to ;  they  must  keep  covenants,  perform  their  words,  hurt  no  innocent 

Eerson  whom  they  can  preserve,  and  yet  preserve  themselves;  they  must 
eep  themselves  within  the  limits  oi  a  just  defence ;  and  as  in  private 
contentions  and  repetitions  of  our  right  we  must  look  after  justice, 
but  do  notlung  against  charity,  we  must  defend  our  rights,  but  do 
the  adversary  no  wrong,  and  by  no  vexatious  measures  secure  our 
own  interest  and  destroy  his  just  right  in  an  unnecessary  conduct  of 
our  own,  so  it  is  with  princes :  he  that  is  injured  may  drive  away  the 
injury,  he  may  fight  against  invaders,  he  may  divert  the  war  if  it  be 
necessary ;  but  he  may  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  the 
peaceable  counttymen  ^ith  the  fighting  soldiers :  and  nothing  can 
legitimate  that  but  an  absolute  necessity,  that  is,  it  must  not  be  done 
at  all  when  it  can  be  understood  and  when  it  can  be  avoided ;  and 
there  is  no  direct  action  of  war  but  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  necessity  and 
justice  and  charity,  and  in  these  there  is  no  variety  of  the  rule,  and 
no  change  except  what  is  made  by  the  subject  matter,  which  must  be 
made  to  combine  with  the  measures  of  justice  and  charity  by  the  in- 
struments of  reason  and  customs  and  public  fame,  and  all  the  mea- 
sures of  wise  and  good  men. 

§  23.  Wars  are  so  to  be  managed  as  private  contentions  are,  and 
there  are  the  same  rules  for  both,  that  is,  when  they  are  e(}uals ;  but 
if  it  be  a  war  betwixt  subject  and  superior,  it  is  on  the  pnnce's  part 
to  be  conducted  as  other  acts  of  public  justice :  when  a  single  exe- 
cutioner can  punish  offenders,  that  is  enough ;  if  one  cannot,  more 
must,  for  it  is  every  man's  interest  that  the  injurious  should  be 
punished;  and  he  that  can  raise  the  country  troops  by  law  to  assist 
the  executions  of  justice,  may  raise  all  the  troops  of  his  kingdom  to 
do  the  same  duty  when  there  is  a  greater  necessity.  But  for  the 
subjects  who  take  up  arms  against  their  superior,  there  is  no  answer 
to  be  given  by  what  measures  they  must  conduct  their  arms,  there  is 
no  measure  at  all  for  them  but  one,  to  lay  them  down  and  never  to 
take  them  up  again.  For  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  wise  and  a 
holy  lawgiver  should  give  rules  for  the  bandiUi  to  manage  their  vio- 
lences, or  the  Circassians  how  to  conduct  their  plunder  and  their 
robberies.  Christ  never  gave  any  laws  concerning  rebels,  but  obedi- 
ence and  repentance;  and  for  just  wars,  that  is,  the  defensive  wars 
of  princes  (for  there  is  no  other  just  but  what  is  defensive  directly  or 
by  a  just  equivalency)  Christ  hath  given  no  other  laws  but  the  same 
by  which  single  persons  in  their  contentions  or  differences  are  to  be 
conducted :  and  thus  also  S.  John  the  baptist^  gave  the  same  mea- 
sures to  the  soldiers  which  contain  every  man's  duty ;  "  Do  violence 

«  [Luke  iii.  14.] 
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to  no  man/'  "and  be  content  with  your  wages."  For  war  is  the 
contention  of  many  :  and  as  it  is  in  social  contracts  which  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  justice  as  private  merchandise,  so  it  is  in  social 
contentions ;  for  in  this  case,  two  and  two  thousand  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  rule,  but  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  matter. 

Quest. 

§  24.  But  upon  this  instance  it  is  seasonable  to  enquire  whether 
the  precedents  of  the  Old  testament  be  so  imitable  by  them  that  go 
to  war  that  they  can  pass  into  a  law,  or  if  not,  yet  whether  they  are 
safe  or  no. 

§  25.  The  question  though  instanced  in  the  matter  of  war,  yet  is  of 
use  in  all  affairs  whatsoever ;  because  there  are  divers  portions  ot 
mankind  a)  who  think  every  thing  is  imitable  which  they  find  done 
in  the  scriptures,  and  fi)  notliing  safe  or  warrantable  that  is  not. 
These  being  their  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  have  great  influence 
into  the  questions  of  conscience,  and  therefore  are  to  be  established 
upon  certain  rules. 


OF  THE  NEGATIVE  MEASURES  OF  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

§  26.  1)  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  not  eveiy  thing  done  in  the 
Old  testament  is  a  warrant  for  us :  I  instance  in  all  the  injustices 
and  violences,  rapines,  and  open  prevarications  of  natural  rights,  con- 
cerning which  there  needs  no  further  disquisition ;  but  we  are  to 
keep  ourselves  to  the  rule,  that  is,  to  Ood's  measures  not  to  man's, 
non  qua  itur,  sed  qua  eundum^  ;  and  we  must  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil,  Arffumentum pessimi  turba  est:  qu^Bramus  quid  optimum 
factum  sit,  non  quid  usitatimmum;  et  quid  nos  in  possessiane  felici- 
tatis  aterna  constituat,  non  qriid  vulgo  veritatis  pessimo  interpreti 
probatum  sit ' :  '  the  crowd  is  the  worst  argument  in  the  world  :  let 
us  enquire  not  what  is  most  usual  but  what  is  most  excellent ;  let  us 
look  after  those  things  which  may  place  us  in  the  bosom  of  beati- 
tude, not  those  which  can  tune  with  the  common  voices,  which  are 
the  worst  interpreters  of  truth  in  the  whole  world :'  and  therefore 
that  some  persons  were  recorded  in  the  scriptures  is  no  hallowing  of 
the  fact,  but  serves  other  ends  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  in  this 
there  is  no  question. 

§  27.  2)  The  actions  of  good  men  in  scriptures  are  not  a  compe- 
tent warrant  for  our  imitation,  not  only  when  they  are  reproved,  but 
even  when  they  are  set  down  without  censure.  The  reasons  are 
plain,  a)  because  all  the  stories  of  the  Bible  are  not  intended  to  be 
sermons ;  and  '  the  word  of  God  is  useful  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  exhortation  and  for  information^;'  not  every  comma  and  period 

*  Seneca  de  vita  beata,  cap.  L  [torn.  L  .      *  [ibid.,  cap.  2.  p.  527.] 
p.  626.]  f  [2  Tim.  iii.  16.] 
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for  every  one  of  these  purposes^  for  they  are  contraiy,  but  in  the  whole 
there  is  enoagh  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect^  and  readily  instructed 
to  every  good  work,  to  every  holy  purpose.  Therefore  as  we  must 
not  imitate  the  adultery  and  murder  of  David^  which  are  expressly 
condemned,  so  neither  may  we  dissemble  madness  as  he  did  at  Ghith% 
nor  persuade  another  to  tell  a  lie  for  us  as  he  did  to  Jonathan^  that 
he  should  say  he  was  gone  to  Bethlehem  when  he  went  but  into  the 
fields,  and  to  pretend  sacrifice  when  it  was  a  verv  flight.  j3)  Because 
everv  man  is  a  liar,  and  therefore  unless  himself  walks  r^ularly  he 
can  be  no  rule  to  us.  y)  Every  servant  of  Qod  was  bound  up  by 
severe  measures,  and  by  His  rule  he  was  to  take  account  of  his  own 
actions,  and  therefore  so  are  we  of  his.  5)  There  were  in  the  Old 
testament  greater  latitudes  of  permission  than  there  are  to  us :  poly- 
gamy was  permitted  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  but  it  is  severely 
forbidden  to  us;  and  though  without  a  censure  we  find  Jacob  to  be 
husband  to  two  sisters  at  once,  yet  this  cannot  warrant  us  who  are 
conducted  by  a  more  excellent  spirit,  taught  by  a  more  perfect  insti- 
tution, governed  by  a  severe!*  law  under  the  last  and  supreme  law- 
giver of  mankind :  MtCCova  iTnbtUirvadai  btlritv  ipeniv, .  •  &n  voXXti 
{)  rod  TTvevfiaro^  X^^^  iKKixynu  vvv,  koI  lAeyiXri  ttj^  tov  Xpiarod 
'jrapova-Cas  rf  b(»>p€h,  said  S.Chrysostom** ; '  we  Christians  ought  to  shew 
a  greater  virtue  and  more  eminent  sanctity,  because  we  have  received 
abundance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  Christ's  coming  is  a  mighty  gift :' 
and  if  we  should  derive  our  warranties  from  the  examples  of  the  Old 
testament,  it  were  all  one  as  if  from  the  licences  of  war  we  should 
take  pattern  for  oiur  comportment  in  the  days  of  peace  and  laws,  or 
from  children  learn  what  were  the  measures  of  a  man.  e)  Because 
sometimes  the  actions  of  good  men  were  in  them  innocent  because 
done  before  a  law  was  given  to  them,  but  the  symbolical  actions  by 
a  supervening  law  afterwards  became  criminal.  Thus  although  the 
drunkenness  of  Noah  is  remarked  without  a  black  character,  and 
plainly  told  without  a  censure,  it  cannot  legitimate  drunkenness  in 
us ;  because  he  was  not  by  any  positive  law  bound  from  a  freer  use 
of  wine  directly  by  proper  provision,  but  we  are.  f)  Because  tho 
actions  of  holy  men  m  scripture  are  complicated,  and  when  they  are 
propounded  as  examples,  and  the  whole  action  described,  there  is 
something  good  and  something  bad ;  or  something  naturally  good, 
and  something  peculiar  and  personally  good,  which  cannot  pass  into 
example.  Thus  when  S.  Paul®  speaks  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah, 
Samson  and  David,  Deborah  and  Barak,  who  through  faith  subdued 
'  kingdoms ;  here  their  subduing  kingdoms  by  invasion  and  hostility 
is  not  propounded  as  imitable,  but  their  faith  only,  and  therefore  let 
us  follow  their  faith  but  not  their  fighting,  and  cany  the  iiEdth  to 
heathen  countries,  but  not  arms.  So  when  the  fact  of  Bazis  is  pro- 
pounded as  glorious  and  great  when  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  Nica- 

*  [1  SanCxzL  13.]  •  [1  Sim.  zz.  6.] 

^  De  Virgin,  [cap.  ult,  torn.  i.  p.  884  D.]  •  [Heb.  zi  82.] 
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nor^  the  whole  action  is  not  imitable,  bnt  only  so  much  of  it  as  was 
pious  and  prudent ;  and  the  other  is  to  be  praised  as  being  the  choice 
of  a  lesser  evil,  or  is  to  be  left  to  its  excuse,  as  being  necessary  and 
unavoidable. 

§  28.  S)  The  actions  of  men  in  the  Old  testament,  though  at- 
tested and  brought  to  effect  by  the  providence  of  Ood,  is  no  warrant 
for  our  practice,  nor  can  they  make  an  authentic  precedent.  I  in* 
stance  in  the  fact  of  Jeroboam,  who  rebelled  against  the  house  of 
Solomon;  although  God  was  the  author  of  that  change,  and  by  His 
providence  disposed  of  the  event,  yet  Jeroboam  had  rules  to  have 
gone  by,  which  if  he  had  observed  Qod  would  by  other  means  have 
brought  His  purposes  to  pass,  and  Jeroboam  should  not  have  become 
a  prodigy  and  a  proverb  of  impiety.  For  a  man  is  circumscribed 
in  all  his  ways  by  the  providence  of  Ood  just  as  he  is  in  a  ship;  for 
although  the  man  may  walk  freely  upon  the  decks,  or  pass  up  and 
down  in  the  little  continent,  yet  he  must  be  carried  whither  the  ship 
bears  him.  A  man  hath  nothing  free  but  his  will,  and  that  indeed 
is  guided  by  laws  and  reasons;  but  although  by  this  he  walks  freely, 
yet  the  divine  providence  is  the  ship,  and  God  is  the  pilot,  and  the 
contingencies  of  the  world  are  sometimes  like  the  fierce  winds  which 
carry  the  whole  event  of  things  whither  God  pleases :  so  that  this 
event  is  no  part  of  the  measure  of  the  will,  that  hath  a  motion  of  its 
own  which  depends  not  upon  events  and  rare  contingencies,  or  the 
order  of  secret  providence  :  and  therefore  this  which  could  not  com- 
mend his  action  cannot  warrant  our  imitation. 

§  29.  4)  Actions  done  in  the  Old  testament,  though  by  a  com- 
mand of  God,  do  not  warrant  us  or  become  justifiable*  precedents, 
without  such  an  express  command  as  they  had :  if  the  command  was 
special  and  personal,  the  obedience  was  just  so  limited,  and  could  not 
pass  beyond  the  person.  Thus  Jehu  took  up  arms  against  the  house 
of  Ahab  by  the  command  of  God,  who  intended  to  punish  him 
severely ;  but  we  may  not  lift  up  our  hand  against  our  prince  though 
he  be  wicked,  unless  God  give  us  such  an  express  commandment; 
for  nothing  is  imitable  but  what  is  good,  but  in  this  there  was 
nothing  good  but  the  obedience,  and  therefore  nothing  can  legiti- 
mate it  but  a  commandment 

§  30.  5)  Actions  of  good  men,  if  done  upon  a  violent  cause  or  a 
great  necessity,  are  not  imitable,  unless  it  be  in  an  equal  case  and  a  like 
necessity.  David  when  he  was  hungry  went  into  the  priest's  house, 
and  took  the  bread  which  was  only  lawful  for  the  priests  to  eat,  and 
to  this  example  Christ  appeals;  but  it  was  in  alike  case,  in  a  case  of 
necessity  and  charity ;  he  that  does  the  same  thing  must  have  the 
same  reason,  or  he  will  not  have  the  same  innocence. 

§  31.  6)  Examples  in  matters  of  war  are  ever  the  most  danger- 
ous precedents;  not  only  because  men  are  then  most  violent  and 
unreasonable,  but  because  the  rules  of  war  are  least  described,  and 
•»  [2  Mac.  xi7.  S7,  46.]  *  [*juatiflcable»  A] 
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the  necessities  are  contiBgent  and  many^  and  the  reason  of  the  action 
depending  upon  heaps  of  circumstances  (of  which  peradventure  no 
notice  is  recorded)  can  less  be  understood;  and  after  all  this,  be- 
cause most  commonly  they  are  unreasonable  and  unmerciful.  That 
David  made  the  people  of  the  Ammonites  to  pass  under  saws  and 
harrows  of  iron,  is  not  safely  imitable  by  christian  soldiers;  because 
it  had  so  much  cruelty,  which  either  must  be  criminal  or  have  an  ex- 
traordinary legitimation,  which  it  is  certain  christian  princes  cannot 
have  unless  it  be  by  a  rare  contingency,  and  a  new  revelation,  to 
which  they  can  never  reasonably  pretend.  But  that  they  may  drive 
out  an  invading  army,  that  they  may  kill  them  that  resist,  that  they 
may  by  war  defend  the  public  rights  in  which  aU  the  private  are  in- 
volved, they  may  safely  take  for  their  warrant  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham fighting  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Sodom,  the  act  of  Melchisedec 
in  blessing  Ood  for  the  success  of  that  battle,  the  wars  of  the  judges 
and  of  David ;  because  these  were  just  and  necessary  by  special  com- 
mand, or  necessary  defence;  faith  was  the  great  instrument,  and 
God^s  blessing  gave  them  prosperity ;  they  were  against  no  law,  and 
the  like  cases  God  hath  not  since  restrained,  and  therefore  we  of  our- 
selves being  left  to  the  rights  of  our  nature,  and  unconfined  by  the 
laws  of  God,  proceed  prudently  when  we  have  the  confidence  of  such 
great  examples,  against  which  the  interest  of  no  law  is  publicly,  the 
interest  of  no  virtue  is  secretly  engaged. 

§  32.  7)  When  a  law  is  changed,  the  examples  which  acted  in 
proportion  to  that  law  lose  all  manner  of  influence  and  causalitv,  and 
cannot  produce  a  just  imitation.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  lawful  for 
a  private  person  to  transfix  his  brother  or  his  father  if  either  of  them 
tempted  mm  to  idolatry';  and  in  a  cause  of  God  they  might  do  pub- 
lic justice  by  a  private  hand.  All  the  actions  of  their  zealots  done 
in  such  instances  are  no  examples  to  Christians,  because  when  that 
priesthood  was  changed,  the  law  was  changed,  and  then  the  nature 
of  the  action  passed  from  lawful  to  unlawful,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  imitated.  He  that  is  to  write  Greek  must  not  transcribe  it  by 
the  Hebrew  alphabet;  and  when  the  copy  is  altered,  the  transcript 
must  also  receive  variety  and  specific  difference.  Thus  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord  would  fain  have  done  as  Elias  did ;  but  Christ  told  them 
that  he  was  not  imitable  in  that,  by  telling  them  the  spirit  which  is 
the  principle  or  great  instrument  of  action  was  wholly  changed.  It 
was  not  safe  for  them  to  do  as  Elias  did,  because  they  were  to  do  as 
Christ  commanded.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Old  testament  king  Solo- 
mon dedicating  and  consecrating  of  a  temple ;  it  was  a  new  case,  and 
he  was  an  extraordinary  person,  and  the  christian  church  hath  tran- 
scribed that  copy  so  far  as  to  dedicate  and  consecrate  churches  or 
temples  to  the  service  of  God ;  but  she  does  it  by  the  ministry  of 
bishops,  who  are  amongst  us  the  presidents  of  prayer,  and  have 
those  special  assistances  and  emanations  of  the  holy  Spirit  upon  their 
'  [Compare  p.  S37.  aboTe.] 
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order  which  Solomon  had  in  his  own  person^  and  mnch  more ;  and 
therefore  though  the  act  is  exemplar^  yet  it  is  not  imitable  as  to  the 
person  officiating^  because  to  do  so  is  not  properly  the  effect  either 
of  power  or  of  office ;  but  being  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prayer  is 
by  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself  and  the  constitution  of  the  church 
appropriate  to  the  presidents  of  reli^on. 

OT  THE  EXAVPLB  OF  CHBIST. 

§  S3.  8)  In  the  New  testament  we  have  so  many,  so  dear,  so 
pertect  rules,  that  we  have  no  need  of  examples  to  instruct  us  or  to 
warrant  our  practices,  but  examples  to  encourage  and  to  lead  us  on 
in  the  obedience  of  those  rules.  We  have  but  one  great  example, 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  living  in  perfect  obedience  to  His  Father,  did  also 
give  us  perfect  instruction  now  we  should  do  so  too  in  our  propor- 
tion. But  then  how  far  Christ  is  imitable,  and  ought  to  be  imitated 
by  us,  is  best  declared  in  this  short  rule. 

§  34.  In  whatsoever  He  gave  us  a  commandment,  in  that  only  we 
are  bound  to  imitate  Him :  but  in  whatsoever  He  propounded  to  us 
as  excellent,  and  in  whatsoever  He  did  symbolically  to  it,  in  all  that 
also  we  may  imitate  Him. 

§  35.  This  rule  establishes  the  whole  case  of  conscience  in  this 
affair:  because  our  blessed  Saviour  being  an  extraordinary  person 
was  to  do  some  extraordinary  things,  in  which  either  we  cannot,  or 
we  ought  not  to  imitate  Him.  He  fasted  forty  days,  we  cannot: 
he  whipped  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  we  may  not 
without  the  authority  of  a  public  person :  he  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  merchants,  but  the  young  man  in  Portugal^  who  being  trans- 
ported with  zeal  and  ignorance  beat  the  chalice  and  the  sacrament 
out  of  the  priest^s  hand  out  of  passion  against  his  idolatrous  service 
(as  he  understood  it)  had  a  sad  event  of  his  folly  amongst  men;  and 
what  reward  of  his  zeal  he  found  with  God  is  very  uncertain.  But 
whatsoever  He  taught  to  mankind,  of  that  also  He  became  a  glorious 
example :  but  by  the  sermons  only  we  are  instructed,  by  the  example 
encouraged;  for  admonetur  omnia  (Bias  fieri  posse  quod  aliquando 
factum  est\  we  see  it  possible  to  be  done  what  Chnst  commanded 
us  to  do,  and  then  did  that  we  might  follow  His  steps.  But  His 
example  in  these  things  makes  up  no  part  of  our  rule,  because  it  is 
perfect  without  them:  here  our  rule  is  perfect,  and  so  is  our  ex- 
ample; but  because  Christ  did  some  things  beyond  our  rule  and 
past  our  measures,  and  things  of  personal  virtue  and  obligation, 
therefore  we  are  to  look  upon  Chnst  as  imitable  just  as  His  life 
was  measured  by  the  laws  He  gave  us ;  where  they  are,  even  there 
we  also  must  endeavour  to  be  so.  There  is  this  only  to  be  added, 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  His  obedience  to  His  heavenlv  Father,  He 
sometimes  did  actions  in  gradu  Aeroico,  of  great  excellency;  which 

«  [?  Bordeaux.]  Fox,  Martyrol.  [lib.      Svo.  Lond.  1839-41.] 
Til  in  A.D.  1^57.  vol  iv.  p.  427.  ed.  ^  S.  Cyprian.  [Ad  Donat,  p.  5.] 
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althoagh  tbey  are  highly  imitable,  yet  they  pass  no  obligation  upon 
us  but  that  we  endeavour  to  tread  in  His  steps^  and  to  climb  up  to 
His  degrees,  and  to  desire  His  perfections.  That  these  pass  upon  us 
no  other  obligation,  appears,  because  they  are  sometimes  impossible 
to  be  attained  to;  and  they  are  the  highest  and  the  best,  ana  there- 
fore are  not  direct  matter  of  duty,  which  belongs  to  all,  to  the  highest 
and  to  the  lowest.  But  that  these  do  pass  upon  us  an  obligation  to 
endeavour  to  attain  them,  and  of  labour  towards  them  in  our  circum- 
stances, appears  in  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  the  highest  obedi« 
ence,  even  that  which  was  unto  death;  for  ''therefore  Christ  hath 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  an  exami)le  to  us,  that  we  might  follow  His 
steps* :"  that  is,  when  He  had  given  His  church  precepts,  and  pro- 
pounded to  them  rewards  of  suffering.  He  also  was  pleased  to  give 
us  the  greatest  example  as  a  commentary  upon  His  own  text;  de- 
claring that  the  commandment  did  extend  to  the  greatest  instance, 
and  that  we  should  do  as  He  did,  obediens /actus  usque  ad  mortem^ 
*  He  was  obedient  even  unto  death ;'  and  so  must  we  when  God  re-^ 
quires  it  in  particular.  And  that  this  is  our  duty,  and  that  the  obli- 
gation reaches  thus  far,  is  certain  upon  the  interest  of  love ;  for  we 
must  love  Him  who  is  our  Lord  and  our  Ood,  we  must  love  Him 
with  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  powers,  and  therefore  endeavour 
to  be  like  Him :  17  h\  <rvfi(fmvos  r<^  vd^jn^  n/ii)  fj  Trjs  oiaCas  i(rT\  tQv 
TifiMfUvmv  yvcitris,  kojL  fj  vpbs  avrrji;  Kar^  bivaiuv  ^fo/Ao^oxris*  &  yhp 
iyaTtq  rif,  kou  fJUficlTcu  Saov  olov  re, .  •  a»s  yiip  4>i<nv  ol  HvOayop^ 
ctoi,  rifu}(r€i9  TOP  B^ov  ipiara  ibv  r<^  dc^  i^v  biivoixw  6fiOL<iaris^' '  the 
greatest  honour  we  can  do  to  God  and  God's  law  is  to  understand 
God  and  to  become  like  to  Him.'  For  every  one  imitates  that  which 
he  loves.  Religiosissimus  cuUus  est  imitarij  said  Lactantius^;  that's 
an  excellent  instance  of  the  divine  worship,  to  endeavour  to  become 
like  to  the  holy  Jesus. 

§  86.  9)  But  this  is  to  be  reduced  to  practice  so  as  that  a)  the 
duty  be  certainly  imitated,  and  /3)  the  degree  of  duty  aimed  at,  and 
y)  the  instance  be  chosen  with  prudence  and  liberty.  Tlius  when 
we  find  that  Christ  did  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer,  the  duty  here 
recommended  is  earnestness  and  diligence  in  prayer.  In  this  we 
must  imitate  our  blessed  Lord ;  because  His  rule  and  His  example 
make  r^r  KoXiiv  avvoipiba^  an  excellent  consideration  and  society. 
But  then  to  do  it  with  that  vehemence  and  earnestness,  that  degree  of 
diligence,  is  a  rare  perfection  which  we  can  only  tend  t^  in  this  life, 
but  we  must  do  what  moral  diligence  we  can ;  and  as  for  the  instance 
and  particularities  of  duty  and  devotion,  we  are  yet  at  greater  liberty, 
for  we  are  not  oblig^ed  to  pemoctation  in  prayer,  so  we  pray  earnestly 
and  assiduously,  which  is  the  duty,  and  endeavour  to  do  it  like  Christ, 
which  is  the  passion  of  the  duty,  and  the  degree  of  love,  and  the  way 

•  [1  Pet  ii.  21.]  1  [Div.  inst,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  fin.  torn. 

J  [PhiL  iL  8.]  I  p.  888;  c£  S.  Aug.  de  cit.  Dei,  lib. 

■■  Hierocl^iDFyUiag.carm.aur.[p.22.]     tUl  cap.  17.  torn,  til  coL  206  B.] 
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of  perfection;  but  that  it  be  in  the  night  or  in  the  day  is  bat  the 
circumstance  of  the  duty^  nothing  of  the  nature,  nothing  directly  of 
the  advantage  of  it;  and  is  to  be  wholly  conducted  by  prudence  and 
consideration  of  accidents. 

§  37. 10)  After  all  this,  as  Christ  must  be  imitated  in  all  the  matter 
of  duty,  and  is  imitable  in  degrees  of  duty,  and  that  for  the  circum- 
stances of  it  we  are  wholly  at  liberty ;  so  also  it  is  in  matters  of  His 
own  ordinance  and  institution,  in  which  the  religion  is  to  be  obeyed, 
the  design  is  to  be  observed  and  promoted,  the  essentials  of  the  ob- 
servation to  be  infallibly  retained ;  but  in  the  incidencies  and  colla- 
teral adherencies,  which  are  nothing  to  the  nature  of  the  rite,  nor  at 
all  appertain  to  the  religion,  there  is  no  obligation,  no  advantage,  no 
love,  no  duty  in  imitating  the  practice  of  our  blessed  Saviour.    Thus 
to  celebrate  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  bread 
and  wine,  to  do  it  in  remembrance  of  His  death,  to  do  it  as  He  com- 
manded, in  obedience  to  Him,  to  receive  it  a  prasidentium  manu, 
'from  the  hands  of  the  presidents'  of  religion,  is  matter  of  duty,  and 
matter  of  love,  and  matter  of  obedience;  but  to  suppose  we  are 
bound  so  to  imitate  the  actions  and  circumstances  of  the  actions  of 
Christ,  as  that  it  is  duty  or  necessity  that  we  take  it  in  unleavened 
bread,  to  mingle  water  with  wine,  to  receive  in  wines  of  Judsea,  to 
receive  it  lying  or  leaning  on  a  bed,  to  take  it  after  supper,  is  so  far 
from  being  matter  of  love  or  duty,  and  a  commendable  imitation  of 
Christ,  that  it  is  mimical  and  theatrical,  trifling  and  superstitious,  a 
snare  to  consciences,  and  a  contempt  of  religion :  it  is  a  worshipping 
of  God  with  circumstances  instead  of  forms,  and  forms  instead  of  sub- 
stances; it  is  like  burning  mushrooms  upon  the  altar,  and  a  convert- 
ing dreams  into  a  mysteiy ;  it  is  flattery,  not  love,  when  we  follow 
our  Lord  in  those  things  in  which  He  neither  gave  command  nor  did 
any  thing  of  religion  or  excellence,  that  is,  in  which  He  neither  pro- 
pounded Himself  imitable,  nor  to  be  obeyed.     For  what  worthiness 
was  there  in  it  that  Christ  did  eat  this  supper  at  supper  time;  or 
that  when  He  did  institute  this  He  was  at  His  other  supper,  and  did 
as  the  fashion  of  the  country  was  at  His  supper?  what  religion  was 
there  in  it  that  He  drank  the  wine  of  His  own  country,  and  what 
ceremony  or  mystery  was  it  if  according  to  the  usages  of  sober  persons 
He  put  water  into  His  wine  for  His  or^nary  beverage?  and  how 
could  these  become  matters  of  religion  or  imitation,  when  they  were 
only  the  incidencies  and  investitures  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  life 
and  conversation?  and  in  these  things  the  interest  of  religion  is  con- 
ducted competently  by  common  reason.     He  that  follows  the  vices 
of  his  prince  does  like  the  man  that  worshipped  Mercury  by  throw- 
ing  stones  at  him™ ;  and  he  serves  him  with  a  mischief,  and  to  please 
his  vicious  prince  thrusts  him  forward  to  eternal  ruin.    But  he  that 
to  humour  him  carries  his  neck  aside",  or  shrugs  his  shoulders  in  the 
same  manner,  or  holds  his  knife  at  dinner  by  his  pattern,  is  a  fiat- 

■  [See  p.  291.  above.]  ■  [Compare  vol  ii.  p.  40,  and  It.  p.  806.] 
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terer;  but  he  only  loves  his  prince  and  is  a  worthy  servant,  who 
fights  bravely  if  his  prince  be  valiant,  and  loves  worthy  things  by  his 
example,  and  obeys  liis  laws  and  celebrates  his  tame  and  promotes 
his  interest,  and  does  those  things  in  imitation  for  which  his  lord 
is  excellent  and  illustrious  in  all  the  world. 

§  38.  But  because  against  a  rule  no  example  is  a  competent  war- 
rant, and  if  the  example  be  according  to  the  rule,  it  is  not  the  exam- 
ple but  the  rule  that  is  the  measure  of  our  action ;  therefore  it  is  fit 
€o  enquire  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  look  after  the  examples  either  of 
the  Old  or  New  testament;  and  if  it  be  at  all,  since  the  former  mea- 
sures are  not  safe,  to  enquire  which  are.  In  which  enquiries  we  are 
not  to  consider  concerning  examples  whose  practices  are  warranted 
by  rules ;  for  in  them  as  there  is  no  scruple,  so  neither  is  there  any 
usefulness  save  only  that  they  put  the  rule  into  activity,  and  ferment 
the  spirit  of  a  man ;  and  are  to  the  lives  of  men  as  exhortation  is  to 
doctrine,  they  thrust  him  forward  to  action  whose  understanding 
and  conscience  was  pre-engaged. 


OF  THE  USE  OF  EXAMPLES  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

§  89.  But  then  if  it  be  enquired,  what  use  examples  are  of  beyond 
the  collateral  encouragement  to  action,  and  which  are  safe  to  be  fol- 
lowed ?  I  answer, 

§  40. 1)  That  in  cases  extraordinary,  where  there  is  no  rule,  or 
none  that  is  direct  or  applicable  with  certain  proportions  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  then  we  are  to  look  for  example,  and  they  are  next  to  the 
role  the  best  measures  to  walk  by.  But  this  is  of  no  use  in  any  mat- 
ter where  God  hath  given  a  law ;  but  may  serve  the  ends  of  human 
enquiry  in  matters  of  decency  and  personal  proportions,  when  men 
are  permitted  to  themselves  and  their  entercourse  with  others.  For 
the  measures  of  human  actions  are  either  the  to  Syiov  koL  to  Ukmop, 
'  that  which  is  holy,  and  that  which  is  just/  and  of  this  our  blessed 
Lord  hath  given  full  rules  and  measures :  or  else  the  measure  is,  to 
kAX^op  Koi  to  irpiirov,  '  that  which  is  worthy  and  becoming  such  a 
person :'  and  because  laws  do  not  ever  descend  to  such  minutes,  the 
practices  and  examples  of  imitable  and  exemplary  persons  is  the  aux- 
iliary of  laws.  But  this  is  coincident  to  that  of  fame  and  reputation : 
thus  if  it  be  enquired  in  the  days  of  persecution,  whether  it  be  fit  to 
fly  or  to  abide  the  worst ;  although  we  are  by  all  general  rules  un- 
limited and  unconstrained,  and  so  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful 
wiU  cease,  yet  because  it  may  be  a  question  of  the  to  vpiirov,  we 
may  look  M)out  and  see  what  such  men  as  we  are  and  ought  to  be, 
have  done.  "  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flv  ?"  said  the  brave  Eleazar^ ; 
he  did  not^  and  so  made  up  the  rule  by  becoming  a  worthy  prece- 
dent. 

•  [See  1  Mace.  vi.  43,  6,  U.  10;  2  Maca  vL  18.— Nehem.  vi.  11.] 
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§  41.  2)  In  complicated  questioDs,  when  liberty  and  necessity  are 
mingled  together^  rule  and  example  together  make  the  measures. 
Thus  if  it  be  enquired  how  we  are  to  comport  ourselves  towards  our 
king^  and  what  are  the  measures  of  our  duty  towards  a  tyrant  or  a 
violent  injurious  prince,  the  rule  is  plain ;  we  must  not  strike  princes 
for  justice,  and  we  must  not  hurt  the  Lord^s  anointed,  nor  revile  the 
ruler  of  the  people :  but  if  we  enquire  further  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  a  just  defence,  the  example  of  David  is  of  great  use  to  us, 
who  not  only  comported  himself  by  the  laws  of  God  and  natural 
essential  reason,  but  his  heart  smote  him  for  that  he  had  cut  off  the 
lap  of  Saul's  garment ;  and  by  his  example  kept  us  so  far  within  the 
moderation  of  necessary  defence,  that  he  allowed  not  any  exorbitancy 
beyond  it,  though  it  was  harmless  and  without  mischief. 

§  42.  8)  In  the  use  of  privileges  favours  and  dispensations,  where 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  rule,  because  the  particular  is  untied 
from  the  ligatures  of  the  law ;  it  is  of  great  concernment  that  we  take 
in  the  limits  of  the  best  examples.  And  in  this  we  have  the  prece- 
dent of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  our  guide :  for  when  in  the  ques- 
tion of  gabels  or  tribute-money,  He  had  made  it  appear  that  Himself 
was  by  peculiar  privilege  and  personal  right  free ;  yet  that  He  might 
not  do  any  thing  which  men  would  give  an  ill  name  to.  He  would  not 
make  use  of  His  right,  but  of  His  reason,  and  rather  do  Himself  an 
injury  than  an  offence  to  others.  This  is  of  great  use  in  all  the  hke 
enquiries,  because  it  gave  probation  that  it  is  better  to  depart  from 
our  right  than  from  our  charity ;  and  that  privileges  are  then  best 
made  use  of,  when  they  are  used  to  edification. 

§  43.  4)  In  all  matters  of  doubt,  when  the  case  seems  equal  to 
the  conscience  on  either  hand,  so  that  the  conscience  cannot  deter- 
mine, there  the  examples  of  wise  and  good  men  are  of  great  use  to 
cast  the  balance  and  to  determine  the  action;  for  to  an  equal  scale 
every  grain  that  is  added  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  determination. 
If  it  be  disputed  whether  it  be  lawful  to  rely  upon  the  memory  of 
our  good  works,  and  make  them  as  an  argument  of  confidence  in 
God ;  and  the  rules  of  conduct  seem  antinomies,  and  when  we  think 
God's  goodness  and  justice  is  warrant  for  the  affirmative,  and  yet  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  humility  bear  us  to  the  negative ;  between  these 
two,  if  they  stand  on  equal  terms,  the  example  of  Hezekiah  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  determination. 

§  44.  6)  The  greatest  use  of  examples  is  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws :  when  the  letter  is  equivocal,  and  the  sense  secret,  or  the  de- 
grees of  action  not  determined,  then  the  practice  of  good  men  is  the 
best  external  measure  we  can  take ;  for  they  are  like  sententia  Judi- 
cata in  the  law,  the  sentences  of  judges  and  the  precedents  in  the 
like  cases,  by  which  the  wisest  men  do  often  make  their  determina- 
tions.   Thus  the  example  of  David  p  in  dividing  the  spoil  between 

>  [1  Sam.  XXX.  24,  6.] 
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them  that  fought  and  them  that  guarded  the  stuff,  as  being  a  sen* 
tence  in  a  question  of  equity,  became  a  precedent  in  the  armies  of 
Israel  for  ever  after. 

§  45.  These  are  the  uses  we  may  make  of  examples  in  holy  scrip- 
tures and  ecclesiastic  writers,  which  uses  are  helps  to  our  weakness, 
but  no  arguments  of  the  imperfection  of  Christ's  law ;  for  all  these 
uses  are  such  which  suppose  us  unable  to  make  use  of  our  rule,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  doubting  conscience,  or  not  to  imderstand  it,  as  in 
case  of  interpretation ;  or  else  are  concerning  such  things  which  are 
not  direct  matter  of  duty,  but  come  in  by  way  of  collateral  obliga- 
tion ;  as  in  matter  of  decency  and  personal  proportions,  for  which 
although  examples  may  apply  them,  yet  the  laws  of  Christ  have 
given  us  the  general  measures. 

§  46.  But  then  since  there  is  this  use  to  be  made  of  them,  and 
the  actions  of  men  in  scripture  are  upon  so  many  accounts,  as  I  be- 
fore reckoned,  inimitable  and  unfit  precedents,  the  next  enquiry  is, 
what  are  the  positive  measures  by  which  we  may  know  what  ex« 
amples  are  imitable  and  fit  to  be  proceeded  in  P 


THE  POSITIVE  MEASUBES  OF  EXAMPLE,  AND  WHICH  MAY  BE  SAPELY 
FOLLOWED  ? 

§  47.  1)  In  this  the  answer  hath  but  little  difficulty,  not  only 
because  of  the  cautions  already  given  in  the  ne^tive  measures,  but 
because  the  enquiry  is  after  examples  in  cases  where  the  rule  is  not 
clear  and  evident,  not'  understood,  or  not  relied  upon ;  and  they 
being  in  some  sense  used  only  in  the  destitution  of  a  rule,  may  with 
the  less  scruple  be  followed,  because  if  there  be  no  rule  clear  enough 
to  guide  the  action,  neither  wiU  there  be  any  to  reprove  the  example. 
Therefore  that  which  remains  is  this ; 

§  48.  2)  That  example  is  safe  whose  action  is  warranted  by  God's 
blessing.  Thus  the  piety  of  the  Egyptian  midwives  was  imitable, 
in  that  they  refused  to  kill  the  Lord's  people  at  the  command  of 
Pharaoh,  for  it  is  said,  "therefore  God  did  build  them  houses**/' 
it  was  mingled  with  an  ofiScious  lie',  but  that  was  but  accidental  to 
their  action  and  no  part  of  its  constitution,  and  therefore  not  relative 
to  the  reward :  but  whatsoever  God  says  He  rewards  with  a  blessing, 
that  in  equal  circumstances  may  be  safely  imitated.  I  do  not  say 
whatsoever  is  blessed  or  is  prosperous  is  imitable;  for  it  may  be 
prosperous  and  yet  unblessed  m  one  regard  and  accursed  in  another, 
or  successful  to-day  and  blasted  to-morrow,  or  splendid  in  this  world 
and  damned  in  the  next;  or  permitted  for  the  trial  of  God's  ser- 
vants, or  the  extinction  of  their  sins,  or  the  very  thriving  of  it  may 

4  [Exod.  I.  21.]  1.  torn.  iiL  part.  1.  col.  42I.^Thoma« 

'  [S.Aug,  de  mend.  8,  12.  torn.  vL      AquiDU|2.2''*.  qusst  cx.art.4.  re8p.4.] 
coL  427  £,  431,  2.  et  in  £xod.  quaest. 
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be  the  biggest  curse,  and  nurse  up  the  sin  into  its  monstrous  ugli- 
ness, and  is  no  other  but  Hke  the  tumour  of  an  ulcer;  it  swells 
indeed,  and  grows  very  great,  but  it  is  a  sore  all  the  way,  and  is  a 
contradiction  to  prosperity ;  and  sin  never  thrives,  unless  it  be  in  the 
most  catachrestical  and  improper  way  of  speaking  in  the  world :  but 
I  say,  when  it  is  said,  or  plainly  enough  signified  in  scripture  that 
God  did  bless  the  man  for  so  doing,  that  for  which  he  was  blessed, 
that  I  say  is  only  imitable.  And  on  the  other  side  though  an  action 
be  described  in  story  without  its  mark  of  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  great 
condemnation  of  the  action  if  the  event  was  intolerable,  and  the 
proper  production  was  a  mischief :  and  thus  was  the  drunkenness  of 
Lot  condemned,  because  incest  was  the  product,  and  of  Noah,  be- 
cause shame  and  slavery  were  the  two  daughters  of  it. 

§  49.  3)  Because  in  these  examples,  for  which  there  is  no  perfect 
rule,  the  concernment  is  not  a  direct  but  a  collateral  duty,  not  mat- 
ter of  direct  obedience  but  fame  and  reputation,  that '  things  honest 
in  the  sight  of  all  men  be  provided  *"/  therefore  such  examples  only 
are  to  be  foUowed  which  are  '  of  good  report".'  A  man  shall  not  be 
called  a  just  person  if  he  invades  his  neighbour's  rights,  and  carries 
war  to  dispossess  a  people  that  live  in  peace,  upon  pretence  because 
we  find  in  scripture  that  Nimrod  did  so,  because  he  was  an  infamous 
person ;  but  when  Joshua  kept  the  Gibeonites  alive,  because  though 
he  was  deceived  by  them  yet  he  swore  to  them,  and  yet  did  make 
them  to  be  slaves  to  his  people,  he  is  veir  imitable  both  in  one  part 
and  in  the  other ;  and  we  may  not  break  our  words  upon  pretence 
we  were  deceived,  but  yet  we  may  do  all  that  we  can  justly  do  for 
the  interest  of  our  relatives ;  and  all  this  can  well  depend  upon  the 
example  of  Joshua,  because  his  fame  is  entire  and  illustrious,  he  is 
accounted  a  good  and  a  brave  man. 

§  50.  4)  We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  examples  of  things 
lawful  from  the  examples  of  things  good  and  just ;  and  always  imi- 
tate these,  but  with  caution  follow  those :  not  only  because  what  was 
lawful  in  the  Old  testament  is  not  always  so  in  the  New,  but  that 
what  is  lawful  at  all  times  at  some  times  is  not  fit  to  be  done.  But 
then,  let  every  example  be  fitted  to  the  question.  If  the  enquiry  be 
whether  this  question  be  holy  or  no,  an  example  that  declares  it  law- 
ful does  not  answer  that  question ;  but  if  it  be  asked  whether  it  be 
lawful,  the  example  proving  it  to  be  holy  does  conclude  the  other 
more  strongly. 

§  51.  5)  When  evident  si^s  of  piety,  like  veins  of  silver  in  the 
grosser  earth,  are  mingled  with  the  example,  it  adds  many  degrees 
of  warranty  to  the  determination.  Thus  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  His 
apology  made  for  His  disciple,  appealed  to  the  example  of  David,  eat- 
ing the  bread  of  proposition :  it  was  indeed  an  argument  to  them  de- 
pending upon  the  fame  of  the  patriarch,  but  yet  our  blessed  Saviour 

'  [Rom.  xii  17.]  •  [Phil.  iv.  8.] 
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knew  there  was  in  it  great  charity  and  lines  of  piety  to  his  hungry 
followers^  when  David  neglected  a  ceremony  that  he  might  do  a 
charity  and  reUeve  a  necessity ;  and  therefore  Christ  did  it  not  be- 
cause David  did  it^  but  because  he  might :  David's  action  was  not 
Christ's  warrant,  but  the  piety  of  the  thing  was  warrant  to  them 
both.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  right  use  of  examples ;  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  man's  fame  they  may  reprove  an  adversary,  but  by  the 
great  lines  of  piety  mingled  with  the  body  of  the  action  thqr  may 
become  a  precedent  for  our  imitation. 

I  have  now  given  accounts  concerning  that  principle  (mentioned 
num.  25,)  which  afiSrms  '  every  thing  to  be  imitable  if  done  and  de- 
scribed in  the  scripture,  unless  it  be  signaDy  forbidden.'  Concerning 
the  other,  Hhat  nothing  is  safe  or  warrantable  that  is  not,'  I  reserve 
it  for  its  proper  place. 
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OF  THB  INTERPRETATION  AND  OBLIGATION  OP  THE  LAWS 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 


EFLE  I. 


Df  NXGATIVS  FBXCSFT8  THE  APVIBXATiyES  ABS  COmCANDEB,  AITB  IN  THE 
AVflBlCATIYB  COMKANSllXNTS  THE  NEGATIVES  ARE  INCLUDED. 

§  1.  Not  he  that  gives  the  law  only,  but  he  who  authoritatively 
expounds  the  law  becomes  to  us  a  lawgiver :  and  all  who  believe  in 
God  and  in  Jesus  Christ  confess  themselves  subjects  of  the  christian 
laws;  but  all  do  not  obey  alike,  who  confess  themselves  equally 
bound,  and  are  equally  desirous  to  obey,  because  men  by  new  or  false 
or  imperfect  interpretation  of  laws  become  a  law  unto  themselves  or 
others,  giving  them  measures  which  our  blessed  Lord  never  in- 
tended ;  and  vet  an  error  in  these  things  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
in  a  thousand  others  in  which  men  make  greater  noises.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  describe  plain  and  rational  measures  of  inter- 
pretation, that  we  may  walk  securely. 

§  2.  It  is  observable  that  in  the  decalogue,  and  so  in  the  whole 
law  of  Moses,  there  are  more  negative  precepts  than  affirmative. 
The  Jewish  doctors*  say  that  there  are  six  hundred  and  thirteen  pre- 
cepts given  by  Moses,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
decalogue,  which  are  six  hundred  and  thirteen.  But  of  these  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  are  affirmative,  according  to  the  number  of 
joints  of  a  man's  body ;  but  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  are  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year :  but  to  omit 
these  impertinent  and  airy  observations  of  the  Jews,  it  ministers  some 
useful  and  material  considerations,  that  in  the  decalogue  all  the  moral 
precepts,  one  only  excepted,  are  negative,  (for  that  of  the  sabbath  is 
the  caput  earemoniarum ;)  but  that  of  obedience  to  our  superiors  is 
only  positive  and  affirmative.  The  reasons  were  these,  by  which  also 
we  can  understand  the  usefulness  of  the  observation. 

§  8.  1)  Because  this  being  the  first  great  reformation  of  the  world 
was  to  proceed  by  the  measures  of  nature,  from  imperfection  to 

*  [De  Yoisin,  obaervat  in  prooem.  Martini  'Pugionis  fidei,'  p.  86.  ed.  foL  LIpi. 
1687.    C£:voLip.ll6.] 
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ffrowth,  from  the  b^'nnings  of  religion  to  its  greater  excellencies ; 
but  in  nature  the  first  step  of  our  progression  is  to  abstain  from  evil : 

Virtus  est  Tittum  fugerei  et  sapientU  prima 
Stultitia  ca^ui8^a^ 

And  therefore  the  face  of  the  commandment  was  covered  with  the 
robe  of  discipline^  and  God  would  so  secure  their  services  that  they 
should  not  displease  nor  anger  Him ;  but  the  excellencies  of  holiness 
bv  which  He  was  to  be  endeared  to  mankind  were  especially  the 
glories  of  Christy  not  the  horns  of  Moses^  the  perfections  of  evange- 
lical sanctity,  not  of  the  beginnings  of  the  law. 

§  4.  2)  The  great  sanction  of  the  law  was  fear  of  punishment;  and 
t1)erefore  Qod  chose  to  represent  His  law  to  them  in  n^atives,  that 
according  to  the  endearment  so  might  be  the  obedience.  Now  to  ab- 
stain from  evil  is  the  proper  effect  of  fear,  but  to  do  good  for  fear  of 
punishment  is  as  improper  as  to  threaten  a  man  into  love.  Fear  is 
the  bridle  of  servants  and  boys,  love  is  the  spur  of  brave  and  good 
men. 

Kec  iiirtnm  feci,  nee  fusi,  ai  mihi  dicat 
Senrui,  Habes  predum,  Ions  non  ujrerii,  aio : 
Non  homiiiem  ocddi,  Non  patcet  in  cruee  oorroe*: 

Thafs  the  dialogue  of  masters  and  servants.  If  you  be  a  thief  yon 
shall  be  condemned  to  the  mill,  if  you  be  a  murderer  you  shall  be 
broken  upon  the  wheel ;  but  if  you  abstain  from  such  crimes,  your 
reward  shall  be,  you  shall  escape  the/urea :  since  therefore  the  spirit 
of  the  law  was  the  spirit  of  fear  and  of  bondage,  Ood  did  transact 
His  covenant  with  them  in  negative  measures. 

§  6.  S)  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  pursuance  of  the  covenant  of 
works ;  and  since  it  had  in  it  very  little  beside  the  umbrages  of  the 
XP^arbs  &yos,  the  sweet  yoke  of  the  gospel,  it  did  stipulate  for  ex** 
act  measures;  but  therefore  the  precepts  were  negative  that  the 
obedience  might  be  the  more  possible,  and  the  injunction  the  nearer 
to  paternal :  for  it  is  much  more  possible  to  abstain  from  sins  of 
commission  than  from  sins  of  omission :  so  that, 

— — -—  Optimus  ille  est 
Qui  minimi^  urgetur' 

is  the  best  measure  of  obedience  to  the  mosaic  law  :  He  is  the  good 
man  who  cannot  be  accused  to  have  done  what  the  law  forbids,  he 
who  hath  done  the  fewest  evik,  not  he  who  does  the  most  good : 
and  thus  also  the  pharisees  understood  their  duty ;  and  they  were 
not  reproved  by  our  blessed  Lord  for  understanding  th§  negative 
precepts  by  the  rules  of  abstinence  and  a  negative  duty,  but  a)  be- 
cause they  understood  their  negative  duty  only  by  the  measures  of 

^  [Hor.  epiit.,i  1.  41.1  *  [Hor.  epUt,  i.  16.  46.] 

^[Hor.Mt,L868.] 
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the  letteri  Bot  of  the  intentioa  and  spirit  of  the  law :  and  p)  because 
when  they  had  been  by  the  commentaries  of  the  prophets  and  other 
holy  men  instracted  in  some  evangelical  measnres  and  more  perfect 
intendments^  secretly  at  first  designed  by  Qoi,  and  so  exponnded  by 
the  prophets  by  way  of  eyangelical  preparation^  yet  they  woold  still 
adhere  to  the  old  and  fint  understandings  of  the  kw;  l)ecanse  thej 
loved  some  sins  which  (as  they  bad  known)  were  forbidden  by  those 
negadye  precepts  if  they  would  have  opened  their  hearts  to  under- 
stand them  as  they  should. 

§  6.  4)  That  the  fifth  commandment  is  affirmatiye  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  commandments,  that  are  negative^  hath  a  peculiar  reason,  bat 
nothing  against  the  former  discourse :  for  1)  it  being  a  sanction  of 
obedience  to  our  superiors  under  Gkxl,  is  to  be  expr^sed  in  actions 
and  external  significations,  not  only  because  these  only  can  do  bene- 
fity  service,  and  advantages  to  our  parents  and  princes,  but  because 
of  nothing  else  can  they  be  judges:  men  take  no  cognizance  of 
thoughts  and  secret  purposes*,  but  of  outward  significations;  and 
therefore  the  precept  was  to  be  afiSrmative,  that  is,  preceptive  of 
outward  actions.  2)  There  is  in  children  toward  their  parents  so 
much  natural  love  and  so  much  fear,  and  they  are  so  long  under  their 
power  and  the  needs  of  minority,  that  it  will  very  rarely  happen  that 
children  can  despise  their  parents,  or  curse  them ;  their  own  mterest^ 
and  their  own  passions,  igid  their  own  affidrs  will  secure  the  native 
measures  of  the  commandment;  and  therefore  the  world  was  in  this 
instance  disposed  to  receive  ^;reater  degrees  of  injunction  and  a  higher 
commandment^  nature  in  this  instance  doing  the  same  ofiice  for  them 
as  the  whole  law  did  in  the  other ;  that  is,  it  was  iroidayoiyor,  a 
'  schoolmaster'  to  bring  them  to  Christ :  and  if  they  had  been  as 
much  disposed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rare  and  excellent  afBrma- 
tive  commandments  of  Christ  in  the  matter  of  chastity  and  charity 
and  meekness  and  humility  as  in  the  matter  of  duty  to  their  parent^ 
there  would  have  been  less  need  of  the  interposition  and  interval  of 
the  law  of  Moses  before  the  coming  of  Christ 

§  7.  And  these  obs^ations  are  verified  hj  the  iamarpoipii  or 
corresponding  part:  for  the  precepts  of  Chnst  are  positive  and 
afSrmative,  as  appears  in  His  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  is  the 
summary  of  His  law;  in  which  when  He  expounded  the  negative 
commands  of  Moses,  he  still  superadded  an  affirmative  of  His  own* 
So  that  it  will  be  nothing  but  matter  of  speculation  to  discourse 
whether  or  no  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  affirmatives  were  included  in 
the  negatives :  it  is  certain  the  pharisees  did  not  understand  them 
so;  and  they  are  not  always  involved  in  the  nature  of  each  other, 
and  the  promisei  of  the  law  were  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
iya6o€pyla,  the  doing  of  good  works,  though  the  fear  was  enough 
to  restnun  the  evil :  but  that  which  concerns  the  conscience  is  that 
which  now  is  evident  and  palpable.  In  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
negative  and  affirmative  are  but  correlatives,  opponta  relaliva,  and 
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do  infer  each  other.  Thus  we  find  it  expressed  often;  ''Whoso 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lost,  hath  committed  adultery  V'  ^hat  was  our 
blessed  Lord's  commentair  on  the  sixth'  commandment^  which  was 
negative  j  hot  He  adds^  ''If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  ont^/' 
60  again^  ''Besist  not  evil/'  thafs  the  negative  precept,  but  Christ 
adds,  "if  any  man  sues  thee  at  the  law  and  takes  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also.''  So  in  the  matter  of  oaths,  Christ  said,  "  Swear 
not  at  all  V'  for  He  still  added  a  more  severe  ne^tive  to  the  negative 
of  the  law;  but  then  He  adds  His  own  affirmative,  "Let  your  com- 
munication be  ]rea,  yea,  nay,  nay ;"  that  is,  let  it  be  plain  and  simple, 
meek  and  positive,  easy  and  ingenuous. 

§  8.  Thus  our  blessed  Lord  did  in  His  recitation  and  exposition 
of  the  mortd  commandments  delivered  by  Moses ;  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  enlargement  of  which  although  it  was  proper  to  declare  a 
ne^tive  by  a  negative,  yet  He  would  foUow  His  own  method  and 
design,  and  superadd  His  own  affirmative;  and  when  He  was  doing 
the  office  of  a  lawgiver  rather  than  of  a  prophet  and  expounder  of 
the  old  law,  there  nis  words  were  positive  and  affirmative.  Witness 
the  eight  beatitudes,  the  precepts  of  charity  and  humility,  of  giving 
and  fwgiving,  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  many  others :  out  b^nse 
in  the  doing  all  this  He  made  large  discourses  and  gave  laws  and 
exhortations,  precepts  and  reasons,  promises  and  threatenings  in  com- 
plication and  mutual  consequences;  therefore  we  are  without  further 
enquiry  sufficiently  instructed  that  our  duty  is  now  intended  to  be 
compete,  and  as  we  must  abstain  from  all  evil,  so  we  must  do  all 
the  good  we  can. 

§  9.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  with  its  proper  caution.  For 
we  aay  in  logic,  Jd  negaUanem  turn  semper  ee^ptUnr  affirmatio  oppo^ 
eiti,  'every  n^ative  does  not  presently  infer  every  contrary  affirma- 
tive,' as  a  matter  of  duty.  It  follows  well,  "Thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself,  but  thou  shalt  pay  to  the  Lord  thy  vows,"  but  it  does  not 
foUow  that  therefore  thou  shalt  make  vows.  So  in  these  also  there  is 
no  consequence  of  obligation :  thou  shalt  not  take  from  thy  neighbour 
what  is  his>  therefore  thou  shalt  give  to  thy  neighbour :  thou  must 
take  from  none,  therefore  thou  must  give  to  all :  thou  must  not  give 
false  testimony,  therefore  thou  must  tell  all  the  truth  thou  knowest : 
thou  mayest  not  give  wrong  judgment,  therefore  you  must  give  right ; 
for  it  may  so  happen  that  you  need  not  give  any  at  all.  These  in- 
stances point  out  to  us  the  measures  of  affirmatives  which  follow  from 
the  contrary  negations.    Thus : 

§  10.  1)  Affibrmative  duty  follows  from  the  negative,  not  in  con- 
traries but  in  contradictories.  To  make  a  vow  and  break  a  vow  are 
contraries,  and  therefore  it  follows  not,  because  I  must  not  break  a 
vow  therefore  I  must  make  one ;  but  tobreak  a  vow  and  not  to  break 
it  are  contradictories,  and  therefore  if  one  be  forbidden  the  other  is 
commanded:  and  if  the  commandment  be  expressed  in  negatives.  Thou 

•[l(Iirttv.2S,29.]       '[CoiiiiMUfep.45abo?e.]      f[w.39,40.]      *[vcr.84.] 
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.halt  not  b«ak  thy  ro^  the  affirmative  is  it.  the  JT"  1^**  *S^ 
fore  thou  Shalt  keep  them;  because  unless  this  part  of  »«  contra. 
Son  bl  done  the  other  is.  and  therefore  it  i.  not  ^ough  th^^ 
a;  nothine  emresslT  against  the  instance  of  the  vow,  but  we  must 

l^StSSrobUged  to  tJe,?tTeS:'b^li^SS 
to  the  first  intention.  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  between  nro 
Sni^«  th^can  be  a  third  thing  of  a  di^arate  «»*»».  no^  ^t*? 
kdSor  concluded  by  either  part,  either  by  mference  or  by  oppo- 

"Til.  2)  From  a  negative  an  affirmative  is  not  always  inferred  in 
»  ^cu£  Ltance.  \e  must  not  be  uncharitable  in  ^^^ 
but  it  follows  not  that  by  virtue  of  this  commandment  tberefore  we 
Zst  be  charitable  or  do  our  alms  in  every  instance ;  ^^/^o^ 
is  not  bound  to  redeem  captives,  or  to  visit  Pn«>'^«»;  *«  ^  ^ 
because  uncharitableneas  and  vuating  prisoners  are  not  opp<»ed  m 
S^  whole  matter  and  nature,  but  tke  comnuindment  whicB  is  wn- 
Wy  to  uncharitableness  can  be  obeyed  according  to  aU  ^^  intention 
Sugh  it  be  not  instanced  in  that  particular.    »?*  t^»  ^^ 
added,  that  when  by  accidents  and  circumstances  and  tbe  etticaCT  w 
Smoother  commandment  we  are  <»lled  upon  to  th«  mstance,  &en 
that  this  be  done  is  by  virtue  even  of  the  negative,  by  the  proh to 
of  uncharitableness,  because  when  we  are  determined  to  an  "wtan^ 
the  sanction  of  the  whole  commandment  is  mcumbaat  ot  Jt,  ana  win 
not  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  indifferen^  and  is 
obeyed  by  any  instance  that  is  fitted  to  our  cireumstoncra  and  to  our 
powers.    It  IS  like  a  man's  stomach,  which  of  itself  » indifferent  to 
any  good  meat,  but  when  by  a  piirticular  K/Aris  or  accident  it  wguirra 
this  and  nothing  else,  it  must  either  have  this  or  it  wiU  fast.    Bo  are 
affirmative  laws;  though  they  oblige  to  every  instance,  and  are  m- 
different  to  any  that  we  can  and  may,  yet  sometimes  we  are  deter- 
mined  to  this  and  no  other,  and  then  the  whole  force  of  the  law  is 
upon  it.    But  else  ordinarily  it  is  true  that  the  umverwil  n««ative 
infers  only  the  indefinite  affirmative,  not  the  particul» :  the  universal 
is  only  inferred  by  the  consequence,  the  particular  by  accidents  and 
ciroumstances.  ...      j  v  t      t 

§  12.  8)  From  a  negative  law  the  affirmative  is  inferred,  but  not 
in  the  same  degree  of  duty  and  necessity.  It  is  not  so  great  a  sm 
if  we  UMlect  an  act  of  charity,  or  an  opportunity  of  doing  glory  to 
God,  as  if  we  do  an  act  of  uncharitableness,  or  positively  dishonour 
God.  The  reason  is,  because  sins  of  omission  are  less  than  sms  of 
commission,  because  negligence  is  not  so  bad  as  malice,  and  of  omis- 
sion sometimes  there  is  no  evil  cause,  but  a  mere  negative  or  un- 
avoidable inadvertency;  but  of  a  sm  of  commission  the  cause  is 
always  positive,  and  therefore  always  intolerable. 

§  18.  4)  The  affirmative  which  is  inferred  by  the  negative  law  of 
Christ  is  not  absolute  and  unlimited  like  the  negative,  but  modi- 
flcated  and  limited  by  its  proper  and  extrinsic  measures.    We  must 
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in  no  case  and  for  no  xegatA  hinder  oar  innocent  neighbour  from 
doing  his  neoessaij  work^  but  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  we 
most  always  set  his  work  forward,  and  lend  him  oxen  to  plough  his 
land;  for  it  is  in  no  case  lawful  to  do  evil,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
lawful  not  to  do  good,  that  is,  there  is  something  more  required  to 
specificate  a  positive  act  besides  the  consequence  of  a  negative  law. 
For  although  the  body  of  an  action  is  there  commanded,  yet  because 
tiie  body  of  tiie  action  must  be  invested  with  circumstances,  they  also 
must  have  their  proper  causes,  or  they  cannot  have  a  direct  necessity* 
^  Never  turn  thy  fiaoe  from  an^  poor  man  V'  is  a  native  precept,  to 
which  the  a£Brmative  of  Ghnst  doth  rightly  correspond,  ''give  to 
every  one  that  ssksK"  Now  although  the  native  is  univeiiudly  to 
be  ODserved  in  its' own  just  sense,  fU  ne  avertemur  apaupere,  that  is, 
that  we  deny  not  to  be  charitable  to  him;  yet  when  this  comes  to 
be  specificated  by  positive  actions,  the  commandment  is  not  the  only 
measure,  but  some  conditions  are  required  of  him  that  is  to  receive, 
and  some  of  him  that  is  to  give :  for  to  him  that  will  not  work  when 
he  can  we  are  not  to  give,  and  he  that  needs  it  for  himself  is  not 
obliged  to  part  with  it  to  his  brother,  supposing  their  needs  are  equal 
or  not  extreme.  To  this  purpose  is  that  known  rule,  that  negative 
precepts  oblige  always,  and  to  an  actual  obedience  in  all  times,  but 
affirmative,  although  they  always  oblige,  yet  they  can  be  obeyed  but 
in  their  own  season.  So  that  although  every  negative  precept  is  in- 
finite and  hath  no  limit,  yet  the  affirmative  have  extrinsic  measures 
and  positions  of  their  own;  something  to  make  them  laws  to  me  and 
you,  though  the  consequence  of  the  native  is  sufficient  to.  make 
them  to  be  kws  to  all  mankind.  So  that  although  negative  pre- 
cepts mav  be  the  mother  of  affirmatives,  yet  the  child  is  but  a  dwarf 
and  not  like  the  mother ;  and  besides  that  it  is  exposed  to  be  nursed 
bv  chance  and  by  circumstances,  by  strangers  and  all  the  measures 
of  contingency. 

§  14.  5)  When  affirmatives  are  included  in,  and  inferred  from 
the  negatives,  the  proportion  of  them  is  not  positive  but  compara- 
tive. Thus  when  our  blessed  Lord  had  given  commandment,  "  re- 
sist not  evil,'^  that  is,  we  should  not  do  evil  for  evil,  the  affimative 
which  is  properly  consequent  from  this  is,  "  do  good  for  evil  i*'  and 
this  is  obliging  according  to  the  fonner  measures;  but  when  you  en- 
quire farther  into  the  proportions,  and  ask  after  the  instances  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  made,  we  shall  find  that  their  obligation  is  not 
positive  but  comparative.  ''  If  a  man  strike  thee  on  thy  cheek,  turn 
the  other  also;''  that  is,  rather  than  revenge  thyself  for  one  injury 
receive  another,  and  rather  than  vex  him  who  forces  thee  to  go  a 
ndle,  go  with  him  two  mile :  not  that  Christ  intends  you  should 
ofler  to  do  thyself  a  shrewd  turn,  or  invite  another :  nor  that  thou 
ahouldst  suffer  it,  if  thou  canst  fairly  avoid  it;  but  that  thou  should- 
esi  choose  rather  to  suffer  two  evils  than  do  one.    But  this  is  espe- 

'  [Tobit  iv.  7.1  »  [Matt  ▼.  42.] 
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cially  to  be  redaced  to  practioe  in  mattere  of  counsel  rather  than 
precept^  that  is^  when  the  affirmative  inferred  firom  the  negative  ia 
matter  of  perfection  rather  than  positive  necessity,  then  the  com- 
parative proportion  is  a  duty ;  but  the  absolute  proportion  and  mea* 
siure  is  but  counsel.  To  oblige  an  enemy  and  do  him  acts  of  favour 
and  benefit  is  an  excellency  of  charity,  for  which  Christians  shall  re- 
ceive a  glorious  reward ;  but  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfiection,  which  if 
upon  probable  reasons  and  fedrly  inducing  circumstances  it  be  omit- 
ted, a  man  shall  give  no  answer  for :  but  when  the  case  is  so  that  it 
must  be  that  I  must  either  take  revenge  of  him,  or  else  rescue  him 
f^m  that  revenge  by  an  act  of  kindness,  bv  a  labour  of  love,  or  an 
expense  of  chari^,  th«i  this  becomes  a  duty ;  for  in  comparative 
measures  every  afnrmative  is  at  least  obligatory;  that  is,  we  must 
rather  be  at  any  trouble  or  expense  to  do  an  affirmative  than  pre- 
varicate a  negative  commandment. 

§  15.  But  then  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  rule,  that  'in  the  af- 
firmative commandment  the  native  is  included,'  there  is  no  other 
difficulty  but  this,  that  caution  be  had  that  the  negative  be  opposed 
to  the  affirmative  in  relation  to  the  same  subject;  for  because  we  are 
bound  to  love  oar  friends  therefore  we  must  not  hate  them ;  but  it  fol- 
lows not  (as  the  pharisees  did  falsely  comment  on  this  text)  because 
we  must  love  our  Mends  therefore  we  must  hate  our  enemies ;  for 
these  two  are  not  opposed  as  affirmative  and  negative  in  the  same 
subject,  but  as  two  affirmatives  relating  to  subjects  that  are  divers. 

§  16.  But  this  is  sometimes  not  to  be  understood  of  the  precise 
commandment  itself,  but  of  the  appendages,  I  mean  the  promises 
and  threatenings :  for  though  it  follows.  We  must  do  gooa  to  our 
neighbour,  thei^ore  we  must  do  no  evil  to  him ;  yet  it  does  not  follow. 
Do  this  and  live,  therefore  if  ye  do  not  do  it  ye  shall  die ;  the  reason 
of  that  is  this,  because  there  are  some  things  encouraged  with  excel-i 
lent  rewards,  the  negatives  of  which  are  permitted  to  us  with  im- 
punity. Thus  it  is  said  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  when  thou  makest 
a  feasts  invite  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  recompence  in  heaven^'* 
but  then  if  we  do  not  invite  the  po<»  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall 
be  punished  in  hell,  but  we  shall  not  have  that  recompence  which 
the  hospitable  man  shall  have.  So  that  to  invite  the  poov  is  an 
affirmative  precept,  bat  in  this  the  negative  included  is  not,  Thou 
shalt  not  invite  the  rich,  or  if  thou  aost  thou  shalt  be  pum'^ed ; 
but  that  it  is  not  so  excellent  a  thins ;  it  is  not  so  encouraged  by 
the  proposition  of  an  eternal  reward,  bat  expires  in  a  temporal  in- 
terest :  so  that  the  negative  included  relates  to  the  reward,  not  to 
the  precept^  and  means  this  only^  If  thou  dost  not  invite  the  poor 
thou  shalt  not  have  any  reward  in  heaven  for  feasting  and  making 
entertainments.  But  the  sign  of  this  is,  a)  when  the  precept  is 
only  in  the  particular  instance  of  a  general  commandment,  as  tins  of 
inviting  the  poor  is  of  alms  or  charity :  or  else  p)  when  it  is  mat  > 

*  [Luke  xiv.  13,  4,] 
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ter  of  connsel  and  not  of  express  precept;  then  the  negative  is  not 
cUrectly  indaded  in  the  preceptive  words,  bat  in  the  reward  tihat  is 
appenaent. 

•§  17.  Lastly,  when  it  is  said  that  in  the  a&mative  precepts  the 
negatives  are  included,  the  word  'negative*  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  moral  sense;  that  is,  so  as  to  indnde  the  {nnvatives  also.  Thus 
when  we  are  commanded  to  love  onr  brother,  it  is  not  only  forbid- 
den to  US  to  hate  him,  bat  we  are  also  commanded  not  to  omit  to  ex- 
press our  love  by  symbolical  actions;  for  not  only  contrarieties  and 
repugnandes  to  the  duty  of  the  commandment^  but  even  omissions 
also  are  forbidden ;  and  this  is  highly  to  be  regarded  in  the  matters 
of  charity,  which  toward  enemies  we  use  to  estimate  bv  our  not 
cursing  lum,  our  not  hurting  him,  our  not  being  revenged  on  him : 
these,  indeed,  are  proper  instances  of  the  negative  induded,  but  the 
privatives  also  are  to  be  considered ;  for  n^  loving  him  is  hating 
him,  our  refusing  to  do  him  kindness,  our  not  praymg  for  him,  our 
unaptness  to  do  him  good  offices,  our  remembering  and  reporting 
his  injustice,  our  refiunng  to  converse  with  him,  and  denying  him 
the  comforts  of  our  sodety,  when  without  danger  or  injury  to  our- 
sdves  we  mav  converse,  is  a  prevaricating  the  negative  or  privative 
measures  of  the  commandment. 


BULE  n. 

WHBV  A  KEOITIVX  AND  AV  AFFIBMATIVB  8XB1C  OPPOSITl  IN  ANT  ANSB,  THB 
AfflBMATIVB  IS  TO  BB  BXPOUNDBI)  BT  THB  NBOATIVB,  NOT  THB  NBGATIVB 
BT  THB  AFFIBICATIVB. 

§  1.  Thus  are  those  various  expressions  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to 
be  considered  and  understood :  "  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;"  and  yet  our 
blessed  Lord  says, ''  He  that  eateth  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  hath 
life  abiding  in  him".''  Now  to  them  who  suppose  these  words  to 
idate  to  the  sacramental  manducation,  the  question  is,  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  to  drink  the  blood  in  ^cie  as  well  as  to  eat  the 
flesh,  because  of  the  exdusive  negative  requiring  both  under  the  for* 
feitore  of  eternal  life ;  or  shall  it  suffice  to  receive  the  flesh  oidy, 
because  life  is  promised  to  be  in  him  who  eats  the  flesh,  in  that  place 
no  mention  bemg  made  of  drinking  the  blood. 

6  2.  To  tWsflie  answer  is  made  by  this  rule ;  the  neaitive  cannot 
be  lessened  by  the  affirmative,  because  a  negative  can  nave  no  de- 

-  [John  vl  53,  4.] 
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grees  as  an  aflBrmntive  can ;  and  if  Uie  affinnative  were  in  this  case 
aufBcient,  when  the  negative  is  express  to  reqoire  more,  then  the 
affirmative  were  directiy  contrary  to  the  negative :  but  on  the  other 
side,  though  the  affirmative  requires  less  than  the  native,  there  is 
no  contracuction.  a)  Because  in  matters  of  duty  whatsoever  is  any 
where  required  is  ever^  where  supposed,  and  no  interpretation  can 
lessen  it  from  what  it  is  in  its  whole  int^rity.  fi)  Because  aU  our 
dnty  is  not  eveiy  where  repeated,  but  the  not  repeatbg  it  in  any 
place  cannot  annul  the  obligation  in  that  place  where  it  is  expressly 
required,  y)  Because  a  thr^tening  in  all  laws  is  of  more  force  and 
eflocacy  thim  a  promise;  and  therefore  when  under  a  threatening 
more  is  lequirea,  the  promise  that  is  affixed  to  a  part  of  it  must  be 
understood  oy  the  analogy  and  promise  to  that  threatening^  because 
one  thing  is  enough  to  destroy  us,  but  one  thing  is  not  enough  to 
preserve  us.  Bonum  ex  int^a  eama,  malum  ex  quaUbei  partieu- 
lari\  h)  Because  it  is  ordinary  in  scripture  to  give  the  promise  to 
every  part  of  duty,  which  ^et  shall  never  oe  paid  to  that  alone:  thus 
to  punty,  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  mercy,  to  faith,  to  alms,  to  patienc^ 
to  hope,  the  promises  of  blessedness  are  given ;  but  although  it  is 
said,  'Hhe  pure  in  heart  shall  see  Gk>d/'  and  ''the  poor  in  spirit 
shall  have  the  kingdom  V'  and  they  that  quit  houses  and  lands  for 
Christ's  sake  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  other  world;  vet  unless 
all  that  is  required  be  put  together  in  the  duty,  nothing  of  the  reward 
shall  be  given  to  the  person.  Every  part  of  an  exduaive  native  is 
an  indispensable  duty ;  but  every  affirmative  that  is  encouraged  by  a 
promise  does  not  contain  a  whole  duty,  but  a  part  of  duty,  which  by 
being  symbolical  to  the  wholQ  is  encouraged  as  every  other  part  is, 
but  is  not  paid  but  in  an  entire  payment,  to  an  entire  obedience. 

§  S.  This  also  is  true  when  in  the  affirmative  more  is  put  than  in 
the  negative,  for  even  then  the  negative  is  the  strict  measure  of  the 
commandment,  and  the  limit  of  its  absolute  necessitv  and  exaction. 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned^.^'  Here  the  negative  is  the  utmost 
limit,  the  neeeeae  esse  is  described  in  that,  the  bene  esse  and  the  ordi- 
nary expectation  in  the  other ;  bv  which  we  are  thus  to  understand 
this  and  such  other  expressions,  that  the  native  contains  the  indis- 
pensable duty,  and  supposes  an  obligation  that  nothing  can  excuse 
m  persons  capable ;  but  the  affirmative  that  supposes  more  is  yet  for 
that  which  is  over  and  above  content  with  a  less  necessity,  and  ad* 
mits  of  easier  dispensation.  For  it  oontaininff  all  that  is  e^qpected  is 
like  a  eummumjue,  which  though  by  the  meUiod  of  laws  it  is  often 
expressed  that  obedience  may  be  invited  as  forward  as  it  can,  yet  the 
im^U^ia  or  the  abatement  is  in  the  negative ;  that's  the  lowest^  and 
therefore  it  is  bound  up  with  the  penalty.  For  to  the  highest  duty 
the  reward  is  promised,  and  it  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  it,  but  the 

■  [Dionys.  Areop.,  de  diTin.  nom.,  cap.         *  [Matt.  v.  3,  8.] 
i?.  p.  216  B:  compare  vol.  vL  p.  dS7.]  '  [Mark  xyi.  IS.] 
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punishment  is  threatened  by  lower  measures ;  God  abates  much  be- 
fore He  smites,  and  though  He  will  reward  every  good  we  do,  yet 
every  good  that  is  omitted  is  not  punished  with  death.  But  this  is 
to  be  understood  when  the  good  is  of  that  nature  that  it  may  be 
omitted  upon  a  probable  cause,  or  without  malice,  or  without  the 
direct  prevarication  of  an  express  commandment:  for  many  good 
things  are  wholly  put  to  us  upon  the  account  of  hope  and  promises, 
and  not  of  commandments  and  obedience;  though  in  these  also 
God  makes  what  abatements  He  please,  but  we  are  to  make  none 
ataU. 


BULB  in. 

rx  THE  Af  FIBHATIVB  ABD  KEOATIVZ  PBECXPT8  07  CHBIST,  NOT  OKLY  WHAT  IS 
nr  THB  WOBDS  07  THB  COMMAHDKBITT,  BUT  WHATSOEVEB  IS  SYMBOLICAL 
OB  AUKB,  IS  EQUALLY  TOBBIDDBN  OB  COHMAHDBD. 

§  1.  Whbn  S.  Paul  had  enumerated  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and 
had  put  into  the  catalogue  most  of  those  crimes  which  are  commonly 
named  in  laws  and  fame  and  the  manners  of  men ;  he  adds,  Koi 
rh  S^Loia  tovtois,  'and  those  things  which  are  like  to  these<i/    For 

1)  There  are  some  things  which  are  too  bad  to  name,  such  were  the 
impurities  of  the  tribades,  /ellalrices,  drauci,  paihici,  padicatores, 
of  which  the  apostle'  says,  "  it  is  a  shame  even  to  name  such  things 
as  are  done  of  them  in  secret :"  iriBrj  arijiCas,  that's  the  general  word 
which  the  apostle  uses  for  them  all,  '  dishonourable  lusts.'  Now 
when  all  imnatural  lusts  are  forbidden,  all  mixtures  but  what  are  hal- 
lowed by  marriage  and  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  no  part  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  law  to  name  the  species  of  impurity,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  that  vileness  which  gets  new  names  as  men  please  to  undo 
themselves  by  tricks  and  artifices  of  shame. 

2)  There  are  some  sins  which  are  like  new  diseases,  vile  and  in- 
fectious in  one  year,  or  in  one  age,  which  were  never  heard  of  before, 
and  die  with  reproach  and  are  never  heard  of  again.  That  a  woman" 
should  grow  to  that  impudence  as  to  marry  her  adulterer  in  the  same 
town  where  her  husband  was  living,  and  a  prince,  was  so  rare  a  con- 
tingency, that  though  it  was  once  done  in  Home,  vet  no  law  was 
needful  to  prevent  it :  and  there  needed  no  law  to  iorbid  a  man  to 
marry  a  boy,  yet  Nero  did  marry  Sporus^  and  he  married  Dorypho- 
TQs*',  whom  Tacitus^  calls  Pythagoras :  but  this  was  no  less  a  sin. 


4  TGal.  T.  21.] 
»  [Ephei.  V.  12.] 
•  [MieiMllDa*— T» 


Tacit.  annaL,  liU  zi        *  [Annal.,  lib.  xv.  capb  37 ;  Bio  Cms., 
eap.  26.]  ulri  supra.] 


Bio  Cmb.»  lib.  bdii.  p.  721  A.] 
Saeton.  Tit  Neron.,  cap.  29.] 
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becaase  it  was  not  the  express  yocal  contradiction  of  a  lav ;  it  was 
against  a  law  that  named  it  not. 

3)  There  are 'some  sins  which  nature  and  the  public  maimers  of 
the  world  do  so  condemn,  that  they  need  no  special  mention  in  the 
laws.  No  law  forbids  us  to  eat  man's  flesh,  and  yet  all  the  civil  part 
of  mankind  hate  and  condemn  them  that  do  it;  and  those  Egyptians 
who  did  depenre  defufustarum  cadavera\  fall  in  love  with  the  dead 
bodies  which  they  did  anoint,  were  oondenmed  by  the  vdce  of  all 
the  world,  without  the  charges  of  an  express  law ;  and  all  that  read 
the  narratives  of  the  gnostic  impurities,  now  they  did  in  the  impurest 
sense  Uiare  in  sanguine  famifieoif  and  make  their  eucharist  of  mat- 
ter of  abomination,  have  enough  of  prime  reason  and  common 
notices  of  laws  and  things  to  condemn  their  vUeness,  though  they 
never  study  the  question  or  enquire  which  commandment  they  pre- 
varicate. 

4)  There  are  some  sins  like  others  that  are  named,  which  are  not 
distinct  kinds,  but  ltt:e  the  monsters  of  Africa'  produced  by  hetero- 
geneous mixtures,  or  equivocal  generation.  Thus  to  geld  a  child  to 
make  him  have  a  good  voice  is  so  like  cruelty,  and  the  unmerciful- 
ness  of  homicide  or  mutilation,  and  is  such  a  curiosity  of  voluptu- 
ousness and  sensuality,  that  though  it  wants  a  name  to  signify  its 
whole  sinfulness,  yet  it  must  stand  condemned  thoueh  there  be  no 
text  against  it  described  expressly  in  the  tables  of  the  law.  To  give 
money  for  ecclesiastical  preferments  is  so  like  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus, 
that  it  hath  obtained  his  name  and  his  reproach,  and  vet  it  is  not  the 
same  crime;  but  upon  the  account  of  S.  Paul's  j/liouo/m  or  'simili- 
tude,' it  hath  the  same  condemnation.  Thus  polygamy  is  like  adul- 
tery, and  marrying  after  divorce  (except  onlv  in  the  case  of  forni- 
cation) is  like  polygamy.  Concerning  which  things  there  is  one 
measure  in  general,  and  some  other  more  particular. 

§  2.  1)  In  general. 

The  lixeness  of  things  to  those  which  are  expressly  forbidden 
IS  not  to  be  estimated  by  forms  and  outsides,  and  material  resem- 
blances, but  by  the  intrinsic  irregularity  and  reason  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. To  kill  a  wife  or  daughter  taken  in  adultery,  even  in  those 
countries  where  by  the  laws  it  is  permitted,  looks  as  like  murder  as 
killing  can :  but  because  the  laws  allow  the  interested  man  to  be  the 
executioner,  it  is  the  public  hand  not  the  private  that  takes  the  ven- 
geance; and  therefore  they  are  not  alike  in  a  culpable  similitude. 
But  on  the  other  side  to  take  my  goods  wherever  I  find  them  looks 
like  justice :  but  because  of  justice  a  man  is  not  to  be  jud^  and 
executioner  in  his  own  case,  and  this  thing  is  in  many  cases  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  this  is  against  justice ;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  it  is  his 
own ;  for  although  it  isjustum, '  a  just  thing,'  to  take  my  own,  yet  to 
do  it  from  a  thief  by  private  authority  where  it  is  forbidden  by  the 

'  [Herod.  Euterp.,  cap.  89.] 

Tf  [Epiphaii.  h»res.  xxvi.  torn.  L  p.  86  D.]  '  [Compare  vol.  iii.  p  448.] 
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pablic,  is  jutimm  miuaie  faeium,  'a  jast  thing  done  after  an  nnjast 
manner/  Bat  if  there  be  a  likeness  of  injuaticey  a  prevarication  of 
the  same  reason,  an  equal  injury,  then  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
the  reason  and  the  spirit  of  it  is  its  condemnation.  Par  pari  referre, 
to  ^ye  back  the  good  I  have  boirowed,  is  one  of  the  ereat  lines  of 
justice;  and  upon  this  account  we  are  bound  to  paj  debts,  to  per- 
form contracts,  to  make  equal  returns  of  valuable  considerations,  and 
whatever  is  against  this  is  against  iustioe.  But  then  because  acts  of 
kindness  are  we  transition  of  a  good  from  one  to  another,  and  although 
it  is  without  a  bargain,  yet  it  is  not  without  an  obligation ;  ingratitude 
comes  under  the  rh  S/xoio,  it  is  so  like  injustice  that  it  is  the  worse 
for  it.  It  is  expressly  commanded  that  we  should  provide  for  our 
children  according  to  our  powers,  and  therefore  they  that  expose  them 
are  worse  than  infidels  and  have  denied  the  fiEdth;  but  then  to  deny 
to  nurse  theur  own  children  (unless  it  be  upon  a  just  and  a  reasonable 
cause,  upon  charity  or  necessity)  is  so  like  exposing  them,  that  it  must 
stand  as  reprobate  under  the  sentence  of  the  same  commandment. 

§  S.  2)  But  the  particular  measures  of  this  rule  are  these :  whatso* 
ever  is  of  the  same  specification  is  of  the  same  obligation  and  necessity. 
But  if  men  would  be  ingenuous  and  worthy  in  giving  sentences  of 
their  actions,  and  understanding  the  measures  of  their  duty,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  this :  for  men  are  easy  enough  to  consent 
to  a  general  rule,  but  they  will  not  suffer  their  own  case  to  be  con- 
cerned in  it;  and  they  understand  the  particulars  too  fast  when  it  is 
the  interest  of  their  brother,  but  if  it  be  their  own  they  know  nothing 
of  it.  It  is  written, "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  Grod%"  and 
all  the  world  consented  to  the  law  since  the  promulgation :  but  yet 
many  nations  and  many  ages  of  Christendom  did  admit  the  trials  of 
rights  by  duds,  and  of  innocency  by  fire  ordeal;  which  was  as  direct 
a  tempting  of  God  as  any  thing  next  to  desperatiou  itself,  and  by 
this  is  sufficiently  reproved.  If  the  labourer  oe  worthy  of  his  hire, 
then  so  is  the  priest;  if  the  priest  of  the  old  law,  then  iJso  the 
minister  of  the  gospd:  which  particular  I  choose  to  instance  in, 
that  by  occasion  of  it  I  may  give  caution  asainst  that  which  causes 
error  in  the  application  of  this  measure  ana  sense  of  laws  unto  the 
conscieuce. 

§  4.  For  because  all  actions  are  invested  and  varied  with  many 
circumstances,  they  who  are  concerned  in  a  particular  with  which 
they  are  willmg  to  escape,  think  every  new  circumstance  to  be  a 
warrant  great  enough  to  exempt  him  from  the  general  rule.  Thus 
if  a  rule  was  given  in  the  law  of  Moses,  they  who  would  not  have  it 
drawn  into  consequence  in  the  gospel  observe  that  differing  circum- 
stance of  the  divers  laws,  and  think  it  answer  enough  to  say.  It  was 
so  in  the  law,  but  what  is  that  to  the  gospel  P  Now  this  answer  is 
only  true  when  the  law  and  the  gospel  have  contrary  measures  in 

'  [Maltiv.  7;  Luke  iv.  12.] 
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the  same  instance;  that  is,  when  the  instance  did  not  only  relate 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  is  agamst  the  analogy  of  the  gospel. 
Thus  no  andean  thing  was  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  the  leper  or  the  poUated  in  profiwAo  wnpiima  or 
semnia  might  not  come  into  the  temple:  but  then  if  we  argae, 
this  is  much  more  true  in  the  gospel,  which  is  a  state  of  greater 
purity  than  the  law,  we  can  conclude  nothing;  because  the  measures 
of  l4;al  and  evangelical  purity  are  wholly  differing,  and  therefore 
here  the  relation  to  the  several  states  ana  laws  is  considerable  and 
makes  a  material  difference.  But  when  there  is  nothing  in  one  that 
appropriates  it  to  itself,  and  nothing  in  the  other  that  excludes  ity 
then  the  dreumstance  and  relation  alters  nothing  of  the  proposition; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  for  the  evangelical  min- 
ister. 

But  no  circumstance  can  alter  the  question,  unless  it  be  a  material 
ingredient  in  the  very  constitution  of  it,  and  changes  the  reason  of 
the  former  usage.    Thus  when  by  the  commandment  we  are  tied  to 

Sive  every  one  their  own,  if  the  owner  be  a  madman,  and  in  his  fury 
emands  his  sword,  although  this  particular  be  a  specification  of  the 
general  rule,  vet  it  is  altered  by  a  circumstance  which  changes  the 
reason  of  the  law,  or  supposes  it  changed.  So  when  David  brought 
his  men  to  eat  shew-bread  in  the  days  of  need,  the  priest  asked  if 
the  YOung  men  had  abstained  from  their  wives,  saying,  that  then  they 
might :  but  he  that  shall  argue  from  hence,  that  no  man  can  receive 
the  sacramental  bread  but  he  that  hath  been  continent  in  that  in- 
stance, may  be  surely  enough  answered  by  telling  him  that  such 
contacts  did  sometimes  and  to  some  purposes  contract  legal  impu- 
rities, but  not  evangelical,  in  which  only  the  purity  of  the  spirit  is 
required ;  or  if  also  corporal  were  required,  yet  such  approaches  under 
the  protection  of  marriage  are  declared  to  be  icoir?^  AfUapro^,  as  great 
a  purity  as  chastity  itself,  of  which  this  is  one  kind.  But  when  Uiere 
is  no  cause  of  change  of  the  ingredient  in  the  article,  if  it  be  of  the 
same  nature,  thougn  differing  in  extrinsical  or  unconceniing  cireum- 
stances,  it  is  by  way  of  specification  included  in  the  rule,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  by  its  measures. 

§  6.  8)  whatsoever  is  equivalent  to  the  instance  of  the  law,  is 
also  within  its  sanction  and  constitution.  By  'equivalent*  (spealong 
morally  not  logically)  I  mean  that  which  is  inferred  a)  from  the 
greater  to  the  less  sdfirmatively :  or  j3)  from  the  less  to  the  greater 
negatively :  or  y)  from  that  which  is  equal  to  it  both  afiirmatively  and 
natively.  For  thus  laws  are  extended  on  all  hands :  the  same  law 
that  forbids  murder  forbids  cruel  thoughts  and  violent  anger,  what- 
soever tempts  to  murder  or  is  the  beginning  of  it,  or  is  in  the  natural 
progression  towards  it.  So  on  the  other  side,  the  law  commands  us 
to  ooey  our  superiors  (meaning  the  spiritual) ;  the  same  law  though 
it  there  names  them  not,  does  more  strongly  command  us  to  obey 
princes,  for  they  also  ''are  over  us  and  watch  for  the  good  of  our 
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souls,  and  must  ^ye  an  account  for  them^/'  Thus  if  husbands  must 
give  honoui  to  tneir  wives,  then  wives  must  give  honour  much  rather 
to  their  husbands.  If  you  may  not  steal  out  of  ray  house  you  must 
not  spoil  my  goods  in  them,  much  less  may  you  fire  my  house  and 
bum  my  goods  too :  if  you  must  be  faithful  in  little  things,  much 
more  in  greater  things :  if  you  must  give  your  life  for  God,  much 
rather  must  you  give  your  goods :  if  you  must  not  defile  a  temple, 
much  less  must  you  dishonour  your  bodies. 

§  6.  This  also  is  to  be  extended  to  the  proportionable  obligation 
of  correlatives.  For  if  the  relative  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  Christ, 
then  so  also  is  the  correlative;  which  rule  hath  no  exception,  but  an 
explication  of  it  is  sufficient.  For  either  the  duty  of  relatives  is 
equal  or  unequal  in  d^rees,  and  it  is  either  in  the  same  instance 
or  in  divers.    If  the  instances  be  divers,  th^  are  in  all  cases  ex- 

Eressed  competently  in  the  New  testament;  as  the  duty  that  hus- 
ands  and  wives,  that  children  and  parents,  that  masters  and  ser- 
vants, that  princes  and  subjects  owe  to  each  other  respectively ;  and 
the^  need  not  to  be  conducted  by  involution  and  consequence,  for 
their  duties  are  described  in  distinct  lines.  But  if  the  duty  and  in- 
stances be  in  the  same  kind  but  differ  in  degrees,  then  the  measure 
of  the  degrees  is  to  be  conducted  by  proportion  to  the  difference  of 
persons,  by  public  honesty,  and  the  sayings  of  wise  and  good  men, 
and  the  common  usages  of  the  best,  and  the  measures  of  reason* 
But  if  they  be  the  same  in  kind  and  degree,  then  the  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  one  is  the  rule  and  measure  of  both,  though  one  only  be 
named  in  the  law.  And  this  is  of  use  not  only  in  the  equal  in- 
stances of  unequal  relatives,  but  in  all  the  instances  of  equals ;  as  in 
friendships,  societies,  guilds,  collies,  exchanges,  traffics,  and  the  like. 
There  must  be  care  taken  that  according  to  S.  Paul's^  rule  there  must 
not  be  6v€<ns,  ease,  remission  and  amrantage  to  one,  and  OkCyjns, 
trouble,  burden  and  disadvantage  to  the  other;  but  in  relations  that 
are  equal,  the  duty  and  the  expression  must  be  so  too ;  ever  with  this 
caution,  that  if  the  duty  be  the  same  between  relatives,  it  cannot 
follow  that  the  privileges  are  the  same.  The  husband  and  wife  are 
equally  obliged  in  the  duties  of  love  and  justice :  but  they  have  not 
equal  powers,  neither  can  the  woman  put  away  the  man,  as  the  man 
can  the  woman :  for  though  man  and  woman  are  paree  in  canjugiOf 
tied  to  an  equal  love  and  an  equal  duty,  yet  they  have  not  an  equal 
power  nor  an  equal  liberty;  in  government  and  divorces  they  are  not 
equal. 

§  7.  But  upon  the  account  of  this  rule  the  Christians  have  a  most 
certain  demonstration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  polygamy,  or  of  having 
many  wives  at  once.  For  our  blessed  Saviour^  said,  '^  He  that  puts 
away  his  wife  unless  it  be  for  fornication,  and  marries  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery:"  therefore  he  much  more  is  an  adulterer  who 
marries  another  when  his  wife  is  not  put  away,  and  hath  not  com- 

»»  [Heb.  xiu.  17.]  •  [2  Cor.  Tiii  18.]  «  [Matt  t.  82;  xix.  9.] 
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mitted  fornication.  But  in  this  and  the  like  cases  we  tare  to  proceed 
by  the  measures  of  reason  and  the  common  usages  of  laws. 

§  8.  1)  A  law  drawn  from  a  law  must  be  evidently  and  apparently 
in  the  bowels  of  it  before  such  extraction,  or  else  it  must  not  be  ob- 
truded as  the  s^tence  and  intendment  of  the  lawgiver.  ''Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you*/'  is  a  plain  commandment :  bnt 
if  you  infer  therefore  in  aU  things  that  they  say,  Deny  your  own 
reason,  and  submit  your  understanding,  this  follows  notj  because 
we  are  commanded  to  obey  them  only  in  such  things  where  they 
ought  to  rule  over  us,  bnt  that  it  is  not  in  our  understandings, 
over  which  God  alone  is  the  ruler,  and  those  whom  He  hath  sent 
are  rational  and  authorized  guides;  they  have  power  to  teach  and 
power  to  exhort,  they  are  to  do  any  thing  that  can  inform  us  and 
invite  us  to  good,  and  we  must  follow  them  in  all  wavs  that  lead  us 
to  God,  and  that  ihej  do  we  are  to  believe  until  we  haye  reason  to 
believe  the  contraiy:  but  because  beyond  these  measures  the  law 
neither  said  nor  meant  any  thing,  therefore  the  obUgation  extends 
not  so  far. 

§  9.  2.)  Whatsoever  is  not  in  the  letter  of  the  law  is  then  under- 
stood to  be  intended  by  the  law  when  it  is  drawn  from  thence  by  a  prime 
and  immediate  conscience;  in  which  there  is  no  violence,  nor  arti- 
ficial chains,  nor  devices  of  wit  and  labour.  For  laws  ought  to  be 
but  few,  and  they  love  not  to  be  multiplied  without  apparent  necessity ; 
and  he  that  makes  more  than  Christ  intended,  lays  a  snare  for  his 
own  foot,  and  is  cosened  by  his  own  argument.  Christ  commanded 
us  that  we  should  do  our  alms  and  prayers  in  secret :  from  hence  it 
follows,  that  all  solemnities  of  pride,  ana  all  the  dressings  and  adorn- 
ments of  our  prayers  designed  for  vanity  and  publication  are  criminal ; 
and  under  this  prohibition  come  all  acts  of  proper  specification.  But 
then  if  I  ai^e  from  hence  further  and  say,  therefore  it  is  not  lawful 
to  appoint  public  assemblies  for  prayer;  or  if  it  be  yet  it  is  not  law- 
f ul  to  appear  to  men  to  be  passionate  and  devout ;  and  further  yet, 
that  private  prayer  is  better  than  public,  and  therefore  that  it  is  to 
be  preferred  oefore  the  public,  and  therefore  yet  that  we  may  safely 
''n^ect  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together '''  for  prayer;  1  ugv^e 
foolishly,  and  cannot  impose  a  necessity  of  obedience  upon  any.  The 
law  warrants  me  to  go  no  further  but  within  sight  of  it :  if  I  go  one 
step  from  her  words,  I  am  within  the  call  of  her  voice ;  and  my  obe- 
dience can  well  be  exacted  where  it  can  be  well  proved,  but  never  else. 
It  is  in  laws  as  it  is  in  articles  of  belief,  to  which  we  are  obli^  pri- 
marily, and  afterwards  to  every  thing  that  is  certainly  and  immedi- 
ately drawn  from  thence :  but  ii  you  go  beyond  one  consequence,  there 
are  so  many  certain  but  indiscernible  fallibilities,  so  many  intrigues* 
of  £Emcy  in  the  disputer,  and  so  much  unaptness  in  the  hearer,  that 
it  is  ten  to  one  they  either  do  not  understand  one  another,  or  do  not 
understand  the  article :  and  so  it  is  in  laws ;  so  long  as  we  go  on  in 

•  [Heb.  xiii  17.]  '  [Heb.  x.  25.]  •  [•  intriqueV  A.] 
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the  straight  line  of  its  letter  and  known  intention  we  commit  no  error, 
or  can  soon  be  reproved  if  we  do,  but  if  we  once  double  a  point,  we 
presently  lose  sight  of  the  law ;  as  appears  in  the  instance  now  given 
m  the  precept  of  'praying  in  secret/  against  which  it  is  no  objection 
to  say,  the  consequents  were  not  rightly  deduced  from  the  words  of 
that  precept  For  I  grant  it  it  is  true  they  are  not;  but  then  I  say 
it  is  also  ten  to  one  out  it  will  be  so  in  any  instance  that  shall  be 
made  fruitful  with  anfractuous^  and  involved  consequences:  for 
that  is  it  that  I  say,  A.  man's  reason  is  to  be  suspected  when  he  goes 
a  great  way  from  this  rule;  and  we  by  our  logic  shall  become  but 
ill  lawgivers.  Whatsoever  can  certainly  and  traly  be  deduced  from 
a  law  does  as  certainly  oblige  us  as  the  instance  that  is  named,  or 
the  first  specification  of  it,  or  the  direct  consequent^  if  it  could  be 
made  as  evident  as  it  is  certain ;  but  because  it  cannot,  therefore  it 
can  oblige  but  in  the  degree  of  its  clarity  and  manifestation ;  for  that 
is  to  the  remote  instance  the  same  as  publication  is  to  the  command- 
ment itself.  But  the  jwecepts  or  laws  of  Christ  are  like  the  radix 
prosapia,  'the  grand  parent  of  a  family,'  from  whom  the  direct  de- 
scendants are  for  ever  to  be  reckoned  to  the  kindred  in  the  straight 
and  proper  line;  but  when  once  it  goes  to  the  transverse  and  col- 
lateral, they  not  only  have  no  title  to  the  inheritance,  but  every 
remove  is  a  step  to  the  loosing  the  cognation  and  relation  to  the 
chief  house. 

§  10.  S)  In  drawing  consequent  duties  from  express  laws  the  first 
presumption  is  for  pie^  and  the  honour  of  God,  that  is,  if  the  obliga- 
tion be  not  evident ;  yet  if  it  be  evident  that  such  obedience  is  for  the 
honour  of  Gbd,  it  is  more  probably  to  be  supposed  that  that  conse- 

Juent  was  intended  by  the  law  of  Ood,  whom  it  so  apparentiy  serves. 
\\xt  where  this  or  the  like  material  ingredient  is  not,  we  are  to  pre- 
sume for  our  liberty  rather  than  for  the  multiplication  of  laws ;  be- 
cause that  is  charity  and  prudence,  and  both  of  them  are  very  con- 
siderable in  the  constitution  and  interpretation  of  a  law.  But  this  is 
more  full  in  the  next  rule. 


RULE  IV. 

WHEN  AVT  THINQ  T8  tOVBWDKf  BT  TEB  LAWS  07  JBSU8  CHBIST,  ALL  TH06B 
THINGS  ABX  70BBIDDEV  ALSO  WHIOH  FOLLOW  FBOX  THAT  FOBBIODSV  ACTIOV, 
AND  FOB  WHOSE  SAKE  IT  WAS  FOBBinDSN. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  of  use  in  all  laws,  and  is  expressed  to  the  same 
caution  both  in  the  code  of  the  civil  law,  and  in  the  decretals ;  and 
the  reason  of  it  is,  because  the  laws  of  any  lawgiver  being  the  effects 

*  ['winding,  muy/— Johnion.] 
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of  his  greatest  wisdom  are  designed  to  the  best  end^  and  are  intended 
only  to  operate  towards  and  to  effect  that  end :  to  this  purpose  laws 
are  made  to  prevent  evils,  and  though  the  evils  are  not  always  named^ 
yet  against  them  it  is  that  the  laws  are  cautionary  and  provisionaiy; 
so  that  tiie  evil  is  much  more  forbidden  than  that  which  brings  it,  or 
leads  it  in,  because  sometimes  the  evil  instrument  may  be  destitute 
of  its  evil  effect^  and  therefore  is  in  many  degrees  innocent  and  harm- 
less, but  if  the  evil  be  introduced  it  is  all  that  which  the  laws  were 
afraid  of.    And  therefore  Aristotle^  said  rights  ro  iri  rikos  iKdarrf^ 
vokiTtCas  oi  b€l  KavBav€iir  alpovvTOi  yhp  rh  itpis  ri  t4Xo9'  'we  are 
to  consider  the  end  of  every  republic,  for  they  choose  all  things  in 
order  to  their  end,'  and  the  laws  are  made  for  public  defence,  secu- 
rity, and  profit;  so  it  is  in  religion  and  the  laws  of  God.    When  we 
give  alms  we  are  commanded  not  to  blow  a  trumpet,  so  being  warned 
against  pride;  but  if  without  that  instance  or  signification  we  be 
r^y  proud,  or  value  oursdves  unon  that  account,  or  despise  our 
brother  as  less  holy,  or  oppress  the  fatherless  and  widow,  though 
without  that  pretence  of  holiness  and  the  advantages  of  hypocrisy, 
thev  are  greater  breakers  of  the  commandments  than  by  their  fond 
and  fantastic  prodamations  of  their  charity.    Thus  we  find  in  S. 
Paul^  an  ei^press  prohibition,  that  we  "should  not  make  provision 
for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;''  that  is,  that  we  do  not  take 
in  great  stowage  of  meat  and  drink,  or  use  of  arts  of  sharpening  the 
desire,  or  caressing  the  fimcy  to  mske  the  pleasures  brisk  and  active, 
and  the  sense  quidL  and  pleased :  but  some  there  are  that  make  tem- 
perance the  instrument  of  pleasure,  and  the  minister  of  sensuality, 
•and  can  be  most  pleased  when  they  take  the  least  care,  and  some 
mind  the  pleasures  so  as  they  will  not  tarry  for  the  instruments  or 
need  them  not ;  in  these  and  the  like  cases  if  there  were  no  distinct 
prohibition  of  that  evil  effect,  yet  it  were  snfBciently  prohibited  in  the 
prohibition  of  the  instrument    But  because  most  of  the  evil  effects 
of  evil  instruments  are  expressly  and  by  name  forbidden  in  the  New 
testament,  this  rule  is  of  use  principally  in  the  aggravation  and  con- 
demnation of  sin ;  and  it  means  that  every  judgment  and  every  evil 
we  suffer  which  we  were  foretold  of,  and  which  is  a  foreseen  effect  of 
such  an  action,  is  to  be  imnuted  to  us;  and  besides  the  direct  sin  we 
are  also  guilty  of  uncharitableness  by  doing  that  which  we  know  will 
hurt  us.    God  in  the  forbidding  the  sin  commands  us  also  to  pre- 
serve ourselves,  and  besides  the  sm  is  angry  at  the  very  death. 

§  2.  This  rule  hath  two  limitations :  1}  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
of  events  contingent  and  accidental,  but  either  natural  and  proper,  or 
foretold  and  threatened,  or  at  least  usual  and  noted.  He  that  mali- 
ciously sows  false  doctrine  in  the  church  is  answerable  not  only  for 
the  heresy,  but  for  the  mischief  that  he  intends,  or  is  willing  it  should 
produce;  but  if  another  man  to  spite  him  or  to  hinder  his  tame  shall 
set  up  a  contrary  heresy,  although  this  was  the  spawn  of  the  first 

'  [Rhet,  lib.  L  cap.  S.  torn,  il  p.  ISSe.]  J  [Rom.  ziii.  14.] 
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toady  yet  because  it  was  an  equiyocal  production  it  shall  be  no  other- 
wise imputed  but  to  reproach  him  amongst  men,  to  reproTC  his  foUj^ 
and  to  be  an  ailment  of  a  speedy  repentance. 

§  3.  But  a)  Whatsoever  dSect  is  natural  to  a  forbidden  action  is 
directly  upon  the  same  account.  Thus,  whosoever  divides  the  church, 
to  him  are  imputed  all  the  evU  effects  of  schism  which  are  its  natural 
productions.  If  an  imperious  foolish  woman  by  a  continual  inauie- 
tude,  by  her  evil  nature  and  a  vexatious  spirit,  so  disturb  her  hus- 
band's quiet  and  the  ease  of  his  soul  and  the  comforts  of  his  life  that 
he  also  lose  his  health,  she  is  not  only  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  love  and  duty  and  meekness  by  which  she  is  bound  to  God 
and  to  her  husband,  but  is  guilty  of  murder,  or  high  injuriousness 
and  uncharitableness  according  to  the  degree  of  the  mischief  which 
she  sees  impressed  and  growing  upon  him. 

^  4.  /9)  Whatsoever  event  is  foretold  and  threatened,  all  that  also 
is  unputed  to  him  that  does  the  forbidden  action  to  which  it  is 
threatened;  and  he  is  directly ^/ic?  de  se  who  by  lust  brings  upon 
himself  the  rottenness  of  life,  rar  worse  than  the  putrefaction  of  the 
grave,  and  he  is  a  perfect  prodigal  of  his  fortune  who  by  committing 
sacrilege  invites  the  worm,  and  calls  a  spirit  of  unthriftiness  and  con- 
sumption to  his  estate;  and  he  that  grieves  the  Spirit  of  Ood  and 
causes  Him  to  depart  is  guilty  of  that  oeg^uy  and  baseness  of  spirit 
with  which  such  evil  usages  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  Ood  are  often  pun- 
ished. For  as  God  forbad  some  sins  not  only  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  that  others  which  are  their  foul  issues  might  be  strangled  in  the 
womb,  so  He  forbad  all  sins  and  laid  direct  and  collateral  restraints 
upon  them,  that  man  might  not  be  unhappy  and  extremely  miserable. 
A^  therefore  he  who  by  one  sin  introduces  another  is  ffuilty  of  both, 
.so  he  who  brings  any  evil  which  God  graciously  intended  should  not 
fall  upon  us,  to  nim  that  evil  is  to  be  imputed,  and  that  evil  also  does 
either  directly  or  accidentally  accojrding  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  increase  his  guilt. 

§  5.  y)  If  an  evil  effect  be  not  either  natural  or  threatened,  yet  if 
it  happens  ordinarily  and  be  noted,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  him  who 
does  that  evil  and  rorbidden  action  which  does  infer  it.  The  reason 
is  because  he  wilfully  sins  against  the  purpose  of  the  law  who  will 
not  prevent  that  evil  which  the  law  intendeth  to  prevent,  and  makes 
the  law  void  and  illusory,  that  is,  destitute  of  its  effect,  and  perfectly 
in  vain  as  to  that  intention.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  the  (lather's  or 
the  mother's  curse  destroys  the  pleasures  of  a  sin,  and  the  gaiety  of  a 
fortune,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  offending  child :  he  therefore  thai 
ahall  do  a  forbidden  action  which  shall  bring  such  a  curse  upon  him- 
self is  not  only  justly  punished,  and  is  to  impute  that  to  himself  per* 
fectly  and  alone ;  but  if  upon  his  account  evil  descend  upon  his  pos- 
terity or  relatives,  he  is  guilty  of  that  evil,  and  is  a  direct  sinner  in 
their  punishment. 

§  6.  2)  The  other  limitation  which  I  am  to  interpose  is  this,  that 
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the  evil  effects  of  an  evil  action  are  impated  bat  in  proportion  to  the 
will  and  actual  understanding,  beyond  the  sphere  of  which  whatsoever 
does  happen^  it  is  collateral  and  accidental  ooth  to  the  intention  and 
to  the  time.  A  man's  action  hath  a  proper  life  of  its  own,  and  it 
leaves  a  permanent  effect^  or  is  productive  of  the  same  bv  a  con- 
tinuing emanation;  this  if  it  be  foreseen  and  considered  and  chosen, 
is  as  imputable  as  if  it  were  present  or  immediate.  But  because  a 
man  can  see  but  so  far,  and  hath  a  limited  efflux  and  impression  by 
all  his  actions,  he  is  not  to  be  judged  or  condemned  by  any  thing  that 
shall  happen  beyond  that  proper  extension ;  and  if  some  Folonians  or 
Transylvanians,  English  or  Trench,  make  31  use  of  the  arguments  of 
Alius,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  shall  be  put  upon  Alius  his 
account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  his  or  any  man's  damnation 
shall  increase  upon  such  accounts,  which  as  th^  are  beyond  the  in« 
tention  of  the  man,  or  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  so  also  beyond  the 
distance  of  his  prevision. 

§  7.  But  for  this  that  rule  which  is  nearest  to  exactness  is  this. 
No  effect  which  happens  after  a  man's  death  is  imputable  to  him  as  a 
new  sin.  So  far  as  it  was  actually  intended  and  designed  in  his  life- 
time, or  foreseen  and  not  reversed,  so  far  it  is  imputed  upon  the 
stock  of  the  present  malice,  not  of  the  future  event;  his  own  act 
and  his  own  mtention  for  the  present,  and  his  actual  design  of  the 
future,  are  sufficient  load  upon  lum ;  but  then  because  his  act  and  his 
actual  design  could  not  live  after  his  death,  therefore  nothing  beyond 
the  life  of  the  man  can  be  a  new  sin;  because  as  he  cannot  actually 
or  habitually  will  that  event,  so  neither  can  he  rescind  it.  If  he  can- 
not will  it  in  an^  sense,  it  can  in  no  sense  be  imputed,  but  if  it  could 
be  willed,  then  it  may  also  be  refused  and  rescinded;  which  because 
it  is  impossible,  therefore  the  increase  of  evil  stands  not  at  his  door 
that  occasioned  it,  and  cannot  either  will  it  any  more  or  hinder  it. 
This  is  that  which  is  meant  by  our  blessed  Saviour^,  '^The  night  comes 
when  no  man  worketh;"  and  whatsoever  is  beyond  the  Ime  of  life 
is  also  beyond  the  line  of  malice,  and  therefore  cannot  increase  or 
begin  upon  a  new  score  when  the  whole  stock  is  spent 

§  8.  Lasfly,  that  which  proves  all  this  does  also  further  explicate 
the  rule.  Whatsoever  event  depends  upon  the  will  of  another  is  so 
contingent  in  respect  of  him  that  first  set  the  evil  on  work,  that  it  is 
no  longer  upon  his  account  than  he  actually  or  habitually  desires  it 
or  endeavours :  because  now  the  evil  hath  a  new  cause,  and  every 
emeq^t  event  is  upon  such  a  cause  as  cannot  be  forced,  or  indeed 
produced  by  any  thin^  besides  itself;  and  therefore  to  itadf  only  it  is 
to  be  imputed,  excepting  where  the  malice  of  the  first  agent  hath  an 
actual  or  intended  influx  into  the  second. 

k  [John  is.  4i] 
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BULB  V. 


THE  LAWS  07  JESUS   CHEI8T  ABE   THE    MSA8X7BES   07  THE  8PIBIT,  AMD   ABE 
ALWATS  TO  BE  EXTENDED  TO  A  SFIBITVAL  8IOKI7ICATI0E. 

§  1.  It  was  a  fair  cbiracter  that  was  given  of  the  Christians'^ 
ir€C0ovrai  rols  ipia-fUvoLs  v6ijlol9,  koI  roh  tbCoi^  fiCois  viKQtn  rov^ 
v6yLovs'  'they  obey  the  laws  appointed  for  them,  and  by  the  piety 
and  charity  of  their  lives  excel  even  the  measure  of  the  laws  them- 
selves/ For  by  what  instance  soever  God  would  be  glorified,  and  by 
what  charity  soever  our  brother  can  be  relieved,  and  by  what  justice 
societies  are  established  and  continued,  in  all  that  they  exercise  them- 
selves according  to  their  whole  power,  and  would  do  more  if  they 
could,  and  sometimes  do  more  than  they  are  required :  and  often- 
times with  better  circnmstances  than  are  exacted,  and  always  with  a 
mind  more  ready  than  their  hand. 

§  2.  Human  laws  can  exact  but  the  outward  action,  they  neither 
can  command  the  understanding  nor  judge  the  will,  because  they 
cannot  secure  that  nor  discern  this;  and  without  these  two  their 
interest  is  well  enough  preserved.  He  that  pays  my  money  though 
it  be  asainst  his  will  does  me  justice  and  is  quit  before  the  king,  and 
if  he  cussembles,  yet  if  he  gives  me  good  words  I  cannot  implead 
him  of  calumny  or  slander.  Thus  the  pharisees  understood  the  law 
of  Moses  >B,  and  called  him  innocent  whom  the  laws  could  not  charge ; 
but  therefore  Christ  calls  them  to  new  accounts.  He  that  offers  a 
pure  Iamb  to  Ood  may  dishonour  Him  with  a  foul  thought ;  and  no 
sacrifice  is  pure  by  the  skin  and  colour,  but  by  the  he^  and  hand 
of  him  that  presents  it.  Acts  of  external  religion  are  publications  of 
the  divine  honours,  but  the  heart  does  only  pay  them  :  for  there  it 
is  that  GK)d  does  sit  judge  alone,  and  though  He  hath  given  us  bodies 
to  converse  below  with  a  material  world,  yet  God's  temple  is  in 
heaven,  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  the 
sacrifice,  and  his  purest  thoughts  are  oblations,  and  holy  purposes 
are  the  best  presents,  and  the  crucifixion  of  our  passions  is  the  best 
immolation,  the  only  beasts  of  sacrifice,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
altar,  and  His  passion  is  the  salt  of  all  our  sacrifices,  and  His  inter- 
cession makes  the  sweet  perfume;  and  so  atonement  is  made  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  we  are  accepted  in  our  services,  and  our  wills 
are  crowned  with  the  rewards  of  a  holy  obedience.  If  our  hearts  be 
right  our  services  will  never  be  wanting  or  rejected,  and  although 
our  hearts  can  supply  the  want  of  external  power,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  our  hearts,  and  of  good  affec- 
tions ;  these  must  be  entire,  for  they  are  God's  peculiar  portion,  and 

I  Per  seriptor.  ad  Diognetom.  [Just  Mart,  p.  286  B.] 
"  [Mitt.  Ti  and  zzixiT] 
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therefore  must  not  be  divided.  Plutarch'^  tells  of  Apollodoms  that 
he  dreamed  he  was  taken  by  the  Scythians,  flayed  alive  and  then  cut 
in  pieces  and  thrown  in  a  boiling  caldron,  where  his  heart  leapt 
fortn  into  the  midst  of  all  the  little  portions  of  flesh,  and  told  them, 
'  I  am  the  cause  of  all  this  evil/  It  was  something  like  that  saying 
of  S.  Bernard^,  Niiil  ardei  in  inferno  nisi  propria  voluntas^  'no- 
thing bums  in  the  eternal  flames  of  hell  but  a  man's  heart,  nothing 
but  his  will  '*  for  "  from  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries," 
&c.,  said  our  blessed  Saviour^ :  but  therefore  God  requires  the 
heart,  that  is,  that  the  principle  of  actions  be  secured,  and  the  prw^ 
eipalis  damns,  the  chief  house  where  God  loves  to  dweU  and  reign 
be  kept  without  thieves  and  murderers.  This  then  is  the  first  sense 
of  the  rule,  that  our  obedience  which  Christ  exacts  is  a  sincere  obedi- 
ence of  the  will,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  outward  work.  He  that 
gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and  curses  them  in  his  heart ;  he  that  enter- 
tains an  apostle  in  the  name  of  an  apostle,  and  grudges  the  expenses 
of  his  diet,  is  neither  charitable  nor  hospitable,  and  sliall  neither  have 
the  reward  of  an  apostle  nor  a  brother.  In  vain  it  is  to  wash  a  gobl^ 
if  you  mean  to  put  into  it  nothing  but  the  dead  lees  and  vapp  of 
wine;  and  a  fair  tomb  of  amber  was  too  beauteous  and  rich  an  en- 
closure for  Martial's^  viper  and  his  fly, 

Intronus  tuipem,  Bpeciosuxn  peUe  decora  \ 

But  this  is  a  caution  against  hypocrisy  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
words,  but  the  legal  sense  of  the  rule  is,  that  in  all  laws,  the  first  in- 
tention is  that  Gfod  be  served  with  the  will  and  the  affections,  and 
that  these  be  never  separated  from  the  outward  work. 

§  8.  But  it  is  also  meant  that  the  whole  design  of  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  perfective  of  the  spirit^  and  His  religion  is  a 
spiritual  service ;  that  is,  permanenfc  and  unidterable,  virtuous  and 
useful,  natural  and  holy,  not  relative  to  time  and  place,  or  any  mate- 
rial circumstances,  nor  integrated  by  corporal  services :  the  effect  of 
which  is  this ; 

§  4.  1)  The  body  of  the  christian  services  does  wholly  consist  of 
natural  religion,  that  is,  such  services  whereby  we  can  glorify  God 
and  represent  our  own  needs ;  that  is,  prayers  and  eucharists,  acts  of 
love  and  fear,  faith  and  hope,  love  of  God  and  love  of  our  neighbour, 
which  are  all  those  things  by  which  we  can  be  like  God,  by  which  we 
can  do  good  and  by  which  we  can  receive  any  :  and  excepting  the 
sacraments,  whose  effect  is  spiritual,  and  the  sense  mvsterious,  and  the 
rites  easy,  and  the  number  the  smallest  of  all,  there  is  in  the  digest  of 
the  christian  law  no  commandment  of  any  external  rite  or  ceremony. 

§  5.  2)  As  it  intends  wholly  an  exclusion  of  the  mosaic  ceremo* 
niesj  so  it  will  not  admit  a  body  of  new  and  superinduced  ceremonies; 

^  De  lis  qai  tarde  a  niimlne  puniautar.         p  [Matt  zii.  84 ;  zr.  19.] 
[torn.  Tiii.  p.  196.]  «  [lib.  it.  epigr.  69,  82,  et  vi.  15.] 

*  [Tid.  S.  Bemud,  de  neunect.  Dom.,  . '  [Hot.  epist  L  16.  45.] 
■emi.  iiL  ooL  178 ;  c£  vol.  t.  p.  '"'*  " 
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for  thej  are  or  may  be  as  much  against  the  analogy  of  the  spiritual 
law  of  Christy  as  the  other.  The  ceremonies  of  the  duristian  services 
must  be  no  part  of  the  religion^  but  either  most  be  the  circumstances 
of  the  religion,  or  the  imperate  acts  of  some  virtue.  The  Christian 
nmst  be  in  a  place  when  he  prays,  and  that  place  may  be  determined, 
and  thither  he  must  go,  and  yet  he  may  go  any  whither  else;  his 
action  is  finite  and  must  be  done  in  time,  and  that  time  may  be  ap- 
pointed him,  and  then  he  must  do  it  at  that  time,  and  yet  he  may  do 
it  at  any  time  else.  If  he  be  commanded  by  his  superiors  to  pray 
kneeUng,  he  must  kneel  at  the  appointment  of  the  law ;  and  yet  he 
may  in  nis  own  devotions  at  anottier  time  fall  upon  his  face  or  pray 
standing.    But  the  christian  and  the  mosaic  ceremonies  thus  differ : 

a)  l^e  mosaic  rites  were  appointed  by  God,  the  christian  only  by 
men. 

fi)  Consequently  they  are  necessary  parts  of  the  religion,  these 
are  not. 

y)  The  mosaic  ceremonies  did  oblige  every  where,  the  christian 
only  in  public. 

S)  They  were  integral  parts  of  the  religion,  these  are  but  circum- 
stances and  investitures  of  the  rehgious  actions. 

c)  These  are  to  be  done  with  liberty,  but  the  Jews  were  in  bond- 
age under  theirs. 

0  Ours  are  alterable,  theirs  lasting  as  their  religion. 

17)  Theirs  were  many  and  burdensome,  ours  ought  to  be  few ;  of 
the  number  of  which  our  superiors  are  to  judge  by  charity,  and  the 
nature  and  common  notices  of  things,  and  the  analogy  of  the  liberty 
and  laws  of  Christianity.  But  although  there  are  no  publicly  de- 
scribed measures  beforehand  by  which  princes  or  prelates  shall  ap- 
point the  number  of  their  ceremonies,  vet  there  is  in  reason  and 
common  voices  sufficient  to  reprove  the  roily  of  him  who  because  he 
would  have  his  body  decently  vested  shall  wear  five  and  twenty 
doaks :  iiola  et  tunica,  something  for  warmth  and  something  for 
ornament  does  well ;  but  she  that  wears  so  manv  adornments  on  her 
head  and  girdle  that  it  is  the  work  of  half  a  day  to  dress  her,  is  a 
servant  of  the  tiar  of  her  own  head,  and  thinks  neither  her  soul  nor 
her  body,  but  her  clothes,  to  be  the  principal.  By  this  I  intend  to 
reprove  the  infinite  number  of  ceremonies  in  the  Boman  church; 
ihey  are  described  in  a  great  book  in  folio, 

Qaem  mea  non  totum  bibliotheca  capit' : 

*  my  purse  will  not  reach  to  buy  it/  but  it  is  too  like  the  impertinence 
of  the  busily  idle  women  I  now  mentioned :  and  although  by  such 
means  religion  is  made  pompous  and  apt  to  aUure  them  uiat  admire 
gay  nothings  and  fine  prettiuesses,  yet  then  it  also  spends  their  reli- 
gioos  passions  and  wonder  in  that  which  effects  nothing  upon  the 
soul.    It  is  certain  that  actions  of  religion  must  bo  fitted  with  all 

'  [Marty  lib.  xiv.  epigr.  190.] 
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those  thinffs  which  minister  to  decent  and  grave  and  oideilj  and 
solenm  actions;  but  they  most  be  no  more  but  a  just  investiture  of 
the  religious  action;  and  every  thing  can  distract  us  in  our  prayen^ 
and  all  the  arts  of  watchfcdness  and  caution  are  too  little  to  fix  our 
intentions  in  them,  and  therefore  whatsoever  can  become  a  proper 
entertainment  of  the  mind,  can  also  be  a  diversion  of  the  devotion 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  prayer.  The  sum  is  this,  Ceremonies  may 
be  the  accidents  ol  worsUp  but  nothing  of  the  substance :  this  they 
were  among  tiie  Jews,  that  they  may  be  amongst  the  CSuistians; 
time  and  p&ce  for  the  action,  habit  and  posture  for  the  men,  that* s 
all  that  religion  needs;  whatsoever  else  is  grave  and  decent,  and 
whatsoever  else  is  ordeily  is  not  to  be  rejected ;  but  if  it  be  not 
these,  it  is  not  to  be  imposed,  and  when  they  become  numerous 
or  grievous  they  are  to  be  removed  by  the  same  lawful  hand  that 
brought  them  in. 

J  6.  S)  In  the  christian  law  all  purities  and  impurities  are  spiri- 
,  and  the  soul  contracts  no  religious  charge  without  her  own  act. 
He  that  touches.a  dead  body,  though  he  does  not  wash,  may  lift  up 
pure  hands  in  prayer ;  but  if  his  soul  be  unclean,  no  water,  no  cero- 
mony  ¥nll  wash  him  pure  without  repentance : 

Ah  nimiom  faciles,  qui  tmtia  crimina  cadis 
Flnminea  tolli  posie  pntetis  aqua*. 

It  had  been  well  if  in  all  ages  ttus  had  been  considered,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  marriage :  for  when  single  life  was  pffefened 
before  the  married  for  the  accidental  advantages  to  piety  (espedaUy 
in  times  of  persecution)  which  might  be  enjoyed  there  rather  than 
here,  some  firom  thence  extended  their  declamation  farther,  and 
drawing  in  all  the  auxiliaries  from  the  old  law,  hegBJi  to  prefer 
single  life  before  marriage,  as  being  a  state  of  great^  purity,  and 
then  by  little  thev  went  on  thinking  marriage  to  be  less  pure,  till  at 
last  they  believed  it  to  be  a  state  of  carnality;  and  with  the  per* 
suasions  of  men  effected  by  such  discourses  were  also  mingled  tiie 
discourses  of  heretics,  who  directly  condemned  marriage ;  and  that 
which  descended  from  this  mixture  of  doctrines,  some  uJae  and  the 
others  not  true,  was  a  less  honourable  opinion  of  that  holy  institu* 
tion  on  which  God  founded  the  first  blessiiig  of  mankind,  and  whidi 
Christ  hath  consecrated  into  a  mystery,  and  the  holy  Spirit  hath 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  and  which  is  the  seminary 
of  the  church,  and  that  nursery  from  whence  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  peopled^  But  if  marriage  be  lawful,  then  he  that  lives  in  that 
state  as  he  should,  contracts  no  impurities,  but  is  capable  of  any  holy 
ministry,  and  receptive  of  any  sacrament,  and  fit  for  any  employment, 
and  capable  of  any  office,  and  worthy  of  anjr  dignity.  Let  them 
who  have  reason  and  experience  to  verify  their  affirmative  speak  all 

•  rOvid.fa8t,Ub.  ii.45.] 

"  [Compare  the  sonnon  '  on  the  marriage  ring,*  vol.  i v.  p.  211.] 
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the  great  things  of  single  life  that  can  be  said  of  it;  and  they  may  say 
mach,  for  the  advantages  are  many  which  are  in  a  smgle  life,  and  in 
a  private  state,  and  an  anactive  condition,  and  a  small  fortune,  and 
retirement;  bnt  then  although  eveiy  one  of  these  hath  some,  yet 
a  public  state,  and  an  active  life,  and  a  fall  fortune,  and  public 
ofoces,  and  a  mairied  Ufe,  have  also  advantages  of  their  own,  and 
blessings  and  virtues  appropriate ;  and  in  all  God  may  be  equally 
served,  according  as  the  men  are,  and  the  advantages  neglected  or 
improved.  But  that  which  I  insist  upon  is,  that  to  be  rich  is  no 
sin,  and  to  be  a  public  person  is  no  cnme,  and  to  be  married  is  no 
impuri^ ;  and  therefore  to  suspect  a  disproportion  between  this  state 
and  spiritual  actions  or  o£Bces,  is  a  jealousy  whose  parent  is  heresy, 
and  pride  and  interest  are  its  nurses.  Fornication  is  undeanness, 
and  concubinate  and  voluntary  pollutions  and'unnatural  lusts  are  un- 
deannessy  and  makes  us  unworthy  to  approach  either  to  the  altar 
or  to  the  railsi  but  marriage  that  fills  hcttven  makes  no  man  unfit 
for  churches  or  holy  offices. 

^  7.  Upon  this  account  I  am-  also  to  take  away  those  scruples 
which  have  been  thrown  into  men's  consciences  by  some  indiscreet 
persons,  concerning  involuntary  pollutions;  concerning  whieh  we 
find  many  absurd  stories  of  &iars,  and  of  pretended  temptations  and 
spites  of  the  devil  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, by  procuring  such  accidents  to  them  before  the  solemnity: 
which  persuasion  was  wholly  upon  this  account,  that  the  spirit  could 
be  polluted  bv  something  that  is  without,  and  that  the  accidents  of 
the  body  could  defile  the  soul,  and  this  and  the  like  were  the  acci- 
dents that  could  do  it.  In  wUch  cases  it  is  without  all  peradventure 
true,  that  if  the  soul  consented  not  before  or  after,  neither  nature 
nor  nature's  enemy  are  to  be  taken  into  the  accounts  of  just  dis- 
positions or  indispositions  to  spiritual  ministries :  if  we  serve  God 
with  our  whole  mind  and  with  all  our  heart,  and  do  what  we  can 
that  is  good,  and  avoid  all  evil  that  we  can  avoid,  we  cannot  be 
prejudiced  by  what  we  cannot  avoid. 

I  8.  4)  Although  the  spirituali^  of  the  gospel  excludes  all  sha- 
dows of  ceremonies  and  all  bodily  rites  from  bemg  of  the  substance 
of  religion,  vet  this  spirituality  does  not  exclude  the  ministry  and  ser- 
vice of  the  bodv :  for  the  worship  of  the  body  mav  also  be  spiritual ; 
to  worship  God  with  our  bodies  is  Xcyu^  XaTptia"^,  a  'reasonable,' 
and  therefore  a  'spiritual  worship.'  Thus  when  the  eyes  are  lift  up 
in  praver,  when  the  bowels  yearn  with  pif^,  when  the  hands  are  ex- 
tended to  fill  the  poor  man^  basket,  the  body  serves  the  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  serves  God,  and  all  is  a  spiritual  religion.  But  because 
a  bodiiy  religion  such  as  was  that*  of  the  Jews  cannot  be  a  spiritual 
religion  such  as  must  be  that  of  the  Christians,  and  yet  the  service 
of  the  body  is  also  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  spirit;  the  rule 

[Rom.  lii.  1.] 
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which  can  determine  onr  conscience  in  the  instances  of  this  aitide 
is  this; 

WHATSOBVER  IS  AN  BUCIT  OB  IMPBBATE  ACT  OF  TIBTUBy  VHBTHBB  IS 
BB  ACTBD  BY  THB  SOUL  OB  BY  THB  BODY,  IS  AK  ACT  OF  SFnUTUAL 
BXLIOIOK. 

For  in  yirtaes  there  is  a  body  and  a  sonl^  and  all  transient  actions,  or 
ad  extra,  have  something  of  materiality  in  them  which  most  be  mi- 
nistered to  by  the  body.  For  therefore  onr  blessed  Lord  hath  com- 
manded mortification  of  onr  bodies^  that  oar  bodies  may  become  spi- 
ritual; and  as  acts  of  understanding  are  ministered  to  by  maternl 
i>hantasms,  so  are  the  most  spiritual  acts  of  virtue,  the  love  and  the 
ear  of  God,  by  sad  spectacles  and  gracious  accidents,  by  feeling  good 
and  suffering  evil ;  and  as  the  actions  of  discerning  sensitive  oUects 
are  direct  products  of  the  soul,  but  yet  have  for  every  one  of  the 
faculties  a  proper  organ  in  the  body,  so  have  the  virtues  of  a  Quis- 
tian;  th^  are  acts  and  habits  of  a  sanctified  soul,  but  to  some  the 
hand  does  co-operate,  to  some  the  qres,  and  to  some  all  the  body, 
that  as  the  graces  of  the  soul  are  commencements  and  dispositions 
^  Sl^i7>  80  these  spiritual  ministries  of  the  bodv  may  nourish  it 
and  dispose  the  body  to  its  perfect  spirituality  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

§  8.  But  then  these  ministries  of  the  body  are  then  only  to  be 
adjudged  a  spiritual  service,  when  the  soul  and  the  body  make  but 
one  entire  agent;  just  as  when  the  soul  sees  by  the  eye,  we  say  the 
eye  sees,  because  that  seeing  is  the  action  or  passion  of  the  soul, 
which  uses  that  organ  in  her  operation :  so  when  the  act  of  the  body 
And  soul  is  but  one  and  the  same  product  of  religion,  it  is  the  sou 
and  the  spirit  which  is  the  principal  agent,  and  from  thence  the  ac- 
tion must  be  denominated  to  be  spiritual.  But  as  when  the  eye  is 
made  to  twinkle  and  look  spritefully,  or  amorously,  or  is  proposed  as 
a  piece  of  beauty  and  does  something  of  its  own,  but  no  natural  and 
proper  ministiT  of  the  soul,  it  is  the  instrument  of  vice  or  vanity  and 
not  of  the  soul ;  so  it  is  in  the  services  of  the  body :  if  the  body  of 
our  services  be  not  the  product  of  the  soul,  and  the  imperate  act  of 
some  virtue,  or  the  proper  specific  act  of  some  grace,  it  can  never  be 
a  part  of  the  religion.  S.Paul*^  hath  given  us  perfect  measures  in 
this  enquiry;  ' to  give  our  body  to  be  burned,  to  give  all  our  goods 
to  the  noor,  to  have  all  faith,  are  but  the  bodies  and  outsides  or 
material  parts  of  our  religion,  and  are  good  for  nothing :  but  when 
all  these  proceed  from  charity,  that  is,  from  a  willing,  a  loving 
spirit,  from  a  heart  that  is  right  to  Ood,  that  is  desirous  to  please 
Him,  then  fiedth  justifies,  and  giving  gifts  to  the  poor  is  true  alms, 
and  giving  our  bodies  to  the  fire  is  a  noly  martyrdom :  and  in  this 
sense  dressing  bodies  to  their  burial  is  an  act  of  spiritual  grace,  to 
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adorn  places  of  prayer^  to  build  them  and  fit  them  for  the  service  of 
God^  is  an  act  of  spiritual  religion,  to  minister  to  the  noor,  to  dress 
children,  to  make  them  clean,  to  teach  them  their  catecnisms,  though 
bodily  ministries^  are  yet  actions  of  the  spiritual  religion  of  a  Chris* 
tian.  But  from  this  those  things  only  are  excluded  which  either  are 
not  the  direct  productions  of  a  sanctified  soul,  or  proper  and  pru- 
dent ministries  to  some  virtue. 

§  9.  5)  The  spirituahty  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  have  yet  one 
effect  more.  In  all  contrasts  or  interfering  of  laws,  or  senses  of  the 
laws,  Ihe  spiritual  sense  is  to  be  preferred,  the  spiritual  action  is  to  be 
chosen,  dj  which  it  is  not  meant  that  ever  there  can  be  a  dispute 
between  the  act  of  the  mind  and  an  act  of  the  body;  because  as  no 
man  and  no  thing  can  hinder  the  soul  from  willing  or  understand- 
ing; from  loving  or  hating,  from  fearing  or  slighting,  from  valuing 
or  neglecting  ite  proper  object,  so  the  act  of  the  body  which  is  to 
minister  to  tiie  soul  cannot  stand  in  contradiction  to  that  to  which 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  subordinate.  But  the  meaning  is, 
when  laws  are  to  be  expounded,  that  sense  is  to  be  chosen  which 
more  relates  to  an  act  of  grace  than  that  which  is  nothing  but  an 
external  ministir :  thus,  if  the  question  be  between  the  beautifying 
of  a  chapel  or  the  rescuing  of  the  poor  from  famine,  although  that 
might  be  an  act  of  spiritual  religion,  when  religion  requires  that  spe- 
cification of  an  act;  yet  because  that  hath  less  of  the  spirit  in  it  than 
the  othen  and  is  not  required  in  the  presence,  of  the  other,  this  is  to 
be  adjudged  the  more  spiritual,  because  it  is  the  more  holy.  If  the 
question  be  between  keeping  of  a  holy  day,  or  doing  charitable  re- 
liefs to  necessitous  people,  Christ  in  the  instance  of  the  sabbath  hath 
taught  us  to  prefer  charity  before  external  ministries,  obedience  be- 
fore sacrifice,  mercy  before  oblations;  and  did  not  only  make  way 
for  the  taking  off  all  mere  bodily  rites,  but  also  for  the  expounding 
His  own  laws  to  the  more  spiritual  sense,  that  is,  to  the  compliance 
with  the  most  excellent  and  useful  grace.  So  also  for  the  exposition 
-of  laws  expressed  by  material  significations,  as  cutting  off  the  hand, 
plucking  out  the  right  eye,  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ,  drinking  His 
blood,  the  flesh,  that  is,  carnal  commentaries  profit  nothing;  but 
these  words  are  spirit  and  Ufe;  that  is,  they  are  neither  to  be  under- 
stood nor  practised  in  the  material  but  spiritual  sense. 

§  10.  But  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  conscience  in  all  these 
enquiries,  the  rule  is  this :  all  acts  of  virtue  are  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  instruments  of  it,  and  that  which  exercises  it  before  that 
which  signifies  it,  and  the  inward  acts  before  the  outward.  Thus 
when  fasting  is  appointed  in  order  to  prayer,  and  yet  both  cannot 
be  tether,  (for  that  by  fasting  we  are  disabled  to  pray)  there  it 
is,  that  praver  must  be  preferred  and  fasting  let  alone.  If  coiporal 
austerities  be  undertaken  for  mortification  of  a  rebeUious  body,  if 
they  hinder  the  body  in  the  direct  ministries  to  the  soul  in  other 
cases,  and  become  uncharitable,  charity  is  to  take  place,  and  the 
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austerities  may  be  supplied  by  aomething  ebe.  Now  this  rule  hatli 
in  it  no  exception  nor  variety  but  this,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in 
instances  of  corporal  and  spiritual  acts  that  are  of  a  disparate  nature, 
and  but  only  accidentally  subordinate,  as  fastmg  to  prayer,  keeping 
holy  days  for  the  special  ministries  of  religion,  lyings  upon  the 
ground  to  chastity,  and  the  like :  but  in  the  actions  external,  which 
are  proper  exercises  of  a  virtue,  the  external  which  is  directly,  natu- 
rally, or  by  institution  subordinate  to  the  internal,  must  never  be 
omitted  upon  pretence  of  preferring  the  internal ;  because  thev  never 
can  contradict  one  another,  as  it  never  can  be  disputed  wheuer  the 
soul  or  the  eye  shall  see :  for  the  soul  sees  by  the  eye  and  cannot 
see  without  it;  and  it  may  so  happen  in  the  external  acts  of  virtue 
ministering  to  the  internal,  as  in  some  cases  a  man  is  not  charitahk^ 
unless  he  extends  his  hand  to  the  poor,  or  lifts  him  out  of  a  ditch, 
or  guide  him  in  the  way.  This  instance  and  sense  of  the  rule  we 
learn  from  S.  James* :  ''if  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  be  ^e  warmed  and 
filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those  thmgs  which  are 
needful  to  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit?''  That  is,  it  is  in  vain  to 
pretend  internal  charity  without  the  external;  in  many  cases  it 
cannot  be  without  it,  and  when  it  can,  it  is  because  there  is  no  ob- 
ject for  the  act,  or  no  possibility  to  do  it ;  and  then  the  internal  is 
to  be  done  not  by  way  of  preference  to  the  external,  but  in  destitu* 
tion  of  it  and  supply.  But  this  will  be  yet  further  explicated  in 
the  following  rule. 


ETJLB  VI. 


tUB  DtPBRlTB  ACTS  OE  OUTWAAD  EXPBS8SION8  OF  THB  VIUTUB  OP  OHB  OOX- 
ICAKDMENT  MUST  NOT  CONTBADICZ  THE  EUCIT  ACTS  OF  AHOTHEB. 

§  1.  Bt  impeAte  acts  I  mean  such  which  are  commanded  to  be 
done  by  the  interest  of  any  virtue  whatsoever,  not  proper  to  the  vir- 
tue,  but  such  as  may  minister  to  it  or  signify  it.  Thus  to  deny  the 
impure  solicitations  of  an  unchaste  person  is  a  proper,  an  elicit  act  of 
the  virtue  of  chastity;  but  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  to  wear  an  hairen 
shirt,  to  use  disciplines,  to  roll  our  naked  body  upon  thorns,  to  sleep 
in  snows,  are  imperate  acts ;  that  is,  such  which  the  virtue  may  choose 
and  exercise  for  its  own  advantage  and  interest,  but  such  which  are 
not  necessary  to  any  man  in  particular,  nor  to  most  men  in  the  gene- 
ral ;  useful  indeed  in  some  cases  but  not  necessary  in  any.  To  eat 
and  drink  sparingly  and  so  as  may  minister  to  health  and  religion  is 
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directly^  that  is,  a  proper  and  elicit  act  of  temperance;  but  if  a  man 
spares  to  eat  that  he  may  have  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts,  it  is  an 
imperate  act  of  justice;  if  to  make  himself  healthfol  and  strong  to 
war,  it  is  an  act  of  fortitude.  The  terms  being  so  explicated,  the 
measures  of  the  rule  are  these  following  particulus. 

&  2.  1)  The  elicit  acts  of  several  virtues  can  never  be  contrary  to 
each  other;  as  an  act  of  religion  is  never  against  an  act  of  charity, 
chastitjT  is  never  against  justice,  temperance  is  never  against  piety. 
The  effect  of  which  proposition  is  this,  that  one  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
tended against  another,  and  no  piety  to  parents  can  enga^  us  to  be 
drunk  for  their  sakes,  no  pretence  of  religion  can  make  it  lawful  to 
n^lect  the  care  of  our  children;  and  to  this  purpose  was  that  ex- 
cellent precept  of  the  son  of  Sirach^,  '  Let  not  the  reverence  of  any 
man  cause  thee  to  sin;'  it  is  no  good  manners  to  comply  with  our 
superiors  against  our  supreme,  and  there  is  a  time  ana  a  place  for 
every  virtue,  but  no  time  nor  place,  no  cause  or  onportunity  of  doing 
against  any.  It  may  so  happen  that  the  external  actions  of  several 
virtues  cannot  consist,  as  sometimes  I  cannot  pay  the  gabd  to  the 
prince  and  the  offering  to  the  priest;  I  cannot  feed  my  child  and 
the  poor  that  begs ;  I  cannot  at  some  tfmes  tell  truth  and  yet  pre« 
serve  the  life  of  my  brother.  Now  when  the  two  external  elicit  acts 
of  virtue  are  inconsistent,  the  one  must  of  necessity  give  place;  the 
rules  of  which  are  to  be  given  more  properly  in  another  place' :  but 
that  which  for  the  present  I  am  to  say,  is  this,  that  although  the 
outward  act  cannot  at  all  times  be  exerciaed  and  so  must  in  certain 
cases  be  omitted,  yet  in  no  case  can  it  be  lawful  for  the  interest  of 
one  virtue  to  do  against  another. 

^  3.  2)  The  imperate  acts  of  one  virtue  may  contradict  the  imperate 
or  instrumental  and  ministering  acts  of  another;  as  fieuBting  wnen  it 
is  commanded  by  religion  may  be  against  the  advice  of  our  physician, 
whom  to  observe  it  is  sometimes  a  precept  of  prudence,  sometimea  of 
charity.  Beligion  commands  us  sometimes  to  feast,  and  at  the  same 
time  our  charity  bids  us  save  our  expense,  that  the  poor  may  be  fed 
the  more  plentifully.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  aU  the  imperate 
acts  of  virtue  are  external  and  must  depend  upon  something  from 
without :  which  because  it  can  unavoidably  be  Undered,  it  must  needs 
also  be  that  it  may  inculpably  be  omitted.  But  then  the  rule  is 
this,  because  all  imperate  acts  of  virtue  are  nothing  in  themselves 
but  wholly  in  relation  to  the  virtue,  that  imperate  act  which  minis* 
ters  to  that  virtue  which  is  then  to  be  preferred,  must  also  be  pre- 
ferred. The  reason  is  plain :  the  accessoiy  must  follow  die  nature 
of  the  principal;  and  therefore  if  we  must  now  prefer  the  virtue,  we 
must  also  prefer  the  instrument.  The  case  is  this :  Don  Antonio 
Licente  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  vanity, 
loved  to  see  his  wife  painted,  and  one  evening  commanded  her  to 
ap2)ear  with  him  so  disguised  at  a  masque;  die  having  notice  that  a 
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young  gentleman  who  was  passionately  in  love  with  her  would  be 
ther€»  and  knowing  that  it  would  enflame  his  passion  if  she  were  so 
adorned^  enquires  of  her  confessor  by  what  means  she  should  restrain 
the  folly  of  that  inamorato,  and  receives  this  amongst  other  advices, 
that  at  no  hand  she  should  appear  before  him  with  any  artificial 
handsomeness.  If  she  obeys  her  husband's  humour  at  that  meetmsp 
she  does  hurt  to  a  soul,  and  gives  fuel  to  an  impure  flame  whi^ 
already  is  too  big :  if  she  does  not  obey  him  in  tnat  instance,  her 
husband  will  lose  the  pleasure  of  his  fancy.  But  because  she  finds 
there  is  no  other  evil  will  be  consequent  to  her  omission,  but  that 
her  husband  shall  want  a  little  fantastic  pleasure;  and  the  con- 
sequent of  her  obeying  him  would  be  (for  aught  she  knew)  that  God 
might  lose  a  soul :  she  chose  to  do  an  act  ministering  to  spiritual 
charity  and  the  chastity  of  her  brother,  rather  than  an  act  that  could 
be  instrumental  to  nothing  but  the  airy  pleasure  of  her  husband; 
though  otherwise  she  had  been  bound  to  signify  her  obedience  to 
him  by  any  thing  that  had  been  lawful. 

§  4.  But  in  this  there  is  some  variety^  and  ought  to  be  some  cau- 
tion. For  although  the  principal  virtue  is  to  be  preferred  not  only 
in  itself  or  in  its  proper  and  eUcit  acts,  but  also  in  its  imperate  and 
instrumental;  yet  this  is  to  be  understood  to  be  true,  when  the  in- 
struments are  in  equal  order  to  their  respective  virtues,  or  when  there 
is  no  considerable  difference.  For  if  the  action  in  question  minis- 
tering to  the  less  principal  virtue  do  very  much  promote  it,  and  the 
other  which  is  instrumental  to  the  more  principal  do  it  but  an  incon- 
siderable advantage,  the  ministrv  of  the  less  principal  is  in  that  case 
to  be  preferred :  the  reason  is,  because  by  this  omission  of  an  incon- 
siderable instrument  the  present  duty  is  not  hindered ;  but  the  ser- 
vice of  Gh)d  is  advantaged  in  the  other,  because  it  is  able  to  effect 
something  that  is  considerable  toward  the  service  of  God,  which  the 
other  is  not.  The  case  is  this :  I  knew  a  brave  man  who  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  evil  persons  was  condemned  to  die ;  he  having  of  a  long 
time  used  to  fast  till  the  morning  office  was  completed,  because  he 
found  fasting  to  be  practised  by  antiquity,  and  by  hol^  persona  in 
their  more  solemn  offices,  and  thinking  it  might  or  did  him  some 
advantage  in  order  to  the  bettering  of  his  prayer,  did  think  to  do  so 
in  the  morning  before  his  execution.  But  then  on  the  other  side  he 
considered  that  if  he  fasted  he  should  sufiisr  a  great  diminution  of 
spirits,  and  possibly  might  be  suspected  of  pusillanimity  if  he  did 
suffer  a  natural  lipothymy,  and  therefore  could  not  tdl  what  he 
should  da  He  was  sure  that  to  acquit  himself  before  God  in  his 
duty  was  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  other  of  appearing  brave 
and  hardv  before  men,  and  therefore  that  his  private  prayers  were 
more  to  be  regarded  than  his  public  confidence,  and  tnerefore  was 
choosing  to  fast :  but  then  he  reflected  on  the  actions  instrumental 
again,  and  considered  that  his  abstinence  from  a  little  meat  would 
bring  but  a  very  little  and  inconsiderable  advantage  to  his  prayers, 
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but  his  eating  would  veiy  much  strengthen  his  heart,  and  do  him  a 
veiy  considerable  advantage  that  way,  he  chose  this,  because  the 
other  could  easily  be  supplied  by  the  intenseness  of  his  spirit,  his 
zeal,  and  his  present  necessity,  but  this  could  not  but  by  natural 
supplies  and  supportations  of  the  strengths  of  the  body. 

§  5.  But  in  tne  like  cases  prudence  and  the  conduct  of  a  good 
guide  is  the  best  security  to  him  that  enquires  with  an  honest  heart 
and  pure  intention;  and  then  the  determination  is  best,  and  the 
conscience  is  safest  when  both  can  be  reconciled :  but  when  they 
cannot,  the  former  measures  are  to  be  observed. 

§  6.  8)  Those  actions  which  can  only  signify  or  serve  the  interest 
of  virtue  by  way  of  collateral  advantage  and  indirect  ministry,  must 
ever  give  place  when  they  hinder  the  proper  acts  of  any  virtue  what- 
soever. Fasting  must  never  be  used  when  to  fast  is  against  charity ; 
because  charity  is  directiy  commanded,  but  fasting  is  relative  to 
something  else,  and  is  not  commanded  for  itself.  Now  in  those 
things  which  are  of  a  disparate  nature,  a  principal  is  ever  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  an  instrument,  and  an  act  of  duty  oefore  an  act  of  pru- 
dence, and  necessity  before  convenience. 

§  7.  4)  But  in  things  subordinate,  that  is,  when  the  outward  act 
is  an  elicit  act  of  virtue,  and  truly  subordinate  to  the  internal,  there 
can  be  no  contradiction  of  one  to  the  other,  but  the  outward  act  and 
the  inward  must  be  both  performed ;  that  is,  neither  of  them  must 
be  pretended  in  objection  to  the  other,  for  they  cannot  hinder  each 
other;  but  the  outward  can  be  hindered  only  by  something  from 
without,  but  the  inward  by  nothing.  So  that  in  order  to  conscience, 
the  rule  is  this;  he  that  does  an  inward  and  elicit  act  of  virtue,  will 
certainly  if  it  be  in  his  power,  do  the  outward  elicit  act :  that  is,  the 
hand  will  move  at  the  command  of  the  will,  and  the  foot  will  go  if 
it  be  commanded,  and  if  the  soul  be  charitable  the  hand  will  be  apt 
to  minister.  For  it  is  not  well  within,  unless  it  be  well  without, 
that  is,  unless  the  virtue  express  itself  in  outward  action  where  it  can. 
And  on  the  other  side,  an  outward  elicit  act  of  virtue  can  never  go 
alone,  unless  it  be  the  product  of  a  good  heart  and  of  an  inward 
elicit  act;  it  is  the  imperate  act  of  pride,  or  ambition,  or  a  vicious 
fear,  or  covetousness,  or  something  criminal,  but  neither  the  imperate 
nor  the  elicit  act  of  any  virtue  whatsoever. 

§  8.  6)  Though  the  words  of  art  here  used  be  not  common,  yet 
the  practice  of  these  rules  in  the  questions  of  conscience  will  not  be 
difficult  if  we  shall  but  with  some  diligence  observe  but  the  differ* 
ence  of  external  actions,  and  be  able  to  discern  what  outward  actions 
are  the  elicit  or  proper,  and  which  are  the  imperate  and  instrumental 
acts  of  virtue;  oecause  these  being  to  give  plaoe  to  other  acts  by 
the  events  and  constitution  of  their  own  nature,  and  the  other  never 
but  when  they  are  hindered  from  without,  our  duty  will  be  easy  when 
we  once  understand  of  what  nature  the  outward  action  is.  The  rule 
therefore  for  the  direction  of  our  conscience  in  this  affair  is  this; 
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Those  actions  which  either  are  commanded  by  name  and  in  pariicu- 
]sr,  or  by  direct  and  proper  consequence  from  the  general,  Uiey  are 
the  elicit  and  proper  actions  of  a  virtue.  Thus  to  give  alms  is  a 
proper  and  elicit  act  of  charity ;  to  condemn  the  criminal  is  a  proper 
act  of  justice;  to  speak  well  of  all  men  behind  their  backs,  so  fiir  as 
we  can  with  faruth,  is  an  elicit  act  of  equity*  But  whatever  is  of  that 
nature  that  it  can  be  done  innocently  and  yet  not  be  an  act  of  virtue 
properly,  that  onh^  is  instrumental  to  a  virtue,  and  is  an  imperate 
action.  Thus  to  invite  rich  men  to  a  feast  may  be  done  prudently 
and  without  scruple,  but  he  that  does  so  and  no  more  shall  have  no 
reward  in  heaven  for  it :  but  yet  to  invite  rich  men  to  a  banquet  may 
minister  to  friendships  or  peace,  or  it  may  obtain  relief  to  a  poor 
oppressed  brother,  and  then  it  may  be  a  good  instrument  of  that 
viitue  to  which  by  accident  or  the  personal  intention  of  the  man  (not 
the  natural  order  or  intention  of  the  thing)  it  does  minister. 

By  the  serious  observation  of  this  difference  of  acts  we  may  be 
guided  in  many  cases  of  conscience,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  laws  of  our  religion. 


EULE  VII. 


WHBV  AKT  THIirO  IS  YOBBIDBKir  BT  THB  LAWS  OF  OHEIST,  ALL  VH08B  THIBOS 
ALSO  BT  WHICH  WB  COME  TO  THAT  SIB  ABE  UITDBBBTOOD  TO  BE  FOBBIBDSB 
BT  THE  SAME  LAW. 

§  1.  In  this  there  is  one  great  difference  between  positive  and 
negative  laws :  when  any  thing  is  commanded  or  enjoined,  to  take 
or  use  any  instrument  to  it  is  left  to  our  choice,  and  is  matter  of 

f>rudence  and  not  duty.  As  when  we  are  commanded  to  mortify  the 
usts  of  the  body,  we  are  not  commanded  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  or 
to  masticate  rhubarb,  or  to  go  barefoot,  or  to  put  on  S.  Iranda  his 
girdle  upon  the  bare  body :  as  we  find  these  actions  aptly  instru- 
mental to  the  duty,  and  fitted  to  the  person,  so  we  ma^  use  them ; 
but  if  the  fear  of  hell  or  the  hopes  of  heaven  can  mortify  us  su£Bci- 
ently  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Spirit,  or  if  he  who  is  married  be  not 
tempted,  or  he  who  is  unmarried  be  by  nature  abstinent,  or  by  dis* 
ease  and  imperfection,  these  instruments  are  out  of  use  as  to  these 
purposes,  ror  here  nothing  is  under  command  but  the  duty  itself; 
and  if  by  any  good  instrument  it  be  done,  it  is  all  one  as  to  the  law. 
But  in  negative  precepts  the  case  is  otherwise;  for  the  crime  is 
not  oidy  to  bo  abstained  from,  but  every  instrument  of  it,  every  path 
that  leads  to  it,  whatsoever  can  begin  or  promote  it :  and  the  reason 
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is,  because  all  these  things  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  sin,  and 
therefore  although  eveiy  thing  that  is  or  may  be  good  is  not  com- 
manded, yet  every  evil  is  forbidden.  One  fly  can  spoil  a  pot  of  oint- 
ment: but  this  we  are  plainly  taught  by  our  blessed  Saviour's  ser- 
mon in  the  mount,  where  He  expoimded  the  precepts  of  the  ancients 
not  only  to  signify  the  outward  act»  but  the  inward  desire :  and  in 
this  our  blessed  Master's  law  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  digest  of 
Moses ;  for  although  there  also  Gfod  forbad  concupiscence,  yet  it  was 
only  instanced  in  the  matter  of  covetousness,  and  was  not  extended 
to  the  other  instances  of  duty;  but  in  Christ's  kw,  Non  coneupiscea 
is  the  apex  Juris,  it  is  the  oonservatoiy  and  the  last  duty  of  every 
conunandment. 

Nam  tcelus  intra  se  taciturn  qui  cogitat  uUam 
Factl  crimen  habct*. 

He  that  thinks  a  lustful  thought  hath  broken  a  commandment;  and 
if  the  eye  be  full  of  adultery,  or  the  mouth  be  impure,  or  the  hand 
be  unclean,  the  whole  man  is  polluted  before  Qod,  and  stands  guilty 
of  the  breach  of  the  main  law.  Exercetur  atque  aperUtir  opere  nC" 
quUia,  non  incipit  The  deed  tells  the  heart,  and  opens  the  shop  of 
crimes,  but  they  begin  in  the  heart,  and  end  in  the  outward  work. 

§  2.  a)  But  in  this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  for  Qod  being  Lord  of 
all  our  faculties,  and  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  judge  of  our 
thoughts,  He  must  be  served  by  all,  and  He  searches  that  He  may 
judge  aU,  and  judges  that  He  may  punish  or  reward  aU.  But  the 
rule  is  only  thus  to  be  limited,  that  in  tiiose  sins  whose  being  criminal 
is  wholly  relative  to  persons  with  whom  we  converse,  eveiy  thought 
is  not  a  sin  unless  that  thought  also  be  rektive :  as  he  sins  not  that 
thinks  a  lie,  if  he  resolves  not  to  abuse  any  body  with  it ;  and  a  man 
may  love  to  please  himself  with  false  news,  and  put  on  a  fantastic 
confidence  and  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  would  fain  have 
to  be  true,  though  to  his  reason  it  seem  improbable.  In  this  there 
is  some  folly,  but  no  malice :  but  to  lie  is  a  relative  action,  and  if  he 
have  but  a  thought  or  purpose  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  any  one, 
then  that  thought  or  purpose  is  a  lie ;  that  is,  it  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  a  lie,  and  thererore  of  the  same  condemnation.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  all  things  which  are  forbidden  only  because  they  are  un- 
charitable, or  unjust  to  my  brother,  but  are  permitted  when  they  are 
otherwise. 

§  8.  j3)  But  the  intention  of  the  rule  is  more,  for  it  means  that 
all  the  addr^ses  and  preparations  to  criminal  and  forbidden  actions 
are  also  forbidden.  Thus  because  Christ  gave  a  law  against  fornica- 
tion, He  hath  also  forbidden  us  to  tempt  any  one  to  it  by  words,  or 
by  wanton  gestures,  or  lascivious  dressongs,  and  she  fornicates  that 
paints  her  face  with  idle  purposes. 

*  [Jar.  lat  ziii  209.] 
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§  4.  y)  It  18  alflo  meant  concerniBg  temptatioiis  to  a  forbidden 
instance,  for  thqr  also*  are  forbidden  in  the  prohibition  of  the  crime : 
which  is  to  be  nnderstood  with  these  cautions : 
^  §  5. 1)  If  the  temptation  be  in  a  natural  and  direct  order  to  the 
sin,  it  is  forbidden  where  the  sin  is.  Thus  because  lusts  of  the  flesh 
are  prohibited,  it  is  also  our  duty  that  we  do  not  make  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  it.  Eating  high  and  drinkmg  deep  are 
actions  of  undeanness,  as  well  as  of  intemperance :  and  in  the  same 
proportion  also  is  every  thing  that  ministers  directly  to  the  lusts  of 
the  lower  belly  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  lying  soft,  studying  the 
palate,  arts  of  pleasure  and  provocation,  enticing  gestures ;  with  this 
caution, 

§  6.  2)  If  the  eflect  be  observed  in  these  less  and  lower  instances 
then  they  are  directly  criminal ;  for  whatsoever  did  bring  a  sin  and 
is  still  entertained  knowingly  and  choosingly,  is  (at  least  oy  interpre- 
tation) chosen  for  the  sin's  sake :  but  at  first  and  before  the  observa- 
tion it  may  enter  upon  another  account,  which  if  it  be  criminal,  to 
that  these  mstances  are  to  be  reckoned,  and  not  to  that  sin  to  which 
thev  nunister  unknowingly. 

§7.8)  Every  temptation  is  then  certainly  to  be  reckoned  as  a  sin 
when  it  is  procured  by  our  own  act,  whether  the  temptation  ministers 
to  the  sin  directly  or  accidentally ;  for  if  we  chose  it,  it  can  have  no 
excuse :  tiUe  quod  itUriaH  tibi  camedendum  eit^:  and  unless  the  man 
be  surprised,  his  choosing  of  an  instrument  to  sin  withal  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  instrument,  but  for  its  relation ;  and  this  is  true,  although 
the  usual  effect  does  not  follow  the  instrument.  For  there  is  some- 
times a  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  r^nembrances  of  sin,  in  the  ap- 
proaches of  it,  in  our  addresses  to  it :  and  there  are  some  men  who 
dare  not  act  the  foul  crime,  who  yet  love  to  look  upon  its  fair  feoe ; 
and  they  drive  out  sin  as  Abraham  did  Ismael,  with  an  unwilling 
willingness  (Gh>d  knows),  and  therefore  give  it  bread  and  water 
abroad  though  no  entertainment  at  home,  and  they  look  after  it,  and 
are  pleased  with  the  stories  of  it,  and  love  to  see  the  place  of  its 
acting. 

Hie  locYU,  hsc  eadem  sab  qua  requiescimus  urbor 
^Seit  qaibus  iogemui  curis,  quibuB  ignibus  ani. 

And  they  roll  it  in  their  minds :  now  they  that  go  but  thus  far,  and 
love  to  tempt  themselves  by  walking  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
delight  themselves  in  viewing  the  instrument  of  their  sin,  though 
thejr  use  it  no  further,  they  have  given  demonstration  of  their  love 
of  sin  when  they  make  so  much  of  its  proxy. 

§  8.  But  there  are  others  who  have  great  experience  of  the  vanity 
of  all  sin,  and  the  emptiness  and  dissatifdhction  that  is  in  its  fruition ; 

^  [Tute  hoc  intrUti,  tibi  omne  est  exedendum  :.Terent  Phorm.,  act  il  bc.  2.  4.] 
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and  know  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  enjoyed  it^  it  is  gone^  and  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  expectation  than  in  the  possession  :  and 
therefore  they  had  rather  go  towards  it  than  arrive  thither,  and  love 
the  temptation  better  than  the  sin.  These  men  sin  with  an  excellent 
philosophy  and  wittiness  of  sinning ;  they  love  to  woo  always  and 
not  to  enjoy,  ever  to  be  hungry  and  sitting  down  to  dinner,  but  are 
afraid  to  have  their  desires  filled;  but  if  we  consider  what  the  secret 
of  it  is,  and  that  there  is  in  these  men  an  immense  love  to  sin,  and  a 
perfect  adhesion  to  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  that  they  refuse  to  enter 
lest  they  should  quickly  pass  through,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  taste 
it  lest  they  should  eat  no  more,  and  would  not  enjoy  because  they 
will  not  be  weary  of  it,  and  will  deny  any  thing  to  tliemselves,  even 
that  which  they  most  love,  lest  for  a  while  they  should  loathe  their 
beloved  sin;  we  shall  see  reason  enough  to  affirm  these  men  to  be 
the  greatest  breakers  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ ;  though  they  only 
tempt  themselves,  and  handle  the  instruments  of  sin,  and  although 
these  instruments  serve  nothing  but  the  temptation,  and  the  tempta- 
tion does  not  serve  the  sin,  wluther  in  its  own  nature  it  is  designed. 
&  9.  4)  If  the  temptation  be  involuntary,  then  it  is  not  imputed ; 
and  yet  this  is  to  be  understood  with  this  provision,  that  it  be 
neither  chosen  directly  nor  by  interpretation ;  that  is,  that  it  be  not 
entered  into  by  carelessness,  or  confidence,  or  choice.  If  it  be  by 
choice,  then  it  is  directly  against  that  law  of  Christ  which  forbids 
that  sin  whither  the  temptation  leads;  but  if  it  enter  by  carelessness 
or  confidence,  it  belongs  not  to  this  rule,  for  although  every  such 
temptation  is  against  the  laws  of  Christ,  yet  they  are  not  under  the 
same  law  by  which  the  effect  is  prohibited,  but  unlawful  because 
they  are  against  christian  prudence  and  christian  charity. 


EULE  vni. 

XHB  SXrFPOSITTVE  PBOPOSmOVS  WITH  THB  SUPEBVBKIHG  ABVICSS  OF  OVB 
BLESSED  SAVIOUB  ABE  ALWAYS  EQUTVALBNT  TO  MATTER  OF  DUTT,  AHD  ABB 
BT  DITBBrBETATIOB  A  COKMANDMEirT. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  intended  as  an  explication  of  the  precepts  of  prayer, 
alms,  and  fasting :  all  which  our  blessed  Saviour  in  His  sermon  upon 
the  mount  expressed  by  way  of  supposition ;  which  way  of  expression 
although  it  be  not  a  positive  and  legal  expression  of  a  commandment, 

iret  it  either  supposes  a  preceding  law  or  a  confirmed  practice,  or  at 
east  that  those  to  whom  such  words  are  directed  are  willing  and 
loving  and  obedient  people,  understanding  the  intimations  and  secret 
significations  of  the  divine  pleasure.  *  When  ye  give  alms  do  not  blow 
IX.  H  m 
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a  trumpet/  said  our  blessed  Saviour :  '  when  ye  pray  stand  not  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets :  when  you  fast  do  not  disfigure  your  faoes.' 
Now  concerning  prayer  and  alms  there  is  no  difBculty^  because  our 
blessed  liord  and  His  apostles  have  often  repeated  the  will  of  (jod  in 
express  commandments  concerning  them ;  but  because  of  fasting  He 
hath  said  much  less^  and  nothing  at  all  but  these  suppositive  words, 
and  a  prophecy  that  His  discinles  should  fast  in  the  days  of  the 
bridegroom's  absence,  and  a  declaiBlion  of  the  blessed  effects  of  fast- 
ing; this  hath  a  proper  enquiry  and  a  special  difficulty,  whether  or 
no  these  words  have  the  force  of  a  commandment. 

§  2.  Concerning  which  we  may  take  an  estimate  by  those  other 
expressions  of  our  lawgiver  concerning  alms,  which  we  without  fur- 
ther scrutiny  know  to  be  commandments,  because  in  other  places 
they  are  positively  expressed;  and  therefore  if  we  can  find  it  so  con- 
cerning fasting,  this  enquiiy  will  be  at  an  end.  Now  concerning 
this  I  will  not  only  observe  that  the  three  great  heads  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel,  Christ,  Moses,  and 
EUas,  who  were  concentred  and  inwrapped  in  one  glory  upon  mount 
Tabor,  were  an  equal  example  of  fasting,  which  in  their  own  persons 
by  a  miracle  was  consigned  to  be  an  exam^de  and  an  exhortation  to 
fasting  to  all  ages  of  religion ;  and  each  of  them  fasting  forty  days 
upon  great  occasions  told  to  them  who  have  ears  to  hear  what  their 
duty  is  in  all  the  great  accidents  of  their  life :  but  that  which  is  very 
material  to  the  present  enquiry  is,  that  this  supposition  of  our  blessed 
Lord, "  when  ye  fast,"  was  spoken  to  a  people  who  made  it  a  great  part 
of  their  religion  to  fast,  who  placed  some  portions  of  holiness  in  it, 
who  had  received  the  influence  of  their  greatest,  their  best,  their 
most  imitable  examples  for  religious  fastiug ;  and  the  impression  of 
many  commandments  not  only  relative  to  themselves  as  bound  by 
such  a  law,  but  as  being  under  the  conduct  of  religion  in  general. 
Such  was  the  precept  of  the  prophet  Joel%  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
turn  ye  even  to  Me,  with  all  your  heart,  with  fasting  and  with  weep- 
ing and  with  mourning.'*  Now  whatever  the  prophets  said  that  re- 
lated to  religion  abstractedly,  or  morality,  all  that  is  evangelical  (as 
I  proved  formerly  in  this  book^.)  Besides  there  was  an  universal 
solemn  practice  of  this  exercise,  under  Joshua  at  Ai,  under  the 
iudges  at  Gibeah,  under  Samuel  at  Mizpah,  under  David  at  He- 
bron ;  fasts  frequently  proclaimed,  frequently  instituted ;  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Jeremy  and  Daniel,  of  Joel  and  Zechary ;  before  the  captivity, 
under  it,  and  after  it ;  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  in  the  days  of  danger, 
in  their  religion  solemn  and  unsolemn,  after  they  had  sinned  and 
when  they  were  punished;  at  Jerusalem  among  the  Jews,  and  at 
Nineveh  amongst  the  gentiles.  Now  because  it  is  certain  that  all 
this  could  not  be  confined  to  the  special  religion  of  the  Jews,  but 
was  an  expression  and  apt  signification  and  instrument  of  a  natural 
religion,  our  blessed  Saviour  needed  not  renew  this  and  efform  it 
•  [Jod  ii.  12.]  a  Chap.  ii.  Rule  5.  [p.  ill.] 
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over  again  into  the  same  shape^  but  had  reason  to  sappose  the  world 
would  proceed  in  an  instance  whose  nature  could  not  receive  a  new 
reason  and  consequent  change  in  the  whole. 

§  S.  This  heap  of  considerations  relates  to  that  state  of  things  in 
which  our  blessea  Saviour  found  this  religious  exercise  at  His  coming. 
Now  if  wc  consider  what  our  blessed  Saviour  did  to  it  in  the  gospd, 
we  shall  perceive  He  intended  to  leave  it  no  less  than  He  found  it : 
for  firsts  a)  He  liked  it  and  approved  it^  He  allowed  a  time  to  it,  a  por- 
tion of  that  by  which  God  will  be  served ;  and  He  that  gave  us  time 
only  to  serve  Him  and  in  that  to  serve  ourselves^  would  not  allow 
anv  time  to  that  by  which  He  was  no  way  served,  fi)  We  cannot 
tell  why  Christ  should  presuppose  that  a  thing  was  to  be  done,  which 
God  did  not  require  to  be  done :  such  things  Glurist  used  to  reprove, 
not  to  recommend;  to  destroy,  not  to  adorn  by  the  superfetation  of  a 
new  commandment  y)  These  words  He  speaks  to  His  disciples  in 
the  promulgation  of  His  own  doctrine,  in  His  sermon  upon  the 
mount,  which  is  the  great  institution  and  sanction  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine;  and  therefore  left  it  recommended  and  bound  upon  them 
b  V  a  new  ligature,  even  by  an  adoption  into  the  everlasting  covenant. 
b)  He  represents  it  equally  with  those  other  of  prayer  and  alms,  which 
in  this  excellent  digest  of  laws  He  no  otherwise  recommends,  but  as 
supposing  men  sufficiently  engaged  to  the  practice  of  these  duties ; 
'  when  ye  pray  enter  into  your  chamber,  and  when  ye  pray  say  Our 
Father,  and  when  ye  fast,  be  sincere  and  humble.'  e)  He  that  pre- 
supposes does  also  establish ;  because  then  one  part  of  the  duty  is  a 
poskdate  and  a  ground  for  the  superstructure  of  another,  and  is  suf- 
ficientlv  declared  by  its  parallels  in  the  usual  style  of  scripture :  *'  My 
son,  when  thou  servest  the  Lord  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation, 
so  the  son  of  Srach*:  and  again,  "When  Thou  hearest  forgive' :'* 
and  again, ''  When  thou  art  micted  call  upon  Him :"  which  forms 
of  expression  suppose  a  perfect  persuasion  and  accepted  practice  of 
the  duty,  and  is  more  than  a  conditional  hypothetic.  S%  jejunatu 
hath  in  it  more  contingency,  but  cum  jejunatu  is  an  expression  of 
confidence  and  is  gone  beyond  a  doubt.  0  1*hat  exercise  which 
Christ  orders  and  disposes,  which  He  reforms  and  purges  from  all  evil 
superinduced  appenoage  is  certainlj^  dressed  for  the  temple  and  for 
the  service  of  God;  now  this  of  fasting  Christ  reforms  from  its  being 
abused,  as  He  did  prayer  and  alms,  and  th(»efore  left  it  in  the  first 
intention  of  God  and  of  a  natural  religion,  to  be  a  service  of  God,  like 
that  of  bowing  the  head,  or  going  to  worship  in  the  houses  of  prayer. 
17)  To  tliis  duty  He  promises  a  reward;  'Our  heavenly  Father  that 
seeth  th^  fasting  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly:'  that  is,  its 
being  private  shaU  not  hinder  it  from  being  reward^,  for  GU)d  sees 
it,  and  likes  it,  and  loves  it,  and  will  reward  it. 

§  4.  Now  for  confirmation  of  all  this,  and  that  this  was  to  this 
prnpose  so  understood  by  the  disciples  and  followers  of  our  Lord : 

•  [Eoclus.  ii.  L]  '  \\  Kingi  viii.  30.] 
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S.  Paul'  was  ''in  fastings  often/'  and  this  was  a  characteristic 
note  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospd^ :  ''In  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  Ood ;  in  mnch  patience, . .  in  watchings, 
in  fastings  -''  and  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ordained  apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision,  they  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  and  so  sent  them  away^;  and  esteemed  this  duty  so  sacred, 
that  S.  Paul^  permitted  married  persons  axoXaC^iv '  to  appoint  vacant 
times'  &om  their  endearments,  that  they  may  give  themselves  to  fsts\^ 
ing  and  prayer:  and  the  primitive  Christians  were  generally  such 
ascetics  in  this  instance  of  fasting,  that  the  ecclesiastical  story  is 
full  of  strange  narratives  of  their  prodigious  fastings, 

§  5.  Lastly,  fasting  is  an  act  of  many  virtues :  it  is  an  elicit  and 
proper  act  of  temperance,  and  of  repentance,  and  of  humiliation,  and 
of  mortification  of  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts ;  it  is  an  im- 
perate  and  instrumental  act  ministering  to  prayer,  and  is  called  a 
service  of  God.  So  the  good  old  prophetess  served  God  night  and 
day  in  fasting  and  prayer*^ :  and  that  which  serves  God,  and  ministers 
so  much  to  religion,  and  exercises  so  many  graces,  and  was  practised 
by  the  faithful  in  both  testaments,  and  was  part  of  the  religion  of 
both  Jews  and  gentiles,  and  was  the  great  solemnity  and  pubUcation 
of  repentance,  and  part  of  a  natural  reUgion,  and  an  endearment  of 
the  divine  mercy  and  pity ;  that  which  was  always  accounted  an  in- 
strument of  impetration  or  a  prevailing  prayer,  which  Christ  recom- 
mended and  presupposed,  and  adorned  with  a  cautionary  precept, 
and  taught  the  manner  of  its  observation,  and  to  which  He  made 
promises,  and  told  the  world  that. His  heavenly  Father  will  reward 
it ;  certainly  this  can  be  no  less  than  a  duty  of  the  evangelical  or 
christian  religion. 

§  6.  But  yet  although  it  be  a  duty,  yet  it  is  of  a  nature  and  ob- 
ligation different  from  other  instances.  When  it  relates  to  repent- 
ance, it  is  just  a  duty,  as  redeeming  captives  is  commanded  under 
the  precept  of  mercy  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  specification  or  positive  exer- 
cise and  act  of  an  affirmative  duty :  it  is  a  duty  in  itself,  that  is,  an 
act  whereby  God  can  be  served ;  but  it  becomes  obligatory  to  the 
man  by  other  measures,  by  accidental  necessities  and  personal  capaci- 
ties, in  time  and  place,  by  public  authority  and  private  resolution. 
Not  that  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  true  penitent  unless  he  be  a 
faster :  but  that  fasting  is  a  proper,  apt,  natural,  usual,  approved 
expression,  and  an  exercise  of  repentance;  it  is  more  fitted  to  the 
capacities  of  men  and  usages  of  religion  than  any  other  outward  act, 
it  hath  some  natural  and  many  collateral  advantages  more  than 
other  significations  of  it ;  and  it  is  like  bowing  the  head  or  knee  in 
prayer,  and  is  to  repentance  the  same  outwardly  as  sorrow  is  inwardly, 
and  it  is  properly  the  penance  or  repentance  of  the  body,  which  be- 
cause it  hath  sinned  must  also  be  afflicted,  according  to  that  of 

»  [2  Cor.  xi  27.]  *  [2  Cor.  vl  ♦,]  *  [Actaxiii  S,  4.] 

i  [1  Cor.  viLS.]  k  [Luke  ii  37.] 
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S.  James^  "Be  afflicted,  and  moam  and  weep,  let  your  laughter  be 
turned  to  mourning,  and  your  jojr  to  heaviness ;  humble  yourselves 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord :  that  is,  repent  ye  of  your  sins  :  for  all 
these  expressions  signify  but  this  one  duty ;  and  this  great  exercise 
and  signification  of  it  is  so  much  a  duty  in  the  general,  that  it  can- 
not be  omitted  without  good  reason,  nor  then  neither  unless  it  be 
supplied  by  something  else,  in  its  just  time  and  circumstances. 

§  7.  In  order  to  other  ends  fasting  is  to  be  chosen  and  preferred 
before  instruments  less  2(pt,  less  useful,  less  religious ;  that  is  indeed, 
before  the  imperate  and  ministering  acts  of  any  kind  whatsoever; 
for  it  is  the  best  in  many  respects,  and  remains  such  unless  it  be 
altered  bv  the  inconveniences  or  healthlessness  of  the  person. 


EULE  IX. 

TEX  IHSTnUTIOV  OF  A  BITB  OK  SACKAMBNT  BT  OITR  BLBS8BD  SAVIOUB  IS  A 
niBBCT  LAW,  ABD  FABSX8  A  FBOFEB  OBUOATIOIT  IN  ITS  WHOLE  INTXOBITT. 

§  1.  This  rule  can  relate  but  to  one  instance,  that  of  the  holy 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  for  although  Christ  did  insti- 
tute two  sacraments,  yet  that  of  baptism  was  under  the  fonn  of  an 
express  commandment,  and  therefore  for  its  observation  needs  not 
the  auxiliaries  of  this  rule.  But  in  the  other  sacrament  the  institu- 
tion was  by  actions,  and  intimations  of  duty,  and  relative  precepts, 
and  suppositions  of  action,  as  quotiesfeceritis,  and  the  Uke.  Now 
whether  tliis  do  amount  to  a  commandment  or  no  is  the  enquiry ; 
and  though  the  question  about  the  half-communion  be  otherwise  de- 
terminable, yet  by  no  instrument  so  certain  and  immediate  as  this. 

§  2.  In  order  therefore  "to  the  rule  of  conscience  in  this  instance, 
I  consider,  that  an  institution  of  a  thing  or  state  of  life  by  God  and 
by  His  Christ,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  manner  of  that  thing 
so  instituted.  When  a  thing  is  instituted  by  God  it  does  not  equal 
an  universal  commandment,  but  obtains  the  force  of  a  precept  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  and  to  its  appendent  relations.  Thus  when 
God  instituted  marriage.  He  did  not  by  that  institution  oblige  every 
single  person  to  marry  \  for  some  were  eunuchs  from  their  mothers' 
wombs,  and  some  were  made  eunuchs  by  men,  and  some  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  rehgious  and  severe  ends,  or  advantages  of  retire- 
ment and  an  untroubled  life.  But  by  this  institution  (say  the  doctors 
of  the  Jews)  every  man  was  at  first  obliged,  and  so  they  are  still,  if 
they  have  natural  needs  or  natural  temptations :  but  because  the  in- 

»  [Chap.  iv.  9, 10.  ] 
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stitutioii  was  relatlTe  to  the  public  necessitiea  of  mankind,  and  the 
personal  needs  of  a  man,  therefore  it  was  not  an  universal  or  un- 
limited commandment]  but  only  so  far  as  it  did  minister  to  the 
necessaiy  end,  so  far  it  was  a  necessary  commandment.  It  was  not 
instituted  for  eunuchs;  but  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  to  them  it 
was  a  remedy  against  sin,  and  the  support  of  the  world,  and  the 
original  of  families,  and  the  seminary  of  the  church,  and  the  endear- 
ment of  friendships,  and  the  parent  of  societies :  and  until  the  neces- 
sities of  the  worm  were  abated,  and  the  needs  of  smgle  persons  were 
diverted,  or  broken  in  pieces  by  the  discipline  of  a  new  institution,  it 
was  esteemed  infamous  and  it  was  punishable  not  to  many. 

§  3.  But  then  if  we  conuder  the  manner  of  this  thing  so  instituted, 
it  is  certainly  a  perfect,  unalterable,  and  universal  commandment* 
for  although  every  man  in  every  circumstance  be  not  by  virtue  of 
the  institution  obliged  to  marry ;  yet  if  he  does  many,  by  the  insti- 
tution he  is  tied  up  strictly  that  at  no  hand  he  must  prevaricate  the 
measures  and  limits  of  the  institution.  He  that  mandes  must  many 
by  that  rule  and  by  no  other.  He  must  marry  one  woman  only 
while  she  is  alive ;  he  must  leave  father  and  mother  and  adhere  to 
her,  he  must  treat  her  with  charity  and  honour,  he  must  use  her  by 
the  limits  of  nature  and  sobriety ;  he  must  make  her  the  mother  of 
hid  family,  he  must  make  her  serve  no  desire  but  what  is  natural, 
and  so  in  eveiy  thing  is  he  limited  to  the  first  inatituticMi. 

&  4.  The  reason  is,  because  a  divine  institution  is  the  whole  cause, 
and  the  entire  beginning,  and  the  only  warranty  and  legitimation  of 
tlie  state  (fr  of  the  action;  and  therefore  whatsoever  is  otherwise 
than  the  institution,  is  not  from  God,  but  from  ours^ves.  So  that 
although  the  institution  does  not  oblige  us  in  all  cases  to  do  the 
thing  at  all,  yet  in  all  cases  it  obliges  us  to  do  it  in  the  manner  it  is 
appointed :  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  good  auth(»rs.  Nam 
is  quanquam  triennium  nuiricibua  dederit,  iamen  ai  illis  quoque  jam 
Jbrmandam  quam  oplimis  instilutis  meniem  ifi/aiitium  judicai,  said 
Quintilian"^,  'the  understanding  even  of  infanta  is  from  the  veiy 
beginning  with  the  best  institutions;'  that  is,  with  the  best  laws  and 
precepts  of  manners.  Institutiones  mnt  praceptiones  ambua  iMtitu- 
Mntur  et  docentur  homines^  said  Laurentius  Yalla°;  'tne  precepts  by 
which  men  are  taught  what  to  do  are  called  institutions  \*  so  Quin- 
tilian  inscribed  his  books,  De  instUutione  oratoria,  and  Lactantins 
wrote  Institutions,  that  is,  commentaries  on  the  precepts  and  laws 
of  Christianity.  But  in  it  hath  it  this  peculiarity  of  signification, 
that  the  word  ^institution'  does  signify  properly  rules  and  precepts 
of  mannas;  properiy  the  measures  of  practice,  or  rules  teacning  us 
what  we  are  obhged  to  do.  So  that  institution  does  not  directly 
signify  a  commandment,  but  it  supposes  the  persons  obliged ;  only 
it  superadds  the  manner  and  measures  of  obedience.   Cum  ad  liUraa 

-  Inst,  orat ,  lib.  i.  [cap.  1.  §  16.]  ■  [Elegant  Lilt  cap.  xi.] 
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noufertineat  atas,  qua  ad  mores  iam  perHnei,  8fe.,  says  Quintilian^; 
'auLce  that  age  is  not  capaUe  of  letters,  but  is  eapable  of  manners/ 
they  are  to  l^  formed  by  the  best  and  noblest  institutions. 

§  5.  And  thus  it  is  in  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  as  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  marriage.  All  men  are  not  always  obliged  to  receive  the 
sacrament;  for  the  institution  of  it  being  in  order  to  certain  end^, 
and  in  the  recipients  certain  capacities  and  conditions  required  by 
way  of  disposition,  there  can  be  but  a  relative  and  therefore  a  limited 
commandment  of  its  reception :  but  to  them  who  do  receive  it,  the 
institution  is  a  perfect  indispensable  commandment  for  the  manner 
in  all  the  essential  parts,  that  is,  in  all  which  were  intended  in  the 
institution.    Now  whence  I  argue. 

Whatsoever  is  a  part  of  Christ's  institution  of  the  sacrament  is 
for  ever  obligatory  to  all  that  receive  it : 

But  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  is  a  part  of  the  institution  of 
the  sacrament ;  therefore. 

It  must  for  ever  oblige  all  that  communicate  or  receive  it. 
The  first  proposition  rehes  upon  the  nature  of  divine  institutions, 
which  giving  all  the  authority  and  warranty  to  the  whole  action,  all 
its  mond  being  and  legitimation  must  be  the  measure  of  aU  the 
natural  being,  or  else  it  is  not  of  God,  but  of  man.  Indi^num  dicii 
esse  Domino  qui  alUer  mysterium  celebmt,  quam  ah  eo  tradUum  esU 
Non  enim  potest  devoius  esse  qui  aliter  prasumit  quam  datum  esi  ab 
audare,  saith  S.  Ambrose^,  *  S.  Paul  saith,  he  is  unworthy  of  the 
Lord  who  celebrates  the  mystery  otherwise  than  it  was  delivered  by 
Him;  he  cannot  be  devout  who  presumes  otherwise  than  it  was 
given  by  the  Author :'  and  to  this  purpose  are  those  severe  words  of 
the  apostle^i,  8i  quis  evangelizaverii  prater  quod  accepistis,  '  if  any 
man  preach  any  other  gospel  than  what  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
anathema  /  that  is,  from  Christ  we  have  received  it,  and  so  as  we 
received  it  so  we  deliver  it,  and  so  it  must  descend  upon  you  without 
the  superfetation  of  any  new  doctrine. 

§  6.  And  indeed  how  is  it  possible  to  pretend  a  tradition  from 
Christ  by  the  hands  of  His  apostles,  and  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
if  we  celebrate  it  otherwise  than  Christ  delivered  it  P  Beligumi  no^ 
stra  congruU,  et  timori,  et  ipsi  loco,  et  officio  sacerdotii  nostri  .  • 
custodire  traditionis  dominica  veritatem  ;  et  quod  prius  apud  quos* 
dam  videtur  erratum,  Domino  monente  corrigere,  ut  cum  in  claritate 
sua  et  mq;estate  ecdesii  venire  caperit,  inveniat  nos  tenere  quod  mon^ 
uit,  observare  quod  docuit,/acere  quod  fecit;  they  are  the  excellent 
words  of  S.C)yprian',  and  perfectly  conclusive  in  this  article.  For 
there  were  some  who  out  of  an  impertinent  pretension  of  sobriety 
would  not  use  wine  but  water  in  the  sacrament;  the  instrument  by 
which  S.  Cyprian  confutes  their  folly  is  a  recourse  to  the  institution. 

*  [Cur  autem  non  pertineat  ad  litte-  149  £.] 

ras  aetaa,  qua  ad  moret  jam  pertinetY  4  [Gal.!.  9.] 

— Ubi  supra.]  r  Ad  Caecil.,  lib.  iL  ep.  3.  [al.  opist. 

'  In  1  Cor.  XL  [torn.  ii.  append.  eoL  Iziii.  p.  157.] 
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See,  how  did  Christ  deliver  it :  Iwvenimus  non  observari  a  nobis  quod 
mandatum  est,  nisi  eadem  qua  Dominus/ecU,  nos  quoque  fadamus^; 
'unless  we  do  what  Christ  did  we  do  not  observe  what  He  com- 
manded  '  plainly  implying  that  the  institution  itself  was  a  com- 
mandment :  '  we  must  hold  what  He  admonished^  we  mnst  observe 
what  He  taught,  we  must  do  what  He  did/  Not  every  thing  done 
at  the  time  of  the  institution,  but  everj  thing  of  it.  '  For/  says  he^, 
'Christ  did  institute  it  after  supper,  but  we  in  the  morning:  but 
every  thing  by  which  He  did  sigmiy  what  He  did  exhibit,  and  »- 
hibit  what  He  did  promise,  eveiy  such  thing  was  a  part  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  cannot  be  changed/  And  therefore  S.  Paul°,  when  he 
instructs  the  Corinthians  in  the  mystery  of  the  holy  eucharist,  uses 
no  demonstration  of  the  rites  but  this;  ''  I  have  received  this  of  the 
Lord :"  and  ''  this  I  have  delivered  unto  you :  other  things  I  will  set 
in  opder  when  I  come/'  that  is,  whatsoever  I  did  not  receive  from 
the  Lord  Jesus,  whatsoever  was  not  of  His  instituticm,  I  have  power 
to  dispose  of;  but  not  of  any  thing  which  He  appointed. 

§  7.  1)  Now  there  is  no  peradventure  but  the  apostles  understood 
this  institution  to  be  a  commandment,  OirtA^  irap4bci>Kaif  hrerdkOai 
axnrols  t6v  *lrj<rovv*  said  Justin  Martyr^,  speaking  of  the  distribution 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  jicaor^  r&v  irap6vT<avj  'to  every  one  that 
was  present,^  he  says  that '  the  apostles  did  deliver  that  Jesus  so  com- 
manded them/  For  what  commandment  have  we  to  consecrate  in 
bread  and  wine?  what  precept  is  there  that  the  consecration  should 
be  by  a  priest?  Nothing  but  the  institution.  For  if  it  be  said 
that  Christ  added  the  preceptive  words  of  kocfacite,  '  this  do  in  re- 
membrance of  Me;'  I  reply,  He  did  so,  but  hocfadte  is  no  com- 
mandment of  itself,  but  when  it  is  joined  with,  in  mei  commemorO' 
tionem,  '  in  remembrance  of  Me  ;*  that  is,  when  ye  remember  Me, 
then  do  thus.  So  S.  Paul'  more  expressly,  ''  this  do  as  often  as  ye 
drink  it  in  remembrance  of  Me.''  Therefore  Aoc  fadte  will  be  but 
ill  expounded  to  be  a  commandment  for  the  priest's  consecration, 
unless  it  borrow  all  its  force  from  the  whole  institution:  for  it 
plainly  says  only  this.  When  ye  remember  Me,  then  do  this  which 
ye  see  Me  do.  But  hoc  facite  does  not  signify  any  particular  com- 
mandment, but  that  which  is  relative  to  the  whole  action ;  and  all 
the  discourses  of  mankind  can  never  extract  any  other  signification. 

§  8.  2)  But  secondly,  the  apostles  received  an  express  command- 
ment, ''drink  ye  all  of  this."  If  therefore  Christ  instituted  the 
sacrament  for  the  whole  church,  and  that  they  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  then  all  the  whole  church  when 
they  communicate  are  bound  by  the  commandment  to  receive  the 
chalice.  But  if  they  did  not  represent  the  whole  church,  then 
where  shall  we  find  a  warranty  that  the  people  may  receive  at  all  P 

•  [ibid.,  p.  152.1  '  Apol.  iL  [al.  i.  §  66,  pw  8S  B.] 

•  [ibid.,  p.  166.]  «  [ibid.  §  65.  p.  83  A.] 
■  [I  Cor.  xi.  23,  3i.]                                   ^  [1  Cor.  xl  25.] 
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For  if  they  received  only  in  the  capacity  of  clergymen^  then  the  in- 
stitution extends  no  further;  and  it  is  as  much  sacrilege  for  the 
people  to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols  as  to  offer  at  the  consecration. 
But  if  they  received  in  the  capacity  of  Christians  only^  then  they  re- 
ceived the  commandment  of  drinking  in  the  chalice  for  themselves 
and  for  all  Oiristians. 

§  9.  And  indeed  the  apostles  were  not  then  priests.  True^  say 
they  of  the  church  of  Bome,  they  were  not ;  but  James  Payva  a  Por- 
tuguese in  the  council  of  Trent'  talked  merrily^  and  said  that  the 
ap<^tles  as  laics  received  the  bread,  but  then  when  Christ  said,  ioe 
/acite,  'this  do/  He  made  them  priests;  and  then  gave  them  the 
chalice  as  representatives  of  the  clergy^  not  of  the  people.  But  as 
merry  a  fancy  as  this  seemed  then,  it  was  found  to  be  the  best  shift 
they  had,  and  therefore  upon  better  advice  it  was  followed  by  Cani- 
sius,  Suarez,  Bellarroine,  and  divers  others.  But  if  this  be  stood 
upon,  besides  that  it  must  be  crushed  to  nothing  by  the  preceding 
argument,  the  pretence  itself  crosses  their  own  devices.  For  if  it  be 
said  that  the  apostles  were  made  priests  by  ioc/aeite,  spoken  before 
the  institution  of  the  chalice,  then  Aoc  fadte  does  not  signify 
offerte  %acnfic%um9  and  consequently  caimot  make  them  priests,  that 
is  (with  them)  sacrificers ;  for  by  their  own  doctrine  to  offer  both 
kinds  is  necessary  to  its  being  a  sacrifice.  Since  therefore  the  first 
hocfacite  (which  indeed  is  the  only  one  mentioned  by  the  evangehsts) 
can  but  relate  to  the  consecrating  of  the  bread,  as  the  second  (men- 
tioned by  S.  Paul)  does  to  the  consecrating  of  the  chalice,  either  they 
are  priests  without  a  power  of  sacrifice,  or  the  sacrifice  is  complete 
without  the  chalice,  or  else  they  were  not  then  made  priests  when 
Christ  first  said  hocfacite  ;  and  if  they  were  by  the  second,  besides 
that  a  reason  cannot  be  fancied  why  the  same  words  should  and 
should  not  effect  so  differing  changes  without  difference  in  the  voice^ 
or  in  the  action,  or  in  the  mystery,  besides  this  I  say,  it  is  plain, 
that  Christ  reached  the  cup  to  them  commanding  them  all  to  drink 
before  He  made  them  priests,  that  is,  they  received  the  chalice  as 
representatives  of  the  people;  for  being  laics,  at  least  till  all  that 
ceremony  was  done,  they  did  represent  the  people,  and  consequently 
as  such  received  a  commandment  to  drink.  Let  them  choose  by 
what  part  they  will  be  reproved :  everv  one  of  these  overthrows  their 
new  doctrine,  and  all  of  them  cannot  oe  escaped.  But  let  it  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  be  likely  that  Christ  should  at  one  time  institute 
two  sacraments  (for  they  pretend  ordination  to  be  as  very  a  sacra- 
ment as  the  Lord's  supper)  of  so  different  natures,  and  ^et  speak 
nothing  of  the  use,  or  the  reason,  the  benefit  or  the  necessity  of  one 
of  them ;  nor  lell  them  that  He  did  so,  nor  explicate  the  mystery, 
nor  distinguish  the  rite  or  the  words,  but  leave  it  to  be  supposed  or 
conjectured  by  the  most  imperfect  and  improbable  construction  in 
the  world.    But  suppose  it,  yet  at  least  it  must  be  confessed  that 

'  [Sarpi,  lib.  vi.  cap.  30.  torn.  iL  p.  206.  cd.  fol.  Lond.  1736.] 
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the  words  which  Christ  used^  and  the  same  ritual^  mast  in  the  apo- 
stles' ministry  be  able  to  effect  the  same  grace,  and  if  so,  then  a  pnest 
hath  power  to  ordain  priests;  for  he  hath  power  to  say  koefaeiie, 
in  all  the  same  meanings  which  Christ  had  when  He  used  them: 
and  if  this  be  not  accepted,  vet  at  least  a  bishop  may  ordain  all  tho 
congregations  priests  if  he  please,  by  saying  of  one  mass;  which  are 
pretty  fancies,  and  rare  pro{>ositions  in  our  divinity. 

§  10.  To  which  I  add  this  consideration,  that  if  our  blessed  Lord 
did  by  those  words  of  ioc/aciU  make  His  disciples  priests,  then 
they  were  priests  before  the  Lord  himself;  for  although  He  was  de- 
signed for  ever,  yet  He  was  consecrated  on  the  cross,  there  He 
entered  upon  His  priestly  office ;  but  officiates  in  that  office  not  on 
earth  but  in  heaven,  'For  if  He  were  on  earth  He  should  not  be 
a  priest,'  saith  S.  Paul*,  therefore  being  consecrate  on  the  cross.  He 
ascended  into  heaven  to  be  there  '  our  priest  for  ever,  there  making 
intercession  for  us/  Now  it  were  strange  if  the  apostles  should  be 
declared  priests  before  the  consecration,  or  first  sacerdotal  action  of 
their  Lord;  or  that  they  should  be  priests  without  the  power  of  the 
keys,  without  the  commission  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for  these  were  given  afterwards.  But  this 
device  is  so  very  a  dream,  so  groundless  and  airy  a  phantasm,  so 
weakly  laid  and  employed  to  such  trifling  purposes,  that  it  needs  no 
further  an  enquiiy  into  it :  it  was  raised  to  serve  the  end  of  this 
question,  to  answer  an  objection,  and  pretends  no  strength  of  its  own, 
neither  can  it  weaken  that  which  hath ;  and  that  it  is  indeed  only 
pretended  for  a  shift,  and  intended  to  operate  no  further,  appears  in 
this  manifestly,  because  if  the  apostles  did  drink  of  the  chalice  in  the 
capacity  of  being  priests,  then  it  ought  to  be  followed  at  least  so  far, 
and  all  the  priests  that  are  present  ought  to  receive  the  chalice,  which 
because  they  do  not  in  the  church  of  Bome,  it  is  apparent  they  pre- 
varicate the  institution,  and  that  they  may  exclude  the  laity  from  the 
cup,  they  use  their  clergy  as  bad,  when  themselves  do  not  officiate. 

§  11.  3)  This  trifling  pretence  being  removed,  it  remains  that  the 
words  of  institution,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,''  be  also  the  words  of  a 
commandment;  and  although  they  were  spoken  to  the  apostles  only, 
as  being  only  present,  yet  the  precept  must  equally  concern  all  Chris- 
tians and  disciples  of  Christ.  Just  like  those  of  "  Watch  and  pray 
lest  ye  fall  into  temptation^;"  and  ''Unless  ye  be  converted  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood<^;"  which  were  spoken  only  in  the  presence  of  the  apostles. 
But  as  these  precepts  and  moral  rules  concern  all  Christians,  so  do 
the  words  of  institution  of  the  holy  sacrament  and  commandment  of 
"  Drink  ye  all  of  this."  For,  Oportet  ccenam  daminicam  eue  com* 
munem,  quia  ille  omnibus  discipulis  suiaqui  aderafU  aqualiter  tra^ 
didit  sacramefUa,  said  S.  Hierome^ ;  '  the  Lord's  supper  is  common  to 

•  [Hcb.  vui.  4.]  •  [Matt  XTxiL  $.] 

k  [Matt,  xxvl  41.]  '  III  1  Cor.  xL  [torn.  t.  col  997.] 
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all,  and  so  ought  to  be;  because  oar  Lord  did  equally  deliver  it  to 
all  that  were  present :'  and  upon  this  very  account  Durandus®  affirms, 
Inprmitiva  eeclesia  singulia  diedus  omnes  qui  celebrationi  missantm 
intereratU  communicare  solebantj  eo  quod  apoatoli  omnes  de  ealice  bi* 
beratU,  Domino  dicente,  Bibite  ex  eo  omnes:  'in  the  primitive  church 
all  that  were  present  did  eveiy  day  receive,  because  the  apostles  did 
all  drink  of  the  chalice,  and  the  Lord  said,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  Vim." ' 

§  12.  And  this  appears  beyond  all  contradiction  to  have  been  so 
intended.  So  S.  Ignatius',  'There  is  one  bread  broken  to  all,'  koX 
iv  vorrjpiai/  tcm?  i\ois  btavefiriOiv,  'and  one  chalice  distributed  to 
all,'  and  'There  is  no  difference  in  this  between  the  priest  and  the 
people,'  said  S.  Chrysostom^;  and  it  is  evident  that  S«  Paul  gives  the 
same  commandment  of  drinking  the  chalice  as  of  eating  the  bread; 
six  times  distinctly  mentioning  both  the  symbols,  and  directing  the 
rule  and  the  precepts  of  eating  and  drinking  "  to  all  that  are  sancti* 
fied  in  Christ  Jesus^,"  even  to  all  who  are  to  examine  themselves ; 
for  "  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and 
drink  of  that  cnp^ :"  and  that  it  was  so  the  custom  of  the  church,  and 
their  doctrine  that  all  are  to  receive  the  chalice,  that  there  was  no 
scruple  made  by  the  church  concerning  it,  we  are  fairly  induced  to  a 
belief  by  the  addition  made  to  the  Greek  text  of  1  Cor.  x.  17  by 
the  vulgar  Latin;  for  whereas  it  is  in  the  Greek  'we  all  partake  of 
the  same  bread'  the  vulgar  Latin  adds  ei  de  uno  ealice,  '  and  of  the 
same  cup.'  This  I  the  rather  note  because  the  Jesuits  of  Colein  did 
use  this  for  an  argument  of  the  half  communion ;  because  when  S* 
Paul  had  spoken  of  the  consecration  he  mentions  breaking  bread, 
and  drinking  the  cup,  but  when  he  speaks  of  sumption  or  participa- 
tion,  he  only  mentions  the  bread :  now  supposing  that,  yet  that  de- 
fect is  supplied  by  the  vulgar  Latin,  the  author  of  which  knowing 
the  universal  custonl  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  it,  suppUed 
that  out  of  the  sentence  of  the  church  which  is  not  in  the  Greek 
text.  Though  if  it  had  not  been  yet  the  argument  would  have  been 
just  nothing,  as  being  a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  particular  negative 
in  one  place,  and  against  his  custom  in  other  places,  and  besides  the 
institution. 

§  13.  For  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  is  so  notorious 
in  this  article  that  in  the  Greet  church  there  was  never  any  variety 
in  it,  and  to  this  day  it  is  used  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  in  all 
the  intermedial  ages ;  and  in  the  Latin  church  for  a  thousand  years 
it  was  not  altered^  Nay  to  this  day  the  church  of  Borne  sings  in 
the  hymn  upon  Corpus  CAristi  day, 

Dedit  fragilibus  corporis  ferculum ; 
Dedit  et  tristibus  Balatis  poculum, 

*  Ration.,  L  iv.  [nd.  cap.  1.]  sap.  2  Cor.  horn.  xviiL  [p.  568  B.] 

'  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  [interpoL  cap.  iv.  ^  [1  Cor.  i.  2.1 

p.  77.]  i  fl  Cor.  XL  28.] 

i  Sup.  1  Cor.  zi.  [torn.  z.  p.  246.]  et  '  [Casaand.  consult,  art  22.  p.  981.] 
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Dicens,  aceipite  quod  trado  ▼aaculum : 
Omnes  ez  eo  bibite^. 

*  He  gave  His  body  to  be  the  food  of  the  weak^  and  the  cap  of  sal- 
vation  to  the  sorrowful^  saying.  Take  this  vessel  that  I  reach  unto 
you ;  drink  ye  all  of  this/  indeed  it  was  often  attempted  to  be 
clianged  upon  the  interest  of  divers  heresies  and  superstitions  fan- 
cies^ and  rare  emergencies.     For^ 

§  14.  1)  It  was  attempted  to  be  omitted  in  the  time  of  S.  Cyprian, 
when  some  impertinent  people  would  have  water  only,  but  not  the 
chalice  of  the  Lord's  institution  in  the  fruit  of  the  vine :  but  these 
men's  folly  went  not  far,  for  being  confuted  and  reproved  by  S.  Cy- 
priau^  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Goedlius,  I  find  no  mention  of  them 
afterwards. 

§  15.  2)  It  was  attempted  to  be  changed  upon  occasion  of  the 
eremites,  who  coming  but  seldom  to  church  could  but  seldom  re* 
ceive  the  chalice,  but  desiring  more  frequently  to  communicate  they 
carried  the  consecrated  bread  with  them  into  their  cells,  and  when 
they  had  a  mind  to  it,  in  that  imperfect  manner  did  imitate  the 
Lord's  supper.  That  they  did  so  is  certain,  that  they  had  no  war- 
rant  for  so  doing  is  as  certain ;  and  therefore  their  doing  so  can  be 
no  warrant  to  us  to  do  as  they  did,  much  less  ought  it  to  be  pre- 
tended in  justification  of  the  denying  the  chahce  to  the  whole  laity, 
when  they  desire  it  and  may  have  it.  However,  this  unwarrant- 
able custom  of  the  eremites  was  taken  away  by  the  first  council 
of  Toledo  in  the  year  cccxc,  and  afterwards  again  forbidden  in 
the  year  d.",  by  the  fathers  met  in  council  at  Caesar  Augusta.  The 
words  of  the  council  of  Toledo  are  these^  8i  quia  autem  acceptam  a 
aacerdote  eucharistiam  nan  sumpserit,  velut  aacnlegus  prapeUaivr : 
but  this  is  fuller  explicated  in  that  of  Csesar  Augusta^,  JEucAaristia 
ffratiam  si  quia  prohatur  acceptam  nan  conaumpaiaae  in  eccleaia,  ana^ 
thema  sit  in  perpeiuum :  so  that  under  the  pain  of  a  perpetual  curs^ 
and  under  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  they  were  commanded  to  spend  the 
eucharistical  symbols  in  the  church ;  and  this  took  from  them  all 
pretence  of*  the  necessity  in  some  case  of  not  receiving  the  chalice. 

§  16.  8)  In  the  time  of  P.  Leo^  the  first,  the  Manichees,  who 
abstained  from  wine  as  an  abomination,  would  yet  thrust  themselves 
into  the  societies  of  the  faithful,  and  pretend  to  be  right  believers ; 
but  S.  Leo  discovered  them  by  their  not  receiving  the  chalice  in  the 
holy  eucharist;  and  whereas  they  would  have  received  in  one  kind 
only,  he  calls  it  sacrilege,  and  reproves  them  with  the  words  of  8. 
FauH,  ^'Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  amongst  you,  and  offences 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  received."  This  was  about 
the  year  ccccxLix. 

[Thomas  Aquinas,   so  Cassander,  "  Can,  xiT,  [torn.  I  col.  991.] 

hymn,  eccles.,  p.  247.]  ^  [Can.  iii.  tom.  I  coL  806.] 

^  Lib.  iL  ep.  3.  [al.  ep.  liilL  p.  liS  *  Serm.  ir.  qnadragesim.  [p.  38  C] 

»qq.]  «  [Rom.  xvL  17.] 

•*  [cccLxxx.,  Hatduin.] 
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§  17.  4)  A  while  after,  about  the  year  ccccxc,  some  had  gotten 
some  superstitious  fancy  by  the  end,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  holy 
sacrament,  or  some  other  device  of  their  own,  they  thought  it  fit  to 
abstain  from  the  consecrated  chalice :  but  P.  Qelasius'  made  short 
work  with  them;  he  condemned  their  superstition  and  gave  sen- 
tence. Aid  ifUegra  sacramenta  percipiant,  aut  ab  integris  drceantur ; 
'  either  all  or  none :  drive  them  from  the  H.  bread,  if  they  refuse 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  blood/ 

§  18.  5)  The  church  had  sometime  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  in 
communicating  infants  or  dying  people,  dipped  the  holy  bread  into  the 
chalice,  and  so  ministered  the  sacrament;  upon  occasion  of  which 
some  fell  in  love  with  the  trick,  and  would  nave  it  so  in  ordinary 
ministrations:  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  Serapion  in 
Eusebius',  and  in  S.  Cyprian^  de  lapsis,  and  in  Prosper^  But  against 
this  breach  P.  Julius^  opposed  himself,  and  stood  in  the  gap,  de- 
claring it  to  be  aeainst  the  divine  order  and  apostolical  institutions, 
and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  custom  of  the  church;  and  his  words  are  remarkable  to  shew 
from  whence  this  article  is  to  be  adjusted  and  determined :  Non  dif- 
ficile hoc  ab  ijmfonte  veritatia  pr^atur,  in  qua  ordinata  ipsa  sacra- 
mentorum  mysteria  processerunt,  '  the  very  ordination  or  institution 
of  the  sacrament  is  the  fountain  from  whence  we  are  to  derive  the 
truth  in  this  enquiry.'  But  when  this  superstition  was  again  revived, 
about  the  year  blxxx.,  the  now  mentioned  degree  of  P.  Julius  was 
repeated  in  the  third  council  of  Braccara^  and  all  set  right  again  ac- 
cording to  the  perpetual  custom  of  the  church,  and  the  institution  of 
our  B.  Lord,  and  their  pretence  (vhich  was  lest  they  should  spill 
any  thing  of  the  holy  chalice)  laid  aside  as  trifling  and  superstitious. 

§  19.  6)  And  yet  after  all  these  motions  made  by  heretics  and 
superstitious  persons,  and  so  many  cautions,  suppressions,  and  decrees 
a^inst  them,  about  the  year  dccccxx.  the  order  of  Cluniac  monks 
did  communicate  with  the  bread  dipped  in  the  chalice,  as  Gassander* 
reports :  and  about  the  year  ucxx.  it  was  permitted  in  some  churches 
so  to  do.  Por  by  this  time  the  world  was  so  rude  and  ignorant  that 
they  knew  little  of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  cared  less ;  so  that 
for  the  danger  of  effusion  of  the  holy  wine  they  in  some  places  chose 
that  expedient :  which,  although  it  was  upon  great  reason  condemned 
by  P.  Julius  and  the  council  of  Braccara,  yet  it  is  a  great  ai^ument 
that  they  still  believed  it  necessary  to  communicate  under  both 
symbols. 

'  Can.  *  Coiuper.,'  de  consecrat  dist  iL  1604J 

[cin.  12.  col.  2087.]  «  Ep.  ad  episc.  iEgypt— De  consecrat. 

•  [H.  E.,  lik  vi  cap.  44.]  dist.  iL  can.  •  Cum  onine.'  [can.  vii.  col. 
t  De  lapsia.  [p.  182.]  2083.] 

*  [Pseudo-Protper.]  de  promisB.,  cap.  '  [Can.  ii.  torn.  iii.  coL  1083.] 

6.  [dimid.  temp.  coL  198.  ad  ealc  opp.       .  '  [De  communione  sub  utraque  spe- 
Prosperi,  fol.  Par.  1711.]  et  zxvi  qu.  6.      eie,  p.  1027.] 
0.  S.  in  deoret  [Oratian.  part  2.  eoL 
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§  20.  7)  But  about  the  time  that  the  schoolmeti  began  to  rule  the 
chair,  this  danger  of  spilling  the  chalice  wrought  so  much  in  their 
wise  heads  that  they  began  about  the  year  mool.  in  some  churches 
to  leave  out  all  use  of  the  chalice,  excepting  to  the  priests  and  some 
great  men  who  would  be  careful  not  to  spill.  This  was  but '  in  some 
churches,'  said  Aquinas*,  and  it  was  permitted  to  all  the  priests  pre- 
sent, de  guibus  prasumitur  quod  magU  HtU  eatUi:  and  to  some 
SAudees  of  the  people  too  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  find  in  fiichard 
iddleton^  Innocent  the  fourth^  and  Petrus  de  Tarantasia^ 

§  21.  8)  But  by  little  and  little  the  abuse  went  further,  and  grew 
confirmed,  and  miracles  pretended  and  invented,  as  Alexander  of  Ales 
reports,  to  stop  the  outcries  of  certain  religious  who  were  extaremely 
troubled  at  the  loss  of  the  chalice :  and  now  at  last  it  became  the 
general  custom  of  the  western  churches,  and  it  grew  scandalous  to 
desire  it;  and  it  was  established  into  a  doctrine  in  the  council  of 
Constance^,  and  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  church  were  openly  defied,  taken  notice  of,  and  so  laid 
aside,  and  anathema  pronounced  on  them  that  should  insist  upon 
their  right,  or  denv  whole  Christ  to  be  under  each  kind,  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent*;  and  so  it  abides  at  this  day. 

6  22.  The  question  being  now  reduced  to  this  short  issue,  whether 
under  each  kind  whole  Christ  be  received ;  it  is  not  unworthy  a  short 
enquiry,  concerning  the  truth  and  concerning  the  consequence  of  it. 

§  23.  1)  For  the  truth.  I  consider  that  the  effect  of  external 
rituals  and  ceremonials  cannot  be  disputed  philosophically,  as  we 
enquire  into  the  portion's  of  effect  which  every  herb  hath  in  an  infu- 
sion ;  but  we  are  to  take  and  use  tliem  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
institution,  leaving  them  under  that  secrecy  of  their  own  mysterious- 
ness  in  which  they  were  left  in  their  first  appointment  and  publica- 
tion. The  apostle^  explicating  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  saith, 
that ''  Christ  was  delivered''  (meaning  unto  death)  *'  for  our  sins, 
and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ;"  and  yet  that ''  we  are 
justiBed  by  His  blood »."  Upon  these  accounts  we  can  say  that  by 
Christ's  death  and  by  His  resurrection  we  are  justified,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  be  partakers  of  both ;  but  because  we  are  justified  by  faith 
in  His  blood,  it  will  at  no  hand  follow  we  may  let  alone  our  faith,  or 
neglect  to  procure  our  part  in  His  resurrection.  So  it  is  in  the  sym- 
bols eucharistical :  supposing  it  had  been  said  of  the  bread,  '  This  is 
Christ,'  or  '  This  is  the  death  of  Christ,'  and  the  same  said  of  the 
chalice;  yet  one  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  be  received  when  both  are 

*  3  part  sum.  q.  80.  art  12.  [torn.  xiL  iL  con.  99,  203,  e<L  fol.  Rom.  1677 ;  Va- 

foL  267  b.J  lentin.  Forster,  hist  jur.  civ.  Rom.,  lib. 

^  4.  1.  scut  dist  xi.  [art.  i.  q.  6.  foL  iii  cap.  14.] 
50.  ed  fol.  Ven.  1509.]  ^  [Sess.  xiii.  torn.  viii.  col.  381.] 

c  [See  CasBander,p.  1043  ;  who  bow-  *  [Seta.  xx.  can.  3.  torn.  x.  coL  121.] 

eyer,  erroneoualy  identifies  luuoccnt  iv.  '  [Horn.  !▼.  25.] 

with  Peter  de  Tarantasia,  subsequently  i  [Rom.  v.  0.] 

Innocent  V.  See  Ciacon.  vit  pontiff.,  torn. 
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institated :  for  as  all  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption  are  effective  to 
oar  pardon  and  salvation,  so  are  both  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist  to 
oar  reception  of  Christ ;  and  baptism  or  absolution  may  better  be 
pretended  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  eucharist,  than  the  sufficiency 
of  bread  to  the  exclusion  of  the  chalice :  for  remission  of  sins  is  per- 
fectly the  grace  of  baptism,  and  those  sins  return  not,  but  in  the  case 
of  apostasy ;  bat  what  is  ^e  dTect  of  bread  alone  is  no  where  told, 
bat  that  it  is  the  commemoration  or  remembrance  of  the  broken 
body  of  CSirist,  and  the  communication  of  that  body.  But  then  the 
chalice  is  sJso  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  blood  poured  forth,  and 
the  exhibition  of  that  which  is  for  the  remission  of  sins :  and  how 
these  two  do  work  that  in  us  which  we  hope  for,  we  know  not,  but 
that  they  work  as  mysteries  and  sacraments  do  work,  but  not  as 
herbs,  or  natural  agents,  that  we  may  beUeve. 

§  24.  2)  I  consider  that  when  Christ  appointed  to  the  two  sym- 
bols two  distinct  significations,  and  that  we  beUeve  that  the  sacra- 
ments exhibit  to  worthy  communicants  what  they  represent  to  all,  it 
mast  be  certain  that  all  Christ,  that  is,  that  all  the  benefits  of  Christ, 
are  not  conveyed  by  each  which  are  conveyed  by  both,  because  as 
they  signify  so  they  exhibit;  but  they  do  not  each  signify  what  both 
together  do.  The  breaking  of  the  body  does  not  signifv  the  effusion 
of  the  blood,  neither  does  the  shedding  of  the  blood  signify  the 
breaking  the  body ;  and  to  think  that  the  reduplication  of  the  sym- 
bols is  superfluous,  is  to  charge  Christ  with  impertinency  :  and  if  it 
be  not  superfluous,  then  there  is  something  of  real  advantage  by 
both  that  is  not  in  each.  I  will  not  venture  to  assign  to  each  their 
portion  of  effect,  for  what  they  have  they  have  not  naturally,  but  by 
divine  donation  and  appointment;  and  therefore  I  will  not  take 
notice  that  the  same  cludice  is  representative  and  effective  of  union 
and  charity,  (though  that  is  usual  enough  in  societies  and  friend- 
ships, 

Pylades,  Marce,  bibebat  idem  ^ :) 

but  this  I  shall  observe,  that  the  whole  effect  of  the  sacrament  is 
equally  attributed  to  the  worthy  receiving  the  chalice  as  to  that  of 
the  bread ;  and  therefore  S.  Remy*  caused  these  verses  to  be  written 
on  the  chalice, 

Hauiiat  bine  populus  vitam  de  sanguine  sacro^ 
Inilicto  sternus  qnem  fudit  vulnere  Christus ; 

'  Let  the  people  from  hence  draw  life  issuing  from  the  wounds  of 
Christ :'  now  whatsoever  effect  is  attributed  to  one  is  not  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  other,  but  in  concomitance  with  it ;  and  therefore  as  it 
would  be  a  strange  folly  to  dispute  what  benefit  we  receive  by  Christ's 
flesh  distinctly,  and  how  much  of  our  redemption  is  wrouglit  by  His 
blood,  and  it  could  have  no  use  and  no  certainty ;  so  it  would  be 


•  [Martial.,  Ub.  vi  epigr.  1 1.] 
'  LHincmar.  in  Tit  S.  Remig" 


Remigii,  apud  Cassand.  liturg.,  cap.  zxxi  p.  75,} 
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as  strange  to  say  there  is  so  much  distinctly  in  the  H.  bread,  so 
much  in  the  wine ;  and  it  is  worse  to  attribute  to  one  that  which  can 
be  employed  to  exclude  the  other^  and  it  is  certain  there  can  be 
nothing  said  of  advantage  that  either  one  or  the  other  hath;  and 
therefore  the  chalice  may  exclude  the  bread  as  well  as  the  H.  bread 
the  chalice,  both  alike,  that  is,  indeed,  neither. 

§  25.  But  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  in  this  enquiry  the  question 
cannot  be  concerning  the  receiving  Christ,  but  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments of  Christ,  of  His  body  and  of  His  blood.  For  we  receive 
Christ  in  baptism,  and  we  receive  Christ  by  faith,  and  yet  never- 
theless we  are  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  Clirist's  body  and  blood ; 
and  therefore  suppose  we  did  receive  Christ  in  the  holy  bread,  yet 
that  bread  is  but  the  sacrament  of  His  broken  body,  and  therefore 
we  must  also  receive  the  sacrament  of  His  blood  spilt  for  us,  or  else 
we  omit  to  receive  the  one  half  of  the  sacrament :  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  only  about  receiving  Christ,  we  might  pretend  the  whole 
sacrament  to  be  needless,  because  a  spiritual  communion  and  faith 
alone  will  do  that  work;  but  yet  feith  alone  or  the  spiritual  commu- 
nion does  not  give  us  the  sacrament,  nor  obey  Christ  in  this  instance^ 
nor  commemorate  and  represent  His  death,  which  is  the  duty  here 
enquired  of  and  here  enjoined. 

26.  And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  church  of  fiome,  that  he  that 
receives  the  bodj^  receives  also  the  blood,  because  by  concomitance 
the  blood  is  received  in  the  body,  is  neither  true  nor  pertinent  to  this 
question.  Not  true,  because  the  eucharist  being  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  death,  that  is,  of  His  body  broken  and  His  blood  poured 
forth,  the  taking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  does  not  by  con- 
comitance include  the  blood,  because  the  body  is  here  sacramentally 
represented  as  slain  and  separate  from  blood :  and  that  is  so  notori- 
ous that  some  superstitious  persons,  A.D.  ccccxo.,  refused  the  chalice, 
because,  said  they,  the  body  of  Christ  represented  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment exsangue  est,  'it  is  without  blood*'/  but  now  the  Bomanists 
refuse  the  chalice  because  the  body  is  not  without  blood :  they  were 
both  amiss,  for  it  is  true  the  body  is  represented  sacramentally  as 
killed,  and  therefore  without  blood,  which  had  run  out  at  the  wounds, 
and  therefore  concomitance  is  an  idle  and  impertinent  dream ;  but 
although  the  body  is  without  blood  in  His  death,  yet  because  the 
effusion  of  the  blood  is  also  sacramentally  to  be  represented,  there- 
fore they  should  not  omit  the  chalice. 

§  27.  But  to  them  of  the  Boman  church,  if  the  blood  be  in  the 
body  by  concomitance,  and  therefore  they  who  receive  the  body  re- 
ceive also  the  blood,  then  they  who  sacrifice  the  body  do  also  sacrifice 
the  blood;  and  then  it  will  be  no  more  necessary  to  celebrate  in  both 
kinds  than  to  communicate  in  both,  and  indeed  though  the  Boman 
schools  will  not  endure  that  the  sacrifice  (as  they  call  it)  or  the  oon- 

^  [See  p.  541,  above.] 
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secratiou  should  be  in  one  kind,  yet  Vohterranus*'  says  that  P.  Inno- 
cent the  eighth  gave  leave  to  the  Norvegiaus  to  sacrifice  in  bread 
only :  certain  it  is  the  priest  may  as  well  do  so,  as  the  people  receive 
in  one  kind,  for  the  people  do  in  their  manner  as  much  celebrate  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  priest,  nor  he  alone  nor  they  alone,  but  the 
whole  action  is  the  due  celebration :  however  the  argument  of  con* 
comitance  concludes  equally  against  the  celebration  in  both  kinds, 
as  against  the  participation;  and  why  the  priest  should  be  obliged 
to  drink  the  chalice  and  cannot  be  excused  by  concomitance,  and 
yet  the  people  are  not  obhged  but  are  excused  by  that  pretension, 
abating  the  reasons  of  interest,  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 

§  28.  Certain  it  is  they  had  other  thoughts  in  tlie  council  of 
Turon*  j  for  when  they  considered  the  necessities  of  sick  and  dying 
people,  they  appointed  the  consecrated  bread  to  be  sopped  in  the 
consecrated  chalice ;  adding  this  reason,  Ut  veraciter  presbyter  du 
cere  pomt,  Cof-pus  et  sanguis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  CAristi  proficiat 
tidi  in  remissionem  peccaionim  et  viiam  atemam  ;  '  that  the  priest 
may  say  truly,  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  pro- 
fitable unto  you  for  the  remission  of  your  sins  and  unto  life  eternal.' 
If  they  had  then  understood  the  device  of  concomitance,  they  w^ould 
have  known  that  the  priest  might  have  said  so  truly  without  sop- 
ping the  holy  bread  in  the  chalice :  but  the  good  fathers  had  not 
yet  learned  the  metaphysics. 

§  29.  2)  Now  for  the  consequence  of  this  pretension :  I  consider 
that  let  the  thing  be  as  true  as  the  interested  persons  w^ould  have  it, 
yet  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  dispute  against  a  divine  institution 
upon  a  pretence  of  our  vain  arguings.  The  apostles  with  great  sim- 
plicity took  in  both  kinds  at  that  time  in  which  only  the  device  of 
concomitance  was  or  could  be  true,  for  then  when  they  received  it 
the  blood  was  in  the  body  of  Chri;^,  but  it  was  sacramental  of  the 
blood  to  be  poured  out  the  next  day;  however  they  obeyed  with 
simplicity  and  without  enquiry,  and  never  feared  spilling,  nor  argued, 
nor  sought  excuses :  such  simplicity  would  equally  become  us ;  and 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  receiving  in  both  kinds,  although  it  will  ill 
become  aTiy  man  to  argue  concerning  the  usefulness  of  a  divine  in- 
stitution, and  to  pretend  excuses  against  Christ,  upon  the  account  of 
a  philosophy  of  their  own  invention,  is  very  much  unhke  the  spirit 
of  humility  and  wisdom  and  obedience  which  ought  to  be  the  inves- 
titure of  a  christian's  heart  and  tlie  tiar  of  his  head,  yet  I  observe 
that  even  in  this  particular  the  disadvantiige  is  not  little. 

§  30.  For  if  receiving  the  sacrament  be  of  any  advantage  to  souls, 
then  it  is  certain  he  that  does  not  receive  it  is  a  loser ;  and  yet  he 
that  does  not  receive  the  chaUce  does  not  receive  the  sacrament,  but 
a  piece  of  it  only.  Now  in  sacraments  half  is  as  good  as  none ;  as 
he  who  should  only  dip  a  child  in  pure  water,  and  yet  not  invocate " 
the  Trinity,  should  do  nothing  at  all  with  his  hulf-uaptism,  so  it  is 
^  [Comtnent  urban.,  lib.  vii.  col.  210.]  '  [Ivo,  decret,  part  ii  cap.  19.1 

IX.  N  n 
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certain  that  the  effect  of  a  sacrament  is  not  imparted  by  a  half-corn* 
munion.  And  therefore  Alexander  of  Ales"  said  well,  Siimpto  hoe 
Mcramento  digne  in  utraque  specie  major  est  effectua  unius  corporie 
myslici  cum  capile,  quam  sumpto  sub  altera :  and  in  another  place*^  he 
says  to  receive  under  both  kinds  is  majoria  meriti  turn  ratione  aug* 
mentationis  devotionis,  turn  ratione  fidei  ^dilataiionie  actna/is,  tnm 
ratione  sumptionis  completiorie :  'it  is  of  greater  merit  or  value, 
there  is  a  greater  mystical  union  between  the  head  and  the  members, 
a  greater  increase  of  devotion,  a  larger  and  more  actual  extent  of 
faith,  and  a  more  complete  sacramental  reception  of  Christ  himself/ 
To  the  sam^  purpose  tnere  are  good  things  spoken  in  Albertus  Mag- 
nuso,  and  in  Thomas  Aquinas^,  Bonaventure',  and  Petrus  de  Palude' 
and  divers  others,  all  agreeing  that  one  alone  does  not  make  a  sacra- 
ment, but  a  piece  of  one,  and  that  there  is  advantage  by  both  kinds 
which  is  not  to  be  had  in  one ;  which  advantage  if  it  be  spiritual  (as 
it  is,  if  it  be  at  all)  then  he  that  robs  the  people  of  a  spiritual  good 
which  our  blessed  Lord  hath  designed  for  them  and  left  unto  them, 
is  sacrilegious  and  profane ;  it  is  uncharitable  and  it  is  impious.  I 
say  it  is  impious : 

§  81.  For  it  is  not  to  be  despised  that  our  blessed  Lord  gave  Uiis 
sacrament  as  His  last  will  and  testament ;  and  though  He  gave  it  in 
His  body  and  blood,  yet  He  expressed  oidy  '  the  new  testament  in 
His  blood:'  and  for  any  church  to  violate  the  testament  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  however  men  may  make  no  great  matter  of  it,  yet  it 
will  receive  a  punishment  according  as  Qod  sets  a  value  upon  it; 
and  he  that  shall  pluck  one  seal  from  a  testament,  and  say  that  one 
is  as  good  as  two,  when  two  were  put  to  it  by  the  testator,  cannot  be 
excused  by  saying  it  was  nothing  but  a  formality  and  a  ceremony. 
God's  ceremonies  are  bound  upon  us  by  God's  commandment,  and 
what  He  bath  made  to  be  a  sign  does  signify  and  exhibit  too :  and 
as  the  brazen  serpent  though  it  was  but  a  type  or  shadow  of  the 
holy  crucifix,  yet  did  real  cures ;  so  can  the  symbols  and  sacraments 
of  the  crucifixion,  being  haUowed  by  the  divine  institution,  and  con- 
firmed by  His  power:  and  therefore  a  violation  here  is  not  to  be 
called  only  a  question  in  a  ceremony ;  it  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
christian  religion,  it  is  the  sanction  of  the  new  testament,  the  last 
will  of  our  dying  Lord.  "  Now  if  it  be  but  a  man's  testament,"  saith  S. 
Paul",  "yet  no  man  disannuUeth  or  addeth  thereto:"  and  therefore 
to  disannul  or  lessen  a  portion  of  the  testament  of  the  Son  of  God 
must  needs  be  a  high  impiety.  Testamentum  quia  individuum  est 
pro  parte  agnosci  et  pro  parte  repudiari  nonpossit,  says  the  law,  i.  7. 

■  [Summ.parLiv.]Qu«8t.  82.menib.  p  8  part.  summ.  ausMt  Ixxfl  art.  2. 

I.  art.  2.  [aL  qiuest  10.  inemb.  4.  art.  1.  [torn.  xii.  fol.  245,  6.  J 

pw  234.]  ^  [lu  4  sent]  dist.  viii.  [part.  2.  art. 

.    B  Quest  68.  [a1.  11.  memb.  2.  art.  5.  2.]  quest  2.  [torn.  v.  p.  97.J 

p.  406.]  '  [In  4  sent]  dist  xi  [quast  1.]  art. 

•  In  4  sent,  dist  yiii.  ait.  13.  [torn.  1.  [fol.  42  b.] 

xvL  p.  117.]  •  [Gal.  ill  15.] 
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'/«#  nostrJ  D.  de  reg.jur.^  If  you  repudiate  a  part  of  the  will,  you 
must  renounce  it  all ;  if  you  permit  not  to  the  people  the  blood  of 
Christ,  you  hinder  them  from  having  a  part  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  lies  in  you.  Add  to  this,  that  this  holy  mystery  being  ao» 
knowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  mysterious  solemnity  of  the  re- 
ligion, and  by  the  church  of  fiome  afiSrmed  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice, 
and  so  contended  for;  it  would  be  remembered  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  did  adapt  and  fit  this  rite  to  the  usages  and  customs  both 
of  Jews  and  gentiles,  amongst  whom  laws,  and  societies,  and  con- 
toicts,  and  sacrifices  were  made  solemn  by  effusion  and  drinking  of 
blood ;  and  instead  of  blood  (amongst  the  more  civil  nations)  they 
drank  wine,  and  bv  that  were  supposed  partakers  even  of  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice;  Airo  tovtov  yi  roi  <^a(ri  luBvuv  woiiiaOai,  says  Philo'*, 
in  iJL€Ta  TO  0v€iv  ido9  fjv  Tois  vp6T€pov  oivova-Oai.  To  be  drunk,  viz. 
in  the  Greek  hath  its  name  from  their  drinking  wine  after  their  sacri- 
fices :  and  with  tliis  custom  among  the  gentiles,  and  with  the  paschal 
ceremony  of  tliis  nature  amongst  the  Jews  our  blessed  Lord  comply- 
ing loses  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  it,  if  the  priest  shall  sacri- 
fice, and  the  people  drink  none  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  or  that 
which  ritually  and  sacramentally  represents  it.  The  covenant  of  the 
gospel,  the  covenant  which  Ood  made  with  us,  our  blessed  Saviour 
estabhshed  and  ratified  with  blood;  wine  was  made  to  represent  and 
exliibit  it!  he  therefore  that  takes  this  away,  takes  away  the  veiy 
sacramentality  of  the  mystery,  and  'without  blood  there  is  no  re- 
mission/ For  as  he  that  gives  bread  and  no  water  does  not  nourish 
the  body  but  destroy  it,  so  it  is  in  the  blessed  sacrament :  for  (that 
I  may  use  S.  Austin's*^  expression  which  Paschasius  and  Algerus  in 
this  article  did  much  insist  upon)  Nee  caro  sine  sanguine,  nee  sanguis 
sine  came  jure  communicator ;  toius  enim  homo  ex  duabus  conslans 
substantiis  redimitur,  ei  idea  came  simul  et  sanguine  saginatur: 
'  neither  the  flesh  without  the  blood,  nor  the  blood  without  the  flesh 
is  rightly  communicated ;  for  the  whole  man  consisting  of  two  sub- 
stances is  redeemed,  and  therefore  nourished  both  with  the  flesh  and 
the  blood/  Kol  oh  KaBiirfp  M  Trjs  iroXaias,  ro  ix^v  6  Up€vs  Ii<r0i€ 
rh  a  6  ipx6ix€vos9  kcu  Siju^  ovk  fjv  r<p  Xcup  pL€Tix,€i,y  £v  jxerelx^v  6 
Up€V¥  .  .  aXka  TToa-iv  iv  trtSfjui  TrpSKCiTai  koX  Ttorrjpiov  Iv^'  'it  is 
not  now  as  it  was  in  the  Old  testament  where  the  priest  ent  one  por- 
tion, the  prince  another,  and  the  people  another ;  here  it  is  alike  to 
all,  the  same  body  and  the  same  chalice  is  to  all/  I  end  this  en- 
quiry with  the  saying  of  S.  Cyprian",  Si  ne  unum  quidem  ex  minimis 

t  [Digest,  lib.  L  tit.   17.   1.   7.  col.  tation  is  Paschasius,  de  corp.  et  sang. 

1851.]  Dom.,  cap.  19,  max.  bibL  vet  patr.,  torn. 

•  [De  plant,  Noe,  torn.  iii.  p.  168.— cf.  xiv.  p.  744.] 

Aristot  apud  Allien,  ii.  11.  p.  98.]  ^  Chrysost  horn,  xviii.  in  2  Cor.  [torn. 

«  [The  first  clause  of  this  passage  is  x.  p.  558  B.] 

cited  by  Algems  (de  sacrain.  corp.  et  '  Yid.  lib.  il  ep   3.  [at  ep.  IxiiL  p. 

sang.  Dom.,  lib.  iL  cap.  8.)  as  from  Au-  155.] 
gastine ;  but  the  real  author  of  the  quo- 
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majidatis  legU  solvere  debet,  multo  minus  ex  his  magnis  mandatis 
pertinentibiis  ad  ij)snm  daminica  passionis  et  nostra  redemptioni^ 
sacramentum  fas  est  ullum  infringere,  vel  humana  traditione  mu» 
tare:  'if  it  be  not  permitted  to  break  one  of  the  least  command- 
ments of  the  l|iw,  mucli  less  is  it  to  be  endured  to  break  any  one,  or 
by  human  tradition  to  change  any  belonging  to  the  sacrament  of  our 
Lord's  passion  and  of  our  redemption ,'  and  therefore  if  ever  any  sect 
or  any  single  person  was  guilty  of  the  charge,  it  is  highly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  t«ach  for  doctrine  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  and  make  the  commandment  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  their  tradition. 


EULE  X. 

ir  THE  SENSE  OF  A  LA.W  BE  DUBIOUS,  WE  ABE  SOUETIICES  TO  EXPOUND  IT  BT 
LIBERTY,  SOMETIMES  BY  RESTRAINT. 

§  I.  Although  all  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  are  so  legible  in  the 
sense  intended  that  all  good  men  being  placed  in  their  proper  cir- 
cumstances, conducted  by  the  divine  providence,  making  use  of  all 
their  prepared  and  ready  instrumentsj  can  certainly  read  the  prime 
intention  and  design  of  God ;  yet  because  some  laws  are  so  combined 
with  matter  and  twisted  with  material  cases,  so  intricated  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  men  and  the  investiture  of  actions,  that  they  cast  a  cloud 
upon  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  a  veil  upon  the  guide  of  our  lives, 
and  because  the  sense  of  words  do  change,  and  very  often  words  can- 
not be  equal  with  things;  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  laws  are  capable 
of  differing  senses :  when  therefore  any  thing  of  this  nature  happens, 
the  first  sense  of  the  words  is  either  to  be  enlarged  or  restrained  ac- 
cording to  the  following  measures. 

IN  WHAT  CASES  THE  STRICTER  SENSE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  CHRIST 
IS  TO  BE  FOLLOWED. 

§  2.  1)  When  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  is  in  deliberation,  and 
is  to  be  done,  we  are  to  use  restraint,  and  take  the  severer  sense  of 
the  law.  The  reason  is  because  that  is  the  surer  way,  and  hath  in 
it  no  inconvenience  or  impossibility;  but  being  it  is  the  matter  of 
choice,  in  all  deliberation  for  the  future  we  must  give  sentence  for 
God,  and  for  the  interest  of  religion.  Thus  when  it  is  commanded 
we  should  'judge  ourselves  that  we  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord,'  in 
the  enquiry  which  every  penitent  man  makes  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  the  duty  of  judging  ourselves,  if  the  question  be  whether 
judging  ourselves  means  only  to  condemn  ourselves  for  having  sinned, 
and  to  confess  ourselves  justly  liable  to  the  divine  judgment;  or 
does  it  also  mean  to  punish  ourselves,  and  by  putting  our  own  sen- 
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tenoe  against  oar  sin  into  a  severe  execution  of  that  sentence  upon 
ourselves  by  corporal  inflictions;  he  that  can  no  otherwise  be  de- 
termined in  the  ({aestion  can  safely  proceed  by  choosing  the  severer 
side ;  for  there  is  no  loss  in  it^  no  omission,  it  contains  all  that  any 
uian  can  think  to  be  required,  and  therefore  hath  in  it  prudence  and 
charity,  caution  and  regard,  to  God  and  to  himself. 

§  3.  2)  This  is  not  to  be  understood  only  in  case  there  is  a  doubt 
no  otherwise  to  be  resolved  but  by  the  collateral  advantage  of  the 
surer  side;  but  this  severer  sense  of  the  law  is  of  itself  most  reason- 
able to  be  chosen,  as  being  the  intended  sense  and  design  of  the  law- 
giver, who  certainly  puts  no  positive  measures  to  his  own  laws  of  love 
and  duty.  For  since  the  great  design  of  the  law  is  such  a  perfection 
which  must  for  ever  be  growing  in  this  world,  and  can  never  here 
arrive  to  its  state  and  period,  that  sense  which  sets  us  most  forward 
is  the  most  intended ;  and  therefore  this  way  is  not  only  to  quiet  the 
doubt,  but  to  governed  to  rule  the  conscience.  This  is  not  only  the 
surer  way,  but  the  oiily  way  that  is  directly  intended :  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  measures  of  charity,  or  the  love  of  Ood,  which  is  to  have  no 
other  bounds,  but  even  the  best  we  can  in  the  measures  of  Ood 
and  the  infirmities  and  capacities  of  man. 

§  4.  3)  In  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  the  strict  sense 
is  to  be  followed  when  the  laws  relate  to  God  and  to  religion,  and 
contain  in  them  direct  matter  of  piety  and  glorifications  of  God,  or 
cliarity  to  our  neighbour ;  because  in  them  the  further  we  go  the 
nearer  we  are  to  God,  and  we  are  not  at  all  to  be  stopped  in  tliat 
progression  till  we  are  at  our  journey's  end,  till  we  are  in  the  state  of 
comprehension.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Ben-Sirach% 
"  Wnen  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  Him  as  much  as  you  can,  for  even 
yet  will  lie  far  exceed,  and  when  you  exalt  Him  put  forth  all  your 
strength,  and  be  not  weary,  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough.  Who 
hath  seen  Him  that  he  might  tcU  us,  and  who  can  magnify  Him  as 
He  is?  There  are  hid  greater  things  yet  than  these  be,  for  we  have 
seen  but  a  few  of  His  works ;"  meaning,  that  although  we  cannot 
glorify  God  sufficiently  for  the  works  of  power  and  mercy  which  we 
see  and  feel,  yet  because  there  are  very  many  works  winch  we  see 
not,  and  infinite  numbers  and  seas  of  glories  above  the  clouds,  which 
we  perceive  not  and  cannot  understand,  the  only  measures  of  religion 
and  the  love  of  God  which  we  are  to  take,  is  to  pray  continually,  to 
love  God  always,  to  serve  Him  witliout  end,  to  be  zealous  beyond  all 
measures,  excepting  those  of  duty  and  prudence,  to  be  religious  with- 
out a  limit,  always  to  desire,  always  to  endeavour,  never  to  rest  as 
long  as  we  can  work,  never  to  give  over  as  long  as  any  thing  is  un- 
finished; and  consequent  or  symboUcal  to  all  this,  that  in  all  dis- 
putes of  religion  we  choose  the  sense  of  love,  not  of  weariness,  that 
we  do  not  contend  for  the  lesser  measures,  but  strive  in  all  our  facul- 
ties and  desire  beyond  their  strength ;  and  propound  Christ  for  our 
•  [Ecclus.  xlili  80—32.] 
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precedent,  and  heaven  for  our  reward,  and  infinity  for  onr  measures 
toward  which  we  are  to  set  forth  by  our  active  and  quick  endea- 
vour, and  to  which  we  are  to  reach  by  onr  constancy  and  desires, 
our  love  and  the  divine  acceptance. 

WHEN  TH£  LAWS  Of  CHEIST  AILE  TO  BE  EXPOUNDED  TO  ▲  SENSE 
OF  EASE  AND  LIBEKTY. 

§  6.  If  to  the  sense  of  the  dnty  there  be  a  collateral  and  indirect 
bu»]en  and  evil  appendage,  and  the  alleviating  of  that  burden  is  to 
be  an  ingredient  into  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  the  direct 
duty  is  to  be  done  in  such  measures  as  may  do  the  most  good  with 
suffering  the  least  evil.    This  happens  in  two  cases : 

§  6.  1)  If  the  strict  and  severer  sense  of  the  law  be  too  great  for 
the  state  and  strength  of  the  man,  that  is,  if  it  be  apt  to  make  him 
despair,  to  make  him  throw  away  his  burden,  to  make  him  tire,  to  be 
weary  of  and  to  hate  religion,  his  infirmities  are  to  be  pitied,  and  the 
severest  sense  of  the  law  is  not  to  be  exacted  of  him.  Apicea  juris 
nan  sunt  Jus,  say  the  lawyers,  *  the  little  punctilios  and  minutes  of 
law  are  not  law/  because  if  our  duty  be  extended  to  every  little 
tittle  of  duty,  it  were  necessary  that  our  observation  and  attendance 
should  be  as  particular  and  punctual ;  but  because  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  actual  and  intent,  particular  and  incumbent,  those  things 
wmch  insensibly  pass  by  the  observation  of  a  diligent  watchful  per- 
son, do  also  inculpable  pass  by  the  man.  But  of  this  I  have  al- 
ready given  accounts  m  another  place^.  For  the  present  I  further 
consider  that  charity  being  the  great  end  of  the  law,  and  every  law 
being  a  design  of  making  a  man  happy,  every  commandment  of  God 
is  then  best  understood  when  it  is  made  to  do  most  good,  and  res- 
cued from  being  an  occasion  of  evil.  The  government  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  most  paternal  and  serene.  His  rod  is  not  heavy.  His  com- 
mandments are  not  grievous.  His  bands  are  not  snares ;  but  they  are 
holiness  and  they  are  liberty,  they  are  'glory  to  God  and  good  wilt 
towards  men.' 

§  7.  But  this  at  no  hand  means  that  any  material  or  int^ral  part 
of  duty  can  be  omitted,  and  the  omission  indulged  in  compUance 
with  any  man's  infirmity  or  danger ;  for  the  law  is  to  be  our  mea- 
sure, our  weaknesses  cannot  be  the  measure  of  the  integrity  of  the 
law.  That  infirmity  by  which  we  omit  any  part  of  duty  is  a  state  of 
sin,  and  God  who  knew  all  our  infirmities  and  possibilities  or  impos- 
sibilities of  obedience,  complied  su£Sciently  in  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
and  imposed  no  more  burden  than  was  even  with  our  powers ;  and 
therefore  for  what  remains  we  must  stoop  our  shoulder  and  bear  the 
burden  which  God's  wisdom  made  reasonable  and  tolerable,  and  our 
necessity  and  interest  makes  unavoidable,  and  love  will  make  easy 
and  delectable. 

^  '  Doctrine  and  practice  of  repentance/  c.  3.  [vol.  viL  p.  83  iqq.] 
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§  8.  But  the  burden  which  can  be  lessened  is  the  burden  of  de- 
grees of  intension^  or  any  thing  which  consists  not  in  a  mathematical 
pointy  but  is  capable  of  growth ;  whatsoever  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is 
always  to  increase  in  this  life,  in  that  such  abatements  may  be  made 
as  will  fit  the  person  and  the  state;  and  no  man  is  to  be  quarrelled 
at  for  degrees  in  the  beginnings  or  in  the  first  progressions  of  his 
piety,  only  he  is  to  be  invited  on  by  proper  and  fair  inducements ; 
and  if  he  stands  still  always,  as  he  is  to  be  suspected  for  want  of  love, 
so  he  is  to  be  warned  of  his  danger  and  thrust  forward  by  the 
memory  of  the  best  examples.  Thus  it  may  not  upon  any  terms  be 
permitted  to  any  weak  person  to  ^o  an  act  of  injustice,  to  blaspheme 
God,  to  reproach  his  father,  to  be  wanton ;  he  may  not  be  allowed 
to  slander  his  brother,  to  neglect  his  children,  to  despise  his  wife,  to 
part  from  her  because  he  is  weary  of  her,  for  fear  the  not  indulging 
any  thing  of  this  nature  to  him  should  provoke  him  to  anger  against 
the  religion.  We  may  not  give  easy  answers  in  cases  of  conscience^ 
or  promise  heaven  to  them  that  Uve  evil  lives,  for  fear  tliat  our 
severity  should  make  them  forsake  our  communion  and  go  to  the 
Boman  church ;  that  is,  we  must  not  allow  an^  man  to  do  one  evil 
to  hinder  him  from  another,  or  give  leave  to  him  to  break  one  com- 
mandment that  we  may  preserve  another.  But  of  this  I  have 
already  given  more  particular  accounts*^.  That  wliich  at  present  I 
intend  is,  that  no  sin  or  omission  of  duty  is  to  be  permitted,  no  law 
of  Christ  is  to  be  expounded  to  comply  with  us  against  God ;  but 
when  a  less  severe  sense  is  within  the  limits  of  duty,  that  our  weak- 
nesses are  to  be  complied  withal  is  afiSrmed  as  being  most  charitable 
and  necessary.  Thus  if  it  be  enquired  whether  our  sorrow  for  our 
sins  ought  to  be  punitive  and  vindictive,  sharp  and  sensible  as  the 
perception  of  any  temporal  evil,  as  the  sorrow  of  a  mother  for  the 
death  of  her  only  child,  this  being  a  question  of  degrees  which  can* 
not  consist  in  an  indivisible  point,  is  never  limited  and  determinate; 
any  degree  that  can  consist  with  the  main  duty  may  be  permitted  to  him 
whose  necessity  requires  such  indulgence,  and  if  he  be  sorrowful  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  move  him  to  pray  passionately  and  perseveringly  for 
pardon,  to  beget  in  him  a  wise  and  a  wary  caution  against  temptation, 
to  produce  in  him  hatred  against  sin,  and  dereliction  of  it,  a  war  and 
a  victory,  the  death  of  sin  and  the  life  of  righteousness,  the  penitent 
is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  degree  of  his  sorrow,  or  the  thickness 
of  its  edge,  and  the  commandment  is  so  to  be  expounded  as  to  secure 
the  duty  and  secure  the  man  too :  and  if  he  be  told  that  a  less  degree 
of  sorrow  than  the  supreme  will  not  serve  his  turn,  and  that  the  com- 
mandment is  to  be  expounded  in  the  greatest  and  severest  measures, 
he  that  finds  this  impossible  to  him  will  let  it  all  alone,  for  as  good 
never  a  whit  as  never  the  better ;  but  then  he  that  tells  him  so  hath 
laid  a  snare  for  his  brother's  foot,  and  binds  upon  his  shoulder  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  for  him.  For  to  what  purpose  can  we  imagine  that 
'  Vide  book  I  chap.  6,  role  8.  §  16,  &c  tuque  ad  finem.  [p.  246  sqq.] 
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there  should  be  a  latitude  in  the  coaimandment,  and  yet  no  use  to  be 
made  of  the  least  degree?  and  if  God  cherishes  the  babes  in  Christ, 
and  is  pleased  in  every  step  of  our  progression,  then  it  is  certain  that 
they  who  are  but  babes  are  to  be  treated  accordingly,  and  the  com- 
mandmeut  is  to  be  acted  by  the  proportions  of  the  man.  But  then 
if  the  question  be  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  repentance,  he  that 
is  troubled  at  heart  because  he  is  told  that  a  resolution  to  leave  sin 
is  not  enough,  that  without  restitution  there  is  no  repentance;  he 
that  will  kick  at  religion  because  it  requires  all  the  duties  which  in- 
tegrate the  commandment,  is  not  to  be  complied  with,  nor  permitted 
to  his  folly.  I  have  read  of  a  gentleman  who  being  on  his  deathbed 
and  his  confessor  searching  and  dressing  of  his  wounded  soul,  was 
found  to  be  obliged  to  make  restitution  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  with  the  diminution  of  his  estate.  His  confessor  found  him 
desirous  to  be  saved,  a  lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  have  a  kind- 
ness for  his  estate^  which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  transmitted  to 
his  beloved  heir:  he  would  serve  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  re- 
pented him  of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  injustice,  he  begged  for 
pardon  passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolved  in  case 
le  did  recover  to  live  strictly,  to  love  God,  to  reverence  His  priests, 
to  be  charitable  to  the  poor ;  but  to  make  restitution  he  found  im- 
possible to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  commandment  would  not  require 
it  of  him,  and  desired  to  be  relieved  by  an  easy  and  a  favourable  inter- 
pretation; for  it  is  ten  thousand  pities  so  many  good  actions  and 
good  purposes  should  be  in  vain,  but  it  is  worse,  infinitely  worse, 
if  the  man  should  perish.  What  should  the  confessor  do  in  this 
case  P  shall  not  the  man  be  relieved,  and  his  piety  be  accepted  ?  or 
shall  the  rigour  and  severity  of  the  confessor,  and  his  scrupulous  fears 
and  impertinent  niceness  cast  away  a  soul  either  in  future  misery,  or 
present  discomfort  ?  Neither  one  nor  other  was  to  be  done,  and  the 
good  man  was  only  to  consider,  what  God  had  made  necessary,  not 
what  the  vices  of  his  penitent  and  his  present  foUies  should  maJce  so. 
Well !  the  priest  insists  upon  his  first  resolution,  Non  (Vimittitur  pec- 
catum  nisi  reatituatur  ablatum^ :  the  sick  man  could  have  no  ease  by 
the  loss  of  a  duty.  The  poor  cUnic  desires  the  confessor  to  deal 
with  his  son,  and  try  if  he  could  be  made  willing  that  his  father 
might  go  to  heaven  at  the  charge  of  his  son,  which  wlien  lie  had 
attempted,  he  was  answered  with  extreme  rudenesses  and  injurious 
language,  which  caused  great  trouble  to  the  priest  and  to  the  dying 
father.  At  last  the  religious  man  found  out  this  device,  U^lling  his 
penitent,  that  unless  by  corporal  penances  there  coul^  be  made  satis- 
faction in  exchange  for  restitution,  he  knew  no  hopes,  but  because 
the  profit  of  the  estate  which  was  obliged  to  restitution  was  to  de- 
scend upon  the  son,  he  thought  something  might  be  hoped  if  by  way 
of  commutation  the  son  would  hold  his  finger  in  a  burning  caudle 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glad  father  being  overjoyed  at  this 
loophole  of  eternity,  this  glimpse  of  heaven,  and  the  certain  retaiu- 
<*  [S.  Aug.  ep.  clilL  cap.  6.] 
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ing  of  tlie  whole  estate,  called  to  his  son,  told  him  the  condition  and 
the  advantages  to  them  both,  making  no  question  but  he  would 
gladly  undertake  the  penance.  But  the  son  with  indignation  replied 
he  would  not  endure  so  much  torture  to  save  the  whole  estate.  To 
which  the  priest  espying  his  advantage  made  this  quick  return  to  the 
old  man,  Sir,  if  your  son  will  not  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  endure  the 
pains  of  a  burning  finger  to  save  your  soul,  will  you  to  save  a  portion 
of  the  estate  for  him  endure  the  flames  of  hell  to  eternal  ages  ?  The 
unreasonableness  of  the  odds,  and  the  ungratefulness  of  the  son,  and 
the  importunity  of  the  priest,  and  the  fear  of  hell,  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  restitution,  awakened  the  old  man  from  his 
lethargy,  and  he  bowed  himself  to  the  rule,  made  restitution,  and 
had  hopes  of  pardon  and  present  comfort. 

§  9.  2)  The  other  case  in  which  the  law  is  to  be  expounded  to  the 
sense  of  ease  and  liberty  is  when  the  question  is  concerning  outward 
actions,  or  the  crust  and  outsides  of  religion.  For  the  christian  re- 
ligion being  wholly  spiritual,  and  being  ministered  to  by  bodily  ex- 
ercises, and  they  being  but  significations  of  the  inward,  not  at  all 
pleasing  to  God  fjr  themselves,  but  as  they  edify,  instruct,  or  do 
advantages  to  men,  they  are  in  all  cases  to  be  exacted ;  but  in  such 
proportions  as  can  consist  with  charity,  which  is  the  life  of  religion : 
and  tlierefore  if  a  soul  be  in  danger  to  be  tempted,  or  overburdened 
with  a  bodily  exercise,  if  there  be  hazard  that  all  religion  will  be 
hated,  and  that  the  man  will  break  the  yoke  if  he  be  pinched  in  his 
skin,  it  is  better  to  secure  the  great  and  internal  principle  of  obedi- 
ence, than  the  external  instance  and  expression.  This  caution  is  of  use 
in  the  injunction  of  fasting  days,  and  external  acts  of  mortification, 
which  are  indeed  efi'ects  of  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  the  measures  of 
these  laws  are  to  be  such  as  consist  with  the  great  end  of  the  laws, 
that  is,  mercy  and  internal  religion.  And  the  great  reason  of  this  is, 
because  all  external  actions  are  really  such  as  without  our  fault  they 
may  be  hindered;  there  may  be  some  accidents  and  causes  by  which 
they  shall  not  be  at  all,  and  there  may  be  many  more  by  which  they 
may  be  eased  and  lessened.  An  external  accident  or  a  corporal  in- 
firmity is  to  be  complied  withal  in  the  matter  of  external  ministries, 
that  is,  when  there  is  mercy  in  it ;  and  so  must  every  virtue  and  in- 
ward grace,  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion.  Now  what  must 
be  permitted  in  the  action  ought  to  be  so  in  the  sentence,  and  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  law  which  is  either  commanded  to  the  strong  or 
indulged  to  the  weak.  Add  to  this,  that  outward  actions  of  religion 
are  for  the  weak,  not  for  the  strong;  they  are  to  minister  to  weakness 
and  infirmities,  and  by  bodily  expressions  to  invite  forward,  to  enter- 
tain, to  ferment,  to  endear  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  the  purposes  of 
God;  but  even  the  body  itself  shall  be  spiritual,  and  it  is  intended 
that  it  shall  wholly  minister  to  God  in  spiritual  services  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  outward  acts  it  does  something  symbolical,  or 
at  least  expressive  of  the  inward  duty.     But  therefore  if  the  external 
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do  disserve  the  spirit  of  God  by  oppressing  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  that 
whose  nature  and  institution  is  wholly  instrumental  must  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  end^  and  therefore  must  stand  there  when  it  is  apt 
to  minister  to  it^  but  must  go  away  if  it  hinders  it. 

§  10.  3)  In  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Christ  to  a  sense  of 
ease  and  liberty,  there  must  be  no  limits  and  lessenings  described 
beforehand  or  in  general ;  because  any  such  proceeding  would  not 
only  be  destitute  of  that  reason  which  warrants  it  in  some  cases,  but 
would  evacuate  the  great  purpose  of  the  law  in  all :  that  is^  it  would 
be  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  comply  with  new  and  accidental 
necessities,  and  to  others  it  would  be  less  than  what  is  intended  in 
the  law ;  it  would  either  tie  the  weak  to  impossibilities,  or  give  leave 
to  the  strong  to  be  negligent  and  unprofitable ;  it  would  command 
too  much  or  permit  too  much ;  it  would  either  hold  the  bridle  too 
hard,  or  break  it  all  in  pieces.  But  the  interpretation  and  ease  must 
be  as  accidental  as  the  cause  that  enforces  it,  or  the  need  that  invites 
it;  that  is,  every  law  of  Christ  intends  that  we  should  obey  it  in  the 
perfection,  that  we  should  do  it  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  every 
man  must  do  so :  but  because  all  cannot  do  alik^,  every  man's  best 
is  alike  in  the  event,  but  not  in  the  action ;  and  therefore  the  law 
M'hich  is  made  for  man  must  mean  no  more  than  every  man  can  do ; 
but  because  no  man  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  in  disorder  and  weak- 
ness till  he  be  found  to  be  so,  therefore  beforehand  no  compliance 
or  easy  interpretation  is  to  be  made  of  tlie  degrees  of  duty. 

§  11.  4)  No  laws  of  Christ  are  to  suffer  diminution  of  interpreta- 
tion in  the  degrees  to  persons  that  make  themselves  weak  that  they 
may  bear  but  a  little  burden,  but  the  gentler  sentence  and  sense  of 
laws  is  to  be  applied  to  ease  the  weary  and  the  afflicted,  him  that 
desires  much  and  can  do  but  little ;  to  him  that  loves  God  and  loves 
religion,  to  him  that  endeavours  heartily,  and  enquires  diligently,  and 
means  honestly ;  to  him  that  hath  every  thing  but  strength,  and  wants 
nothing  but  growth  and  time,  and  good  circumstances  and  the  pros- 
perities of  piety.  The  best  indications  of  which  state  of  persons  are 
these : 

•       WHO  ARE  TRULY  AND  INNOCENTLY  WEAK  AND  TO  BE 
COMPLIED  WITH  ? 

§  12.  1)  They  are  to  be  complied  with  who  are  new  beginners  in 
religion,  or  the  uninstructed ;  they  who  want  strengths  not  by  reason 
of  any  habitual  sin,  but  by  the  nature  of  beginnings  and  new  changes ; 
for  none  can  more  innocently  pretend  to  a  forbearance  and  suffer- 
ance, than  those  who  have  the  weakness  of  infancy.  But  I  added 
also  that  the  uninstructed  have  the  same  pretension,  for  according  as 
tlieir  degrees  of  ignorance  are,  so  are  the  degrees  of  their  excusable 
infirmity.  But  then  by  uninstructed  is  only  meant  such  who  have 
not  heard,  or  could  not  learn,  not  such  who  are  ever  learning  and 
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never  sufficiently  taught;  that  is,  such  who  love  to  hear  but  not  to 
be  'doers  of  the  word/  such  who  are  perverse  and  immorigerous, 
such  who  serve  a  humour  or  an  interest,  an  opinion  or  a  peevish  sect 
in  their  learning.  Por  there  are  some  who  have  spent  much  time  in 
the  enquiries  of  religion,  whom  if  you  call  ignorant  they  suppose 
themselves  injured,  and  yet  wiU  require  the  privileges  and  compli- 
ances of  the  weak :  thSse  men  trouble  others,  and  therefore  are  not 
to  be  eased  themselves;  their  weakness  of  state  is  the  impotency  of 
passion,  and  therefore  they  must  not  rejoice  in  that  by  which  they 
make  others  grieved. 

§  1 3.  2)  They  are  to  be  complied  with  according  to  the  forcing 
measures,  who  in  all  things  where  they  know  and  can,  do  their  hearty 
endeavours,  and  make  no  abatement  to  themselves,  but  with  diligence 
and  sincerity  prosecute  their  duty.  For  this  diligence  and  sincerity 
is  a  competent  testimony  that  the  principle  of  their  necessity  is  not 
evil,  but  innocent  and  unavoidable.  Whatsoever  is  not  an  effect  of 
idleness  or  peevishness  may  come  in  upon  a  fair,  but  always  comes  in 
upon  a  pitiable  account;  and  therefore  is  that  subject  wluch  is  capa- 
ble of  all  that  ease  of  rigour  and  severity  which  the  wise  masters  of 
assemblies  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  laws  do  allow  to  any  persons 
iu  any  cases. 

§  14.  3)  The  last  sign  of  subjects  capable  of  ease  is  infinnity  of 
body ;  and  that  is  a  certain  disposition  to  all  the  mercies  and  remis- 
sions of  the  law  in  such  cases  as  relate  to  the  body  and  are  instanced 
in  external  ministries.     To  which  also  is  to  be  referred 

4)  Disability  of  estate  in  duties  of  exterior  charity ;  which  are  to  be 
exacted  according  to  the  proportions  of  men's  evil  power,  taking  in  the 
needs  of  their  persons  and  of  their  relations,  their  calling  and  their 
quality;  and  that  God  intends  it  should  be  so  appears  in  this,  because 
all  outward  duties  are  so  enjoined  that  they  can  be  supplied,  and  the 
internal  grace  instanced  in  other  actions,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
kinds  that  some  or  other  can  be  done  by  every  one ;  and  yet  there  is 
so  great  variety  that  no  man  or  but  very  few  men  can  do  all.  I  in- 
stance in  the  several  ways  of  mortification,  viz.  by  fastings,  by  watch- 
ings  and  pernoctations  in  prayer,  lyings  on  the  ground,  by  toleration 
and  patience,  laborious  gestures  of  the  body  in  prayer,  standing  with 
arms  extended,  long  kneehngs  on  the  bare  ground,  suffering  contra- 
diction and  affronts,  lessenings  and  undervaluings,  peevish  and  cross 
accidents,  denying  ourselves  lawful  pleasures,  refusing  a  pleasant 
morsel,  leaving  society  and  meetings  of  friends,  and  very  many  things 
of  the  hke  nature;  by  any  of  whicli  the  body  may  be  mortified  and 
the  soul  disciplined,  or  the  outward  act  may  be  supplied  by  an  active 
and  intense  love  which  can  do  every  thing  of  duty.  So  also  it  is  in 
alms,  which  some  do  by  giving  money  to  the  poor,  some  by  com-* 
forting  the  afflicted,  some  by  giving  silver  and  gold,  others  which 
have  it  not  do  yet  do  greater  things :  but  since  it  matters  not  what 
it  is  we  are  able  to  do,  so  that  we  do  but  what  we  arc  able,  it  matters 
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not  how  the  grace  be  instanced^  so  that  by  all  the  instances  we  can 
we  do  minister  to  the  grace,  it  follows,  that  the  law  can  be  made  to 
bend  in  any  thing  of  the  external  instance  so  that  the  inward  gnce 
be  not  neglected ;  but  therefore  it  is  certain  that  because  every  tiling 
of  matter  can  by  matter  be  hindered,  and  a  string  or  a  chain  of  iron 
can  hinder  all  the  duty  of  the  hand  and  foot,  God  who  imposes  and 
exacts  nothing  that  is  impossible  is  contented  that  the  obedience  of 
the  spirit  be  secured,  and  the  body  must  obey  the  law  as  well  as 
it  can. 

But  there  are  some  other  considerations  to  be  added  to  the  main 
rule. 

§  15.  5)  When  the  action  is  already  done,  and  that  there  is  no  fur* 
ther  deliberation  concerning  the  direct  duty,  yet  the  law  is  not  at  all 
to  be  eased  and  lessened,  if  there  be  a  deliberation  concerning  the  colla- 
teral and  accidental  duty  of  repentance ;  and  this  is  upon  the  same  rea- 
sons as  the  first  limitation  of  the  rule :  for  when  a  duty  is  to  be  done, 
and  a  deliberation  to  be  had,  we  are  in  perfect  choice,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  answer  for  God  and  for  religion ;  and  this  is  all  one,  whether 
the  enquiry  be  made  in  the  matter  of  innocence  or  repentance,  that 
is,  in  the  preventing  of  a  sin  or  curing  of  it.  For  we  are  in  all  things 
lied  to  as  great  a  care  of  our  duty  after  we  have  once  broken  it  as  be- 
fore, and  in  some  things  to  a  greater;  and  repentance  is  nothing  but 
a  new  beginning  of  our  duty,  a  going  from  our  error,  and  a  recovery 
of  our  loss,  and  a  restitution  of  our  health,  and  a  being  put  into  the 
same  estate  from  whence  we  were  fallen ;  so  that  at  least  all  the  same 
severities  are  to  be  used  in  repentance,  as  great  a  rigour  of  sentence, 
as  strict  a  caution,  as  careful  a  walking,  as  humble  and  universal  an 
obedience,  besides  the  sorrow  and  the  relative  parts  of  duty  which 
come  in  upon  the  account  of  our  sin. 

§  16.  6)  But  if  the  enquiry  be  made  after  the  sin  is  done,  and  that 
there  is  no  deliberation  concerning  any  present  or  future  duty,  but 
concerning  the  hopes  or  state  of  pardon,  then  we  may  hope  that  God 
will  be  easy  to  give  us  pardon,  according  to  the  gentlest  sense  and 
measures  of  the  law.  For  this,  provided  it  be  not  brought  into 
evil  example  in  the  measures  of  duty  afterwards,  can  have  in  it  no 
danger :  it  is  matter  of  hope,  and  therefore  keeps  a  man  from  despair ; 
but  because  it  is  but  matter  of  hope,  therefore  it  is  not  apt  to  abuse 
him  into  presumption,  and  if  it  be  mistaken  in  the  measures  of  the 
law,  yet  it  makes  it  up  upon  the  account  of  God's  mercy :  and  it  will 
be  all  one;  either  it  is  God's  mercy  in  making  an  easy  sense  of  the 
law,  or  God's  mercy  in  giving  an  easy  sentence  on  the  man,  or  God's 
mercy  in  easing  and  taking  off  the  punishment,  and  that  will  be  all 
one  as  to  the  event,  and  therefore  will  be  a  sufiBcient  warrant  for  our 
hope,  because  it  will  some  way  or  other  come  to  pass  as  we  hope.  It 
is  all  alike  whether  we  be  saved  because  God  will  exact  no  more  of 
us,  or  because  though.  He  did  exact  more  by  His  law  yet  He  will 
pardon  so  much  the  more  in  the  sentence.     But  this  is  of  use  only 
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to  them  who  are  tempted  to  despair,  or  oppressed  by  too  violent  fears ; 
and  it  relies  upon  all  the  lines  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  upon  all  the 
arguments  of  comfort  by  which  declining  hopes  use  to  be  supported : 
and  since  we  ourselves  by  observing  our  incurable  infirmities  espy 
some  necessities  of  having  the  law  read  in  the  easier  sense,  we  do  in 
the  event  of  things  find  that  we  have  a  need  of  pardon  greater  than 
we  could  think  we  should  in  the  heats  of  our  first  conversion  and 
the  fervours  of  our  newly  returning  piety ;  and  therefore  God  does  not 
only  see  much  more  reason  to  pity  us  upon  the  same  account,  but 
upon  divers  others,  some  whereof  we  know  and  some  we  know  not ; 
but  therefore  we  can  hope  for  more  than  we  yet  see  in  the  lines  of  re- 
velation, and  possibly  we  may  receive  in  many  cases  better  measure 
than  we  yet  hope  for:  but  whoever  makes  this  hope  to  lessen  his 
duty  will  find  himself  ashamed  in  his  hope;  for  no  hope  is  reason- 
able but  that  which  quickens  our  piety,  and  hastens  and  perfects 
our  repentance,  and  purifies  the  soul,  and  engages  all  the  powers  of 
action,  and  ends  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  a  holy  life. 

§  17.  7)  There  are  many  other  things  to  be  added  by  way  of  as- 
sistance to  them  who  are  pressed  with  the  burden  of  a  law  severely 
apprehended,  or  unequally  applied  or  not  rightly  understood;  but 
the  sum  of  them  is  this. 

a)  If  the  sense  be  hidden  or  dubious,  do  nothing  till  the  cloud  be 
ofl^,  and  the  doubt  be  removed. 

fi)  If  the  law  be  indifferent  to  two  senses,  take  that  which  is  most 
pious  and  most  holy. 

y)  If  it  be  between  tw*o,  but  not  perfectly  indifferent,  follow  that 
which  is  most  probable. 

b)  Do  after  the  custom  and  common  usages  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men. 

e)  Do  with  the  most,  and  speak  with  the  least. 

0  Ever  bend  thy  determination  to  comply  with  the  analogy  of 
faith,  and  the  common  measures  of  good  life,  and  the  glorifications 
and  honour  of  God,  and  the  utility  of  our  neighbour. 

rj)  Then  choose  thy  part  of  obedience,  and  do  it  cheerfully  and  con- 
fidently, with  a  great  industry  and  a  full  persuasion. 

6)  After  the  action  is  done,  enter  into  no  new  disputes  whether  it 
was  lawful  or  no,  unless  it  be  upon  new  instances  and  new  arguments 
relating  to  what  is  to  come,  and  not  troubling  thyself  with  that  which 
with  prudence  and  deliberation  thou  didst  (as  things  were  then  re- 
presented) well  and  wisely  choose. 
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EULBXI. 

THX  POSmVl  LAWB  OF  JX8U8   CHKIST   CAiNNOT  BB  BIBFENSBD  WITH  BT  ANT 

mncAK  powzB. 

§  1.  I  HAVE  already  in  this  book^  given  account  of  the  indis- 
pensability  of  the  natural  laws  which  are  the  main  constituent  parts 
of  the  evangelical ;  but  there  are  some  positive  laws  whose  reason  is 
not  natural  nor  eternal,  which  yet  Christ  hath  superinduced;  con- 
cerning which  there  is  great  question  made  whether  they  be  dis- 
pensal)le  by  human  power.  Now  concerning  these  I  say  that  all  laws 
given  by  Christ  are  now  made  for  ever  to  be  obligatonr,  and  He  is 
the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Head  and  Prince  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  therefore  liath  supreme  power,  and  He  is  the  'wonderful 
Counsellor,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  His 
M'isdom  is  supreme,  He  is  '  the  wisdom  of  the  Fatlier,  and  therefore 
He  hath  made  His  laws  so  wisely,  so  agreeably  to  the  powers  and 
accidents  of  mankind,  that  they  can  be  observed  by  all  men  and  all 
ways  where  He  hath  passed  an  obligation.  Now  because  every  dis- 
I)ensation  of  laws  must  needs  suppose  an  infirmity  or  imperfection  in 
the  law  or  an  infirmity  in  the  man,  that  is,  tliat  either  the  law  did 
infer  inconvenience  which  was  not  foreseen,  or  was  unav6idable;  or 
else  the  law  meets  with  the  changes  of  mankind  with  whicli  it  is  not 
made  in  the  sanction  to  comply,  and  therefore  must  be  forced  to 
yield  to  the  needs  of  the  man,  and  stand  aside  till  that  necessity  be 
past :  it  follows  that  in  the  laws  of  the  H.  Jesus  there  is  no  dis- 
pensation, because  there  is  in  the  law  no  infirmity,  and  no  incapacity 
in  the  man,  for  every  man  can  always  obey  all  that  which  Christ 
commanded  and  exacted ;  I  mean  he  hath  no  natural  impotency  to 
do  any  act  that  Christ  hath  required,  and  he  can  never  be  hindered 
from  doing  of  his  duty. 

§  2.  1)  And  this  appears  in  this,  because  God  hath  appointed  a 
harbour  whither  every  vessel  can  put  in  when  he  meets  with  storms 
and  contrary  winds  abroad :  and  when  we  are  commanded  by  a  per- 
secutor not  to  obey  God,  we  cannot  be  forced  to  comply  with  the 
evil  man;  for  we  can  be  secure  against  him  by  sufiering  what  he 
pleases,  and  therefore  disobedience  to  a  law  of  Christ  cannot  be  made 
necessary  by  any  external  violence:  I  mean  every  internal  act  is  not 
in  itself  impedible  by  outward  violence,  and  the  external  act  which  is 
made  necessary  can  be  secured  by  a  resolution  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men. 

§  8.  2)  But  there  are  some  external  actions  and  instances  of  a 
commandment  which  may  accidentally  become  impossible  by  sub- 

*  Chap.  i.  nilc  10.  [p.  340.] 
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traction  of  the  material  pttrt;  so  for  want  of  water  a  child  cannot  be 
baptized,  for  want  of  wine  or  bread  we  cannot  communicate ;  which 
indeed  is  true,  but  do  not  infer  that  therefore  there  is  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing left  in  any  man  or  company  of  men,  because  in  such  cases 
there  is  no  law,  and  therefore  no  need  of  dispensation.  For  afBrma- 
tive  precepts,  in  which  only  there  can  be  an  external  impediment,  do 
not  oblige  but  in  their  proper  circumstances  and  possibilities :  and 
thus  it  is  even  in  human  laws ;  no  law  obliges  beyond  our  power ; 
and  although  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  get  a  dispensation  even  in 
such  cases,  to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  malice  or  the  carelessness, 
the  ignorance  or  the  contrary  interests  of  the  ministers  of  justice, 
who  go  by  the  words  of  the  law,  and  are  not  competent  or  not  in- 
structed judges  in  the  matter  of  necessity  or  excuse,  yet  there  is  no 
such  need  in  the  laws  of  God.  For  God  is  always  just  and  always 
wise.  He  knows  when  we  can  and  when  we  cannot,  and  therefore  as 
He  cannot  be  deceived  by  ignorance,  so  neither  can  He  oppress  any 
roan  by  injustice,  and  we  need  not  have  leave  to  let  a  thing  alone 
which  we  cannot  do  if  we  would  never  so  fain;  and  if  we  cannot 
obey,  we  need  not  require  of  God  a  warrant  under  His  hand  or  an 
act  of  indemnity,  for  which  His  justice  and  His  goodness,  His  wisdom 
and  His  very  nature  are  infinite  security :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  the  church  that  a  power  of  dispensing  should  be  intrusted 
to  men,  in  such  cases  where  we  cannot  suppose  the  law  of  God  to 
bind.     Thaf  s  our  best  security  that  we  need  no  dispensation. 

§  4.  3)  In  external  actions  and  instances  of  virtue  or  of  obedience 
to  a  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  wherever  there  can  be  a  hin- 
drance, if  the  obligation  does  remain,  the  instance  that  is  hindered  can 
be  supplied  with  another  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  relieving  the  poor 
hungry  man  can  be  hindered  by  my  own  poverty  and  present  need, 
but  I  can  visit  him  that  is  sick,  though  I  cannot  feed  the  hungry^ 
or  I  can  give  him  bread  when  I  cannot  give  him  a  cloak ;  and  there- 
fore there  can  need  no  dispensation  when  the  commandment  if  it  be 
hindered  in  one  instance  can  as  perfectly  and  to  all  the  intentions  of 
our  lawgiver  be  performed  in  another. 

§  5.  4)  In  external  actions  which  can  be  hindered  and  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  the  variety  of  the  instances  in  the  same  kind, 
yet  if  the  obligation  remains,  they  may  be  supplied  with  the  internal 
act,  and  with  the  spiritual.  Thus  if  we  cannot  receive  actual  baptism 
the  desire  of  it  is  accepted ;  and  he  that  communicates  spiritually, 
that  is,  by  faith  and  charity,  by  inward  devotion  and  hearty  desire, 
is  not  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the  commandment  if  he  does  not  com- 
municate sacramentally,  being  unavoidably  and  inculpably  hindered. 
For  whatsoever  is  not  in  our  power  cannot  be  under  a  law,  and 
where  we  do  not  consent  to  the  breach  of  a  commandment,  we  can- 
not be  exposed  to  the  punishment.  This  is  the  voice  of  all  the 
world,  and  this  is  natural  reason,  and  the  ground  of  justice,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  government  but  what  is  tyrannical  and 
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unreasonable.    These  things  being  notorious  and  confessed  the  con- 
sequents are  these : 

§  6.  That  tliere  is  no  necessity  that  a  power  of  dispensing  in  the 
positive  laws  of  Christ  should  be  intrusted  to  any  man^  or  to  any 
society.  Because  the  law  needs  it  not«  and  the  subjects  need  it  not: 
and  he  that  dispenses  must  either  do  it  when  there  is  cause^  or  when 
there  is  none.  If  he  dispenses  when  there  is  no  cause,  he  makes 
himself  superior  to  the  p9wer  of  God  by  exercising  dominion  over 
His  laws ;  if  he  dispenses  when  there  is  cause,  he  dispenses  when 
there  is  no  need.  For  if  the  subject  can  obey,  he  must  obey,  and 
man  cannot  untie  what  Ood  hath  bound ;  but  if  he  cannot  obey,  he 
is  not  bound,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  untied ;  he  may  as  well  go 
about  to  unbend  a  strait  line,  or  to  number  that  which  is  not,  as  to 
dispense  in  a  law  to  which  in  such  cases  God  exacts  no  obedience. 

§  7.  Panormitan«  affirms  that  the  pope  hath  power  to  dispense 
in  all  the  laws  of  God,  except  in  the  articles  of  faith ;  and  to  this 
purpose  he  cites  Innocentius^  in e.  ' Cum  ad monasterium'  de  statu 
monachorum,  Felinus  >  affirms  that  the  pope  can  change  the  form 
of  baptism,  and  that  he  can  witli  one  word,  and  without  all  solemnity 
consecrate  a  priest,  and  that  he  can  by  his  word  alone  make  a  bishop: 
and  though  these  pretences  are  insolent  and  strange,  yet  in  fact  he 
does  as  much  as  this  comes  to ;  for  the  pope  gives  leave  sometimes 
to  a  mere  priest  to  give  confirmation,  which  by  divine  right  is  only 
belonging  to  bishops  by  their  own  confessioiu  That  the  blessed 
eucharist  is  to  be  consecrated  in  both  kinds  is  certainly  of  divine 
right,  and  so  confessed  by  the  church  of  Bome ;  but  the  pope  hath 
actually  dispensed  in  this  article  and  given  leave  to  some  to  conse- 
crate in  bread  only,  and  particularly  to  the  Norvegians  a  dispensa- 
tion was  given  by  Innocent  the  eighth,  as  I  have  already  noted  out 
of  Volaterranus. 

§  8.  There  are  some  learned  men  amongst  them  who  speak  in  this 
question  with  less  scandal,  but  almost  with  the  same  intentions  and 
effects.  Some  of  their  divines,  particularly  the  bishop  of  the  Cana- 
ries**, says  that  the  pope  hath  not  power  to  dispense  in  the  whole,  or 
in  all  the  laws  of  God,  but  in  some  only ;  namely  where  the  observa- 
tion of  the  law  is  impcditiva  majoris  boni,  *  a  hindrance  or  obstruc- 
tion to  a  greater  spiritual  good,'  as  it  may  happen  in  oaths  and  vows; 
and  (Sanchez  adds)  in  the  consecration  of  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
both  kinds  :  in  these,  say  they,  the  pope  can  dispense.  But  where 
the  observation  of  the  laws  in  the  particular  brings  no  evil  or  incon- 
venience, and  does  never  hinder  a  greater  good,  there  the  laws  are 
indispensable ;  such  as  are  confession,  baptism,  using  a  set  form  of 
words  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments.     So  that  the  meaning 

*  C. '  Proposuit'  de  concess.  pisebend.,  >  In  c. '  Quab  in  eccles.,'  iu  const,  u.  IP, 

lu  20.  [part  iii.  fol.  57  a. ]  20.  [in  dccret  part  1.  fol.  25.  Lugd.  1 5S7.] 

(  [scil.  Innoc.  III. — Oreg.  IX.  decre-  ^  Canus,  reject,  de  poenitent.,  part.  vi. 

Ul.  lib.  iii.  tit  3^.  cap.  6.  col.  1198.]  ad  fiuem.  |.p.  971.] 
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iSy  the  pope  ne?er  wants  a  power  to  Jo  it^  if  there  be  not  wanting 
an  excuse  to  colour  it :  and  then  in  effect  the  divines  agree  with  the 
lawyers;  for  since  the  power  of  dispensing  is  given  in  words  inde- 
finite and  without  specification  of  particukrs  (&  it  be  given  at  all) 
the  authority  must  be  unlimited  as  to  the  person^  and  can  be  limited 
only  by  the  incapacity  of  the  matter;  and  if  there  could  be  any  in- 
convenience in  any  law,  there  might  be  a  dispensation  in  it.  So 
that  the  divines  and  the  lawyers  differ  only  in  the  instances ;  which 
if  we  should  consider,  or  if  an^  great  interest  could  be  served  by  any, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  found  a  sufBcient  cause  of 
dispensation.  So  that  this  is  but  to  cozen  mankind  with  a  distinc* 
tion  to  no  purpose,  and  to  affirm  that  the  pope  cannot  dispense  in 
SQch  things  which  vicld  no  man  any  good  or  profit ;  such  as  is  the 
using  a  set  form  of  words  in  baptism,  or  the  like;  and  thev  may  at 
an  easy  rate  pretend  the  pope's  power  to  be  limited,  when  they  only 
restrain  him  from  violating  a  divine  law,  when  either  the  observation 
of  it  is  for  his  own  advantage,  as  in  confession  (meaning  to  a  priest) 
or  when  it  serves  the  interest  of  no  man  to  have  it  dumged,  as  in 
the  forms  of  sacraments. 

§  9.  But  then,  that  I  may  speak  to  the  other  part;  to  say  that 
the  pope  may  dispense  in  a  divine  law  when  the  particular  observa- 
tion does  hinder  a  greater  spiritual  good,  and  that  this  is  a  sufBcient 
cause,  is  a  proposition  in  all  things  false,  and  in  some  cases,  even  in 
those  where  they  instance,  very  dangerous. 

It  is  fidse,  because  if  a  man  can  by  his  own  act  be  oUiged  to  do 
a  thing  which  yet  is  impeditive  of  a  greater  temporal  good,  then  Ood 
can  by  His  law  obHge  ms  obedience,  though  acddentolly  it  hinder  a 
greater  spiritual  good*  Now  if  a  man  have  promised,  he  must  keep 
it '  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance,'  said  David^ ;  and  a  man 
may  not  break  his  oath  though  the  keeping  of  it  hinder  him  from 
many  sniritual  comforts  and  advantages ;  nay  a  man  may  neglect  a 
qnritual  advantage  for  a  temporal  necessity ;  and  in  the  Bohemian 
wars,  the  king  had  better  been  at  the  head  of  his  troops  than  at 
a  sermon  when  Prague  was  taken. 

But  I  consider  (for  that  is  also  very  material)  that  it  is  dangerous. 
Tot  when  men  to  iustify  a  pretence,  or  to  verify  an  action,  or  to 
usurp  a  power,  shall  pretend  that  there  is  on  the  other  side  a  greater 
spiritual  good,  thenr  may  ▼cry  easily  deceive  others,  because  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  they  deceive  themselves :  for  when  God 
bath  given  a  commandment,  who  can  sa^  that  to  let  it  alone  can  do 
more  good  to  a  man's  soul  than  to  keep  it  P  I  instance  in  a  particu- 
lar which  is  of  great  interest  with  them.  If  a  man  have  vowed  to  a 
woman  to  marry  her,  and  contracted  himself  to  her  jd^  verba  deprtB'- 
Mtnli  ;  she  according  to  her  duty  loves  him  passionately,  hath  mar- 
ried her  very  soul  to  him,  and  her  heart  is  bound  up  in  his :  but  he 
changes  his  mind,  and  enters  into  reUgion,  but  stops  at  the  very  gate 

«  [Psalm  rv.  4.] 
IX.  oo 
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and  askfl  who  shall  warrant  \dm  for  the  breach  of  hia  fSsdth  and  vowa 
to  his  spouse  ?  The  pope  answers  he  will,  and  though  by  the  law  of 
God  he  be  tied  to  that  woman>  yet  because  the  keeping  of  that  vow 
would  hind»  him  from  doing  Ood  better  service  in  religi6n,  this  is 
a  sufficient  cause  for  him  to  dispense  with  hia  vow.  This  then  ia 
the  ease  concerning  which  I  enouire :  a)  How  does  it  appear  that 
to  enicx  into  a  monastery  is  absolutely  a  greater  spiritual  good  than 
to  live  chastely  with  the  wife  of  his  bve  mid  vows  7  ^9)  I  enquire 
whether  to  break  a  mane's  vow  be  not  of  itself  (abatraetmg  bom  all 
extrinsical  pretensions  and  collateral  inducements)  a  very  great  sin  ? 
and  if  there  were  not  a  great  good  to  follow  the  breach  of  it,  I  de- 
mand whether  could  the  pope  dispense  or  give  leave  to  any  man  to 
do  it?  If  he  could,  then  it  is  plain  he  can  give  leave  to  a  man  to 
do  a  verv  great  evil ;  for  without  the  accidentally  consequent  ^d 
it  is  confessed  to  be  very  evil  to  break  our  lawful  vows.  But  if  he 
cannot  dispense  with  his  vow  unless  some  great  good  were  to  follow 
upon  the  breach  of  it,  then  it  is  clear  he  can  give  leave  to  a  man  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  For  if  without  such  a  reason  or 
such  a  consequent  ffood  the  pope  could  not  dispense,  then  the  con- 
sequent good  does  legitimate  the  dispensation,  and  either  an  evil  act 
done  for  a  good  end  is  lawful  and  becomes  good,  or  else  the  pope 
plainly  gives  him  leave  to  do  l;hat  which  is  still  remaining  evil,  for  a 
good  end:  either  of  which  is  intolerable,  and  equally  against  the 
apostle's  rule,  which  is  also  a  rule  of  natoral  religion  and  reason, '  no 
man  must  do  evil  tot  a  good  end/  But  then,  y)  who  can  assure  me 
that  an  act  of  religion  is  better  than  an  act  of  justice  7  or  that  Gh>d 
will  be  served  by  doing  nqr  wife  an  injury  7  or  that  He  will  accept 
of  me  a  new  vow  which  is  perfectly  a  bredcing  of  an  old  ?  or  that 
by  our  vows  to  our  wives  we  are  not  as  mueh  obliged  to  Ood  as  by 
our  monastical  vows  before  our  abbot  P  oc  that  marriage  is  not  aa 
great  an  act  of  religion  if  wisely  and  holily  undertaken  (as  it  ou(^t 
to  be)  as  the  taking  the  habit  of  S^Frands  P  or  that  I  can  be  capa* 
ble  of  giving  myself  to  religion  when  I  have  given  the  right  and 
power  of  myself  away  to  anotherP  or  that  I  may  not  as  well  steal 
from  a  man  to  give  alma  to  the  poor,  as  wron^  my  wife  to  ^ve  my- 
self to  a  cloister  7  or  that  he  can  ever  give  hunsdf  to  reUgion  who 
breaks  the  religion  of  vows  and  promises,  of  justice  and  honour,  of 
faith  and  the  sacramental  mystery,  that  he  may  go  into  religion  P  or 
that  my  retirement  in  a  cloister,  and  doing  all  that  ia  there  intended 
can  midce  recompense  lur  making  m^  wife  miserable,  and  it  mav  be 
desperate  and  calamitous  all  her  life  time?  Can  God  be  dehghted 
with  my  prayers  which  I  offer  to  Him  in  a  cloister,  when  it  may  be 
at  the  same  time  my  injured  spouse  is  praying  to  God  to  do  her 
justice  and  to  avenge  mj  perjuries  upon  my  guilty  head,  and  it  may 
be,  cries  loud  to  God  and  weeps  and  curses  night  and  day  7  who  can 
teU  which  is  better,  or  which  is  worse?  For  marriage  and  single 
life  of  themselves  are  indifferent  to  piety  or  impiety,  they  may  be 
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used  well,  or  abased  to  evil  purposes ;  bat  if  they  take  their  estimate 
by  the  event,  no  man  can  beforehand  tell  which  would  have  been  the 
greater  spiritual  good.    But  suppose  it  as  you  list,  yet, 

§  11.  I  consider  that  when  God  says  that  'obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice,'  He  hath  plainly  told  us  that  no  pretence  of  religion, 
or  of  a  greater  spiritual  good,  can  legitimate  vow-breach,  or  disobedi- 
ence to  a  divine  commandment :  and  therefore  either  the  pope  must 
dispense  in  all  laws  of  Christ,  and  without  all  reason,  that  is,  by  his 
absolute  authority  and  supereminency  over  the  law  and  the  power 
Uiflit  established  it,  or  else  he  cannot  dispense  at  all;  for  there  is 
no  reason  that  can  legitimate  our  disobedience. 

§  12.  But  then  if  we  consider  the  authority  itself,  the  considera- 
tions will  be  very  material.  No  man  pretends  to  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing in  the  law  of  God  but  the  pope  only ;  and  he  only  upon 
£retence  of  the  words  spoken  to  S.  Peter  ^,  '' Whatsoever  thou  shalt 
)ose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.''  Now  did  ever  any. of  the 
apostles  or  apostolical  men  suppose  that  S.  Peter  could  in  any  case 
dispense  with  vow-breach,  or  the  violation  of  a  lawful  oath  ?  Was 
not  all  that  power  which  was  then  promised  to  him  wholly  relative 
to  the  matter  of  fraternal  correption  ?  and  was  it  not  equally  given 
to  the  apostles  ?  for  either  it  was  never  performed  to  S.  Peter,  or  else 
it  was  alike  promised  and  performed  to  all  the  apostles '',  in  the  dona^ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  power  of  binding,  and  the  words  of 
Christ  to  them  before  and  after  His  resurrection  :  so  that  bv  certain 
consequence  of  this,  either  all  the  successors  of  the  apostles  have  the 
same  power,  or  none  of  the  successors  of  S.  Peter.  Or  if  the  suc- 
cessors of  S.  Peter  only,  why  not  his  successors  at  Antioch  as  well  as 
his  successors  at  Bome  P  since  it  is  certain  that  he  was  at  Antioch, 
bat  is  not  so  certain  that  he  was  at  all  at  Bome,  for  those  things  that 
Ulrichus  Velenus  says  against  it  in  a  tractate  on  purpose  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  published  by  Uoldastus^  in  his  third  tome,  are  not  incon- 
siderable sdlegations  and  arguments  for  the  negative,  but  I  shall  give 
account  of  that  enquiry  in  some  of  the  following  pages.  And  yet 
suppose  he  was,  yet  it  is  as  likely,  that  is,  as  certain  as  the  other, 
that  after  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  there  were  two 
bishops  or  popes  of  Bome;  as  it  is  conjectured  by  the  different 
catalogues  of  the  fii^t  successions,  and  by  their  differing  presidencies 
or  episcopacies,  one  being  over  the  circumcision  and  the  other  over 
the  uncircumcision  (if  I  say  they  were  at  all,  concerning  which  I 
have  no  occasion  to  interpose  my  sentence).  But  if  either  this  gift 
was  given  in  common  to  ail  the  apostles,  or  if  it  was  ^ven  persontdly 
to  8.  Peter,  or  if  it  means  only  the  power  of  disciphne  oyer  sinners 
and  penitent  persons,  or  if  it  does  not  mean  to  destat)v  all  justice  and 
human  contracts,  to  rescind  all  the  laws  of  God  ana  man,  to  make 
Christ's  laws  subject  to  Christ's  minister,  and  Christ's  kingdom  to  be 

'  [Matt  xvL  19.]  "  [Matt,  xviii.  18  ;  John  xx.  23.] 

'  [Monarch.  S.  Rom.  imp.,  torn.  iii.  fol.  Francof.  1613.] 
OO  2 
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the  pope's  inheritance  and  possession  in  alto  daminio  ;  if  those  words 
of  Chnst  to  S.  Peter  are  so  to  be  understood  as  that  His  subjects  and 
servants  shall  still  be  left  in  those  rights  which  He  hath  given  and 
confirmed  and  sanctified ;  then  it  follows  undeniably  that  S,  Peter's 
power  of  the  keys  is  not  to  be  a  pick-lock  of  the  laws  of  his  master, 
but  to  bind  men  to  the  performance  of  them^  or  to  the  punishment 
of  breaking  them ;  and  if  by  those  words  of  ''  Whatsoever  thou  ahaU 
loose''  it  be  permitted  to  loose  and  untie  the  band  of  oaths  and  vows^ 
then  they  may  also  mean  a  power  of  loosing  any  man's  life,  or  anj 
man's  right,  or  any  man's  word,  or  any  man's  oath,  or  any  man's 
obligation  solemn  or  unsolemn,  when  he  hath  really  an  interest  or 
reason  so  to  do,  of  which  reason  himself  only  can  be  the  warrantable 
judge :  which  things  because  they  are  unsu£ferably  unreasonable,  that 
pretence  which  infers  such  evils  and  such  impieties  must  be  also  an« 
sufferable  and  impossible. 

§  IS.  I  conclude  therefore  with  this  distinction.  Th«:e  is  a 
proper  dispensation,  that  is,  such  a  dispensation  as  supposes  the 
obligation  remaining  upon  that  person  who  is  to  be  dispensed  with; 
but  no  man  or  society  of  men  can  in  this  sense  dispense  with  anv 
law  of  Christ.  But  there  is  a  dispensation  impfoperly  so  called, 
which  does  not  suppose  a  remanent  ooligation,  and  thererore  pretends 
not  to  take  away  any,  but  supposes  only  a  doubt  remaining  whether 
the  law  does  by  Gba  s  intention  oblige  or  no :  he  that  hath  skill  and 
authority  and  reason  to  declare  that  in  such  special  cases  Ood  in- 
tended not  to  oblige  the  conscience,  hath  taken  awav  the  doubt, 
and  made  that  to  become  lawful  which  without  such  a  dedaiation  by 
reason  of  the  remaining  doubt  was  not  so.  This  is  properly  an  in- 
terpretation; but  because  it  hath  the  same  effect  upon  the  man 
which  the  other  hath  directly  upon  the  law,  therefore  by  divines  and 
lawyers  it  is  sometimes  also  called  a  dispensation,  but  improperly. 

^  14.  But  the  other  consequent  arising  from  the  first  observations 
which  I  made  upon  this  rule  is  this,  that  as  there  is  no  necessity  that 
there  should  be  anv  dispensation  in  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  in 
those  cases  where  there  may  be  an  improper  dispensation,  that  is,  an 
interpretation  or  declaration  that  the  law  in  this  case  does  not  bind 
at  all,  no  man  must  by  way  of  equity  or  condescension  and  expedient 
appoint  any  thing  that  the  law  permits  not,  or  declare  that  a  part  of 
the  law  may  be  used,  when  the  whole  is  in  the  institution,  ror  ex- 
ample, the  Norvegjans*"  complained  that  they  could  very  seldom  get 
any  wine  into  their  country,  and  when  it  md  come  it  was  almost 
vinegar  or  vapp;  he  who  had  reason  and  authoritv  might  then 
certfunlv  have  declared  that  precept  of  consecrating  aid  not  oblige 
when  they  had  not  matter  with  which  they  were  to  do  it;  because 
no  ffood  law  obliges  to  impossibilities.  But  then  no  man  of  his  own 
head  might  inteipose  an  expedient",  and  say,  though  you  have  no 
wine  to  consecrate  and  celebrate  withal,  yet  you  may  do  it  in  ale  or 

-  [See  p.  546  above.]  ■  [cf.  toI.  i.  p.  27.] 
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mead;  nor  yet  might  he  warrant  an  imperfect  consecration  and 
allow  that  the  priests  should  celebrate  with  oread  only.  The  reason 
is,  because  all  institutions  sacramental  and  positive  laws  depend  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  according  to  the  extension 
or  diminution  of  which  our  obedience  might  be  measured ;  but  they 
depend  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and  the  will  of  the 
supreme,  being  actually  Umited  to  this  specification,  this  manner^ 
this  matter,  tms  institution;  whatsoever  comes  besides  it  hath  no 
foundation  in  the  will  of  the  legisktor,  and  therefore^  can  have  no 
warrant  or  authority.  That  it  be  obeyed  or  not  ob^ed  is  all  the 
question  and  all  the  variety.  If  it  can  be  obeyed  it  must,  if  it 
cannot  it  must  be  let  alone.  The  right  mother  that  ^peared  before 
Solomon  demanded  her  child ;  half  of  her  own  was  offered,  but  that 
was  not  it  which  would  do  her  any  good,  neither  would  she  have 
been  pleased  with  a  whole  bolster  of  goat's  hair,  or  with  a  perfect 
image  of  her  child,  or  with  a  living  lamb ;  it  was  her  own  child 
which  she  demanded:  so  it  is  in  the  divine  institution;  whatsoever 
Ood  wiUs  that  we  must  attend  to ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  depends 
upon  a  divine  law  or  institution,  whatsoever  is  appointed  instru- 
mental to  the  signification  of  a  mystenr,  or  to  the  collation  of  a  grace 
or  a  power,  he  tnat  does  any  thing  of  his  own  head,  either  must  be 
a  despiser  of  Ood's  will,  or  must  suppose  himself  the  author  of  a 
grace,  or  else  to  do  nothing  at  all  in  what  he  does,  because  all  his 
obedience  and  all  the  blessing  of  his  obedience  depends  upon  the 
will  of  God,  which  ought  always  to  be  obeyed  when  it  can,  and  whea 
it  cannot  nothing  can  supply  it,  because  tbe  reason  of  it  cannot  be 
understood,  for  who  can  tell  why  Ood  would  have  the  death  of  His 
Son  celebrated  by  bread  and  wine  ?  why  by  both  the  symbols  ?  why 
by  such?  and  therefore  no  proportions  can  be  made,  and  if  they 
could  yet  the^  cannot  be  warranted. 

§  15.  This  rule  is  not  only  to  be  understood  concerning  the 
express  positive  laws  and  institutions  of  our  blessed  Lawgiver,  but 
even  those  which  are  included  within  those  laws,  or  are  necessary 
appendages  to  those  institutions,  are  to  be  obeyed,  and  can  neither 
be  dispensed  withal  nor  diverted  by  any  suppletory  or  expedient. 
Thus  to  the  law  of  representing  and  commemorating  the  death  of 
our  dearest  Lord  by  the  celebration  of  His  last  supper  it  is  neces- 
sarily appendent  and  included  that  we  should  come  worthily  pre- 
pared, lest  that  which  is  holy  be  given  to  dogs,  and  holy  things  be 
handled  unholily.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  dispensation ;  and 
although  the  curates  of  souls  having  the  key  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding to  divide  the  word  of  God  rightly,  have  power  and 
warrant  to  tell  what  measures  and  degrees, of  preparation  are  just 
and  holy,  yet  they  cannot  give  any  dispensation  in  any  just  and 
required  degree,  nor  by  their  sentence  effect  that  a  less  degree  than 
Ood  requires  in  the  appendent  law  can  be  sufficient  to  any  man; 
neither  can  any  human  authority  commute  a  duty  that  God  requires. 
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and  when  He  demands  repebtanoe  no  man  can  diajpense  with  him,  thai 
is,  to  communicate,  or  give  him  leave  to  give  alms  instead  of  re- 
pentance. But  if  in  the  duty  of  preparation  Ood  had  involved  the 
duty  of  confes^on  to  a  priest,  this  might  have  in  some  cases  beea 
wholly  let  alone ;  that  is,  in  case  there  were  no  priest  to  be  had  but 
one,  who  were  to  consecrate  and  who  could  not  attend  to  hear  mj 
confessions;  and  the  reason  is,  because  in  case  of  the  destitution  of 
any  material  or  necessary  constituent  part  of  the  duty,  there  is  no 
need  of  equitv  or  interpretation,  because  the  subject  matter  of 
degrees  of  heightenings  and  diminutions  being  taken  away,  there  caa 
be  no  consideration  of  the  manner  or  the  degrees  superstructed. 
When  any  condition  intrinsically  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
included  in  an  affirmative  precept  is  destituent  or  wanting,  the  duty 
itself  falls  without  interpretation. 

§  16.  Lastly,  this  rule  is  to  be  understood  also  much  more  con- 
ceming  the  negative  precepts  of  the  relig^n,  because  there  can  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  duties  of  a  negative  precept;  every  man  can  let 
any  thing  alone,  and  he  cannot  be  forced  from  his  silence  or  hia 
omission,  for  he  can  sit  still  and  die;  violence  can  hinder  an  actiouj 
but  cannot  effect  it  or  express  it :  and  therefore  here  is  no  place  (or 
interpretation,  much  less  for  dispensation,  neither  can  it  be  supplied 
by  any  action  or  by  any  omission  whatsoever. 

But  upon  the  matter  of  this  second  consequent  remailced  above 
(§  14)  it  is  to  be  enquired  whether  in  no  case  a  supply  of  duty 
is  to  be  made,  or  whether  or  no  it  is  not  better  in  some  cases,  that 
is,  when  we  are  hindered  from  doing  the  duty  commanded,  to  do 
something  when  we  cannot  do  all;  or  are  we  tied  to  do  nothing 
when  we  are  innocently  hindered  from  doing  of  the  whole  duty. 


WHEN   WS   MAY   BE  ADMITTED   TO    DO    PAET   OF    OUB    DUTT^  AND 
WHEN  TO  SUPPLY  IT  BY  80METHINQ  ELSE. 

§  17.  1)  Negative  precepts  have  no  parts  of  duty,  no  decrees  of 
obedience,  but  consist  in  a  mathematical  point;  or  rather  in  that 
which  is  not  so  much,  for  it  consists  in  that  which  can  neither  be 
numbered  npr  weighed.  No  man  can  go  a  step  from  the  severest 
measure  of  a  negative  commandment;  if  a  man  do  but  in  his  thought 
go  against  it,  or  in  one  single  instance  do  what  is  forbidden,  or  but 
begin  to  do  it,  he  is  entirefy  guilty.  '  He  that  breaks  one  is  guilty 
of  all,'  said  8.  James*^ ;  it  is  meant  of  negative  precepts,  and  then  it 
is  true  in  every  sense  relating  to  every  single  precept,  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  negative  commandments.  He  tliat  breaks  one 
hath  broken  the  band  of  all,  and  he  that  does  sin  in  any  instance  or 
imaginary  degree  against  a  negative  hath  done  the  whole  sin  that  is 
in  that  commandment  forbidden. 

*  [chap,  il  10.] 
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§  18.  i)  All  poaitive  precepts  that  depend  upon  the  mere  will  of 
the  lawgiver  (as  I  have  already  disooorsed)  admit  no  degrees,  nor 
sappletory  and  commutation ;  because  in  such  laws  we  see  nothing 
beyond  the  words  of  the  law,  and  the  first  meaning  and  the  named 
instance,  and  theref<»re  it  is  that  in  individuo  which  God  points  at, 
it  is  that  in  which  He  wiU  make  the  trial  of  our  obedience ;  it  is  that 
in  which  He  will  so  perfectly  be  obeyed,  that  He  will  not  be  disputed 
with,  or  enquired  of  why  and  how,  but  just  according  to  the  mea- 
sures there  set  down ;  so,  and  no  more,  and  no  less,  and  no  other- 
wise. For  when  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  is  all  the  reason,  the  first 
instance  of  the  law  is  all  the  measures,  and  there  can  be  no  product 
but  what  is  just  set  down.  No  parity  of  reason  can  infer  any  thing 
else,  because  there  is  no  reason  but  the  will  of  God;  to  which 
nothing  can  be  equal,  because  His  will  can  be  but  one.  If  any  man 
should  argue  thus,  Christ  hath  commanded  us  to  celebrate  His  death 
by  blesang  and  communicating  in  brdad  and  wine ;  this  being  plainly 
His  purpose,  and  I  finding  it  impossible  to  get  wine,  consider  that 
wattf  came  out  of  His  side  as  well  as  blood,  and  therefore  water  will 
lepresent  His  death  as  well  as  wine,  for  wine  is  but  like  blood,  and 
water  is  more  like  itself,  and  therefore  I  obey  Him  better,  when 
in  the  letter  I  cannot  obey  Him ;  he,  I  say,  that  should  argue  thus, 
takes  wrong  measures;  for  it  is  not  here  to  be  enquired  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  our  reason,  but  which  complies  with  Gk)d's  will, 
for  that  is  all  the  reason  we  are  to  enquire  after. 

§  19.  8)  In  natural  laws  and  obligations  depending  upon  true  and 
proper  reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  there  we  must  do 
what  we  can,  and  if  we  cannot  do  all  that  is  at  first  intended,  yet  it 
is  secondarily  intended  that  we  should  do  what  we  can.  The  reason 
is,  because  there  is  a  natural  cause  of  the  duty,  which  like  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  communicated  in  several  days  according  as  it  can  be 
received;  and  therefore  whatever  partakes  of  that  reason  is  also  a 
duty  of  that  commandment.  Thus  it  is  a  duty  of  natural  and  essen- 
tial religion  that  we  should  worship  God  with  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  with  all  the  actions  of  the  body,  with  all  the  degrees  of  inten- 
sion, with  all  the  instances  and  parts  of  extension.  For  God  is  the 
Lord  of  all ;  He  eniects  aU,  and  He  deserves  all,  and  will  reward  all, 
and  every  thing  is  designed  in  order  to  His  service  and  glorification : 
and  therefore  every  part  of  all  this  is  equally  commanded,  equally  re- 
quired, and  is  symbolical  to  the  whole ;  and  therefore  in  the  impos- 
sibilitv  of  tbe  performance  of  anv  one,  the  whole  commandment  is 
equally  promoted  by  another;  and  when  we  cannot  bow  the  knee,  yd 
we  can  mcline  the  head,  and  when  we  cannot  give,  we  can  forgive, 
and  if  we  have  not  silver  and  gold,  we  can  pay  them  in  prayers  and 
blessings;  and  if  we  cannot  go  with  our  brother  two  mile,  we  can  (it 
may  be)  go  one,  or  one  half;  let  us  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  do  all 
that  is  in  our  power  and  in  our  circumstances.  For  since  our  duty 
here  can  grow,  and  every  instance  does  according  to  its  portion  do  m 
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its  own  time  and  measures  the  whole  work  of  the  commandment,  and 
God  accepts  us  in  every  step  of  the  progression,  that  is,  in  all  de- 
grees ;  for  He  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  He  quenches  not  the 
smoking  flax;  it  follows,  that  though  we  are  not  tied  to  do  all,  even 
that  which  is  beyond  our  powers,  yet  we  must  do  what  we  can  towards 
it;  even  a  part  of  the  commandment  may  in  such  cases  be  accepted 
for  our  whole  duty* 

§  £0.  4)  In  external  actions  which  are  instances  of  a  natural  or 
moral  duty,  if  there  be  any  variety  one  ma^  supply  the  other ;  if  there 
be  but  one,  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  internal  only  and  spiritual. 
But  the  internal  can  never  be  hindered,  and  can  never  be  changed  or 
supplied  by  any  thing  else;  it  is  capable  of  no  suppletory,  but  of  de- 
grees it  is :  and  if  we  cannot  love  God  as  well  as  Maiy  Magdalene 
loved  Him,  let  us  love  Him  so  as  to  obey  Him  always,  and  so  as  to 
superadd  deffiees  of  increment  to  our  love,  and  to  our  obedience;  but 
for  this  or  wat  expression  it  ihust  be  as  it  can,  and  when  it  can,  it 
must  be  this  or  another;  but  if  it  can  be  neither  upon  the  hand,  it 
must  be  all  that  is  intended  upon  the  heart;  and  as  the  body  helps 
the  soul  in  the  ministries  of  her  duty,  so  the  soul  supplies  the  body 
in  the  essentialities  of  it  and  indispensable  obedience. 


EULE  xn. 

NOT  EVEBT  THUr0  THAT  IS  IE  THE  SEBMONS  AND  DOCTBINE  OV  JB8US  CBB18T 
WAS  INTENDED  TO  BIND  AS  A  LAW  AND  GOHMANDIIENT. 

§  1.  EvBBT  thing  that  is  spoken  by  our  blessed  Saviour  is  to  be 
j^ced  in  that  order  of  things  where  Himself  was  pleased  to  put  it. 
Whatsoever  He  propounded  to  us  under  the  sanction  of  love,  and  by 
the  invitation  of  a  great  reward,  that  is  so  to  be  understood  as  that  it 
may  not  become  a  snare,  by  being  supposed  in  all  cases  and  to  all 
persons  to  be  a  law.  Tor  laws  are  established  by  fear  and  love  too, 
that  is,  by  promises  and  threatenings ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  esteemed 
a  law  of  Christ  but  such  things  which  if  we  do  not  observe  we  shall 
die,  or  incur  the  divine  displeasure  in  any  instance  or  degree.  But 
there  are  some  things  in  the  sermons  of  Christ  which  are  recom- 
mended to  the  diligence  and  love  of  men ;  such  things  whither  men 
must  tend  and  grow.  Thus  it  is  required  that  we  should  love  God 
with  all  our  heart,  which  is  indeed  a  commandment  and  the  first  and 
the  chiefest ;  but  because  it  hath  an  infinite  sense,  and  is  capable  of 
decrees  beyond  aU  the  actualities  of  any  man  whatsoever,  therefore 
it  IS  encouraged  and  invited  further  by  a  reward  that  will  be  greater 
than  all  the  work  that  any  man  can  do.  But  yet  there  is  also  the 
minimum  morale  in  it^  that  is,  that  degree  of  love  and  duty,  less  than 
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which  is  by  interpretation  no  love,  no  duty  at  all;  and  that  is,  that 
we  so  love  Ood,  that  we  love  nothing  against  Him,  that  we  love  no- 
tiling  more  than  Him,  that  we  love  nothing  equal  to  Him,  that  we 
love  nothing  disparately  and  distinctly  from  Him,  but  in  subordina- 
tion to  Him;  that  is,  so  as  to  be  apt  to  yield  and  submit  to  His 
love,  and  comply  with  our  duty.  Now  then,  here  must  this  law 
begin,  it  is  a  commandment  to  all  persons  and  at  all  times  to  do 
thus  much;  and  this  being  a  general  law  of  which  all  other  laws  are 
but  instances  and  specifications,  the  same  thing  is  in  all  the  parti« 
cular  laws  which  is  in  the  general :  there  is  in  every  one  of  them 
a  minimum  morale,  a  legal  sense  of  dutv,  which  if  we  prevaricate  or 
go  less  than  it,  we  are  transgressors;  but  then  there  is  also  a  lati^ 
^de  of  duty,  or  a  sense  of  love  and  evangelical  increase,  which  is 
a  further  pursuance  of  the  duty  of  the  commandment,  but  is  not 
directly  the  law,  but  the  love ;  to  which  Ood  hath  appointed  no  mea- 
sures of  greatness,  but  hath  invited  as  forward  as  the  man  can  go. 

§  2.  For  it  is  considerable  that  since  negative  precepts  include 
their  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  also  do  infer  the  negatives  (as  I 
have  already  discoursed),  and  yet  they  have  differing  measures  and 
proportions,  and  that  the  form  of  words  and  signs  negative  or 
affirmative  are  not  the  sufficient  indication  of  the  precepts,  we  can 
best  be  instructed  by  this  measure;  There  is  in  evenr  commandment 
a  negative  part  and  an  affirmative :  the  negative  is  the  first,  the  least 
and  the  lowest  sense  of  the  law  and  the  degree  of  duty ;  and  this  is 
obhgatory  to  all  persons  and  cannot  be  lessened  by  excuse,  or  hindered 
by  £sability,  or  excused  by  ignorance ;  neither  is  it  to  stay  its  time 
or  to  wait  for  circumstances,  but  obliges  all  men  indifferently.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  always  expressed  by  negative  forms  of  law  or 
language,  but  is  by  interpretation  negative ;  it  operates  or  obliges  as 
do  the  negatives.  For  when  we  are  commandea  to  love  our  neig;h- 
hour  as  ourself,  the  least  measure  of  this  law,  the  legal  or  negauve 
part  of  it  is,  that  we  should  not  do  him  injury ;  that  we  shall  not  do 
to  him  wha^  we  would  not  have  done  to  ourselves.  He  that  does 
not  in  this  seni^  love  his  neighbour  as  himself  hath  broken  the 
commandment;  he  hath  done  that  which  he  should  not  do,  he  hath 
done  that  which  he  caimot  justify,  he  hath  done  that  which  was  for- 
bidden :  for  eveiy  going  less  than  the  first  sense  of  the  law,  than  the 
lowest  sense  of  duty,  is  the  commission  of  a  sin,  a  doing  against  a 
prohibition. 

§  3.  But  then  there  are  further  degrees  of  duty  than  the  first  and 
lowest,  which  are  the  affirmative  measures;  that  is,  a  doing  excellent 
actions  and  instances  of  the  commandments,  a  doing  the  command- 
ment with  love  and  excellency,  a  progression  in  the  exercise  and 
methods  of  that  piety,  the  deg:rees  of  which  because  they  are  affirma- 
tive therefore  they  oolige  but  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  are  under 
no  law  absolutely,  but  they  grow  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  pass  on  to 
perfectiou  by  heat  and  ligh^  by  love  and  zeal,  by  hope  and  by  reward. 
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§  4.  Now  concerning  these  desrees  it  is  that  I  affirm  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  placed  in  that  order  of  things  where  Christ  left  it : 
and  he  that  measures  other  men  by  his  own  stature,  and  exacts  of 
children  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  requires  of  babes  in  Christ  the 
strengths  and  degrees  of  experienced  prelates,  he  adds  to  the  laws  of 
Christ ;  that  is,  he  ties  where  Christ  hath  not  tied,  he  coudemns 
where  Christ  does  not  condemn.  It  is  not  a  law  that  every  man 
should  in  all  the  stages  of  his  progression  be  equally  perfect;  the  na- 
ture of  things  hath  several  stages,  and  passes  by  steps  to  the  varieties 
of  glory.  For  so  laws  and  counsek  differ,  as  first  and  last,  as  be- 
ginning and  perfection,  as  reward  and  punishment,  as  that  which  is 
simply  necessary,  and  that  which  is  highly  advantageous;  they  differ 
not  in  their  whole  kind,  for  they  are  only  the  differing  degrees  of  the 
same  duty.  He  that  does  a  counsel  evangelical  does  not  do  more 
than  his  duty,  but  does  his  duty  better :  he  that  does  it  in  a  leas  de- 
gree shall  have  a  less  reward,  but  he  shall  not  perish  if  he  does  obey 
the  just  and  prime  or  least  measures  of  the  law. 

4  6.  Let  no  man  therefore  impose  upon  his  brother  the  heights 
and  summities  of  perfection  under  pain  of  damnation  or  any  fetfffiil 
evangelical  threatening ;  because  these  are  to  be  invited  only  by  love 
and  reward,  and  by  promises  only  are  bound  upon  us,  not  by  threat- 
euings.  The  want  of  the  observing  of  this  hath  caused  impertinent 
disputes  and  animosities  in  men,  and  great  misunderstandings  in  this 

2uestion.  For  it  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  eveiy  thing  spoken  in 
Ihrist's  sermons  is  a  law,  or  that  all  the  progressions  and  degrees  of 
christian  duty  are  bound  upon  us  by  penalties  as  all  laws  are.  The 
commandments  are  made  laws  to  us  wholly  by  threatenings ;  for 
when  we  shall  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness  in  heaven,  that  is  by 
way  of  gift,  merely  gratuitous ;  but  the  pains  of  the  damned  are  due 
to  them  by  their  merit  and  by  the  measures  of  justice,  and  therefore 
it  is  remarkable  that  our  blessed  Saviour^  said,  ''when  ye  have  done 
all  that  ye  are  commanded,  ye  are  unprofitable  servants ;''  that  is^ 
the  strict  measures  of  the  laws  or  the  commandments  given  to  yoa 
are  such  which  if  ye  do  not  observe  ye  shall  die  according  to  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  but  if  ye  do,  ye  are  yet  unprofitable,  ye  have 
not  deserved  the  good  things  that  are  laid  up  for  loving  souls :  but 
therefore  towards  that  we  must  superadd  the  degrees  of  progression 
and  growth  in  grace,  the  emanations  of  love  and  zeal,  the  methods 
of  perfection  and  imitation  of  Christ.  For  by  the  first  measures  we 
escape  hell ;  but  by  the  progressions  of  love  only  and  the  increase 
of  duty,  through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  we  arrive  at  heaven. 
Not  that  he  that  escapes  hell  may  in  any  case  fail  of  heaven ;  but 
that  whosoever  does  obey  the  commandment  in  the  first  and  least 
sense,  will  in  his  proportion  grow  on  towards  perfection.  For  he 
fails  in  the  first,  and  does  not  do  that  worthily,  who  if  he  have  time 
does  not  go  on  to  the  second. 

•  [Luke  xriL  10.] 
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§  6.  Bat  yet  neither  are  these  counsels  of  perfection  left  vhoUj 
to  our  liberty  so  as  that  they  have  nothing  of  the  law  in  them ;  for 
they  are  porsoances  of  the  law,  and  of  the  same  nature,  though  not 
directly  of  the  same  necessity,  but  collaterally  and  accidentally  they 
are.  f^or  although  Qod  foUows  the  course  and  nature  of  things, 
and  therefore  does  not  disallow  any  state  of  duty  that  is  within  His 
own  measures,  because  there  must  be  a  first  before  there  can  be  a 
second,  and  the  banning  must  be  esteemed  good,  or  else  we  ought 
not  to  pursue  it  and  mi^  it  more  in  the  same  kind ;  yet  because 
God  is  pleased  to  observe  the  atdei  of  nature  in  His  graciousness, 
we  must  do  so  too  in  the  measures  of  our  duty.  Nature  must  begin 
imperfectly,  and  God  is  pleased  with  it,  because  Himself  hath  so 
oraeared  it ;  but  the  nature  of  things  that  begin  and  are  not  perfect, 
cannot  stand  stilL  God  is  pleased  well  enough  with  the  least  or  the 
negative  measure  of  the  law,  because  that  is  the  first  or  the  begin- 
ning of  all ;  but  we  must  not  alwavs  be  beginning,  but  pass  on  to 
perfection,  and  it  is  perfection  all  the  way,  because  it  is  the  proper 
and  the  natural  method  of  the  grace  to  be  growing:  every  degree  of 
growth  is  not  the  perfection  of  glory,  but  neither  is  it  the  aosolute 
perfection  of  grace,  but  it  is  the  relative  perfection  of  it ;  just  as  com 
and  flowers  are  perfectly  what  they  ought  to  be  when  in  their  several 
months  they  are  arrived  to  their  proper  stages :  but  if  they  do  not 
still  grow  till  they  be  fit  for  harvest,  they  wither  and  die  and  are 
good  for  nothing.  He  that  does  not  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
IrcHn  virtue  to  virtue,  from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another,  he  is  not 
at  all  in  the  methods  of  life,  but  enters  into  the  portion  of  thorns 
and  withered  flowers,  fit  for  excision  and  for  burning. 

§  7.  Therefore  1)  no  man  must  in  the  keeping  the  commandments 
of  Christ  set  himself  a  limit  of  duty,  hither  will  I  come  and  no  fur- 
ther :  for  the  tree  that  does  not  grow  is  not  alive,  unless  it  abready 
have  all  the  growth  it  can  have ;  and  there  is  in  these  things  thus 
much  of  a  law.  Evangelical  counsels  are  thus  far  necessaiy,  that 
although  in  them,  tiiat  is,  in  the  degrees  of  duty,  there  are  no  certain 
measures  described;  yet  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  from  beginnings 
to  perfection. 

§  8.  i)  Although  every  man  must  impose  upon  himself  this  care, 
that  he  so  do  his  duty  that  he  do  add  new  degrees  to  every  grace; 
yet  he  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  man  else,  nor  sentenced  by 
determined  measures  of  another  man's  appointment.  God  hath 
named  none,  but  intends  all;  and  therefore  we  cannot  give  certain 
sentence  upon  our  brother,  since  God  hath  described  no  measures, 
but  intends  that  all,  whither  no  man  can  perfectly  arrive  here,  and 
therefore  it  is  supplied  by  God  hereafter. 

^  9.  3)  But  the  rule  is  to  be  understood  in  great  instances  as  well 
as  m  great  degrees  of  duty :  for  there  are  in  the  sermons  of  Christ 
some  instances  of  duties,  which  although  they  are  pursuances  of  laws 
and  duty,  yet  in  their  own  material  natural  being  are  not  laws,  but 
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both  in  the  degree  implied  and  in  the  instance  expressed  are  coansels 
evangelical ;  to  which  we  are  invited  by  great  rewuds,  bat  not  obliged 
to  them  under  the  proper  penalties  of  the  law.  Such  are  making  oor- 
selves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  selling  all  and  giving  it  to 
the  poor.  The  duties  and  laws  here  signified  are  chastity,  charity, 
contempt  of  the  world,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel:  the 
virtues  themselves  are  direct  duties^  send  under  laws  and  punishment, 
but  that  we  be  charitable  to  the  degree  of  giving  all  away,  or  that  we 
act  our  chastity  by  a  perpetual  cdUbate,  are  not  laws ;  but  for  the 
outward  expression  we  are  wholly  at  our  liberty;  and  for  the  d^ree 
of  the  inward  grace,  we  are  to  l>e  still  pressing  forwards  towards  it^ 
we  being  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  by  the  excel- 
lency of  the  reward,  by  the  exhortations  of  the  gospel,  oy  the  example 
of  good  men,  by  our  love  to  God,  bv  our  desires  of  happiness,  and  07 
the  degrees  of  glory.  Thus  S.  Paul  took  no  wages  of  tiie  Gorinthiaa 
churches;  it  was  an  act  of  an  excellent  prudence  and  great  charity, 
but  it  was  not  by  the  force  of  a  general  law,  for  no  man  else  was 
bound  to  it,  neither  was  he;  for  he  did  not  do  so  to  other  churches; 
but  he  pursued  two  or  three  graces  to  excellent  measures  and  de- 
grees; he  became  exemplary  to  others,  useful  to  that  church,  and  did 
advantage  the  affairs  of  reUgion :  and  though  possibly  he  might,  and 
so  may  we,  by  some  concurring  circumstances  be  pointed  out  to  this 
very  instance  and  signification  of  his  duty,  yet  this  very  instance,  and 
ail  of  the  same  nature  are  counsels  evan^lical;  that  is,  not  imposed 
upon  us  by  a  law,  and  under  a  threatening,  but  left  to  our  liberty, 
that  we  may  express  freely  what  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to  do  lu 
the  kind,  and  to  pursue  forwards  to  degrees  of  perfection. 

§  10.  These  tnerefore  are  the  characteristic  notes  and  measures!, 
to  distinguish  a  counsel  evangelical  from  the  laws  and  commandments 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  KOTBS  OF  DrTFBBBNCB  BETWEEN  COUNSELS  AND  OOMHANDICENTS 
BVANGEUCAL. 

1)  Where  there  is  no  negative  expressed  nor  involved,  there  it 
cannot  be  a  law;  but  it  is  a  counsel  evangelical.  For  in  every  law 
there  is  a  degree  of  duty  so  necesssary,  that  every  thing  less  than  it 
is  a  direct  act  or  state  of  sin,  and  therefore  if  the  law  be  afBrmative 
the  negative  is  included,  and  is  the  sanction  of  the  main  duty* 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,''  that  is  a  law;  for  the  lowest  step 
of  the  duty  there  enjoined  is  bound  upon  us  by  this  negative,  "  thoa 
shalt  not  curse  thy  father  or  mother;''  or,  thou  shalt  not  deny  to  give 
them  maintenance.  Thou  shalt  not  dishonour  them,  not  sUght,  not 
undervalue,  not  reproach,  not  upbraid,  not  be  rude  or  disobe^ent  to 
them :  whenever  such  a  negative  is  included,  that  is  the  indication 
of  a  law.    But  in  counsels  evangelical  there  is  nothing  but.  what  is 
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affirmative.  There  are  some  who  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  is  the  intimation  of  a  religious  act  or  state : 
but  the  sanction  of  it  is  nothing  that  is  negative,  but  this  only,  *'  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear/'  and  Qui  potest  eapere  capiat^, 
*  he  that  can  receive  it  let  him  receive  it :'  and  *'  he  that  hath  power 
over  his  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart,  does  well^.'^  In  com- 
mandments it  is,  'he  that  does  the  duty  does  well,  he  that  does 
not  does  ill :'  but  in  counsels  it  is,  'he  that  does  not  may  do  well, 
but  he  that  does  does  better,'  as  S.  Paul  discourses  in  the  question 
of  marriage;  in  which  instance  it  is  observable  that  the  comparison 
of  celibate  and  marriage  is  not  in  the  question  of  chastity,  out  in 
the  question  of  religion ;  one  is  not  a  better  chastity  than  the  other. 
Karnage  is  Koin\  ifxlcurros,  an  'undefiled'  state;  and  nothing  can  be 
cleaner  than  that  which  is  not  at. all  unclean ;  but  the  advantages  of 
celibate  above  marriage  as  they  are  accidental  and  contingent,  so  they 
are  relative  to  times  and  persons  and  states,  and  extemsd  ministries; 
for  to  be  made  an  "  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven V'  is  the  same 
that  8. Paul'  means  by,  ''the  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  of  the 
Lord;''  that  is,  in  these  times  of  trouble  and  persecution,  they  who 
are  not  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  a  household  can  better  travel^  from 
place  to  place  in  the  ministries  of  the  gospel^  they  can  better  attend  to 
the  present  necessities  of  the  church,  which  are  called  '  the  things  of 
the  Lord,'  or  the  affairs  of '  the  kingdom  of  heaven :'  but  at  no  hand 
does  it  mean  that  the  state  of  single  life  is  of  itself  a  counsel  evan- 
gelical, or  a  further  degree  of  chastity;  but  of  an  advantageous 
ministry  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospeL  But  be  it  so  or  be  it 
otherwise,  yet  it  is  a  counsel  and  no  law,  because  it  hath  no  negative 
part  in  its  constitution,  or  next  appendage. 

§  11.  2)  When  the  action  or  s^te  is  propounded  to  us  only  upon 
the  account  of  reward,  and  there  is  no  penalty  annexed,  then  it  is  a 
counsel  and  no  law :  for  there  is  no  le^slative  power  where  there  is 
no  coerdtive;  and  it  is  but  a  precarious  government,  where  the 
lawgiver  cannot  make  the  subject  either  do  good  or  suffer  evil :  and 
therefore  the  Jus  gladii  and  we  merum  imperium  are  all  one;  and 
he  that  makes  a  law  and  does  not  compel  the  involuntary  does  but 

Eetition  the  subject  to  obey,  and  must  be  content  he  shall  do  it  when 
e  hath  a  mind  to  it.  But  therefore  as  soon  as  men  made  laws,  and 
lived  in  communities,  they  made  swords  to  coerce  the  privatCj  and 
wars  to  restrain  the  public  irregularities  of  the  world. 

—  dehinc  ftbristere  beDo, 

Oppida  coBperunt  munire,  et  ponere  leges, 

Ne  quit  fur  enet,  neu  latro,  nea  quia  adulter". 


For  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  justice,  or  to  defend  the  innocent, 

•  ri  Cor.  viL  S4.] 

•  ['travail,*  A.] 

•  [Hor.  iat  L  8.  104] 


f  [Matt  xix.  12.]  •  [1  Cor.  viL  S4.] 

1  [1  Cor.  vii.  87.1  *  ['travail,'  A.] 

'  [Matt  xix.  12.] 
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or  to  make  obedience  to  laws,  if  the  consols  lay  aside  their  rods  and 
axes:  and  so  it  is  in  the  divine  laws;  the  divine  power  and  ibe 
divine  wisdom  makes  the  divine  laws,  and  fear  is  the  first  sanction 
of  them :  it  is  '  the  beginning  of  all  our  wisdom  /  and  all  human 
power  being  an  imitation  of  and  emanation  from  the  divine  power  is 
m  the  sum  of  affairs  nothing  but  this,  Habere  potestatem  gladii  ad 
animaeherfendum  in /acinoroeos  komines,  and  therefore  we  conclude 
it  to  be  no  law,  to  the  breaking  of  which  no  penalty  is  annexed : 
and  therefore  it  was  free  to  S.  Paul  to  take  or  not  to  take  wages  of 
the  Corinthian  church ;  for  if  he  had  taken  it,  it  had  been  nothing 
but  the  'making  of  his  glorying  void^/  that  is,  he  could  not  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  obliging  them  bv  an  uncommanded  instance  and 
act  of  kindness.  Hope  and  reward  is  the  endearment  of  counsels, 
fear  and  punishment  are  the  ligatures  of  laws. 

§  1£.  S)  In  counsels  sometimes  the  contrary  is  very  evil.  Thus  to 
be  industrious  and  holv,  zealous  and  prudent  in  the  offices  ecclesi- 
astical^ and  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  days  of  persecution  and  dis- 
couragement, is  an  insttmce  of  love  (I  doubt  not)  very  pleasing  and 
acceptable  to  God ;  and  yet  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be  discouraged 
from  that  particidar  employment,  and  to  divert  to  some  other 
instance  in  which  he  may  wdl  serve  God,  may  remain  very  innocent 
or  excusable.  But  those  in  the  primitive  church  who  so  feared  the 
persecution  or  the  employment  that  they  cut  off  their  thmnbs  or  ears 
to  make  themselves  canonically  incapable,  were  highly  culpable; 
because  he  that  does  an  act  contrary  to  the  design  of  a  counsel 
evangelical,  is  an  enemy  to  the  virtue  and  the  grace  of  the  intend- 
ment: he  that  only  lets  it  alone  does  not  indeed  venture  for  the 
greater  reward,  but  he  may  pursue  the  same  virtue  in  another 
instance  or  in  a  less  degree,  but  yet  so  as  may  be  accepted.  He 
that  is  diverted  by  his  fear  and  danger,  and  dares  not  venture,  hath 
a  pitiable  but  in  many  cases  an  innocent  mfirmiiy :  but  he  that  does 
against  it  hath  an  inexcusable  passion;  and  is  so  much  more  blame- 
able  than  the  other,  by  how  much  a  fierce  enemy  is  worse  than  a 
cold  friend,  or  a  neuter  more  toleraUe  than  he  that  stands  in  open 
hostility  and  defiance.  But  in  laws  not  only  the  contrary,  but  even 
the  privative  is  also  criminal;  {at  not  only  he  that  oppresses  the  poor 
is  guilty  of  the  breach  of  charity,  but  he  that  does  not  relieve  them ; 
because  there  is  in  laws  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  jrart,  and 
both  of  them  have  obUgattou;  so  that  in  laws  both  om(issionB  and 
commissions  are  sins,  but  where  nothing  is  faulty  but  a  contrariety 
or  hostility,  and  that  the  omission  is  innocent,  there  it  is  only  a 
counsel. 

§  IS.  4)  In  internal  actions  there  is  properly  and  directly  no 

counsel,  but  a  law  only.    Counsels  of  perfections  are  eommonly  the 

great  and  more  advantageous  prosecutions  of  an  internal  grace  or 

virtue :  but  the  inward  cannot  be  hindered  by  any  thing  from  with- 

•  [1  Cor.  U.  15.] 
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out^  and  therefore  b  capable  of  all  increase  and  all  instances  only 
upon  tbe  account  of  love;  the  greatest  degree  of  which  is  not 
greater  than  the  commandment,  and  yet  the  least  degree  if  it  be 
sincere  is  even  with  the  commandment,  because  it  is  according  to 
the  capacity  and  greatness  of  the  man.  But  the  inward  grace  in  all 
its  degrees  is  under  a  law  or  commandment;  not  that  the  highest  is 
necessary  at  all  times,  and  to  every  person,  but  that  we  put  no 
positive  bars  or  periods  to  it  at  any  time,  but  love  as  much  as  we 
can  to-day,  and  as  much  as  we  can  to-morrow,  and  still  the  duly 
and  the  words  to  have  a  cuxrent  sense;  and  'as  mudi  as  we  can' 
must  signify  still  more  and  more.  Now  the  usin?  of  direct  and  in- 
direct ministries  for  the  increasing  of  the  inwara  grace,  this  I  say 
because  it  hath  in  it  materiality  and  an  external  part,  and  is  directly 
subjicible  to  the  proper  empire  of  the  will,  this  may  be  the  matter  of 
counsel  in  the  more  eminent  and  zealous  instances,  but  the  inward 
grace  directly  is  not.  To  be  just  consists  in  an  indivisible  point,  and 
therefore  it  is  always  a  law ;  but  if  to  signify  and  act  our  justice  we 
give  that  which  is  due,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  make  it  quite  sore, 
this  is  the  matter  of  counsel ;  for  it  is  the  external  prosecution  of  the 
inward  grace,  and  although  this  hath  no  d^rees,  jet  that  hath; 
and  therefore  that  hath  liberty  and  choice,  whereas  in  this  there  is 
nothing  bat  duty  and  necessity. 


BULB  xm. 

sola  THnros  kat  bb  t7sxd  nr  thb  sbbviob  of  ood  which  abb  vox  ook- 
MAirsBD  nr  aitt  law,  hob  xxtiigitlt  coicMBimED  nr  aht  boctbinb  of 

JB8U8  CHBIST. 

§  1.  This  rule  is  intended  to  regulate  the  conscience  in  all  those 
questions  which  scrupulous  and  superstitious  people  make  in  their 
enquiries  for  warranties  from  scripture  in  eveiy  action  they  do;  and 
in  the  use  of  such  actions  in  the  service  of  Gbd,  for  which  parti- 
culars because  they  have  no  word  they  think  they  have  no  warrant, 
and  that  the  actions  are  superstitious.  The  enquiry  then  hath  two 
parts; 

1)  "Whether  we  are  to  require  from  scripture  a  warrant  for  every 
action  we  do  in  common  life  P 

2)  Whether  we  may  not  do  or  use  any  thing  in  religion,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  no  express  word  in  scripture,  and  no 
commandment  at  all  ? 

1)  Concerning  the  first  the  enquiry  is  but  short,  because  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  it  but  what  is  made  by  ignorance  and  jealousy ;  and 
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it  can  be  answered  and  made  evident  by  common  sense^  and  the  per 
petual  experience  and  the  natural  necessibr  of  things.    For  the  laws 
of  Jesos  Christ  were  intended  to  regnlate  human  a^onsin  the  great 
lines  of  religion^  justice,  and  sobriety,  in  which  as  there  are  infinite 

Eirticulars  which  are  to  be  conducted  by  reason  and  by  analogy  to  the 
ws  and  rules  given  bv  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  is  certain  that  as  the  genial 
lines  and  rules  are  to  oe  understood  by  reason  how  far  they  do  oblige, 
so  by  the  same  we  can  know  where  they  do  not.  But  we  shall  quickly 
come  to  issue  in  this  affiur.  For  if  for  every  thing  there  is  a  law  or 
an  advice,  let  them  that  think  so  find  it  out  and  follow  it.  If  there 
be  not  for  every  thing  such  provision,  their  own  needs  will  yet  be- 
come their  lawgiver,  and  force  them  to  do  it  without  a  law.  Whether 
a  man  shall  sp^  French  or  English;  whether  baptized  persons  are 
to  be  dipped  all  over  the  body^  or  will  it  sufiSce  that  the  head  be 
plunged ;  whether  thrice  or  once,  whether  in  water  of  the  spring,  or 
the  water  of  the  pool;  whether  a  man  shall  marry  or  abstain;  whe- 
ther eat  flesh  or  herbs ;  choose  Titius  or  Caius  for  my  friend ;  be  a 
scholar  or  a  merchant,  a  physician  or  a  lawyer ;  drinlc  wine  or  ale ; 
take  physic  for  prevention,  or  let  it  alone;  give  to  his  servant  a  great 
pension  or  a  competent;  what  can  the  holy  scriptures  have  to  do 
with  any  thing  of  these,  or  any  thing  of  like  nature  and  indifferency  ? 
§  2.  For  by  nature  all  things  are  indulged  to  our  use  and  liberty ; 
and  they  so  remain  till  Gh>d  by  a  supervening  law  hath  made  restraints 
in  some  instances  to  become  matter  of  obedience  to  him,  and  of 
order  and  usefulness  to  the  world ;  but  therefore  where  the  hiw  does 
not  restrain,  we  are  still  free  as  the  elements,  and  may  move  as  fireely 
and  indifierently  as  the  atoms  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  And  there  is 
infinite  difference  between  law  and  lawful;  indeed  there  is  nothing 
that  is  a  law  to  our  consciences  but  what  is  bound  upon  us  by  GFod, 
and  consigned  in  holy  scripture  (as  I  shall  in  the  next  rule  aemon- 
strate),  but  therefore  every  thing  else  is  permitted  or  lawful  that  is 
not  by  law  restrained  :  liberty  is  before  restraint,  and  till  the  fetters 
are  upon  us  we  are  under  no  law  and  no  necessity  but  what  is  natural. 
But  if  there  can  be  any  natural  necessities,  we  cannot  choose  but 
obey  them,  and  for  these  there  needs  no  law  or  warrant  from  scrip- 
ture. No  master  needs  to  tell  us  or  to  give  us  signs  to  know  whea 
we  are  hungry  or  athirst ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  need  that  a  law- 
giver should  give  us  a  command  to  eat  when  we  are  in  great  neces- 
sity so  to  do.  Every  thing  is  to  be  permitted  to  its  own  cause  and 
proper  principle.  Nature  and  her  needs  are  sufficient  to  cause  us  to 
do  that  which  is  for  her  preservation ;  right  reason  and  experience 
are  competent  warrant  and  instruction  to  conduct  our  affairs  of 
liberty  and  common  life ;  but  the  matter  and  design  of  laws  is 
honeite  vivere,  alterum  nou  ladere,  suum  cuique  tribuere ;  or  as  it 
is  more  perfectly  described  by  the  apostle^  that  we  should  Mive  a 
godly,  a  righteous,  a  sober  life;'  and  beyond  these  there  needs  no 

•  [Tit  11. 12.] 
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law :  when  nataie  is  sufficient  Jesns  Christ  does  not  interpose^  and 
unless  it  be  where  reason  is  defective  or  violently  abased,  we  cannot 
need  laws  of  self-preservation^  for  that  is  the  sanction  and  great  band 
and  endearment  of  all  laws :  and  therefore  there  is  no  express  law 
against  self-murder  in  all  the  New  testament,  only  it  is  tnere  and 
every  where  else  by  supposition,  and  the  laws  take  care  to  forbid 
that,  as  they  take  care  of  fools  and  madmen ;  men  that  have  no  use 
or  benefit  of  their  reason  or  of  their  natural  necessities  and  inclina* 
tions  must  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  others;  but  else  when  it 
man  is  in  his  wits,  or  in  his  reason,  he  is  defended  in  many  things, 
and  instructed  in  more  without  the  help  or  need  of  laws  :  nay  it  was 
need  and  reason  that  first  introduced  laws;  for  no  law  but  necessity 
and  right  reason  taught  the  first  ages, 

Diapertot  trahere  in  popalum,  mignure  yetusto   ' 
De  nemore,  et  proavis  hftbitatu  linquere  sylyas ; 
^difieare  domot,  laribui  conjungere  nostril 
Tectum  aliud,  tutos  vicino  limine  tomnos 
Ut  colUta  daret  fiducift ;  protegere  armii 
Lapsum,  aut  ingenti  nutantem  yulnere  dyem, 
Communi  dare  aigna  tuba,  defendier  lisdem 
Tuxribua,  atque  una  portarum  dave  teneri  '• 

To  meet  and  dwell  in  communities,  to  make  covenants  and  laws,  to 
estabUsh  equal  measures,  to  do  benefit  interchangeably,  to  drive  away 
pubhc  injuries  by  common  arms,  to  join  houses  that  they  may  sleep 
more  safe :  and  since  laws  were  not  the  first  inducers  of  these  great 
transactions,  it  is  certain  they  need  not  now  to  enforce  them,  or  be- 
come our  warrant  to  do  that  without  which  we  cannot  be  what  we 
cannot  choose  but  desire  to  be. 

§  3.  But  if  nothing  were  to  be  done  but  what  we  have  scripture 
for,  either  commanding  or  commending,  it  were  certain  that  with  a 
less  hyperbole  than  S.  John'  used,  *'  the  world  could  not  contain  the 
books  which  should  be  written ;"  and  yet  in  such  infinite  numbers 
of  laws  and  sentences  no  man  could  be  directed  competently,  because 
his  rule  and  guide  would  be  too  big,  and  every  man  in  the  enquiry 
after  lawful  and  unlawful  would  be  just  so  enlightened  as  he  that 
must  for  ever  remain  blind  unless  he  take  the  sun  in  his  hand  to 
search  into  all  the  corners  of  darkness ;  no  candlestick  would  hold 
him,  and  no  eye  could  use  him.  But  supposing  that  in  all  things 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  scripture,  then  firom  thence  also  let  us  enquire 
for  a  conduct  or  determination  even  in  this  enquiry,  whether  we  may 
not  do  any  thing  without  a  warrant  from  scripture  P  and  the  result 
will  be  that  if  we  must  not  do  any  thing  without  the  warrant  of 
scripture,  then  we  must  not  for  every  thing  look  in  scripture  for  a 
warrant;  because  we  have  from  scripture  sufficient  instruction  that 
wo  should  not  be  so  foolish  and  importune  as  to  require  from  thence 

»  Juy.  Mt,  lib.  XV.  [151.]  •  [chap.  xxi.  5.] 

IX.  pp 
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B  warrant  for  such  things  in  which  we  are  by  other  instruments  com- 
petently instructed^  or  left  at  perfect  liberty. 

§  4.  Thus  S.  Paul«  affirms,  ''All  things  are  lawful  far  me;"  be 
sp^s  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  things  left  in  liberty,  concerning  which 
because  there  is  no  law,  and  if  there  had  been  one  under  Moses  it  was 
taken  away  by  Christ,  it  is  certain  that  every  thing  was  lawful,  be- 
cause there  was  no  law  forbidding  it :  and  when  S.  Paul^  said,  ''This 
speak  I,  not  the  Lord,''  he  that  did  according  to  that  speaking  did 
according  to  his  own  liberty,  not  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord ; 
and  8.  Paul's  saying  in  that  manner  is  so  &r  from  being  a  warranty 
to  us  from  Christ,  that  because  he  said  true,  therefore  we  are  certain 
he  had  no  warranty  from  Christ,  nothing  but  his  own  reasonable 
conjecture.  But  when  our  blessed  Saviour  said,  "  And  why  of  yofor- 
selves  do  ye  not  judge  what  is  right*  f  He  plainly  enough  said  that 
to  our  own  reason  and  judgment  many  things  are  permitted  which 
are  not  conducted  by  laws  or  express  declarations  of  God. 

Add  to  this,  that  because  it  is  certain  in  all  theology,  that  "  what- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin  V'  that  is,  whatsoever  is  done  against  our 
actual  persuasion  becomes  to  us  a  sin,  though  of  itself  it  were  not; 
and  thai  we  can  become  a  law  unto  ourselves  by  vows  and  promises, 
and  voluntary  engagements  and  opinions,  it  follows  that  those  things 
which  of  themselves  infer  no  duty,  and  have  in  them  uotiiing  but  a 
collateral  and  accidental  necessity,  are  permitted  to  us  to  do  as  we 
please,  and  are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  may  be  so  also  in 
use  and  exercise :  and  if  we  take  that  which  is  the  less  perfect  pari 
in  a  counsel  evangelical,  it  must  needs  be  such  a  thing  as  is  ndth» 
commanded  nor  commended,  for  nothing  of  it  is  commanded  at  all, 
and  that  which  is  commended  is  the  more  not  the  less  perfect  part; 
and  yet  that  we  may  do  that  less  perfect  part,  of  wmch  Ham  is 
neither  a  commandment  nor  a  commendation,  but  a  permisdon  only, 
appears  at  large  in  S.  Paul's  discourse  concerning  virginity  and  mar- 
riage, 1  Connth.  vii.  8^-^37.  But  a  permission  is  nothing  but  a  not 
prohibiting,  and  that  is  lawful  which  is  not  unlawful,  and  every 
thing  may  be  done  that  is  not  forbidden :  and  there  are  vety  many 
things  which  are  not  forbidden  nor  commanded;  and  thwefwe  they 
are  only  lawful  and  no  more. 

§  5.  But  the  case  in  short  is  this ;  in  scripture  there  are  many 
laws  and  precepts  of  holiness,  there  are  many  prohibitions  and  severe 
cautions  against  impiety ;  and  there  are  many  excellent  measures  of 
good  and  evil,  of  perfect  and  imperfect :  whatsoever  is  good  we  are 
obhged  to  pursue,  whatsoever  is  foibidden  must  be  declined,  what- 
soever is  laudable  must  be  loved  and  followed  after.  Now  if  all 
that  we  are  to  do  can  come  under  one  of  these  measures,  when  we 
see  it,  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  but  to  conform  our  actions 
accordingly.    But  if  there  be  many  things  which  cannot  be  fitted  by 

•  [1  Cor.  vi.  12 ;  x.  2S.]  «  [Luke  »i.  57.] 

*  [1  Cor.  va  12.]  «  [Rom.  xiv.  28.] 
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these  measnres,  and  yet  cannot  be  let  alone^  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
madness  to  stand  still,  and  to  be  useless  to  ourselves  and  to  ill  the 
world,  because  we  have  not  a  command  or  a  warrant  to  legitimate 
an  action  which  no  lawgiver  ever  made  unlawful. 

§  6.  But  this  follj  is  not  gone  &r  abroad  into  the  world;  for  the 
number  of  madmen  is  not  many,  though  possibly  the  number  ol  the 
very  wise  is  less :  but  that  which  is  of  difficulty  is  this. 

Quest. 
Whether  in  matters  of  reUgion  we  have  that  liberty  as  in  matters 
of  common  life?  or  whether  is  not  every  thing  of  religion  determined 
by  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  may  we  choose  something  to  worship 
Ood  withal,  concerning  which  He  hath  neither  given  us  command- 
ment or  intimation  of  Mis  pleasure? 


OP  WILL  WORSHIP. 

To  this  I  answer  by  several  propositions. 

§  7.  1)  All  favour  is  so  wholly  arbitraiy,  that  whatsoever  is  an  act 
of  favour  is  also  an  effect  of  choice  and  perfectly  voluntary.  Since 
therefore  that  God  accepts  any  thing  from  us  is  not  at  all  depending 
upon  the  merit  of  the  work,  or  the  natural  proportion  of  it  to  Ood, 
or  that  it  can  add  any  moments  of  felicity  to  Him,  it  must  be  so 
wholly  depending  upon  the  wiU  of  Ood  that  it  must  have  its  being 
and  abiding  only  mm  thence.  He  that  shall  apj^oint  with  what 
Ood  shall  oe  worshipped,  must  apjpoint  what  that  is  by  which  He 
shall  be  pleased;  which  because  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  it 
must  follow  that  all  the  integral,  constituent  parts  of  religion,  all 
the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  divine  worship  cannot  be 
warranted  to  us  by  nature,  but  are  primarily  commumcated  to  us 
by  revelation*.  JDeum  nc  eolere  opartet  qumodo  ipH  se  eolendum 
priBcepUy  said  8.  Austin'.  Who  can  tell  what  can  please  Ood,  but 
Ood  himself?  for  to  be  pleased,  is  to  have  something  that  is  agree- 
able to  our  wills  and  our  desires :  now  of  God's  wm  there  can  be 
no  signification  but  God's  word  or  declaration ;  and  therefore  by  no- 
thing can  He  be  worshipped,  but  by  what  Himself  hath  dedared 
that  He  is  wdl  pleased  with :  and  therefore  when  He  sent  His  eter- 
nal Son  into  the  world,  and  He  was  to  be  the  great  mediator  between 
Grod  and  man,  the  great  instrument  of  reconciling  us  to  Ood,  the 
great  angel  that  was  to  present  all  our  prayers,  the  only  beloved  by 
whom  all  that  we  were  to  do  would  be  accepted,  Ot>d  was  pleased 
with  voices  from  heaven  and  m^hty  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit  to 
tell  all  the  world  that  by  Him  He  would  be  reconciled,  in  mm  He 

•  Hon  lit  noUs  religio  in  phantasms-     relig.,  a  56.  [torn.  i.  coL  786  A.] 
tibus  nostria.    MeHos  est  enim  ^uale-         '  [Socrates  apud  S.  Aug.]  lib.  i.  de 
cnnque  yerum  quam  omne  quicquid  pro     consens.  evang.,  cap.  IS.  [torn.  iii.  part 
arbitrio  cogi  potest— 8.  August  de  Yen     2.  coL  12  A.] 
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would  be  wonUpped,  througli  Him  He  would  be  invocated,  for  His 
sake  He  would  accept  us,  under  Him  He  would  be  obeyed,  in  His 
instances  and  commandments  He  would  be  loved  and  served;  say- 
ing, "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased/' 

§  8.  2)  Now  it  matters  not  by  what  means  God  does  convey  the 
notices  of  His  pleasure ;  iroiic£Va>s  koL  iroXw-pthroas, '  in  sundry  ways 
and  in  sundry  manners'  Grod  manifests  His  will  unto  the  world.  So 
we  know  it  to  be  His  will,  it  matters  not  whether  by  nature  or  by 
revelation,  by  intuitive  and  direct  notices,  or  by  argument  or  conse- 
quent deduction,  by  scripture  or  by  tradition,  we  come  to  know 
what  He  requires  and  what  is  good  in  His  eyes;  only  we  must  not 
do  it  of  our  own  bead.  To  worship  Gk>d  is  an  act  of  obedience  and 
of  duty,  and  therefore  must  suppose  a  commandment ;  and  is  not  of 
our  choice,  save  onlv  that  we  must  choose  to  obey.  Of  this  God 
forewarned  His  people :  He  gave  them  a  law,  and  commanded  them 
to  obey  that  entirely,  without  addition  or  diminution,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it,  "  Whatsoever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it ; 
thou  shalt  not  add  thereto  nor  diminish  from  it/'  and  again,  ''Ye 
shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  eveiy  man 
whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes';"  that  is,  this  is  your  law  that 
is  given  by  God ;  make  no  laws  to  yourselves  or  to  one  another,  be- 

Joud  the  measures  and  limits  of  what  I  have  given  you :  nothing 
ut  this  is  to  be  the  measure  of  your  obedience  and  of  the  divine 
pleasure.  So  that  in  the  Old  testament  there  is  an  express  prohibi- 
tion of  any  worship  of  their  own  choosing ;  all  is  unlawful,  but  what 
Ood  hath  chosen  and  declared. 

§  9.  S)  In  the  New  testament  we  are  still  under  the  same  charge; 
and  iO€\oOpri<rK€Ca  or '  will-worship'  is  a  word  of  an  ill  sound  amongst 
'Christians  most  generally,  meaning  thereby  the  same  thing  which 
Ood  forbad  in  Deuteronomy,  viz.,  iKOffros  rh  &p€<rrop  ivdmov  qvtov 
irpiTT€i,  as  the  LXX.  expresses  it,  when  every  man  does  that  (not 
which  God  commands  or  loves  but)  which  men  upon  their  own. 
-fancies  and  inventions  think  good,  that  "  which  seems  good  in  their 
own  qres,"  or  as  our  blessed  Saviour^^  more  fully, "  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  traditions,  the  injunctions  or  commandments  of  men :" 
the  instance  declares  the  meaning.  The  pharisces  did  use  to  wash 
-their  hands  before  meat,  cleanse  the  outside  of  cups  and  dishes,  they 
washed  when  they  came  from  the  judgment  hall ;  and  these  they 
commanded  men  to  do,  saying  that  by  such  things  God  was  wor- 
shipped and  well  pleased.  So  that  these  two  together,  and  indeed 
each  of  them  severally,  is  will*worship  in  the  culpable  sense.  He 
that  says  an  action  which  God  hath  not  commanded  is  of  itself  neces- 
sary, and  he  that  says  God  is  rightly  worshipped  by  an  act  or  cere« 
mony  concerning  which  Himself  hath  no  way  expressed  His  pleasure, 
is  superstitious,  or  a  will-worshipper.  The  first  sins  against  charity, 
the  second  against  religion :  the  first  sins  directly  against  his  neigh- 

*  [Deat.  xii  32,  8.]  ^  [Matt.zv.  8, 9;  Mark  vii.  7.] 
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boar,  the  second  against  God  :  the  first  hys  a  snare  for  his  tieigh« 
boar's  foot,  the  second  cats  oiT  a  dog's  neck^  and  presents  it  to  God  ; 
the  first  is  a  violation  of  christian  Uberty,  the  other  accuses  Christ's 
law  of  imperfection.  So  that  thus  far  we  are  certain>  a)  that  no- 
thing is  necessary  bat  what  is  commanded  by  God ;  j3)  nothing  is 
pleasing  to  God  in  religion  that  is  merely  of  hnman  invention; 
y)  that  the  commandments  of  men  cannot  become  doctrines  of  God, 
that  is,  no  direct  parts  of  the  religion^  no  role  or  measares  of  con- 
science. 

>  §  10.  Bat  because  there  are  many  actions  which  are  not  under 
command,  by  which  God  in  all  ages  hath  been  served  and  delighted, 
and  yet  may  as  truly  be  called  iO€KoBfrr\aK€la  or  will-worship  as  any 
thing  else ;  and  the  name  is  general  and  indefinite,  and  may  signify 
a  new  religion,  or  a  free  will-offering,  an  uncommanded  general  or 
an  uncommanded  particular,  that  is,  in  a  good  sense,  or  in  a  bad : 
we  must  make  a  more  particular  separation  of  one  from  the  other, 
and  not  call  every  thing  superstitious  that  is  in  any  sense  a  wOl- 
worship,  but  only  that  which  is  really  and  distinctly  forbidden,  not 
that  which  can  be  signified  by  such  a  word  which  sometimes  means 
that  which  is  laudable,  sometimes  that  which  is  culpable :  therefore. 


WHAT  VOLUNTAJtT  OB  T7NC0HMAKDED  ACTIOKS  ARE  LAWFUL  OB 
COMMENDABLB. 

S  11.  1)  Those  things  which  men  do  or  teach  to  be  done  by  a 
prooable  interpretation  of  what  is  doubtful  or  ambiguous,  are  not 
will-worslidp  in  the  culpable  sense.  God  said  to  the  Jews  that  they 
should  rest  or  keep  a  sabbath  upon  the  seventh  day.  How  far  this 
rest  was  to  be  extended,  was  to  oe  taught  and  impressed  not  by  the 
law,  but  by  the  interpretation  of  it ;  and  therefore  when  the  doctors 
of  the  Jews  had  rationally  and  authoritatively  determined  how  far  a 
sabbath  day's  journey  was  to  extend,  they  who  strictly  would  observe 
that  measure  which  God  described  not,  but  the  doctors  did  interpret^ 
all  that  while  were  not  to  be  blamed,  or  put  off  with  a  quia  requU 
aivU,  'who  hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands r  for  tney 
were  all  that  while  in  the  pursuance  and  in  the  understanding  of  a 
commandment.  But  when  the  Jew  in  Synesius^  who  was  the  pilot 
of  a  ship,  let  go  the  helm  in  the  even  of  his  sabbath,  and  did  lie 
still  till  the  next  even,  and  refused  to  guide  the  ship  though  in  dan- 
ger of  shipwreck,  he  was  a  superstitious  fool,  and  did  not  expound 
but  prevaricate  the  conmiandment.  This  is  to  be  extended  to  all 
probable  interpretations  so  far  that  if  the  determination  happen  to 
DC  on  the  side  of  error,  yet  the  consequent  action  is  not  supersti- 
tious if  the  error  itself  be  not  criminal.  Thus  when  the  fathers  of 
the  primitive  church  did  expound  the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John's 
'  [li.  IzTi  S.]  ^  [EpiBt  iT.  p.  164.] 
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gospel  of  sacramental  manducation,  though  they  erred  in  the  ezpo- 
aition^  yet  they  thought  they  serred  God  in  giving  the  holy  oommu- 
nion  to  infants :  and  though  that  was  not  a  worship  which  Gtod  had 
appointed^  yet  it  was  not  superstition,  because  it  was  (or  for  ought 
we  know  was)  an  innocent  internretation  of  the  doubtful  words  of  a 
commandment.  From  good  nothing  but  good  can  proceed,  and  from 
an  innocent  principle  nothing  but  what  is  innocent  in  the  effect.  In 
fine,  whatsoever  is  an  interpretation  of  a  commandment  ia  but  the 
way  of  understanding  Gk>ds  will,  not  an  obtruding  of  our  own; 
idways  provided  the  interpretation  be  probable,  and  that  the  gloas  do 
not  corrupt  the  text. 

§  12.  2)  Whatsoever  is  an  equal  and  reasonable  definition  or  de- 
termination of  what  God  hath  left  in  our  powers,  is  not  an  act  of  a 
eulpable  will-worship  or  superstition.  Thus  it  is  permitted  to  us  to 
choose  the  offiee  of  a  bishop,  or  to  let  it  alone ;  to  be  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  or  not  to  be  a  minister.  If  a  man  shall  suppose  that  by 
his  own  abilities,  his  inclination,  the  request  of  his  firienos,  the  desires 
of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  church,  he  is  called  by  Gk>d 
to  this  ministry,  that  he  should  please  God  in  so  doing,  and  glorify 
His  name,  although  he  hath  no  command  or  law  for  so  doing,  out  is 
stiU  at  his  liberty,  yet  if  he  will  determine  himself  to  this  service,  he 
.is  not  superstitious  or  a  will-worshipper  in  this  his  voluntary  and 
chosen  service,  because  he  determines  by  his  power  and  the  Uberty 
that  God  gives  him,  to  a  service  which  in  the  general  is  pleasing  to 
God  i  so  that  it  is  but  voluntary  in  his  person,  the  thing  itself  is  of 
divine  institution. 

§  13.  8)  Whatsoever  is  done  by  prudent  counsel  about  those 
things  which  belong  to  piety  and  charity,  is  not  will-worship  or  aa- 
perstition.  Thus  when  there  is  a  commandment  to  worship  Ck>d 
with  our  body,  if  we  bow  the  head,  if  we  prostrate  ourselves  on  the 
ground,  or  M  flat  on  our  face,  if  we  travel  ^  up  and  down  for  the 
service  of  God,  even  to  weariness  and  diminution  of  our  strengths,  if 
we  give  our  bodies  to  be  burned,  though  in  these  things  there  is  no 
commandment,  yet  ndther  is  there  superstition,  though  we  design 
them  to  the  service  of  Gk>d ;  because  that  which  we  do  voluntarilj  ia 
but  the  appendage,  or  the  circumstance,  or  the  instance  of  that  which 
is  not  voluntary  but  imposed  by  God. 

§  14.  4)  Eveiy  instance  that  is  uncommanded,  if  it  be  the  act  or 
exercise  of  what  is  commanded,  is  both  of  God's  choosing  and  of 
man's ;  it  is  voluntary  and  it  is  imposed ;  this  in  the  geneni,  that  in 
the  particular.  U{X)n  this  account,  the  voluntary  institution  of  the 
Bechabites  in  drinking  no  wine  and  building  no  houses,  but  dwelling 
in  tents,  was  pleasing  to  God ;  because  although  He  nowhere  reqnirea 
that  instance  at  their  hands,  yet  because  it  was  an  act  or  state  cl  that 
obedience  to  their  father  Jonadab  which  was  enjoined  in  the  fifth 
commandment^  God  loved  the  thing,  and  rewarded  the  men.    So 

*  ['travail/ A.] 
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David  poured  upon  the  ground  the  waters  of  Bethlehem^  which  were 
the  price  of  the  young  men's  lives ;  '  he  poured  them  forth  unto  the 
Lord^ :'  and  though  it  was  an  uncommanded  instance,  yet  it  was  an 
exceUent  act,  because  it  was  a  self-denial  and  an  act  of  mortification. 
The  Mfierpa  rou  v6imov,  the  abundant  expressions  of  the  duty  con- 
tained in  the  law,  though  they  be  greater  than  the  instances  of  the 
law,  are  but  the  zeal  of  God  and  of  religion ;  the  advantages  of  law^ 
and  the  enlargements  of  a  loving  and  obedient  heart  Charity  is  a 
duty^  and  a  great  pturt  of  our  rdigion.  He  then  that  builds  alms- 
houses,  or  erects  hospitals,  or  mends  highways,  or  repairs  bridges, 
or  makes  rivers  navigable,  or  serves  the  poor,  or  dresses  children,  or 
makes  meat  for  the  poor,  cannot  (though  he  intends  these  for  re- 
ligion) be  accused  for  will- worship;  because  the  laws  do  not  descend 
often  to  particulars,  but  leave  them  to  the  conduct  of  reason  and 
choice,  custom  and  necessity,  the  usages  of  society  and  the  needs  of 
the  world.  That  we  should  be  thankful  to  God  is  a  precept  of  natu- 
ral and  essential  religion ;  that  we  should  serve  God  with  portions  of 
our  time  is  so  too :  but  that  this  day,  or  to-morrow,  that  one  day  in  a 
week,  or  two,  that  we  should  keep  the  anniversary  of  a  blessing,  or 
the  same  day  of  the  week,  or  the  return  of  the  month,  is  an  act  of 
our  will  and  choice ;  it  is  the  worship  of  the  will,  but  yet  of  reason 
too  and  right  religion.  Thus  the  Jews  kept  the  feast  of  Purim,  the 
feast  of  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  the  tenth  month,  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  altar ;  and  Christ  observed  what  the  Macca-r 
bees  did  institute :  and  as  it  was  an  act  of  piety  and  duty  in  the  Jews 
to  keep  these  feasts,  so  it  was  not  a  will-worship  or  superstition  in 
the  Maccabees  to  appoint  it,  because  it  was  a  pursuance  of  a  general 
Commandment  by  svmbolical  but  uncommanded  instances.  Thus  it 
is  commanded  to  all  men  to  pray :  but  when  Abraham  first  instituted 
morning  prayer",  and  Isaac  appointed  in  his  family  the  evening 
prayer**,  and  Daniel  prayed  three  times  a  day,  and  David  seven  times^ 
and  the  church  kept  her  canonical  hours,  nocturnal  and  diurnal  of« 
Sees,  and  some  churches  instituted  an  office  of  forty  hours,  and  a 
continual  coarse  of  prayer,  and  Solomon  the  perpetual  ministry  of 
the  Levites,  these  all  do  and  did  res))ectively  actions  which  were  not 
named  in  the  commandment;  but  yet  they  willingly  and  choosingly 
offered  a  willing  but  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  because  the  instance  was 
a  daughter  of  the  law,  encouraged  by  the  same  reward,  serving  to 
the  same  end,  warranted  by  the  same  reason,  adorned  with  the  same 

i>iety,  eligible  for  the  same  usefulness,  amiable  for  the  same  excel- 
ency,  and  though  not  commanded  in  the  same  tables,  yet  certainly 
pleasing  to  Him  who  as  He  gave  us  laws  for  our  rule,  so  He  gives  us 
His  Spurit  for  our  guide,  and  our  reason  as  His  minister. 

§  15.  6)  Whatsoever  is  aptly  and  truly  instrumental  to  any  act  of 
virtue  or  ^ce,  though  it  be  nowhere  signified  in  the  law  of  God, 

■  [2  Sam.  zxiiL  16 ;  1  Chron.  jL  18.]         test  eapp.  1 19,  81.  pp.  408,  9^  ed.  Sto. 
*  [vid.  Fabric  cod.  pwudepigr*  vet.     UamK  1618.] 
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or  in  our  religion,  is  not  will-worship  in  the  colpable  sense.  I 
remember  to  have  read  that  S.  Benedict  was  invited  to  break  his 
fast  in  a  vineyard:  he  intending  to  accept  the  invitation  betook 
himself  presently  to  prayer;  adding  these  words,  'Cursed  is  he  who 
first  eats  before  ne  prays/  This  religion  also  the  Jews  observed  in 
their  solemn  da^ ;  and  therefore  wondered  and  were  offended  at  the 
disciples  of  Chnst  because  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sabbath 
they  eat  the  ears  of  com.  This  and  any  ouer  of  the  like 
nature  nia;^  be  superadded  to  the  words  of  the  law,  but  are  no 
criminal  inll- worship,  because  they  are  within  the  vei^  and  limits 
of  it ;  they  serve  to  the  ministries  of  the  chief  house.  Thus  we 
do  not  find  that  David  had  received  a  commandment  to  build  a 
temple;  but  yet  the  prophet  Nathan"^  told  him  from  Ood,  that 
^  he  did  well  because  it  was  in  his  heart  to  build  it.'  It  was  there- 
fore acceptable  to  Qod,  because  it  ministered  to  that  duty  and  reli- 
gion in  which  Ood  had  signified  His  pleasure.  Thus  the  Jews 
served  Ood  in  building  synagogues  or  places  of  prayer  besides  their 
temple ;  because  the^  were  to  prav  besides  their  solemn  times,  and 
therefore  it  was  well  if  they  had  less  solemn  places.  So  Abraham 
pleased  Ood  in  separating  the  tenth  of  his  possessions  for  the  service 
and  honour  of  Ood;  and  Jacob  pleased  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  by  introducing  the  religion  of  vows ;  which  indeed  was  no 
new  religion,  but  two  or  three  excellencies  of  virtue  and  religiou 
dressed  up  with  order  and  solemn  advantages,  and  made  to  minister 
to  the  glorification  of  Ood.  Thus  fasting  serves  religion,  and  to 
appoint  fasting  days  is  an  act  of  religion  and  of  the  worship  of  Ood, 
not  directly,  but  by  way  of  instrument  and  ministry.  To  double 
our  care,  to  intend  our  zeal,  to  enlarge  our  expense  in  the  adorning 
and  beautifying  of  churches  is  also  an  act  of. religion  or  of  the 
worship  of  Ood;  because  it  does  naturally  signify  or  express  one 
virtue,  and  does  prudently  minister  to  another ;  it  serves  religion, 
and  signifies  my  love. 

§  16.  6)  To  abstain  from  the  use  of  privileges  and  liberties,  though 
it  be  nowhere  commanded,  yet  it  is  always  in  itself  lawful,  and  may 
be  an  act  of  virtue  or  religion  if  it  be  designed  to  the  purposes  of 
religion  or  charity..  Thus  8.  Faul*^  said  '  he  would  never  eat  flesh 
while  he  did  Uve  rather  than  cause  his  brother  to  offend :'  and  he 
did  this  with  a  purpose  to  serve  Ood  in  so  doing;  and  yet  it 
was  lawful  to  have  eaten,  and  he  was  nowhere  directly  commanded 
to  have  abstained ;  and  though  in  some  cases  it  became  a  duty,  yet 
when  he  extended  it  or  was  ready  to  have  extended  it  to  uncom- 
manded  instances  or  degrees,  he  went  not  back  in  his  religion  by 
going  forwards  in  his  will.  Thus  not  to  be  too  free  in  using  or 
requiring  dispensations,  is  a  good  handmaid  to  piety  or  charity,  and 
is  let  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  being  of  the  family  and 
retinue  of  the  king's  daughters,  the  glorious  graces  of  the  Spirit  of 
-  [1  Kings  viiL  IS.]  >  [1  Cor.  viu.  13.] 
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QocL  Thiifl  also  to  deny  to  ourselves  the  use  of  things  lawful 
in  meat  and  drink  and  pleasure,  with  a  design  of  being  exemplar 
to  others  and  drawing  them  to  sober  counsels,  the  doing  more  than 
we  are  commanded  that  we  be  not  tempted  at  any  time  to  do  less, 
the  standing  a  great  way  oS  from  sin,  the  changing  our  course 
and  circumstances  of  life  that  we  may  not  lose  or  lessen  our  state  of 
the  divine  grace  and  &vour,  these  are  by  adoption  and  the  right 
of  cognation  accepted  as  pursuances  of  our  duty  and  obedience  to 
the  divine  commandment. 

-  §  17.  7)  Whatsoever  is  proportionable  to  the  reason  of  any 
commandment  and  is  a  moral  representation  of  any  duty,  the  ob« 
servation  of  that  cannot  of  itself  be  superstitious.  For  this  we 
have  a  competent  warranty  from  those  words  of  God  by  the  prophet 
Nathan  to  David<^,  ''Thou  shalt  not  build  a  house  to  the  honour 
of  My  name,  because  thou  art  a  man  of  blood.''  In  prosecution 
of  this  word  of  God,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  it,  it  is  very 
warrantable  that  the  church  of  God  forbids  bishops  and  priesta 
to  give  sentence  in  a  cause  of  blood ;  because  in  one  case  God  did 
declare  it  unfit  that  he  who  was  a  man  of  blood  should  be  employed 
in  the  building  of  a  house  to  God.  Upon  this  account  all  undecen- 
cies,  all  unfitting  usages  and  disproportionate  states  or  accidents  are 
thrust  out  of  religion.  A  priest  may  not  be  a  fiddler,  a  bishop  miist 
not  be  a  shoemaker,  a  judge  must  religiously  abstain  from  such 
things  as  disgrace  his  authority,  or  make  his  person  and  his  minis- 
tiy  contemptiole;  and  such  observances  are  very  far  from  being 
superstitious,  though  they  be  under  no  express  commandment. 

§  18.  8)  All  voluntary  services,  when  they  are  observed  in  the 
aense  and  to  the  purposes  of  perfection,  are  so  far  from  being  dis« 
pleasing  to  God,  that  the  more  uncommanded  instances  and  degrees 
of  external  duty  and  signification  we  use,  the  more  we  please  God'. 
Ol  nvcv/yuirucol  viirra  Trpirrova-w  iiriSvfUt^  kclL  irdOif^,  koI  tovto 
bTikovai  rep  Kol  {rn€pfiaiv€w  rh  iTTiTiyfiara,  *  spiritual  men  do  their 
actions  with  much  passion  and  holy  zeal,  and  give  testimony  of  it 
by  expressing  it  in  the  uncommanded  instances.'  And  Socrates^ 
speaking  of  certain  church  offices  and  rituals  of  religion,  says,  'Ettci- 
Ini  ovhAi  v€pi  TOVTov  iyypa<l>ov  Ix^t  dcifcu  vapiYyeXiJLa,  brjkov  ds  kclL 
V€pl  to6tov  ry  iKJuTTov  yvdfiri  koI  irpocup^o-et  iviTpeslfov  ol  iirS' 
oToXoi,  tva  (kootos  /ii>  <^<$^<p  fjJfH  i(  iviyiciji  to  iyoBhv  KaT€pyi(oiTO* 
'since  no  man  hath  concerning  this  thing  any  written  command* 
ment,  it  is  clear  that  the  apostles  permitted  it  to  the  choice  of  every 
one,  that  every  one  may  do  good  not  by  necessity  and  fear,'  but  by 
love  and  choice.  Such  were  the  free-will  offerings  among  the 
Jews,  which  always  might  expect  a  special  reward,  &  yhp  vv^p  rriif 
ivrokriv  y(v€r<u  vokifv  c^ei  fiiaOop  Korh  tovto,  h  Sk  tv  ivTokrjs  Ti^€i 

*  [2  Sam.  TiL  5 ;    1  Chron.  zxil  8,      14.  toin.  ix.  p.  578  C] 
zxriii.  8.]  «  [lib.  v.  cap.  22.  p.  295.] 

'  S.  ChrysMt  in  Rom.  viii.  [honu 
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ov  ToiovToir  'those  things  which  are  in  the  tables  of  the  command* 
ment  shall  be  rewarded^  but  those  which  are  more  than  these  shall 
have  a  greater  */  the  reason  is,  because  they  proceed  from  a  greater 
intension  of  the  inward  grace;  and  although  the  measures  of  the 
commandment  were  therefore  less  because  they  were  to  fit  all  capaci* 
ties^  yet  they  who  go  further  shew  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  per-> 
fections  of  grace  than  the  first  and  lowest  measures  of  the  command- 
ment, and  therefore  are  disposed  to  receive  a  reward  greater  than 
they  shall  have  who  are  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  of 
this  I  have  already  given  accounts  in  the  foregoing  rule,  and  other- 
where'. 

§  19.  9)  The  circumstance  of  a  religious  action  may  be  under- 
taken  or  imposed  civilly  without  being  superstitious*  As  to  worship 
God  is  a  duty  which  can  never  be  a  superstitious  will-worship,  so  to 
worship  God  by  bowing  the  head  or  knee  towards  the  east  or  west  is 
a  circumstance  of  this  rehgious  worship ;  and  of  this  there  may  be 
laws  made,  and  the  circumstance  be  determined,  and  the  whole  action 
so  clothed  and  vested,  that  even  the  very  circumstance  ia  in  some 
sense  religious,  but  in  no  sense  superstitious;  for  some  way  or  other 
it  must  be  done,  and  every  man's  act  is  determined  when  it  ia  vested 
with  circumstances,  and  if  a  private  will  may  determine  it,  so  may  a 
public  law,  and  that  without  fault :  but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

10)  The  sum  is  this :  though  the  instance,  the  act  or  state  be  un- 
commanded,  yet  it  is  not  a  culpable  will-worship,  if  either  it  be  a  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  a  divine  commandment,  or  the  use  of  what  is 
permitted,  or  the  circumstance  or  appendage  to  a  virtue,  or  the  par- 
ticular  specification  of  a  general  law ;  or  is  in  order  to  a  grace  in- 
strumental and  ministering  to  it,  or  be  the  de&lcation  or  the  not 
using  of  our  own  rights,  or  be  a  thing  that  is  good  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  a  more  perfect  prosecution  of  a  law  or  grace,  that  is, 
if  it  be  a  part  or  a  relative  of  a  law :  if  a  law  be  the  foundation, 
whatsoever  is  built  upon  it  grows  up  towards  heaven,  and  shall  have 
no  part  in  the  evil  rewards  of  superstition. 

But  that  what  of  itself  is  innocent  or  laudable  may  not  be  spoiled 
by  evil  appendages,  it  is  necessary  that  we  observe  the  following 
cautions. 

§  20.  1)  Whatsoever  any  man  does  in  an  uncommanded  instance;, 
it  must  be  done  with  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience ;  that  is,  it 
must  not  be  pressed  to  other  men  as  a  law  which  to  ourselves  is  only 
an  act  of  love,  or  an  instrument  of  a  virtue,  or  the  appendage  and 
relative  of  a  grace.  It  must,  I  say,  be  done  with  liberty  of  con- 
science, that  is,  without  imposing  it  as  of  itself  necessaiy,  or  a  part 
of  the  service  of  God :  and  so  it  was  anciently  in  the  matter  of  wor- 
ship towards  the  east;  for  though  generally  the  Christians  did  wor- 
ship toward  the  east,  yet  in  Antioch  they  worshipped  toward  the 

'  *  Doctrine  and  pxmct  of  Repentancei'  cap.  i.  [toL  tu.  p.  S6  sqq.] 
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west*.  Bai;  when  they  begin  to  Have  opinions  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstance^ and  think  that  abstracting  irom  the  order  or  the  acci* 
dental  advantage,  there  is  some  religion  in  the  thing  itselfi  then  it 
passes  from  what  it  ought  to  what  it  ought  not,  and  by  degrees 
proves  folly  and  dreams.  For  then  it  comes  to  be  a  doctrine  and 
injunction  of  men,  when  that  is  taught  to  be  necessaiy  which  God 
hath  left  at  liberty,  and  taken  from  it  all  proper  necessity ;  it  then 
changes  into  superstition  and  injustice;  for  it  is  an  invading  the 
rights  of  Ood  and  the  rights  of  man ;  it  gives  a  law  to  him  that  is 
as  free  as  ourselves,  and  usurps  a  power  of  making  laws  of  con* 
science,  which  is  only  God's  subject  and  God's  peculiar.  Dog- 
matizing and  censoriousness  makes  a  will-worship  to  be  indeed  su- 
perstition. 

In  prosecution  of  this  it  is  to  be  added,  it  is  as  ^eat  a  sm  to 
teach  for  doctrines  the  prohibitions  of  men  as  the  injunctions  and 
commandments ;  to  say  that  we  may  not  do  what  is  lawful,  as  that  it 
is  necessary  to  do  that  which  is  only  permitted,  or  is  commended. 
He  that  imposes  on  men's  conscience  an  aiBrmative  or  a  negative  that 
God  hatb  not  imposed,  is  equally  injurious,  and  equally  supersti- 
tious ;  and  we  can  no  more  serve  or  please  God  in  abstaining  from 
what  is  innocent  than  we  can  by  doing  what  He  hath  not  com- 
manded. He  that  thinks  that  he  serves  God  by  looking  to  the  east 
when  he  prays,  and  believes  all  men  and  at  all  times  to  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  is  a  superstitious  man :  but  he  who  believes  this  to  be 
superstition,  and  therefore  turns  from  the  east,  and  believes  it  also 
to  be  necessary  that  he  do  not  look  that  way,  is  equally  guilty  of  the 
same  folly ;  and  is  like  a  trayeller  that  so  long  goes  from  the  east, 
that  he  comes  to  it  by  his  long  progression  in  the  circle.  If  by  the 
law  of  Gh)d  it  be  not  sinful,  or  if  by  the  law  of  God  it  be  not  neces- 
sary, no  doctrines  of  men  can  make  it  so ;  to  call  good  evil,  or  evil 
good,  is  equally  hateful  to  God :  and  as  every  man  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve his  liberty,  that  a  yoke  be  not  imposed  upon  his  conscience, 
and  he  be  tied  to  do  what  God  hath  left  free,  so  he  is  obliged  to 
take  care  that  he  be  not  hindered,  but  still  that  he  may  do  it  if  he 
will.  That  this  no  way  relates  to  human  laws  I  shall  afterwards 
discourse :  I  now  only  speak  of  imposition  upon  men's  understand- 
ings, not  upon  their  wills  or  outward  act.  He  that  says  that  with- 
out a  surpuce  we  cannot  pray  to  God  acceptably,  and  he  that  says 
we  cannot  well  piay  with  it,  are  both  to  blame ;  but  if  a  positive  law 
of  our  superior  intervenes,  that's  another  consideration :  for  Quadam 
qua  lieent,  tempore  et  loco  muUUo  non  licent,  said  Seneca^;  and  so  on 
the  oontraiy,  that  may  be  lawful  or  unlawful,  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary, accidentally,  which  is  not  so  in  its  own  nature  and  the  inten- 
tions of  God. 

§  21.  2)  Whatsoever  pretends  to  lawfulness  or  praise  by  being  an 
instrument  of  a  virtue  and  the  minister  of  a  law,  must  be  an  apt  in- 
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stnimeht,  naturallj,  ratibiiallj,  prudently,  or  by  institation  such  as 
may  do  what  is  pretended.  Thus  although  in  order  to  prayer  I  may 
very  well  fast,  to  alleviate  the  body  and  make  the  spirit  more  active 
and  untroubled;  yet  against  a  day  of  prayer  I  will  not  throw  all  the 
goods  out  of  my  house,  that  my  dining-room  may  look  more  like  a 
chapel,  or  the  sight  of  worldly  goods  may  not  be  in  my  eye  at  the 
instant  of  my  devotion :  because  as  this  is  an  uncommanded  instance^ 
80  it  is  a  foolish  and  an  unreasonable  instrument.  The  instrument 
must  be  such  as  is  commonly  used  by  wise  and  good  men  in  the  like 
eases,  or  something  that  hath  a  natural  proportion  and  efficacy  to  the 
effect. 

'  §  22.  8)  Whatsoever  pretends  to  be  a  service  of  Ood  in  an  ua^ 
commanded  instance,  by  being  the  specification  of  a  general  com- 
mand, or  the  instance  of  a  grace,  must  be  naturally  and  univocaUy 
such,  not  equivocally  and  by  pretension  only :  of  which  the  best  sign 
is  this,  if  it  be  against  any  one  commandment  directly  or  by  con-^ 
sequent,  it  cannot  acceptably  pursue  or  be  the  instance  of  any  other. 
Thus  when  the  Gnostics  abuised  their  disciples  by  a  pretence  of  humi- 
lity, telling  them  that  they  ought  by  the  mediation  of  angels  to  pre- 
sent their  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  and  not  by  the  Son  of  God,  it 
being  too  great  a  presumption  to  use  His  name  and  an  immediate 
address  to  Him,  (as  S.  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius  re- 
port of  them ;)  this  was  a  culpable  will-worshi{|,  because  the  relation 
it  pretended  to  humility  was  equivocal  and  spurious ;  it  was  expressly 
against  an  article  of  faith  and  a  divine  commandments  So  did  the 
Pythagoreans  in  their  pretensions  to  mortification ;  they  commanded 
to  abstain  from  marriages,  from  flesh,  from  fish,  as  unclean,  and  min- 
istries of  sin  and  prodiActions  of  the  devil.  Both  these  the  apostle 
reproves  in  his  epistle  to  the  Golossians;  and  therefore  condemns  all 
things  of  the  same  unreasonableness. 

-  §  23.  4)  All  uncommanded  instances  of  piety  must  be  represented 
by  their  own  prop^  quahties,  effect,  and  worthiness;  that  is,  if  all 
their  worth  be  relative,  they  must  not  be  taught  as  things  of  an  ab- 
solute excellency,  or  if  it  be  a  matter  of  abstinence  from  any  thing 
that  is  permitted,  and  that  abstinence  be  by  reason  of  danger  or 
temptation,  error  or  scandal,  it  must  not  be  pressed  as  abstinence 
from  a  thing  that  is  simply  unlawful,  or  the  duty  simply  necessary* 
Thus  the  Enciatites  and  Manichees  were  superstitious  persons,  be- 
sides their  heresy;  because  although  they  might  lawfuUy  have  ab- 
stained from  all  ordinary  use  bf  wine,  in  order  to  temperance  and 
severe  sobriety,  yet  when  they  began  to  say  that  such  abstinence 
was  necessary,  and  all  wine  was  an  abommation,  they  passed  into  a 
direct  superstition,  and  a  criminal  will-worship.  While  the  Nova-> 
tians  denied  to  reconcile  some  sort  of  lapsed  criminals,  they  did  it 
for  discipline  and  for  the  interests  of  a  holy  life;  they  did  no  more 
than  divers  parts  of  the  church  of  God  did ;  but  when  that  discipline 
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which  once  was  osefol  became  now  to  be  intolerable,  and  that  which 
was  only  matter  of  government  became  also  matter^  of  doctrine,  then 
they  did  that  which  onr  blessed  Saviour  reproved*  in  the  pharisees, 
*  they  taught  for  doctrines  the  injunctions  of  men  V  <^d  made  their 
will-worship  to  be  superstition. 

§  24.  6)  When  any  uncommanded  instance  relative  to  a  com- 
mandment is  to  be  performed,  it  ought  to  be  done  temperately  and 
according  to  its  own  proportion  and  usefulness :  for  if  a  greater  zeal 
invites  us  to  the  action,we  must  not  give  the  reins  and  liberty  to 
that  zeal,  and  sufier  it  to  pass  on  as  far  as  it  naturally  can,  but  as  far 
as  piously  and  prudently  it  ought.  He  that  gives  ahns  to  the  poor, 
may  upon  the  stock  of  the  same  virtue  spare  all  vain  or  less  necessary 
expense^  and  be  a  good  husband  to  the  poor,  and  highly  please  God 
with  these  uncommanded  instances  of  duty:  but  then  he  must  not 

Srosecute  them  beyond  the  reason  of  his  own  afiairs,  to  the  ruin  of 
is  relations,  to  the  danger  of  temptation.  To  pray  is  good ;  to  keep 
the  continual  sacrifice  of  morning  and  evening  devotions  is  an  ex- 
cellent specification  of  the  duty  of  '  pray  continually :'  now  he  that 
prays  more  frequently  does  still  better,  but  there  is  a  period  beyond 
which  the  multiplication  and  intension  of  the  duty  is  not  to  extend, 
for  although  to  pray  nine  times  is  more  than  is  described  in  any 
diurnal  or  nocturnal  office;  yet  if  a  man  shall  pray  nine  and  twenty 
times,  and  prosecute  the  excess  to  all  degrees  which  he  naturally  can, 
and  morally  cannot,  that  is,  ought  not,  his  will-worship  degenerates 
into  superstition;  because  it  goes  beyond  the  natural  and  rational 
measures,  which  though  they  may  be  enlarged  by  the  passions  of  re- 
ligion, yet  must  not  pass  beyond  the  periods  of  reason,  and  usurp  the 
places  of  other  duties  civil  and  religious. 

§  25.  If  these  measures  be  observed,  the  voluntaiy  and  uncom- 
manded actions  of  religion,  either  by  their  cognation  to  the  laws,  or 
adoption  into  obedience,  become  acceptable  to  God ;  and  by  being  a 
voluntaiy  worship,  or  an  act  of  religion  proceeding  from  the  will  of  man, 
that  is,  from  his  love  and  from  his  desires  to  please  God,  are  highly 
rewardable :  Ei  yap  kMv  rovro  Trpia-a-oa,  fuadhv  tx(o,  said  8.  Pauh ; 
'If  I  do  this  thing  with  a  voluntary  act  or  free  choice,  then  I  have  a 
reward.'  And  that  no  man  may  be  affrighted  with  those  words  of  God 
to  the  Jews',  ''Who  hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands?''  as 
if  every  thing  were  to  be  condemned  concerning  which  God  could 
say  Quis  requmvit  /  meaning,  that  He  never  had  given  a  command- 
ment to  have  it  done;  it  is  considerable,  that  Gk>d  speaks  not  of 
Toluntanr^  but  of  commanded  services ;  He  instances  in  such  things 
which  Himself  had  required  at  their  hands,  'their  sacrifices  of  bulla 
and  goats,' '  their  new  moons  and  solemn  assemblies  V  '  their  sabbaths 
and  oblations :'  but  because  they  were  not  done  with  that  piety  and 

•  TMalt  «▼.  9;  Mark  vii.  7.]  »  [Imu  i.  11] 
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holiness  as  God  intended,  God  takes  no  delight  in  the  outward 
services :  so  that^this  condemns  the  unholy  keeping  of  a  law,  that 
is,  observing  the%ody,  not  the  spirit  of  religion;  but  at  no  hand 
does  Gk>d  reject  voluntary  significations  of  a  commanded  duty,  which 
proceed  from  a  well-instructed  and  more  loving  spirit,  as  appears  in 
the  case  of  vows  and  free-will-offerings  in  the  law;  which  although 
they  were  will- worshippings,  or  voluntary  services,  and  therefore  the 
matter  of  them  was  not  commanded,  yet  the  religion  was  approved. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  these  were  not  will-worshippings  because 
they  were  recommended  by  God  in  general,  I  replv,  though  they  were 
recommended,  yet  they  were  left  to  the  liberty  and  choice  of  our  will^ 
and  if  that  recommendation  of  them  be  sufficient  to  sanctify  such 
voluntarv  religion,  then  we  are  safe  in  this  whole  question;  for  so 
did  our  blessed  Saviour  in  the  gospel,  as  His  Father  did  in  the  law; 
Qui  potest  capere  capiat  * ;  and  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear/'  and  so  saith  S. Paul%  '^ He  that  standeth  fast  in  hu  heart,'' 
that  is,  hath  perfectly  resolved  and  is  of  a  constant  temper,  ''having 
no  necessitv,  out  hath  power  over  his  own  will,  and  haS^  judged  in 
liis  heart  that  he  will  keep  his  virgin,  doth  weU/'  But  the  gzound 
of  all  is  this ;  all  voluntary  acts  of  worship  or  religion  are  therefore 
acceptable  quiafundamentum  haberU  in  lege  ditnna  ;  *  God's  law  is  the 
ground  of  them,'  thaf  s  the  canon,  and  these  will-worshippings  are 
but  the  descant  upon  the  plain  song :  some  way  or  other  they  have 
their  authority  and  ground  from  the  law  of  God ;  for 

§  26.  Whatsoever  hath  its  whole  foundation  in  a  persuasion  that 
is  merely  human,  and  no  ways  relies  upon  the  law  or  the  expressed 
will  of  God,  that  is  will- worship  in  the  criminal  sense,  that  is,  it  is 
superstition.  So  the  vulgar  Latin  and  Erasmus  render  the  word 
i0€Xo6prj<rK€la,  or  will-worship;  and  they  both  signify  the  same 
thing,  when  will-worship  is  so  defined:  but  if  it  be  defined  by  'a 
religious  passion  or  excess  in  uncommanded  instances  relating  to 
or  being  founded  in  the  law  and  will  of  God,'  then  will- worship 
signifies  nothing  but  what  is  good,  and  what  is  better;  it  is  a  fr'ee- 
will-offering,  aKpifitcrriTr}  alp€(ris  ttjs  OprjaK^Car  like  the  institution 
under  whi^  S.  Paul  was  educated, '  the  strictest  and  exactest  sect 
of  the  religion**,'  and  they  that  live  accordingly  are  iKov<riaC6n€v<H^ 
T^  v6p^, '  the  voluntary  and  most  willing  subjects  of  the  law.'  So 
that  although  concerning  some  instances  it  can  be  said,  to  piv  iarnv 
iirCraypM,  Uhis  is  directly  a  commandment;'  and  conceniing  others, 
TO  bi  TTJs  ip,rjs  irpoaipi<r€(05  KarSpOtopia,  '  this  is  a  virtuous  or  a  right 
action  of  my  choice;'  yet  these  are  no  otherwise  opposed  than  as  in 
and  super,  for  the  one  aie  iv  ttj^  ivroXrjs  raf^i,  'in  the  order  and 
constitution  of  the  commandment,'  the  other  vvip  ttiv  ivrokriv  (as 
S.Chrysostom  expresses  it)  are  'above  the  commandment;'  yet  all 
are  in  the  same  form  or  category :  it  is  within  the  same  limits  and  of 
the  same  nature,  and  to  the  same  ends,  and  by  the  same  rule,  and  of 

•  [Matt.  xix.  12.]       .  •  [1  Cor.  TiL  87.]  ^  [AcU  xxyI  5.] 
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ibe  Bsme  holiness,  and  by  a  ^preater  love ;  thaf  s  all  the  di£ference ; 
and  thus  it  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  in  all  institutions 
and  in  all  religions  which  God  ever  loved. 

§  27.  I  only  instance  in  the  first  ages  and  generations  of  man- 
kind, because  in  them  there  is  pretended  some  difficulty  to  the 
question.  Abel  ofFered  sacrifice  to  God,  and  so  did  Cain ;  and  in 
the  days  of  Enoch  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord* : 
and  a  priesthood  was  instituted  in  every  family,  and  the  mofor-damo 
was  the  priest,  and  God  was  worshipped  by  consumptive  oblations : 
and  to  this  they  were  prompted  by  natural  reason,  and  for  it  there 
was  no  command  of  God.  So  S.  CShrysostom^,  Ob  yhp  itapi  twos 
pyoBiiVf  oiXk^  v6fJiov  'if€p\  hirapy&v  biaXeyofJiivov  rori  iKoHa'aSf  &^ 
oUo0€v  Kcl  trapa  rod  aw€iJb6TOS  bibaxP^h,  riiv  Ova-tap  iK^Cmjv  ianj- 
veyK€*  '  Abel  was  not  taught  of  any  one,  neither  had  he  received 
a  law  concerning  the  oblation  of  first-fruits,  but  of  himself  and 
moved  by  his  conscience  he  offered  that  sacrifice :'  and  the  author 
of  the  answers  ad  orthodoxos  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr*  affirms 
Oidels  r&v  Ova-iirrtcv  rh  AXcya  Bva-CoiP  r<p  ^€<p  vpo  rov  v6yxn)  Kara 
TTiv  Btlav  hiira^iv  iOvcrt,  Kiv  <l>aCv€Tai  6  ^d$  rairqv  itpoirh^^iiuvos 
rp  Tcrifn/ff  Airodox^  htiKviiAV  rov  Biaavra  ^viptarov  avr^,  *  they  who 
offered  to  God  before  the  law  the  sacrifice  of  beasts  aid  not  do  it 
by  a  divine  commandment,  though  God  by  accepting  it  gave  testi- 
mony that  the  person  who  offered  it  was  pleasing  to  Him.'  What 
these  instances  do  effect  or  persuade  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel;  in 
the  mean  time  I  observe  that  they  are  by  men  of  differing  persua* 
sions  used  to  contrary  purposes,  clome  there  are  that  suppose  it  to 
be  in  the  power  of  men  to  appoint  new  instances  and  manners  of 
religion,  and  to  invent  distinct  matters  and  forms  of  divine  worship ; 
and  they  suppose  that  by  these  instances  they  are  warranted  to  say 
that  we  may  in  religion  do  whatsoever  by  natural  reason  we  are 
prompted  to;  for  Abel,  and  Cain,  and  Enoch,  did  their  services 
upon  no  other  account.  Others  that  suspect  eveiy  thing  to  be 
superstitious  that  is  uncommanded,  and  believe  all  sorts  of  will- 
worship  to  be  criminal,  say  that  if  Abel  did  this  wholly  by  his 

*  Mnlti  commenUriomm  et  contro-  Enoch  natus  esset  bominet  profimaase 
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SSL  .^t^  JtT  i?^.ffio  n^^Zm  ^"^  "°^i  htnedictL  Abenezra  autem  et 
factum  recenietur,  est  mstitutio  noTOrum      a  v-,u--o^i  .s-«-vi:«:«««w%  i.««i»w.  -    i>^ 

eolote  Uuenmt  At  notan/um  e.t  in  ™"  """"'"  ™»«"»"«°»=  cceperuntwal. 
I»n.mT,rbon.i.«»uniMle«ecertum  ^ZT^I'^t^JT^'^^^'J^  "^ 
quod  .d  h«.e  rem  posdt  pertinere.  N«n      "TfLS    rif^.  .tlS^S"^,^^^ 

ST:  ^n.n^iTr'.o'?.^;         •  '^  l-^  [P-  *"  B.] 
bone  locum  quasi  scnsua  esset,  tune  cum 
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natural  reason  and  religion,  then  this  religion  bein^  by  the  law  of 
nature  was  also  a  command  of  Gk>d;  so  that  still  it  was  done  by 
the  force  of  a  law,  for  a  law  of  nature  being  a  law  of  God,  what- 
soever is  done  by  that  is  necessary,  not  will-worship,  or  an  act 
of  choice  and  a  voluntary  reli^on. 

§  28.  Now  these  men  divide  the  truth  between  them.  For  it  is 
not  true  that  whatsoever  is  taught  us  by  natural  reason  is  bound 
upon  us  by  a  natural  law :  which  proposition  although  I  have  already 
proved  competently,  yet  I  shall  not  omit  to  add  some  things  here  to 
the  illustration  of  it,  as  being  very  material  to  the  present  qnestiou 
and  rule  of  conscience.  Socinus  the  lawyer  afiBrmed  reason  to  be 
the  natural  law,  by  which  men  are  inclined  first,  and  then  deter* 
mined  to  that  which  is  agreeable  to  reason*  But  this  cannot  be 
true,  lest  we  should  be  constrained  to  affirm  that  Gk>d  hath  left  the 
government  of  the  world  to  an  uncertain  and  imperfect  guide ;  for 
nothing  so  differs  as  the  reasonings  of  men,  and  a  man  may  do 
according  to  his  reason,  and  yet  do  very  ill.  Sicul  omnia  cMarcedi 
opus  est  cUharam  jnUsare,  periti  vero  ac  probe  docti  recie  jnUsare; 
sie  hominis  cujuseunque  est  agere  cum  rationed  jprobi  vero  hominis 
est  reete  cum  raiione  qperari;  so  Aristotle':  'it  is  the  work  of 
every  musician  to  play  upon  his  instrument;  but  to  play  well 
requires  art  and  skill:  so  eveiv  man  does  according  to  reason; 
but  to  do  righteous  things,  and  according  to  right  reason,  must 
suppose  a  wise  and  a  good  man.'  The  consequent  of  this  is,  that 
reason  is  not  the  natural  law,  but  reason  when  it  is  rightly  taught^ 
well  ordered,  truly  instructed,  perfectly  commanded ;  the  law  is  it 
that  binds  us  to  operate  accoroing  to  right  reason,  and  commands 
us  we  should  not  decline  from  it.  He  that  does  according  to  the 
natural  law,  or  the  law  of  God,  does  not,  cannot  do  amiss :  but 
when  reason  alone  is  his  warrant  and  his  guide,  he  shall  not  always 
find  out  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  And  it  will  be  to  no  purpose 
to  say  that  not  eveiy  man's  reason,  but  right  reason  shall  be  the 
law.  For  every  man  thinks  his  own  reason  right,  and  whole  nations 
differ  in  the  assignation  and  opinions  of  rieht  reason;  and  who  shall 
be  judge  of  all  but  God?  and  He  that  is  the  judge  must  also  be  the 
lawgiver,  else  it  will  be  a  sad  story  for  us  to  come  under  His  judg* 
ment,  by  whose  laws  and  measures  we  were  not  wholly  directed* 
If  God  had  commanded  the  priest's  pectoral  to  be  set  with  rubies, 
and  had  siven  no  instrument  of  discerning  His  meaning  but  our 
eyes,  a  red  crystal  or  stained. glass  would  have  passed  instead  of 
rubies :  but  by  other  measures  than  by  seeing  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  precious  stone  from  a  bright  counterfeit.  As  our  eyes  are 
to  the  distinction  of  visible  objects,  so  is  our  reason  to  spiritual, 
the  instrument  of  judging,  but  not  alone :  but  as  reason  helps  our 
eyes,  so  does  revdation  inform  our  reason;  and  we  have  no  law 
till  by  revelation  or  some  specific  communication  of  His  pleasure 

'  [Kthic.  Kic,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  109&] 
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God  hath  dedaied  and  made  a  law.  Now  all  the  law  of  God 
which  we  call  natural  is  reason,  that  is,  so  agreeable  to  natural  and 
congenite  reason,  that  the  law  is  in  the  matter  of  it  written  in  our 
hearts  before  it  is  made  to  be  a  laws.  Lex  est  natura  vis, .  .  ratio 
pmdetUis,  jwris  atque  injuria  regtda,  so  Qoero,  lii,  i.  de  Ug.^  But 
though  all  the  law  of  nature  be  reason,  yet  whatsoever  is  reason  is 
not  presently  a  law  of  nature.  And  therefore  that  I  may  return  to 
the  mstances  we  are  discoursing  of,  it  follows  not  that  although 
Abel,  and  Gain,  and  Enoch,  did  do  some  actions  of  religion  by  the 
dictate  of  natmral  reason,  that  therefore  they  did  it  by  the  law  of 
nature :  for  every  good  act  that  any  man  can  do  is  agreeable  to 
right  reason,  but  every  act  we  do  is  not  bj  a  law,  as  appears  in  all 
the  instances  I  have  given  in  the  explication  and  commentaries  on 
these  two  last  rules.  Secondly,  on  the  other  side  it  is  not  true 
that  we  may  do  it  in  reUgion  whatsoever  we  are  prompted  to  by 
natural  reason.  For  although  natural  reason  teaches  us  that  God 
is  to  be  loved,  and  God  is  to  be  worshipped ;  that  is,  it  tells  us  He 
is  our  supreme,  we  His  creatujes  and  His  servants;  we  had  our 
being  from  Him,  and  we  stiU  depend  upon  Him,  and  He  is  the 
end  of  all  who  is  the  beginning  of  all,  and  therefore  whatsoever 
came  from  Him  must  also  tend  to  Him ;  and  whosoever  made  every 
thing  must  needs  make  every  thing  for  Himself,  for  He  being  the 
fountain  of  perfection,  nothing  could  be  good  but  what  is  from,  and 
for,  and  by,  and  to  that  fountain,  and  therefore  that  every  thing 
must  in  its  way  honour,  and  serve,  and  glorify  Him;  now  I  say, 
although  all  this  is  taught  us  bv  natural  reason,  by  this  reason 
we  are  taught  that  God  must  oe  worshipped,  yet  that  cannot 
tell  us  how  God  will  be  worshipped.  Natural  reason  can  tell  us 
what  is  our  obligation,  because  it  can  discourse  of  our  nature 
and  production,  our  relation  and  minority;  but  natural  reason 
cannot  tell  us  by  what  instances  God  wiU  be  pleased  with  us,  or 
prevailed  with  to  do  us  new  benefits;  because  no  natural  reason 

*  Lex  Dei  mentein  noetram  ineendeDt,  tenet  tentnm  ad  delendam  Tim  irrationa- 

eaxn  ad  le  peztrahit,  conacientiaiiiqiie  DOB-  lem.    Hoc  dixit  imperfecte,  quia  ratio 

tram  Tellicat  qus  et  ipsa  mentis  nostra  naturalis  tantum  est  materia  legis  natu- 

lex  dicitnr. — l5amasoen.  lib.  iv.  ca^  22.  de  ralis.  Rectius  autem  S.  Augastinus,  1.  li. 

fide  orthodoxiL  [torn.  i.  pu  292.  C. j    Ubi  de  seimone  Domini  in  monte,  [vide  capu 

CUebtoYsna  aic  exponit,  Lex  mentis  nos*  t.  tom.  liL  part  2.  col.  201.]  nullam  ani- 

trae  est  ipsa  natnralia  ratio  Dei  legem  ba-  mam  esse  quae  ratiociuari  possit,  in  cujus 

bens  sibi  inditam,  impressamqne  et  insi-  conscientia   non   loqnator  Deus  :    quis 

tam,  qua  bomm  a  malo  interne  Inmine  enim  legem  naturalem  in  cordibus  homi- 

dijndicamns.  S.  Hieronymna  epist  cU.  nam  sciibit  nisi  Deus  %  hoc  sciL  innuens 

ad  AlgasL  q.  S.  [tom.  iT.  part  1.  coL  200,  non  rationem  solam,  sed  Deum  loquen- 

•  1.]  bane  legem  appellat  legem  inteUigen-  tem  ex  principiis  nostra  rationis  sanxisse 

tia,quamignoxatpneiitia,nescitiniantia,  legem.    Idem  dixit  explicatius,  I.  xxii 

tunc  autem  Tenit  et  prccipit,  quando  in-  contr.  Faustum,  c.  27.  [tom.  viii.  coL  37S. 


cipit  intelligentia.  B.  Maximusi  [de  vir-      F.]  legem  atemam  esse  divinam  ratio- 
'^te  et  vibo,]  oentur.  ▼.  c.    18.  [max.     ne '  -^i— *-* js • — i — 

bi  Tet  patr.,  tom.  xii  p*  472  E.]  Lex     eo 

taxm  est  ratio  naturalis,  qua  captiTum 
IX.  Qq 


tute  et  Tibo,]  oentur.  ▼.  c.  18.  [max.  nem  Tel  voluntatem  ordinem  naturalem 
bibi  Tet  patr.,  tom.  xii  p>  472  E.]  Lex  eonsenrarijubentem,peTturbariTetantem. 
natora  est  ratio  naturalis,  qua  captiTum         ^  [cap.  6.  §  19.] 
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can  inform  us  of  the  will  of  Ood,  till  Himself  hath  dedared  that 
will.  Natural  reason  tells  us  we  are  to  obey  Ood;  but  natural 
reason  cannot  tell  us  in  what  positive  commandments  God  will  be 
obeyed,  till  He  declares  what  He  will  command  us  to  do  and 
observe.  So  though  by  nature  we  are  taught  that  we  must  wor- 
ship Ood;  yet  by  what  significations  of  duty,  and  by  what  actions  of 
religion  this  is  to  be  done,  depends  upon  such  a  cause  as  nothing 
but  itself  can  manifest  and  publish. 

§  29.  And  this  is  apparent  in  the  religion  of  the  old  world,  the 
religion  of  sacrifices  and  consumptive  oblations ;  which  it  is  certain 
themselves  did  not  choose  by  natural  reason,  but  they  were  taught 
and  enjoined  by  God :  for  that  it  is  no  part  of  a  natural  religion  to 
kiU  beasts,  and  offer  to  God  wine  and  fat,  is  evident  by  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves,  the  cause  of  their  institution,  and  the  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  the  evidence  that  they  came  in  by  positive  oonsti« 
tution.  For  blood  was  anciently  the  sanction  of  laws  and  covenants  ; 
Sanctio  a  sanguine  say  the  grammarians*;  because  the  sanction  or 
establishment  of  laws  was  it  which  bound  the  life  of  man  to  the  law, 
and  therefore  when  the  law  was  broken,  the  life  or  the  blood  was  for- 
feited: but  then  as  in  covenants,  in  which  sometimes  the  wilder 
people  did  drink  blood,  the  gentler  and  more  civil  did  drink  wine, 
the  blood  of  the  ^pe ;  so  in  the  forfeiture  of  laws  they  also  gave  the 
blood  of  beasts  in  exchange  for  their  own.  Now  that  this  was  less 
than  what  was  due  is  certain,  and  therefore  it  must  suppose  remis- 
sion and  grace,  a  favourable  and  a  gracious  acceptation ;  which  be- 
cause it  is  voluntary  and  arbitrary  in  God,  less  than  His  due,  and 
more  than  our  merit,  no  natural  reason  can  teach  us  to  appease  Qod 
with  sacrifices.  It  is  indeed  agreeable  to  reason  that  blood  should 
be  poured  forth,  when  the  life  is  to  be  paid,  because  the  blood  is  the 
life;  but  that  one  life  should  redeem  another,  that  the  blood  of  a 
beast  should  be  taken  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  a  man,  that  no 
reason  naturally  can  teach  us.  Ego  vera  deatinavi  eum  vobis  in 
altari  ad  expiaiionemfaciendam  pro  animis  veatris;  nam  sanguis  est 
gui  pro  anima  eaynationem /acii,  said  God  by  Mosesi :  'the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  eiven  it  to  you  upon  the  altar 
to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls,  lor  it  is  the  olood  that  maketh 
an  atonement  for  the  soul :'  according  to  which  are  those  words  of 
S.  Paul^,  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;''  mean« 
ing  that  in  the  law  all  expiation  of  sins  was  by  sacrifices,  to  which 
Christ  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  put  a  period.  But  all  this  reUgion 
of  sacrifices,  was  (I  say)  by  Gh>d's  appomtment;  £jgo  vero  deslinavi, 
so  said  God,  'I  have  designed'  or  decreed  it :  but  that  this  was  no 
part  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  of  prime  essential  reason  appears  in  this, 
a)  Because  Gk>d  confined  it  among  the  Jews  to  the  family  of  Aaron, 
and  that  only  in  the  land  of  their  own  inheritance,  the  land  of  pro- 

«  [Seiriui  in  ^neid.  xiL  200.]  i  [Levit  xvii.  11.]         »  [HeK  ix.  22,] 
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niise ;  which  conld  no  more  be  done  in  a  natural  religion  than  the 
sun  can  be  confined  to  a  village  chapel.  /3)  Because  God  did  ex* 
press  oftentimes  that  He  took  no  delight  in  sacrifices  of  beasts;  as 
appears  in  Psal.  xl.  and  Psal.  L  and  Psal.  li.  Isai.  i.  Jerem.  vii. 
Hosea  vi.  Micah  vi.  y)  fiecanse  He  tells  us  in  opposition  to  sacrifices 
and  external  rites^  what  that  is  which  is  the  natural  and  essential 
religion  in  which  He  does  delight;  the  'sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,'  'a broken  and  a  contrite  heart;'  that  we  should  'walk 
in  the  way  He  hath  appointed;'  that  we  should  'do  justice  and 
judgment,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God:'  He  desires  'mercy 
and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt- 
offerings.'  6)  Because  Gabriel  the  archangel  foretold  that  the 
Messias  should  make  the  daily  sacrifice  to  ceased  c)  Because  for 
above  sixteen  hundred  years  God  hath  suffered  that  nation  to  whom 
He  gave  the  kw  of  sacrifices  to  be  without  temple,  or  priest,  or 
altar,  and  therefore  without  sacrifice. 

§  SO.  But  then  if  we  enquire  why  God  gave  the  law  of  sacrifices, 
and  was  so  long  pleased  with  it,  the  reasons  are  evident  and  con- 
fessed, a)  Sacrifices  were  types  of  that  great  oblation  which  was 
made  upon  &e  altar  of  the  cross.  P)  It  was  an  expiation  which 
was  next  in  kind  to  the  real  forfeiture  of  our  own  lives:  it  was 
blood  for  blood,  a  life  for  a  life,  a  less  for  a  ^ater;  it  was  that 
which  might  make  us  confess  God's  severity  against  sin,  though  not 
feel  it;  it  was  enough  to  make  us  hate  the  sin,  but  not  to  sink 
under  it ;  it  was  sufficient  for  a  fine,  but  so  as  to  preserve  the  stake™ ; 
it  was  a  manuductiou  to  the  great  sacrifice,  but  suppletoiy  of  the 
great  loss  and  forfeiture;  it  was  enough  to  glorify  G<xi,  and  by  it  to 
save  ourselves ;  it  was  insufficient  in  itself,  but  accepted  in  the  great 
sacrifice;  it  was  enough  in  shadow,  when  the  substance  was  so  cer- 
tainly to  succeed,  y)  It  was  given  the  Jews  iv^s  vicCc^Mcvoi,  koI  ivi 
Tov  icXoiov  dyx6iJL€vot,  rrjs  vokvOiov  vXdvfis  ^xorda-iv,  as  the  author 
of  the  apostolical  constitutions °  affirms,  'that  being  loaden  with  the 
expense  d  sacrifices  to  one  God,  thev  might  not  be  greedy  upon  the 
same  terms  to  run  after  many :'  and  thererore  the  same  author  affirms, 
'  bcdFore  their  golden  calf  and  other  idolatries,  sacrifices  were  not  coul- 
manded  to  the  Jews,  but  persuaded  only^  recommended,  and  left 
unto  their  liberty.  By  which  we  are  at  last  brought  to  this  truth,  that 
it  was  taught  bv  God  to  Adam,  and  by  him  taught  to  his  posterity, 
that  they  should  in  their  several  manners  worship  God  by  giving  to 
Him  something  of  all  that  He  had  given  us,  and  therefore  something 
of  our  time,  and  something  of  our  goods :  and  as  that  was  to  be  spent 
in  praises  and  celebration  of  His  name,  so  these  were  to  be  given  in 
consumptive  offerings;  but  the  manner  and  the  measure  was  left  to 
choice,  and  taught  by  superadded  reasons  and  positive  laws:  and  in 
this  sense  are  those  woros  to  be  understood  which  above  I  cited  out 

»  [Dan.  ix.  27.]  "  [Compare  toI.  Tii.  p.  1S9.] 

■  [lib.  vL  cap.  20.  [p.  853.] 
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of  Justin  Martyr  and  S.  Chiysoetom^^.  To  this  purpose  Aquinas  dtes 
the  gloss  upon  the  second  of  the  Golossians,  saying,  Akte  tempuM 
leffis  jiUitos  per  interiorem  instinetum  inatruchsfuisse  de  modo  eolettdi 
DeufHj  quM  alii  sequebanhir;  pastmodum  vero  exkrioribm  pracepHa 
circa  hoc  homines  jitisse  instrucios,  quapraierire  pesHferum  eH :  *  be- 
fore the  law  the  righteous  had  a  certain  instinct  by  which  Ulcj  were 
taught  how  to  worship  Gk)d,  to  wit  in  the  actions  of  internal  religion  ; 
but  afterwards  they  were  instructed  by  outward  jprecepts :'  that  is^ 
the  natural  religion  con^sting  m  prayers  and  praises,  in  submitting 
our  understandings  and  subjecting  our  wills,  in  these  things  the  wise 
patriarchs  were  instructed  by  right  reason  and  the  natural  duty  of  men 
to  God :  but  as  for  all  external  reh'gions,  in  these  things  they  had  a 
teacher  and  a  guide ;  of  these  things  they  were  to  do  nothing  of  their 
own  heads.  In  whatsoever  is  from  within  there  can  be  no  will-wor- 
ship, for  all  that  the  soul  can  do  is  God's  right;  and  no  act  of  faith 
or  nope  in  God,  no  charily,  no  degree  of  charity,  or  confidence,  or 
desire  US  please  Him  can  w  superstitious.  But  oecause  in  outward 
actions  there  may  be  undecent  expressions  or  unapt  ministries,  or 
instances  not  relative  to  a  law  of  God  or  a  counsel  evangelical,  there 
may  be  irregularity  and  obliquily,  or  direct  excess,  or  imprudent  ex- 
pressions :  therefore  they  needed  masters  and  teachers,  but  their  great 
teacher  was  Gk>d.  Beum  docuiese  Adam  cuUum  divinum  quo  efus 
benevolentiam  recuperaret  quam  per  peccatum  transgremonis  ofm- 
serat,  ipsumque  docuisee  Jllioe  euos  dare  Deo  decimae  et  primiUae, 
said  Hugo  de  8.  Yictore :  '  God  taught  Adam  how  to  worship  Him, 
and  by  what  means  to  recover  His  favour,  from  which  he  by  trans- 
gression fell'  (the  same  also  is  affirmed  by  S.  Athanasius') :  but  that 
which  he  adds,  that '  Adam  taught  his  children  to  give  first-fruits  and 
tenths,'  I  know  not  upon  what  authority  he  affirms  it.  Indeed  Jose- 
phus^  seems  to  say  something  against  it :  *0  Bw  h\  Ta6rri  fiaXXov 
ifbercu  ttj  Owrd^  rois  avrofu£roi9  Koi  Karh.f^a'ivyfyovoaw Tiik^pufvo^^ 
iX}C  ov  roiff  Kar  ivluoiav  infOpAvcv  irXcoi^icrai;  Karh  fiCav  irc^vjccicn, 
'God  is  not  pleased  so  much  in  oblation  of  such  things  which  the 
greediness  and  violence  of  man  forces  from  the  earth,  such  as  are 
com  and  fruits ;  but  is  more  pleased  with  that  which  comes  of  itself 
naturally  and  easily,  such  as  are  cattle  and  sheep.'  And  therefore 
he  supposes  God  rejected  Cain  and  accepted  Abel,  because  Gain 
brought  fruits  which  were  nrocured  by  labour  and  tillage ;  but  Abd 
ofier^  sheep,  which  came  by  the  easy  methods  and  pleasing  minis- 
tries of  nature.  It  is  certam  Josephus  said  not  true,  and  had  no 
warrant  for  his  affirmative :  but  that  which  his  discourse  does  morally 
intimate  is  veiy  right,  that  the  things  of  man's  invention  please  not 
God ;  but  that  which  comes  from  Him  we  must  give  Him  again,  and 
serve  Him  by  what  He  hath  given  us,  and  our  religion  must  be  of 

"  [§  27.  p.  691.1  super  illud,  *  Omnia  mihi  tradiU  sunt.' 

9  In  epia^  de  perfidia  EnaebiL  [al.      [torn.  L  p.  104.] 
de  cone.  Nia,  torn.  L  p.  212  A.]  et  libro         *  Antiq.  Jud.,  lib.  L  c.  3.  [al  2.  p.  7.1 
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each  thin^  as  oome  to  us  from  God :  it  must  be  obedience  or  com- 
pliance; it  most  be  something  of  mere  love,  or  something  of  love 
mingled  with  obedience :  it  is  certain  it  was  so  in  the  iiutance  of 


§  81.  And  this  appears  in  those  words  of  S.  Panl^  'by  faith  Abel 
offered  sacrifice/  it  was  not  therefore  done  by  choice  of  his  own 
head,  bnt  by  the  obedience  of  &ith,  which  snpposes  revelation  and 
the  command  or  dedaiation  of  the  will  of  God,    And  concerning 
this,  in  the  traditions  and  writings  of  the  easterlings  we  find  this 
story'. — ^In  the  beginning  of  maiudnd,  when  Eve  for  the  peopling 
of  the  world  was  bv  Qoa  so  blessed  in  the  production  ot  children 
that  she  alwavs  had  twins  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  and  the  twins 
were  ever  male  and  female,  that  they  might  interchangeablv  marry, 
ne  gens  sU  unins  atatiepopulus  virorum,  lest  mankind  should  expire 
in  one  generation;  Adam  being  taught  by  God  did  not  allow  the 
twins  to  marry,  obs  ^  fikv  ^cris  t^ux  rn  yci^irci  dii^prr^irc  kcu  hU- 
Ccvfc",  'whom  nature  hersdf  by  their  divided  birth  had  separated 
and  divided :'  but  appointed  that  Gain  should  marry  the  twin-sister 
of  Abel,  and  Abel  should  many  Azron  the  twin-sister  of  Gain.    But 
Gain  thought  lus  own  twin-sister  the  more  beautifol,  and  resolved  to 
marry  her :  Adam  therefore  wished  them  to  enquire  of  God  by  sacri- 
fice, which  they  did :  and  because  Cain's  sacrifice  was  rejected,  and 
his  hopes  made  void,  and  his  desire  not  consented  to,  he  killed  his 
brother  Abd;  whose  twin-sister  afterwards  fell  to  the  |X)rtion  of 
Seth,  who  had  none  of  lus  own.    Upon  tins  occasion  sacrifices  were 
first  offered.    Now  whether  God  taught  the  religion  of  it  first  to 
Adam,  or  immediately  to  Gain  and  Aoel,  yet  it  is  certain  from  the 
apostle  (upon  whom  we  may  rely,  though  upon  the  tradition  of  the 
easterlings  we  mav  not)  tliat  Abel  did  his  religion  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  and  therefore  that  manner  of  worshipping  Goa  did 
not  consist  only  in  marmers,  but  in  supernatural  mystery;  that 
is,  all  external  forms  of  wonhipping  are  no  parts  of  moral  dutv, 
but  depend  upon  divine  institution  and  divine  acceptance :  and  al- 
though any  external  rite  that  is  founded  upon  a  natural  rule  of  vir- 
tue may  be  accepted  into  religion,  when  that  virtue  is  a  law;  yet 
nothing  must  be  presented  to  Gbd  but  what  Himself  hath  chosen 
some  way  or  other.    SuperHUio  est  quando  tradUioni  kumana  reli^ 
gionis  namen  appHetUur,  said  the  gloss  in  Colosa.  u.  *  when  any  tradi- 
tion or  invention  of  man  is  called  religion,  the  proper  name  of  it  is 
superatition;'  that  is  when  any  thing  is  brought  into  religion  and  is 
itself  made  to  be  a  worahip  of  Gh)d,  it  is  a  wm-worship  in  the  crimi- 
nal sense.    Hanc  video  iapientisaimorumfiiisse  sententiam,  legem  ne- 
que  homnum  ingeniis  excogitatam,  ne^  ecitum  aliqmd  eesejwpulo' 
rum,  eed  aiemum  quiddam,  quod  unwereum  mundum  regeret,  imp^- 

4  THeb.  xi  4.]  cap^  8.1 

'  [Saiduf  Batricidet  apud  Selden.  de         "  [Pnilo,  de  leff.  spedaL,  torn,  il  p. 
jur.  nat  et  gent,  13k  iii.  eap.  2,  et  ▼.      SOS.  ed.  Maagey.J 
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randi  prohibendique  iapieiUia :  Ua  prindjoem  legem  itlam  ti  vUlmam 
mentem  e$te  dicebarU  amnia  ratume  out  eogeniii  aut  veiantis  Dei,  said 
Cicexo^ :  '  neither  the  wit  of  man  nor  the  ocmsent  of  the  people  is  a 
competent  warranty  for  an^  prime  law ;  for  law  is  an  etenial  thing, 
fit  to  govern  the  worlds  it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  commanding  or  for- 
bidding/ Season  indeed  is  the  aptness^  the  diroosition^  the  capacttj 
and  matter  of  the  eternal  law;  bnt  the  life  and  form  of  it  is  theeom- 
mand  of  God.  ''Eveir  plant  which  My  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  np*/'  Some  plants  arise  from  seed,  some 
from  slips  and  sodcers,  some  are  grafted,  and  some  inoculated,  and 
idl  these  will  grow,  and  bring  forth  pleasing  frnit;  bat  if  it  grows 
wild,  that  is,  of  its  own  accord,  the  froit  is  fit  fur  nothing,  and  the 
tree  is  fit  for  burning. 


BULE  XIV. 

THB  CHBISTIAjr  LAW  BOTH  Of  7AITH  AHD  KAVNSBS  IS  7ULLT  OOHTAHID  Of 
THE  0OLT  8CBIPTUBB8  ;  AKD  f  BOX  IHXHOB  OHLT  GAH  TUB  OOHSCmGB  EAVl 
niVm  WABJBUXT  AVD  AUIHOBITT. 

§  1.  Of  the  perfection  and  fulness  of  the  christian  law  I  have 
alr^y  ^ven  accounts ;  but  where  this  law  is  recorded,  and  that  the 
holy  scriptures  are  the  perfect  and  only  disest  of  it,  is  the  matter  of 
the  present  rule,  which  is  of  great  use  in  the  rule  of  conscience :  be- 
cause if  we  know  not  where  our  rule  is  to  be  found,  and  if  there  can 
be  several  tables  of  the  law  pretended,  our  obedience  must  be  bT 
chance  or  our  own  choice,  that  is,  it  cannot  be  obedience,  which 
must  be  Vduntarv  in  the  submission,  and  therefore  cannot  be  chaoce, 
and  it  must  be  determined  by  the  superior,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
our  own  antecedent  choice,  but  what  is  chosen  for  us. 

§  2.  That  the  hoty  scrintares  of  the  Old  and  New  testament  do 
contain  the  whole  will  and  law  of  God  is  affirmed  by  the  primitiTe 
&thers,  and  by  all  the  reformed  churches ;  that  the  scriptures  are  not 
a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  but  that  tradition  is  to  be  added 
to  make  it  a  full  repository  of  the  divine  will,  is  affirmed  by  the  church 
of  Borne.  For  the  establishing  of  the  truth  in  this  great  role  and 
directory  of  conscience,  I  shall  1)  first  shew  as  matter  of  fiict,  that 
the  church  of  God  in  all  the  fibrst  and  best  ages,  when  tradition  coold 
be  more  certain,  and  assent  to  it  might  be  more  reasonable,  did  never- 

*  Lib.  L  (le  legibui.  [cap.  4.]  Vida     478  ■44>] 
Platoa.  dial.  z.  de  legibus.  ftom.  viii.  p.         *  [Matt.  xv.  13.] 
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thfiless  take  the  holy  scriptares  for  their  only  role  of  faith  and  man- 
ners. 2)  Next,  I  sliall  shew  what  use  there  was  of  traditions.  S)  That 
the  topic  of  traditions,  after  the  consignation  of  the  canon  of  scripture, 
was  not  only  of  Uttle  use  in  any  thing,  but  false  in  many  things,  and 
therefore  unsafe  in  all  questions;  and  as  the  world  grew  older,  tra- 
ditions grew  more  uncertain,  and  the  argument  from  taidition  was  in- 
tolerably worse. 

§  S.  1)  That  the  first  ages  of  the  church  did  appeal  to  scripture 
in  all  th^  questions,  I  appeal  to  these  testimonies.  S.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria'  hath  these  excellent  words,  Ov  yhp  iirk&s  ivo^cuvofi^- 
V019  iofBpAitOKs  ir/MNT^OifACi',  oXi  KoL  iarraTTOiPalvecrdai  iir  Xaifs  ((tariv* 
€t  V  oifK  ipK€i  yAvov  hrnXm  €lv€iv  to  b6(av,  iX\a  TturrdtracrBoi  htl  to 
k€xPh^,  ov  rifif  i(  infOpiif^v  avayMvoitxv  iMLfrrvplap,  iWa  r^  rod  Kv* 
p(ov  <^v^  Viaro6ii€0a  to  CvfoiiKvov,  i)  7raa-&v  iTrobei^ctav  ^cyyvco- 
W/Mx,  /uiXXov  ^  fi  yu6vf\  dvodcif  19  oSo-a  Tvyx.iv€C  *  it  is  not  fit  that 
we  should  simply  attend  to  the  affirmatives  of  men,  for  our  nay  may 
be  as  good  as  their  yea :  but  if  the  thing  be  matter  of  faith,  and  not 
of  opinion  only,  let  us  not  stay  for  a  t^timony  of  man,  but  confirm 
our  q^uestion  by  the  word  of  God ;  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all, 
or  is  mdeed  rather  the  only  demonstration.'  Now  that  there  may  be 
po  starting-hole  from  these  words  of  the  saint,  I  only  add  this,  that 
it  is  plain  from  the  whole  order  of  his  discourse  that  he  speaks  only 
of  the  word  of  God  written.  For  the  words  before  are  these,  'Do 
tiiey  take  away  all  demonstration,  or  do  they  affinn  that  there  is 
any?  I  suppose  they  will  grant  there  is  some;  unless  they  have 
lost  their  senses.  But  if  there  be  any  demonstration,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  make  enquiry :'  jcal  5i'  avr&v  tQv  ypaj(^&v  iKfiotvOiv€iv  dvo- 
beucrucois^  *  and  from  the  scriptures  to  learn  demonstratively.'  And 
a  little  after  he  adds,  'thej  that  employ  their  time  about  the  best 
things,  never  give  over  their  searching  after  truth,'  Ttplv  tip  ripf  iar6' 
b€i(w  im  avT&p  Xdjdaxri  rw  ypcul>&v',  'until  from  the  scriptures 
they  have  got  a  demonstration/  He  speaks  against  the  gnostics, 
who  pretended  to  secret  traditions  from  I  know  not  who :  against 
them  he  advises  Christians  jcarayv/pdo-oi  tois  ypcupais,  •  .  iiro^ei^en 
hnCnT€iv\  'to  wax  old  in  the  scriptures,'  thence  'to  seek  for  de- 
monstrations,' and  by  that  rule  to  frame  our  lives. 

§  4.  S.  Basil^  in  his  Ethics,  definiL  26,  Act  iroi;  prjim  fl  irpayfia 
vioTovcrOai  ip  iiapTvpCq.  Tfjs  OfOTrveitrroo  ypcupfjs,  els  vkqpoi^piav 
lihf  Twp  iyoB&Vt  ivrpoisiiv  5^  t£v  vopripQp, '  whatsoever  is  done  or 
said  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  divinely-inspired 
scripture ;  both  for  the  full  pei^uasion  of  the  good,  as  also  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  evil :'  trap  firjpia  ^  irpaypiaj  that  is, '  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  fedth  and  manners,'  not  every  indifierent  thing,  but 
evezy  thing  of  duty ;  not  every  thing  of  a  man,  but  every  thing  of  a 

■  Clem.  Aleic  itromat,  lib.  viL  [cap.         ■  [cap.  16.  p.  S89.] 
IS.  ^  891.]  •  Tp.  896.] 

'  [cap.  15.  p.  888.]  ^  [torn.  ii.  p.  266  B.] 
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Christian ;  not  things  of  natural  life,  but  of  the  snpemataral.  Which 
sense  of  his  words  dearly  exdades  the  neoessitj  of  tradition,  and  yet 
intends  not  to  exclude  either  liberty,  or  human  laws,  or  the  conduct 
of  prudence. 

§  5.  To  the  like  4>nrpose  is  that  of  Origen^ :  Ddemui  ergo  ad 
testimonium  verbamm  qua  proferimue  in  doetrinag  prqferre  eeneum 
ecriptura,  quasi  caufirmantem  quern  ea^MmimMs  eeneum;  *we  ou^t 
to  Diing  scripture  lor  the  confirmation  of  our  exposition:'  which 
words  of  his  are  very  considerable  to  those  who  ue  earnest  for  our 
admittance  of  traditive  interpretation  of  scriptures.  Concerning  which 
in  passing  by  (because  it  wUl  be  nothing  to  the  main  enquiry,  which 
is  not  how  scripture  is  to  be  understood,  but  whether  being  rightly 
understood  it  be  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  manners)  I  shall  give 
this  account :  that  besides  there  are  (I  mean  in  matters  of  fieith,  not 
in  matters  ritual  and  of  govemment)  no  such  traditive  commen- 
taries; there  being  no  greater  variety  and  difference  amongst  the 
ancient  and  modem  writers  commonly  and  respectively  in  any  thing 
than  in  their  expositions  of  scripture;  no  where  so  great  liber^, 
no  where  so  little  agreement;  besides  this,  I  say,  that  they  are  m 
commentaries  of  scripture  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  single  per- 
sons, because  there  was  no  public  authentic  commentaiy  any  whoB, 
no  assemblies  in  order  to  any  such  expositions,  no  tradition  pretended 
for  the  sense  of  controvertea  places ;  but  they  used  right  reason,  the 
analogy  of  faith,  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  notice  of  the  originala^ 
and  so  they  expounded  certainly  or  probably  according  as  it  hap- 
pened, according  to  that  of  8.  Athanasius^,  Sunt  vera  etiam  mulii 
sanctorum  magistronim  liM,  in  quos  si  quis  incurrat  assequetur  quo^ 
dammddo  scripturarum  interpretaiionem ;  'there  are  many  books  of 
the  holy  doctors,  upon  which  if  one  chance  to  light,  he  may  in  some 
measure  attain  to. the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures/  iBut  when 
they  (according  to  Origen's  way  here  described)  confirmed  an  expo- 
sition of  one  place  by  the  doctrine  of  another,  then  and  then  only 
they  thought  they  had  the  dirddet^i;  ypo^ifcr^,  'the  scripture-demon- 
stration,' and  a  matter  of  fedth  and  of  necessary  belief:  and  that  this 
was  the  duty  of  the  christian  doctors,  Or^n*  does  expressly  affirm ; 
*  Afterwards  as  Paul's  custom  is  he  would  verify  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures what  he  had  said ;  so  also  giving  an  example  to  the  doctorb  of 
the  church,  that  what  they  speak  to  the  peoj^le  should  not  be  of  their 
own  sense,  but  confirmed  oy  divine  testimomes.  For  if  he,  such  and 
so  great  an  apostle,  did  not  suppose  his  own  authority  sufficient  war- 
rant to  his  sayings,  unless  he  mak^  it  appear  that  what  he  says  is 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  how  much  more  ought  we  little 
ones  observe  this,  that  we  ao  not  bring  forth  ours,  but  the  sentences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;'  vis.  from  scripture,  for  that  was  the  practice  of 
8.  Paul,  whom  he  in  this  place  for  that  very  thing  propounds  as  imit- 

'  In  Matt  [tract  xxiii.  torn.  iu.  p.         '  Orat  contra  sentes.  [torn.  i.  p.  1  B.] 
842  D.]  "In  Rom.  iii.  [Tib.  iu.  torn.  iv.  p.  50f  C.  ] 
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able.  And  in  punaance  of  this  example  and  advice^  S.  Cyril' expresses 
himself  perfectly,  /ai^  rah  iyMis  e&peawkoyUu^  vp6(r€X!^,  *  attend  not  to 
my  inventions,  for  you  may  possibly  be  decerned ;  but  trost  no  words/ 
ihv  liij  yABjf9  U  rwv  O^lmv  yp€ul>&v,  'unless  thou  dost  learn  it  from 
the  divine  scriptores/  And  more  folly  yet  he  speaks  in  another 
place';  speaking  of  faith  in  the  holy  Tnnity,  he  advises  them  to  're- 
tain that  seal  in  their  mind,  which  oy  hem  or  summaries  is  already 
lightly  expounded  to  you,  but  if  God  grant,  shall  according  to  my 
strength  be  demonstrated  to  you  by  scripture/     Ac?  yhp  v€pi  r&v 

iropadAoa^oi  ypcuff&ir  *  for  it  behoves  us  not  to  deliver  so  much  as  the 
least  thing  of  the  holy  mysteries  of  faith  without  the  divine  scriptures, 
not  to  be  moved  with  probable  discourses :  neither  give  credit  to 
me  speaking,  unless  what  is  qpoken  be  demonstratea  by  the  holy 
scriptures :'  if  frtarripla  yhp  aSrq  ttjs  irtorctt^  fjfi&v  (Ak  ii  ci^pcirioXo- 
y(as,  JUX'  ii  dirodf^a>s  t&v  0€Uav  ivrX  ypwpmv,  'for  that  is  the 
security  of  our  fieith  which  is  derived  not  from  witty  inventions,  but 
from  the  demonstration  of  divine  scriptures/  Omne  guod  loguimur 
debemus  qffirmare  de  aeripturis  Sanctis,  said  S.  Hierome^;  'every 
thing  that  we  speak  we  must  prove  it  from  the  holy  scriptures  /  not 
eveiy  thing  absolutely,  but  every  thing  of  reliffion,  every  thing  of 
faith  and  maimers :  and  if  all  this  be  not  in  the  scriptures,  it  can 
have  no  just  authority.  Hoe,  quia  de  seripiurie  non  habet  auetari- 
tatem,  eadem  facUUate  eontemnUwr  qua pr(i>aiur^ ;  'if  it  have  not  its 
warrant  from  scripture,  it  mqr  with  as  much  ease  be  despised  as  it 
was  offered/  Where  though  o.  Hierome  speaks  of  a  particular  ques- 
tion, viz.  whether  Zecharias  the  son  of  Barachias  wexe  the  fftther  of 
John  the  baptist;  yet  it  could  not  have  been  applied  to  this  parti- 
cular if  it  had  not  been  true  in  the  general,  that  every  thing  of  re- 
ligion may  be  rejected  that  is  not  proved  from  scripture.  But  this  is 
expressly  afiBrmed  by  S.Ghrysostom'^;  Nam  si  quid  dieihtr  absque 
seriptura,  auditorum  cogiiatio  elaudieai,  ^e.,  'if  any  thing  be  spoken 
without  scripture  the  thought  of  the  nearers  is  lame;  sometimes 
inclining  to  assent,  sometimes  dedining;  sometimes  rejecting  the 
opinion  as  frivolous,  sometimes  receiving  it  as  probable :  but  when 
a  testimony  of  the  divine  voice  proceeds  from  scripture,  it  confirms 
the  speech  of  him  that  speaks,  and  the  mind  of  him  that  hears/ 
And  u^n  this  account  it  was.S.  Qyril  of  Alexandria^,  being  to  dis- 
pute with  Theodoret  concerning  some  mysterious  questions  of  re- 
ligion, refused  to  confer  but  from  the  fountains  of  scripture.  'It 
became  him/  sajs  he, '  being  exercised  in  scriptures,  since  his  desire 
was  to  confer  with  me  about  divine  mysteries,  to  speak  with  us  only 

'  S.  CyiiL  Hierotol,  catech.  xii  ilia-  eol  118.] 

minatonim.  [f  5.  p.  165  B.1  ^  Homil.  in  PiaL  xer.  [torn.  ▼.  p. 

f  Catecb.  ir.  Ulumiiiat  [f  17.  p.  60  636  B.l 

A.]  ^  Ad  Euoptiiiin.  Tpro  xii  capp.  adders. 

^  [In  PsaL  xcviii  torn.  u.  ool.  584.]  Theod.,  torn.  yL  p.  SOS.] 

*'  Idem  in  Matt.  zxiiL  [torn.  ir.  part  i  • 
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out  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  so  to  frame  his  discourse  as  becomes 
holy  things/  And  I  should  wonder  if  Theodoret"^  should  do  oiber- 
wise:  for  he  himself  brings  in  the  orthodox  Christian  saying  to  Era- 
nistes,  Mif  fioi  koyioiiovi  koL  ovkKoyiarfiohs  iufOfHoirlvw  7rpo<nviy^ 
Kjis,  ^i^  yhp  ii6inf  irc^o/xoi  if  BtCq,  ypa<pi^, '  tell  not  me  of  your  logisms 
and  syllogisms,  I  rely  upon  scripture  alone*/  in  which  short  sen- 
tence ne  makes  provision  against  all  devices  of  man's  inventing;  but 
he  establishes  a  remedy  and  an  affirmative  that  is  equally  strong 
against  all  pretension  (tf  traditions  besides  scripture,  by  saying  that 
scripture  alone  is  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  the  argument  of  his 
persuasion  in  matters  of  religion.  But  S.  Austin''  establishes  the 
same  sufficient  and  only  rule  of  scripture,  and  by  way  of  instance  ex- 
cludes the  authority  of  councils.  Sed  nunc  f^ee  ego  Meanum  nee  im 
debea  Jriminense  ianquam  pnBfudieaiunu  prtferre  eancUium.  Ne-^ 
que  ego  kujus  aueiorUate  neque  tu  illiue  detinerie:  ecripturarum 
a/uctorUatibm,  nan  quorumewnque  propriie,  eed  utrieque  eomsmtniiue 
teetibue,  res  eum  re,  causa  cum  causa,  ratio  cum  ratione  concerted  j 
'I  ought  not  to  urge  the  Nicene  council,  nor  you  that  of  Ariminum, 
as  prejudging  the  question  on  either  side ;  but  let  the  causes  be  con- 
fronted, argument  against  argument,  matter  against  matter,  thing 
against  thing  by  the  authorities  of  scripture,  which  are  the  witnesses 
common  to  us  both/  By  which  words  if  8.  Austin's  affirmative  can 
prevail,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  ought  to  be  pretended  for  argument 
but  scripture  in  matters  of  reUgion.  For  if  a  general  council,  which 
is  the  best  witness  of  tradition,  the  best  expounder  of  scripture,  the 
best  determiner  of  a  Question,  is  not  a  competent  measure  of  deter- 
mination, then  certainly  nothins  else  can  pretend  to  it,  nothing  but 
scriptiue.  And  if  it  ba  replied  that  this  is  only  affirmed  by  Iwn  in 
case  that  two  councils  are  or  seem  contrary :  I  answer  that  if  councils 
can  be  or  seem  contrary,  so  that  wise  and  ^ood  men  cannot  compe- 
tently insist  upon  their  testimony,  it  is  certain  a  man  may  be  deceived^ 
or  cannot  justly  be  determined  by  any  topic  but  the  words  and  conse- 
quences of  scripture ;  and  if  this  be  the  only  probation,  then  it  is  suffi- 
cient, thaf  s  certain.  But  that  will  be  a  distinct  consideration.  In 
the  mean  time  that  which  I  intend  to  persuade  by  these  testimonies, 
is,  that  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church  did  in  all  their  mysterious 
enquiries  of  religion,  in  all  matters  of  fiuth  and  manners,  admit  no 
argument  but  what  was  derived  from  scripture^ 

§  6.  2)  Next  to  this  and  like  it  is  that  the  primitive  doctors  did 

*  Dialog,  i.  cap.  6.  [torn.  !▼.  p.  18.]  utraque  parte  dari  non  possunt,  quia 

"  Coptra  Maximum,  lib.  ii  cap.  14.  atudiis  Veritas  impeditur.    Defi>riiqu«- 

[tom.  viiL  col.  704  F.]  rendus  est  judex :  si  paganui,  non  po« 

"  Yob  dicitis.  Licet ;  nos  dicimns,  Non  test  Christiana  noese  secreta;  si  Juda?na, 

licet    Inter  licet  ▼asttum,  et  non  licet  inimicus  est  christian!  baptismatiSk  Ergo 

nostmm,  nutant  et  remigant  animse  po-  in  terris  de  bac  re  nullum  potent  reperiri 

pulomm.    Nemo  vobis  credat,  nemo  no-  judicium :  de  ccelo  qusrendus  est  judex* 

bis;  omnes  contentiosl  homines  sumns:  Sed  ut  quid  pulsamus  ad  cceluro,  cum 

quferendi  sunt  judioea;  si  christiani,  de  habeamus  hie  inevangeltotestamentum? 
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confate  all  heresies  £rom  scripture ;  which  could  no  way  be  done,  but 
that  because  rectum  est  index  aui  et  oMiqui, '  that  which  is  straight 
will  demonstrate  its  own  straightness  and  the  crookedness  of  that 
which  is  crooked/  Scripture  must  be  a  rule  of  all  religion  and  all 
fSrith,  and  therefore  sufficient  to  reprove  all  vice  and  every  heresy. 
So  Tertulliani^  discourses,  Au^er  AareticU  qua  cum  ethnicis  tapmU, 
Mt  de  eeripturU  aoUe  qnaatumea  suae  eiHani,  'take  from  heretics 
their  ethnic  learning,  tofit  they  mav  dispute  their  questions  out  of 
scripture  only/  To  this  purpose  Origen^  brings  in  the  precedent 
of  our  blessed  Lord  from  scriptures  confuting  the  heresy  of  the 
sadducees  about  the  resurrection.  As  Christ  did,  siefaciaU  et  ChrUti 
imitatorea  exemplie  9ori§fturarum,  quibue  opwtet  eeeundum  aanam  doc* 
tfimam  omnem  voeem  obtmUeeeere  PAaraonie,  'so  will  the  followers  of 
Christ  do  by  the  examples  of  scriptures,  which  will  put  to  silence 
every  voice  of  Pharoah ;'  that  is,  every  doctrine  of  the  adversaries. 
Plainer  yet  are  those  excellent  words  of  S.  Athanasius',  speaking 
but  of  a  small  part  of  scripture,  even  so  much  as  was  suffident  to 
prove  the  articles  of  the  Nicene  creed :  *H  yhp  h  avT§  vaph  r&af 
varifxav  fcarjt  rhs  6€(as  ypcuphs  6itoXcyri$€i<ra  vCarn  abripiaif  iarrl^ 
vph^  ivarpoTtriv  ijiv  viaris  iur€fi€(as,  vpbs  (piffrcurw  hi  r^9  cicre/Sovs 
iv  X/>urr<p  vUrr^iAr  he  says, '  that  faith  which  the  fathers  confessed 
at  Nice,  according  to  the  holy  scriptures,  was  sufficient  to  reprove 
all  heretical  impietv,  and  to  establish  our  religion  or  faith  in  Christ. 
And  therefore  S.  Chrysostom'  compares  the  scriptures  to  a  door :  Av- 
tcSL  yhp  fliMs  vpotriyaviri,  r«p  ^€^,  koL  r^if  dtoyvona'Uw  ivolyoveriv... 
o£ra>9  hvoKktUi  rocff  alpcriicoi^  tr^v  €l<rohov*  'for  they  lead  us  to  Gh)d, 
and  open  to  us  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  keep  heretics  from  enter- 
ing in.'  The  metaphor  is  dogmaticd  and  plain  enough  without  a 
commentary :  the  scripture  must  be  the  port  at  which  every  article  of 
faith  must  go  forth,  and  by  which  every  neresy  can  be  k^t  from  the 
fold  of  Christ.  Qua  ignoramut  ex  ea  diecimus,  so  Tbeodoret^; 
'whatsoever  we  are  ignorant  of  we  learn  from  thence.'    NiAU  eat 

— OpUt.  lib.  T.  oontr.  Pannen.  [cap*  S.  Aliit  veio  testibiu  vel  testimoniis  quibni 

p.  81.]  aliquid  eredendum   eise  suadetur,  tibi 

Ego  solis  eis  scripturarum  Hbris  qui  credere  yd  non  credere  liceat,  &c. — Idem 

jam  eanonid    appellantar,  didlci  hnno  epist.  cxiL  [al.  czML  torn.  iL  coL  475 

timorem  honoremqne  deferre,  at  noUom  A.]    Vide  eundem  libr.  ad  Donatiatai 

eorum  aactorem  aliquid  scribendo  errasae  post  coUationem,  cap.  15.  [torn.  iz.  col. 

ftrmisaiine  credaxn :  alios  autem  ita  lego,  592  F.]   et   lib.    de    unitate   eccleais, 

nt   quantalibet    unctitate    doctrinaqua  [aL  epist  eontr.  Donatistl  oapp.  18,  9» 

poUeant,  non  ideo  Temm  putem  quia  [torn.  iz.  oolL  371>  2.]  et  lib.  ii.  de  bap^ 

ipsi  ita  sensenmt,  sed  quia  mihi  vel  per  tismo  contra  Donatistas,  cap.  8.  [torn, 

iilos  auctores    canonicos,  vel  probabili  ix.  coL  98.] 

Tatione,  quod  a  rero  non  abhorreat,  per-  '  De  resur.  camis,  cap.  8.  [p.  227^0.] 

anadeK  potuerunt^— S.  August  en.  xix.  *  Tract  zxiiL  in  Matt  [torn.  uL  p. 

ad  Hieronymum.  [al.  Izzzii  torn.  iL  coL  880  B] 

190  F.I  '  Epist  ad  Epict  [torn,  i  p.  001  A.] 

Si    divinarum    scripturarum,    earum  '  HomiL  Iviii  in  Jokan.  [aL  liz.  torn. 

sciL  qusB  canonicsB  in  ecclesxa  nomi-  Tiii.  p.  846  D.] 

nantur,  persplcua  ilrmatur  auctoritate,  *  Ad  illud  'ad  docendum,'  in  2  Tim. 

sine    ulla  dnbitatione   eredendum    est  iil  [torn,  iii  p.  691.] 
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quod nequeai  scripturU  dUsohi,  so  Theophylact" ;  'there  is  no  diffi* 
calty  but  may  be  untied  by  the  scriptures/ 

§  7.  The  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  S.  Matthew,  usually 
attributed  to  S.  Chrysostom^^  discourses  pertinently  and  extreme  fioUy 
to  this  article.  *  llien  "  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation standing  in  the  holy  place/'  that  is,  when  ye  shall  see  impious 
heresy,  which  is  the  army  of  antichris^  standing  in  the  holy  plaoes 
of  the  church,  in  that  time  ''he  which  is  in'Judea  let  him  flee  to  the 
mountains,''  that  is,  they  who  are  in  Christianity  let  them  run  to 
the  scriptures.  And  why  does  he  command  all  Christians  in  that 
time  to  run  to  the  scriptures?  Because  ever  since  heresy  did  infest 
those  churches,  there  can  be  no  proof  of  true  christianitY,  nor  any 
other  refuge  for  Christians  who  would  know  the  truth  of  faiUi,  but 
that  of  the  divine  scripture/  And  a  little  after, '  Now  bv  no  means 
can  he  that  desires  come  to  know  which  is  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
but  only  bv  the  scriptures  •  .  Our  Lord  theref(«e  knowing  that 
there  would  be  so  great  a  confusion  in  the  last  days,  commands  that 
all  Christians  who  would  be  established  in  the  truth  of  fEuth  should 
fly  to  nothing  but  to  the  scriptures/  These  words  in  some  editions 
of  the  works  of  8.  Chrysostom  are  scratched  out  by  a  Boman  hand, 
to  the  r^ret  of  some  of  his  own  partv,  and  the  sbiame  of  them  that 
suffered  it  or  are  pleased  with  it.  All  that  I  shall  say  to  the  book 
is  this,  that  it  is  very  often  urged  by  the  greatest  patrons  of  tradition 
to  serve  their  ends  in  many  other  questions,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
rejected  upon  pretence  of  not  bemg  S.  Chiysostom's ;  much  less 
upon  pretence  ttiat  it  was  written  or  interpolated  by  an  Arian;  be- 
cause the  Arians  caUed  for  scripture  in  the  use  of  the  word  SfAoovaios, 
but  for  the  thing  itself  they  offered  to  be  tried  by  tradition :  and  so 
did  the  catholics,  as  it  happened,  or  as  the  peevishness  of  their  ad- 
versaries or  the  advantages  of  the  question  did  prompt  them;  but 
the  catholics  and  the  Anans  never  did  differ  upon  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  scripture.  But  as  for  the  book,  it  is  U6er  doeUts 
minifM  jjpernendM,  says  Bellanmne^ ;  and  so  is  this  testimony,  and 
the  rather  because  it  ia  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
other  fathers. 

§  8.  So  8.  Augustine",  QnUra  insidioso9  errares  Deus  noluU  po- 
nere  fimumentum  in  scripUiru,  contra  qtuta  nullua  audet  loqui  qui 
quoauo  modo  se  vuU  videri  christianum  ;  *  against  treacherous  errors 
Ooa  would  place  our  strength  in  the  scriptures,  against  which  none 
that  would  any  way  seem  a  Christian  dares  to  speak.'  And  a  little 
after  he  adds  this  example,  'When  Christ  offered  Himself  to  Thomas 
to  be  handled,'  non  illi  suj^ecit  niri  de  scripturia  eonfirmarei  eor  cre~ 
dentium,  '  ChJiist  thought  it  not  enough  unless  out  of  the  scriptures 
He  had  confirmed  the  heart  of  the  believers :'  prospicieial  enim  no9 

•  Ibidem,  [p.  825.]  [torn.  vii.  coL  78  G.] 

*  rHom.  zlix.  torn.  tL  p.  204.1  ■  Tract  ii  in  epist.  Johan.  [torn.  iii» 
'  be  Kript  eccL  de  S.  Joh.  Cbrysost.      part.  2.  coL  886  B.  J 
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futuros,  'He  foresaw  that  we  should  come  after :  ftur  if  they  there- 
fore beUeved  because  they  held  and  handled  Him,  what  do  we  ?  Christ 
is  ascended  into  heaven,  not  to  return  but  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
that  He  may  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead :  whence  shall  we  believe 
but  by  that  by  which  He  confirmed  them  who  handled  HimP  He 
opened  unto  them  the  scriptures/  The  scriptures  therefore  are  the 
great  repository  and  the  great  security  of  faith.  They  are  also  the 
great  and  the  only  ddetery  of  heresies.  So  Justus  Ohrgilitanus*  ex- 
pounds that  of  the  Canticles  **  take  the  little  foxes/'  that  is,  convin^ 
die  iareticos,  eorumque  ver^utias  sanetarum  seripturarum  concludite 
Uitinumiia  ;  '  convince  heretics,  and  restrain  their  subtleties  and  crafits 
with  the  testimonies  of  holy  scriptures.'  And  thus  in  fact  the  fathers 
did  conclude  against  the  Gnostics,  the  Yalentinians,  the  Marcionites, 
the  Manichees,  the  Photinians,  the  Arians,  &e  Novatians,  Eutychi- 
ans,  Eunomians,  Nestorians,  Macedonians,  and  all  the  pests  of 
Christendom.  Eonpercumt  gladim.  The  word  of  God  \&  *'  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword  ^/'  and  the  magazines  of  scripture  were  the 
armories  of  the  Church. 

9.  3)  The  fiathers  did  rgect  whatsoever  was  offered  as  an  article 
faith  or  a  rule  of  manners,  that  was  not  in  or  could  not  be  proved 
from  scriptures.  So  TertulUan%  8ed  quaniam  unum  aliquod  aitiffi' 
mus  vacua  observationis,  nan  pigebit  etBtera  quo^  denolare,  ^Vna 
merito  vanitas  eaprobranda  est,  eiquidem  sine  ulkus  aut  daminiei  atU 
qpostolici  pracepti  auctoriiate  fiunt ;  Aufnemodi  enim  non  reUgiani, 
eed  superstiiwtti  deputantur,  affeciaia  et  eoaeta,  et  curiosi  poiius 
quam  rationaUe  officii  .*  '  if  you  cannot  shew  the  authority  of  a  divine 
or  apostolical  precept,  your  ofiice  is  not  religion,  but  superstition, 
not  a  reasonable  service,  but  curiosity  coaction  or  affectation.'  Pame- 
lius  supposed  these  words  to  be  very  dangerous  against  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  They  are  indeed  against  all  such  traditions  as  either 
were  mere  matters  of  fact  without  command,  or  were  postnate  to  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  of  which  nature  are  almost  all  now  in  reputation 
and  practice  amongst  the  Bomanists.  But  more  fall  yet  and  expli- 
cative of  the  former  are  those  other  words  of  TertuUian  agamst 
Hermogenes' :  'Whether  all  things  were  made  of  pre-existing  mat- 
ter, I  have  no  where  read,  let  the  school  of  Hermogenes  shew  where 
it  is  written.'  8i  non  est  seriptum,  timeat  Fa  iUud  adjidentibus  aut 
detrahenUbus  deetinaium,  '  if  it  be  not  written,  let  him  fear  the  curse 
of  them  that  add  or  detract  to  or  from  what  is  written  in  the  scrip* 
tures.'  But  S.  Basil*  is  yet  more  decretory,  ^av€ph  &irra><rt9 
vurrco);,  koI  i^c/ny^oi^Cas  KorriyopCa,  tj  iBertw  n  r&v  yrypamUviAVy  ^ 
jtrcio-cfyfiy  rmv  {xii  yeypafifUmov,  'it  is  a  manifest  defection  from  the 
faith,  and  a  conviction  of  pride,  either  to  reject  any  thing  of  what  is 
written,  or  to  introduce  any  thing  that  is  not.'    And  therefore  in 

'  [InCant ii.lS.^Maz.  UbLretpatr.,         •  De  orat,  cap.  12.  [p.  138  D.J 
torn.  ix.  a  784  CI  <  Cap.  22.  [p.  241  D.J 

^  [Hebr.  it.  12.J  •  Homil.  de  fide.  [torn.  iL  p.  224  D.J 
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pnnoance  of  tbia  great  troth  and  measure  of  cooBdenoey  he  gives 
this  rule  ^,  vav  to  iicrhs  Tijs  OtmnfeioTao  ypatfnis  ovk  iK  vUrr^ms  ^ 
ifjMpT(a  iarlv,  'whatsoever  is  without  scripture,  not  derived  firom 
thence^  is  not  of  faith,  and  therefore  is  a  an :'  and  therefore  everj 
such  thing  8.  Austin^  accorses;  Promde  she  de  CkriHo  9we  de  efU9 
eeclena,  swe  de  quaeunque  alia  re  qua  pertinei  adfidem  vUamqae 
noilram,nondieamsina8,sed,guodPaulu9  adjeeitf  nangekta  de  ado 
vob%9  annunciaverU  praterquam  quod  in  ecripiurie  legalibus  et  ewm- 
gelieii  aeeepielie,  amUhema  eU,  '  if  any  of  ns  I  will  not  say,  but  if 
any  angel  (for  that  8.  Paul  added)  shall  say  any  thing  of  Christ  or  of 
His  church,  or  of  any  other  thing  pertaining  to  faith  and  our  life, 
except  what  we  have  received  from  the  scriptures  of  the  law  and  tiie 
gospels,  let  him  be  anathema/  Scripturie  nan  loquentihue  qnU  hque- 
tur,  'if  the  scriptures  speak  not,  who  will  speak f  said  8.  Prosper \ 
'  All  things  whicn  are  delivered  to  us  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles,  we  receive  acknowledge  and  confess,  neither  do  we 
enquire  after  any  thing  else :  for  it  cannot  be  that  b»de  those  things 
which  are  divinely  spoken  by  the  divine  oracles  of  the  Old  and  New 
testament,  we  shomd  say  or  at  all  think  any  thing  of  God:'  so 
S.Cyril*.     These  fathers  speak  dogmatically,  generally,  and  per- 
emptorily :  nothing  but  what  is  in  scripture,  nothing  of  God,  nothing 
of  Christ,  nothing  of  His  church,  nothing  of  any  thing  else.     Add 
to  these,  that  by  their  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  and  sole  use  and 
necessity  of  scripture  in  matters  of  religion  they  do  exclude  by  name 
every  thing  that  pretends  against  scripture.    So  Theophilns  Alexan« 
drinus^;  J)amaniaci  epirUus  est  instinctus  sophismaia  humanarum 
mentium  sequi»  et  aliquid  extra  scripturarum  anctoriiaiem  seqni, 
'it  is  the  instinct  of  the  devil  to  foUow  the  inventions  of  men's 
minds,  and  to  follow  any  thing  without  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures.'   No  device,  no  wit,  no  argument  or  invention  of  man  is  to 
be  admitted  into  religion;  nothing  but  scriptures :  but  neither  may 
traditions  be  received     QuiS  absque  auetoriiate  et  tesUvtoniis  scrips 
furarum  quasi  traditione  apostohea  sponte  reperiunt  et  eot^mgumt^ 
percutit  qladius,  so  S.  Hierome^;  'these  things  which  they  feign 
as  if  they  were  traditions  apostolical,  the  sword  shall  smite,  if  th^ 
be  without  authority  and  testimonies  from  scripture.'      And   so 

5.  Basil  >»,  to  the  question  whether  new  converts  are  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  scriptures,  he  answers,  '  It  is  fit  that  every  one  should 
out  of  the  holy  scriptures  learn  what  is  for  his  use ;  yea  it  is  neces- 
sary,' ds  re  vkfipo^iopCaif  rris  ^eoirejScfa;,  koX  iv^p  rov  p^i  vpaa^Bur- 

'  In    ascetioifl,  reg.  Izxz.  [cap.  22.  *>  [DamouiMi  . .  «  AnetoriUtcm  pu- 

tom.  ii  p.  317  D.]  tare  diTinum.]-*  PatchaL  iL  [inteipr. 

ff  Lib.  iii.  contra  liter.  Petiliam,  cap.  Hieron.  in  max.  bibl.  ret.  patr.,  torn.  r. 

6.  [torn.  ix.  col  801  E.]  p.  860  F.] 

^  De  rocat  gentium,  [lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  *  In  Agge.  c  i.  [torn.  iii.  col.  169a] 

p.  176  P.]  "  In  regal,  bxev.,  leg.  sct.  ^tom.  ii. 

*  Lib.  de  Trinit  et  persona  ChxistL  p.  449  A.] 
[torn,  yl  p.  2  A.] 
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Orjvcu  iLvOpwrCvais  vapcMrt<nv,  *  both  for  the  full  oertainty  of  god- 
liness, and  also  that  they  may  not  be  accostomed  to  human  tradi- 
tions/ Where  it  is  observable,  he  calls  all  'human  traditions'  that 
are  not  in  scripture;  for  if  there  were  an^  divine  traditions  which 
are  not  in  scripture,  he  ought  to  have  advised  the  learning  of  them 
besides  scripture,  for  the  avoiding  of  traditions  which  are  not  divine : 
but  the  scripture  being  sufficient  for  all,  whatsoever  is  besides  it  is 
human,  and  to  be  rejected.  I  sum  up  this  particular  with  an  excel- 
lent discourse  of  the  same  saint  to  the  same  purpose.  He  asks  a 
question", '  whether  it  be  lawful  or  profitable  to  any  one  to  pennit 
himself  to  do  or  to  speak  what  himself  thinks  right,  without  the 
testimony  of  the  holy  scriptures.'  He  answers  (after  the  quotation 
of  many  places  of  scripture,)  'Who  therefore  is  so  mad,  that  of  him- 
self he  dare  so  much  as  in  thought  to  conceive  any  thing,  seeing  he 
wants  the  hohr  and  good  Spirit  for  his  ^de,  that  he  may  be  directed 
both  in  mind  in  word  and  in  action  into  the  way  of  truth,  or  that 
he  would  remain  blind  without  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst  who  is  the  sun 
of  righteousness,  &c.  f  But  because  of  those  things  which  are  dis- 
puted amongst  us  some  are  determined  by  the  commandment  of  God 
in  holy  scripture,  others  are  passed  over  in  silence ;  as  for  those 
things  which  are  written,  there  is  absolutely  no  nower  at  all  given 
to  any  one,  either  to  do  any  of  those  things  whicn  are  forbidden,  or 
to  omit  any  of  those  things  which  are  commanded :  since  our  Lord 
hath  at  once  denounced  and  said, ''  Thou  shalt  keep  the  word  which 
I  command  thee  this  da^,  thou  shalt  not  add  to  it,  nor  take  from  if 
For  a  fearful  judgment  is  exnected  and  a  burning  fire  to  devour  them 
who  dare  any  sucn  thing.  But  as  for  those  things  which  are  passed  * 
over  in  silence,  the  anostle  Paul  hath  appointed  us  a  rulc^  sayings 
''All  things  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  thin^  are  not  expedient ;  aU 
things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  do  not  eoify:''  "Let  no  man  seek 
to  please  himself,  but  every  one  another's  good."  So  that  it  is  alto- 
gether necessary  to  be  subject  to  God  according  to  His  command- 
ment.' The  sum  is  this,  nothing  is  matter  of  duty  either  in  word 
or  deed,  in  faith  or  manners,  but  what  is  written  in  the  scriptures : 
whatsoever  is  not  written  there  it  is  left  to  our  hberty,  and  we  are  to 
use  it  as  all  indifferent  things  are  to  be  used,  that  is,  with  liberty 
and  with  charity.  Now  if  concerning  sudi  things  as  these  there  be 
any  traditions,  it  matters  not ;  they  are  no  part  of  our  religion,  but 
to  be  received  like  laws  of  man,  or  customs,  of  which  account  is  to 
be  given  in  the  proper  place. 

&  10.  4)  The  fathers  of  the  church  did  affirm  the  holy  .scriptures 
to  be  a  sij^dent  and  a  perfect  rule  of  fEuth  and  manners.  Jdoro 
scripiwra  plenititdinem^  said  Tertullian<»,  qu€S  mihi  etfactorem  manU 
featai  et  facta :  '  I  adore  the  fubess  of  scripture,  which  declares 
God  and  God's  works.'  His  instance  is  in  one  article,  but  that 
without  the  rest  can  be  no  fulness ;  as  Yirgil's  Georgics  cannot  be 

*  In  reg.  Iwer.,  reg.  I  [p.  414.]        •  Advert.  Hennogen.,  cap.  xxiL  [p.  241  D.] 
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fall,  because  he  tells  a  few  things  well  of  bees  and  tillage.  But  I 
will  not  choose  anv  authorities  concerning  which  I  need  to  aigne ; 
there  are  enough  that  are  extremely  plain,  affinnative  and  conclud- 
ing. I  instance  in  Irenoeus'.  Cr^kre^  iae  taUa  debemus  Beo  qui 
el  nas/ecU,  rectimme  teieniea  quia  Bcriptura  quidem  perfeeta  suni, 
quippe  a  verba  Dei  et  epiriiu  ejue  dieta,  *  we  know  assuredly  t^t 
the  scriptures  are  perfect,  for  they  ar6  the  word  of  God,  and  spoken 
by  the  Spirit  of  Ood.'  But  therefore  he  advises',  Legite  dUi^em" 
tine  id  quod  ab  apoetoUe  eel  efoamgeUum  nobie  dalum,  el  legiie  dili- 
getUiue  prophelae,  el  invenielis  uuiversam  actionem,  et  omnem  doetri^ 
nam,  et  omnem paeeionem  Domini  noetri pradiecUam^  in  ipsie;  'read 
the  gospel  which  the  apostles  left  us  more  diligently,  read  the  pio- 

Shets  more  dili^ntl?,  and  you  shall  find  declared  in  them  all  the 
octrine  of  Chnst,  all  His  action  and  all  His  passion.'  By  uniner- 
earn  actionem  he  means  His  life  indefinitely,  and  in  ^nend :  and 
certainly  the  New  testament  needs  nothing  to  its  being  a  perfect 
rule,  when  it  contains  all  Christ's  doctrine,  and  all  His  story,  viz.,  so 
far  as  concerns  us.  EvayycXi«cal  yhp  /3^\ot  xal  ivoart^jxal,  #cal 
T&v  vaXaiMv  vpo^ifiT&v  rh  O^trnUriuaTa  awl>&s  rjiMs  Sfir€p  xp4 
ir€pl  Tov  0€Cov  <Ppov€w  iKiraiheSova-i,  said  Constantine^  the  emperor : 
'  the  evangelical  books,  and  those  of  the  apostles,  and  the  oracles  of 
the  old  prophets,  do  evidently  teach  us  to  believe  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  beUeve  concerning  that  which  is  divine.'  And  there- 
fore S.  Athanasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  exhortation  to 
the  monks^,  Cura  in  canonieis ponenda  eel  salubriter  manumentie,  nan 
quod  apocTjfpha  debeamue  praeertim  ignorata  damnare,  sed  quod  ad 
ecientiam  Dei  digestam  eanonie  seriem pulemue poeae  euffieere:  'be 
careful  in  reading  the  canonical  scriptures;  not  that  the  apocryphal 
(especially  before  thev  are  known)  ought  to  be  rejected,  but  that  we 
suppose  the  canon  is  sufficient  to  tne  knowleage  of  God.'  The 
same  with  Gonstantine's  vtpl  Oelov,  '  that  which  is  concerning  God ;' 
that  is,  the  religion.  But  more  full  is  that  short  sentence  of  8.  Atha- 
nasius*, AiTdpK€i9  phf  yip  cto-iir  ai  iyCai  jcal  6€iw€vaToi  ypa/^d 
vpo9  rS)v  Tfj9  ikfiO€Cas  iTrayy€klav,  '  the  holy  and  divinely-inspired 
scriptures  are  in  themselves  sufficient  for  the  preaching  or  enuncia- 
tion of  the  truth.'  To  the  same  purpose  are  tne  words  of  8.  Chry- 
sostom';  '  If  there  be  need  to  learn  anv  thing,  or  to  be  ignorant  o 
any  thing*  thence  we  learn ;  if  we  would  reprove  fidsehood,  thence 
we  draw;  if  any  thing  be  wanting  to  correction,  to  castigation,  to 
comfort,  and  that  we  ought  to  get  it,  from  thence  we  learn  it :'  itxfi^ 
vtpiiutvgs  h'€pov  bibda-KoXov  Ixj^is  rh  X&yia  tov  Otov,  oibels  or^ 

'»  Lib.  ii  cap.  47.  [aL  28.  p.  156.]  dU.,  torn.  L  coL  881  D.] 

«  [aL  '  oedere.']  «  [Inter  opera  Athanaaii,  torn.  ii.  p. 

'  Lib.  iv.  cap.  da.  TaL  84  p.  274]  709  B.] 

"  [aL  'pradietam.'J  «  Orat  contim  gtntea,  in  initio,  [torn.  i. 

*  Anad  Theodoret,  hist  eeclei.,  X  i  p.  1  B.] 

[c.  6.  J  et  apud  Gelaaium  Cycicenum  in  '  Homil.  ix.  in  1  Tim.  [torn,  zi  p. 

actis  oonciL  Nican.,  Ub.  ii  cap.  7.  [con*  714  £.] 
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hibia-Kfi  &9  iK€tva^,  ''look  for  no  other  teacher,  thou  hast  the  ora- 
cles of  God ;  none  teaches  thee  like  them/  He  that  nses  not  the 
scriptures,  but  comes  into  the  fold  of  Christ  some  other  waj,  that  is, 
appoints  a  way  to  himself  which  the  law  of  God  hath  not  established, 
he  is  a  thief.  '  For  the  scriptures  are  like  a  most  strong  gate,  and 
keep  out  heretics  from  entering,  and  make  us  altogether  sure  of  all 
things  whatsoever  we  will'-/  'of  all  things/  that  is,  of  all  things  of 
religion ;  for  that  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  and  explicitly  de- 
livered by  him  in  another  place*;  Quicquid  quaritvr  ad  salulem 
iotumjam  adimpletum  ed  in  wripUiris,  *  in  the  scriptures  fully  there 
is  whatsoever  is  looked  for  unto  salvation/  And  this  is  so  expressed 
in  an  exceUent  place  of  8.  Austin*',  In  its  qua  aperte  in  scripturis 
posita  swU  inveniuntur  iUa  omnia  qua  continent  fdem  moresque 
Vivendi,  spem  ecU.  atque  cAaritaiem,  More  fully  yet  was  that  of 
abbot  Odilo<^  of  the  Gluniac  order,  Omnis  ratio  qua  vel  Ikum  vel 
nos  cognoecimus,  divinis  librie  continetur,  'in  those  things  which  are 
openly  or  plainl;^  placed  in  the  scriptures  all  things  are  to  be  found 
wnich  contain  fiutb,  and  the  manners  of  life,  viz.,  hope  and  charity/ 
'every  measure  or  manner  by  which  we  know  God  or  ourselves  is 
contained  in  the  divine  books/  What  can  be  more  plain  or  more 
affirmative  ?  But  S.  Austin^  says  the  same  thing  over  and  over ; 
Leffite  eacram  eeripturam,  in  qua  quid  tenendum  quidfugiendumplene^ 
invenietie ;  *  read  the  holy  scriptures ;  in  whicn  ye  shall  (perfectly, 
or)  fully  find  what  is  to  be  held,  what  is  to  be  avoideli/  And 
again ',  Sancta  ecriptura  nostra  doctrina  requlam  fyit,  '  the  holy 
scripture  fixes  oy  limits  the  rule  of  our  doctrine/  In  hoc  volumne 
cuncta  qua  adificant,  omnia  qua  erudiuntf  scripta  eonttnentur,  saith 
8.  Gregory  bishop  of  Bome', '  in  this  volume  whatsoever  can  instruct 
us,  whatsoever  can  edify  us  is  contained/  TldvTa  rh  itapaJbihoiUva 
ffy,w  hii  T€  voiJLov  Kol  iffio^i^rQv  KcX  iiroffrSXMV  Kci  cdayyeXiorSv 
dcxt^M^^A  '^^  y^VficTKoiuv  Kot  aipoii^cv,  oibhf  vcpatWpo)  tovt<ov  iirt- 
CnTovvT€9,  said  8. Damascene^;  'all  things  delivered  to  us  by  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we  receive  and 
know  and  reverence,  looking  for  nothing  beyond  these.'  '  And  to 
bring  in  any  thing  Uiat  is  a  stranger  to  scripture,'  Theodoret*  calls  it 
'an  extinguishing  of  the  Spirit;  something  contrary  to  that  duty 
whereby  we  are  obliged  to  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  we  have  received/ 
'For  the  church  of  Christ  dwdls  in  and  possesses  assemblies  in  all 


'  HomiL  ix.  in  ep.  ad  Colon,  [torn.         ^  Senn.  xxzriii.  ad  fratres  in  erema 

.  p.  391  B.1  [torn.  tL  append.  coL  845  0.1 
*  HomiL  iTiii  in  Joann.  [aL  lix.  torn.         •  ['  plane'  edd.] 
li.p.346D.]  »  De  bon 

■  Homil.  zfi.  opb   impert  in   Matt  col.  869  D.] 


▼ill.  p.  346  D.i  '  De  bono  Tiduit,  cap.  1.  [torn,  ▼! 

■  Homil.  zfi.  opb   impert  in   Matt     col.  869  D.] 
[torn.  vL  append,  p.  174  B.]  >  [lib.  I]  homil.  ix.  in  Ezek.  [torn.  L 


^  Lib.  ii.  0.  9.  de  doctrina  Christiana.  coL  1264  A.] 
[torn.  iii.  part  1.  coL  24  D  ]  ^  Lib.  i.  de  orthod.  fide,  c.  1.  [torn,  t 

<  Collate  fib.  i.  cap.  1.  [in  bibfioth.  p.  123  £.] 
Cluniae.  per  Mart  Manier»  col.  161  D.         i  In  Levit  qusat  iz.  [torn.  I  p.  187*1 
fol.  Par.  1614.] 
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the  world,  being  joined  by  the  anity  of  the  Spirit,  and  hath  cities  of 
the  hiw  and  the  prophets,  of  the  gospel  and  apostles;  she  departs 
not  out  of  her  own  ooonds,  that  is,  from  the  holy  scriptores,  but 
retains  her  first  possession :'  so  S.  Hierome^.  And  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Psal.  kxxvi.,  (if  he  be  the  anthor  of  it,  as  Bupertos  afiKrms,) 
expounding  those  woiids,  Bominus  narraUi  in  icripkira  populorutm 
etprincipum  horum  quifuerunt  in  ea,  he  says^  '  Etprineipum*  hoe 
est  apastolarum  et  evangelistarum :  '  horum  quifuerunt  in  ea*  videie 
quid  dicat,  *  quifuemniy  nan  '  qui  sunt/  ut  exceptis  apostolis,  quad^ 
cunque  aliiid  postea  dicitur,  abscindatur,  non  Aabeat  poUea  auetari- 
tatem.  Quamvis  ergo  sanetus  sit  aliquis  past  apostalas,  quamvis 
disertus  sit,  non  habet  auctaritatem,  quaniam  Daminus  narral  im 
seriptura  populorvm  et  principum  qui  juemnt  in  ea :  *  The  princes 
of  the  people,  that  is,  the  apostles  and  evangelists :  Of  them  which 
have  been  m  her,  which  have  been,  not  whicn  are  in  her ;  that  ex- 
cepting what  the  apostles  say^  every  thing  after  them  maj  be  cut  off, 
it  hath  after  them  no  authority,  ror  if  there  be  any  wise  man,  any 
saint  after  the  apostles,  he  hath  no  authority;  because  our  L(ttd 
saith,  in  the  scripture  or  writing  of  the  princes  that  have  been  in  bo*/ 
Suffieit  divina  seriptura  ad  faciendum  eas  qui  in  ilia  edueati  sumi 
sapientes,  et  probatissimas,  et  suffidentissimam  habentes  intelligent 
tiam;  indigemusque  ad  hoe  prorsus  nihil  extemis  magistris;  so 
S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria^ :  '  the  divine  scripture  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  who  are  educated  in  it  wise  and  most  approved,  and  having  a 
most  sufficient  understanding,  and  besides  this  we  need  no  external 
masters/  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Anastasius  ^  of  Antioch, 
Quod  qua  sUeTdio  prateriit  seriptura  divina  nan  sinl  scrulanda,  est 
perspicuum :  omnia  enim  quafaciunt  ad  nastram  utilitaiem  dispensavU 
et  administravit  Spiritus  sanctus:  '  it  is  manifest  that  those  things 
are  not  to  be  enquired  into  which  the  scripture  hath  passed  over  with 
silence :  for  the  holy  Spirit  hath  dispensed  to  us  and  administered 
all  things  which  conduce  unto  our  profit^  Quicquid  est  de  verbo 
Dei,  quicquid  sciri  vel  pruedicari  cportet,  de  incamatiane,  de  vera 
divinttate  et  hunutnitate  fiUi  Dei,  duobus  ita  eontinetur  testament 
tiSf  ut  extra  hoc  nihil  sit  quod  annuneiari  debeat  aut  credi.  Tbtnm 
in  his  camprehendiiur  ealeste  oraculum,  quod  tamjlrmiter  scire  debe- 
mus,  ut  extra  hoc  audire  neque  hominem  nobis  lieeat,  neque  ange- 
lum^ :  *  whatsoever  is  of  the  word  of  Ood,  whatsoever  ou^ht  to  be 
known  or  preached  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  true  divinity  and 
humanity  of  the  son  of  Qod,  is  so  contained  in  both  the  testaments, 
that  besides  these  there  is  nothing  that  may  be  believed  or  preached. 
All  the  whole  celestial  oracle  is  comprehended  in  these,  which  we 

'  In  Michse.  L  [torn.  iii.  eoL  160S.]  Hexaemeron.  [max.  bibL  vet  patr.,  torn. 

k  [torn,  ii  coL  860.]  iz.  p.  896  F.] 

■  lib.  yiL  coDtm   Julian,  [torn,  yi         •  Rupert  abbaa  TuitiaMia»  oomtneiit. 

p.  280  B.]  in  Hb^  Regum^  lib.  iii  cap.  12.  [torn.  i. 

*  Lib.  Tiii  anagogica  contempl.  in  p.  477.] 
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must  80  firmly  believe^  that  besides  these  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
hear  either  man  or  angel.'  And  indeed  it  were  not  to  be  imagined 
how  the  scripture  should  be  a  canon  or  rule  to  Christians^  if  it  were 
so  imperfect  that  it  did  not  contain  the  measures  of  faith  and  man- 
ners. Kavdp  iari . .  ^Urpov  idta^cvoroi;  Traar<w  Trp6(r6€artp  koI  i/cftaU 
p^aiv  fjajbofjiSs  imbtxifj^pot,  said  Yarinus^,  'a  rule  or  canon  is  an 
unerring  measure,  which  at  no  hand  can  receive  addition  or  suffer 
diminution.'  And  S.  Basils  reprored  the  heretic  Eunomius  for  folly 
besides  his  false  doctrine,  because  that  he  affirmed  tradition  of  the 
fathers  to  be  the  gnomon  or  canon  of  faith,  and  ^et  said  TrpocrOrJKrjs 
iKpiP^trripas  b^iorOcu,  '  that  it  wanted  some  additament  to  make  it 
exact;'  one  part  contradicts  the  other.  'O Kopi^p  oSt€  Trp6<r6€<rip  o6t€ 
iul>aCp€arip  dexcroi,  iir€\  to  xoycbv  ftpai  iTr6Xkv<n,  saith  S.  Chirso^ 
stomP,  '  if  any  thing  be  put  to  it,  or  taken  from  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
canon.'  Ana  therefore  scriptures  are  not  the  christian  canon,  they 
are  not  canonical,  if  they  need  to  be  supplied  by  traditions.  The 
same  is  also  affirmed  by  (Ecumenius,  and  the  very  words  of  Ghryso- 
stom  are  transcribed  by  Theophylact. 

§  11.  6)  Whatsoever  Chnst  taught  to  His  apostles  by  His  ser* 
mons  and  by  His  spirit,  all  that  the  apostles  taught  to  the  church, 
and  set  it  down  in  writing. 

This  we  learn  from  S.  IrenceusS  Nimper  alios  dispositionem  satu- 
tis  nostra  cognovimus  quam  per  eoa  per  quos  evangelium  pervenit  ad 
nas,  quod  quidem  One  praconiaverufU,  postea  vero  per  Dei  volunta* 
tern  m  acnpturis  nobis  tradiderunt,jfnndamentum  et  columfumfidei 
nasira  futufum :  'we  have  known  the  economy  of  our  salvation  by 
no  other  but  by  those  by  whom  the  gospel  came  to  us ;  which  truly 
they  then  preached,  but  afterwards  by  the  will  of  Ood  dehvered  to 
us  in  the  scriptures,  which  was  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  to  our 
faith :'  viz.,  what  the  church  was  afterwards  to  minister  the  scrip 
tures  did  consign,  and  both  of  them  were  pillars  and  grounds  of 
faith;  the  church  XetrovpyiiccSs,  the  scriptures  aMci^ruco);,  the 
church  by  way  of  mimstiy,  the  scriptures  by  their  authority.  To 
this  purpose  are  those  words  of  S.  Austin',  Cum  muUafecisset  Do^ 
minus  Jesus,  non  omnia  scripta  sunt,  sieut  idem  ipse  sanctus  Joannes 
evangelista  testatur,  multa  Bominum  Christum  et  dixisse  etfsdisse 
qua  scripi4i  non  sunt;  electa  sunt  autem  qua  scriberentuf  qua  saiuti 
eredentium  sufflcere  tidebantur:  'Our  Lord  Jesus  did  do  many 
things  which  are  not  written ;  and  the  holy  evangelist  does  witness 
that  He  both  did  and  spake  many  things  which  are  not  written :  btit 
those  things  which  were  seen  to  suffice  to  the  salvation  of  believers 
were  chosen  to  be  written.'  And  therefore  S.  Austin'  and  Optfttus^ 

■  Tal.  PhavoriniiB,  in  lexic.  ad  voc]  '  Tract  xliz.  in  Joann.  [torn.  iii.  part  2. 

*  Lib.  i.  eontr.  Ennoiniam.  [torn.  L  col.  619  A.] 

p.  213  £.]  *  Expoatt  ii.  in  psalm.  21.  [torn.  ir. 

»  Homii  »]  in  8  Philipp.  [torn,  zi  p.  coL  101  F.] 

298  B.]  *  Contr.  Pannen.,  lib.  v.  [cap.  8.  p. 

«  Lib.  iil  cap.  1.  [p.  178.]  82.] 
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compare  the  scriptures  to  tbe  will  of  the  testator :  conoeming  his 
goods  the  kindred  may  strive^  one  afifirming  this  and  another  that ; 
but  prqferte  tabulaa,  shew  the  will^  peruse  the  writings ;  then  the 
judge  hstens,  the  advocates  are  silent,  the  people  are  in  suspense, 
the  litigants  wait :  let  the  testator's  words  oe  read,  that  must  end 
all  contention.  Now  this  will  was  therefore  consigned  in  writing; 
that  when  our  testator  was  gone  from  us  we  might  not  doubt  con* 
ceming  His  legacies  and  His  commandments.  The  same  is  by  Nice- 
phorus"  particulariy  affirmed  of  S.  Paul,  Qua  pratens  oratione  9ua, 
dilueide  doeuerat,  eadem  per  oon^i>endium  absem  in  memoriam  revo^ 
cans  perepistolas  dedit:  'the  things  which  he  plainly  and  explicitly 

5 reached,  he  being  absent,  to  recauU  into  their  memory  what  he  had 
elivered,  set  them  down  in  his  epistles  as  in  a  summary/  And 
S.  Peter  having  (as  appears  in  his  epistle)  promised  to  do  something 
to  put  them  in  mind  after  his  decease  (meaning  to  remind  them  of 
the  doctrine  delivered)  caused  S.  Mark  to  write  his  gospel. 

§  12.  Thus  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  rule  so  far  as  this 
topic  can  extend ;  that  is,  by  matter  of  fact,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.  For  if  tradition  be  regardable,  then  that  the  scriptures  are 
a  sufficient  and  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  manners  is  competently 
proved  bv  that  which  our  adversaries  in  this  question  pretend  to 
regard:  but  if  tradition  be  not  considerable,  then  the  scriptures 
alone  are ;  and  there  is  indeed  no  tradition  so  dear,  so  regular,  so 
unreprovable  as  those  which  are  concerning  scripture.  That  these 
books  are  scripture,  that  is,  the  written  word  of  God,  and  that  the 
written  word  of  God  is  all  that  we  have  of  God's  will,  is  universally 
delivered  by  the  Christian,  and  of  that  which  of  late  is  questioned  I 
have  given  a  spedmen,  for  if  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many 
fathers  cannot  persuade  this  artide,  then,  the  topic  of  tradition  wiU 
be  wholly  usdess  in  all  questions ;  but  if  they  can,  as  indeed  they 
ought  in  this  question,  then  we  are  fixed  upon  this  great  rule  of 
consdenoe;  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  great  rule  of  consdenoe  both 
in  doctrines  of  fiEdth  and  m  doctrines  of  manners* 

§  IS.  The  next  enquinr  is  what  use  there  is  of  traditions,  and  i£ 
they  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  rule,  wlutt  aids  do  they  brii^  to  the  con-» 
science  in  faith  or  manners. 

§  14.  1)  To  this  I  answer,  that  tradition  is  of  great  use  for  the 
conveying  of  this  great  rule  of  consdenoe,  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  testment  For  when  I  affirm  that  the  holy  scriptures 
are  a  perfect  rule  q(  faith  and  manners,  that  is,  that  they  contain  all 
the  word  of  Godj  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  it  is  a  rule,  a  perfect 
rule  to  them  who  bdieve  them  to  be  the  word  of  Gk)d.  For  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  scriptures  be  a  rule,  but  whether  they  be 
a  perfect  rule;  not  whether  they  be  the  word  of  God,  but  whether 
they  be  all  the  word  of  God  that  is  of  necessity  to  be  preached  lo  thq 

•  Lib.  ii.  hist  [cap.  34.] 
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church.  So  that  the  traditioiis  concerning  scripture  itself  being  ex- 
trinsical to  scripture,  are  also  extrinsical  to  the  question :  and  sup- 
posing that  traoition  were  the  only  instrument  of  conveying  scripture 
to  us ;  yet  that  traditiou  must  not^  cannot  possibly  be  any  part  of  the 
question,  for  scripture  must  be  supposed  as  delivered  to  us  and  ac- 
cepted for  the  word  of  God,  before  we  can  enquire  whether  this  scrip- 
ture so  delivered  be  all  the  word  of  Gk>d  or  no.  And  indeed  tram- 
tion  of  scripture  is  the  hand  that  reaches  forth  this  repository  of  the 
divine  wora,  but  itself  is  not  directly  any  part  of  it;  it  mimsters  to 
the  will  of  Ood,  but  is  no  part  of  the  matter  of  it:  and  therefore  the 
common  pretence  for  the  necessity  of  tradition  besides  scripture  (be- 
cause by  universal  tradition  we  understand  these  to  be  the  books  of 
scripture)  will  come  to  nothing,  because  the  question  of  the  plenitude 
of  scripture  is  after  the  admission  of  tliat  tradition  which  reports  scrip- 
ture to  us  to  be  the  word  of  God :  but  it  matters  not  how  or  why 
we  believe  it,  whether  by  universal  or  particular  tradition,  whether 
because  my  priest  tells  me  so  or  my  &ther,  whether  I  am  brought 
into  it  by  reason  or  bv  education,  bv  demonstrative  or  by  probable 
inducements :  if  it  be  believed  heartily  it  is  sufficient ;  and  then  it  is 
that  we  affirm  the  scriptures  so  believed  to  be  the  word  of  God,  to  be 
a  perfect  rule  c^  all  that  we  are  to  think  or  speak  or  do  in  order  to 
salvation. 

§  15. 2)  Besides  this,  to  enquire  of  what  use  traditions  are,  is  to  no 
purpose  for  us,  for  there  is  no  tradition  of  any  doctrine  of  faith  or 
rule  of  life  but  what  is  in  scripture;  but  if  there  were,  traditions 
would  be  of  the  same  use  as  scripture  is,  if  the  tradition  were  from 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  were  as  certain,  as  universal,  as  credible 
as  that  is  bv  which  we  are  told  that  scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 
For  the  wora  which  is  now  written  was  first  delivered,  that  which  is 
now  scripture  was  at  first  tradition ;  and  because  it  was  afterwards 
called  so,  it  hath  been  made  use  of  by  these  persons,  who,,  knowing 
that  the  change  of. words  in  descendmg  ages  is  least  discerned  by 
mankind,  and  that  from  words  which  are  fewer  than  things  most 
advantages  can  be  made  by  them  who  love  every  thing  better  than 
truth,  have  pretended  every  saying  of  the  scripture  and  fathers,  in 
which  tradition  is  used,  to  be  a  competent  argument  of  the  imper^ 
Section  of  scripture  and  of  the  iiecessity  of  a  supply  to  be  made  by 
tradition. 

§  16.  Ilap6bo<ns,  'tradition,'  is  any  way  of  communicating  the 
notice  of  a  thing  to  us :  nap^5a>ica  v/uy  &n  Xpurrhs  iiitiOcaftv  vTtkp 
Tw  h^Mpen&v  fffmv, '  I  have  delivered  to  you  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins.'  But  this  tradition  is  also  in  scripture :  so  S.  Paul '  adds  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  Karh  rhs  y/Ki^9, '  according  to  the  scrip- 
tures;' and  he  commands  the  Thesadouians  to  'preserve  the  tradi- 
tions which  they  had  learned  from  his  mouth  or  from  his  hand, 
from  his  preaching  or  his  writings :'  and  this  use  of  the  word  con- 

■  [1  Cor.  XT.  8.] 
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tinued  in  the  draich  for  divers  ages,  even  tall  bH  tra£tion8  that  weie 
not  in  Bcriptcuse  v^e  lost^  or  made  uncertain.  8i  erffo  ami  in  eoam^ 
ffdio  pr€Bc£pUuff  and  in  apoiiolorum  epidoUs  ant  actiius  eomiimeiMr 
.  •  observetur  dmna  iae  el  iancta  iradUiOf  lo  S. Qrprian' :  'if  this 
be  conunanded  in  the  gos^l^  or  be  contained  in  the  qiiatles  or  Mte 
of  the  aposdes,  let  this  divine  and  holy  tradition  be  observed/  Siidi 
waa  that  which  S.  Basil'  calls  vofMoaw  rav  fiairrCapaTOf,  'the  tn- 
dition  of  baptism/  abrav  tov  KvpCov  iv  t^  vafHMc€i  rov  awrti/Utm 
6airr(a'itaT09  vapaM<aKiros  riiy  ri^w,  'our  Lord  hunself  having 
deliveced  or  given  the  order  in  the  tradition  of  bc^tism/  And 
8.  Irenseos*  cSls  it  a  tvadition  apostolical,  CArisium  aooniue  eali^ 
tern,  et  dixUse  iongumem  nmm  ease,  ^.,  'that  CShrist  took  the  cap, 
and  said  it  was  Hu  blood;'  and**  that  'the  barbaiians  did  diligenUy 
keep  the  tvadition/  eredentea  m  umum  Deum  et  in  Ckriatmm  mA  ««- 
iua  est  ex  virgine,  'believing  in  one  Ood  and  in  Christ  who  was 
bom  of  a  vii^/  Sach  traoitions  as  these  the  whole  choich  had 
before  the  consignation  of  scriptm*e-canon,  and  she  retained  them 
better  bj  help  of  the  scriptures.  Tradition  is  a  ^vins  or  deliveijiig 
of  it ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  a  tradition  of  Gk)d,  it  is  wefi  enoogfa :  hot 
if  it  comes  to  oe  'your  traditions/  there  is  in  them  nothing  of 
divinity,  nofliing  of  that  autharihr  which  is  to  prescribe  in  faith  and 
holiness.     So  that  in  short  the  thing  is  this; 

If  God  by  His  Sen  or  by  His  apostles,  otanywayelM,  hath  tai:^ht 
His  church,  there  is  no  disputing  of  it;  let  it  be  made  appear  that  it 
is  a  tradition  of  God,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  it  matters  not. 
If  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear,  then  idem  est  nam  eeee  ei  mm  e^ 
parere,  it  is  not  obliging  to  us :  we  cannot  Mow  the  light  of  a 
candle  that  is  hid  in  a  dark  lantern,  or  thrust  into  a  busheL  Bat 
that  there  is  nothing  of  faith  and  manners  which  the  church  ctf  God 
ever  did  hold  necessary,  or  ought  to  have  held  necessary,  but  what 
is  in  the  scriptures,  I  have  already  krgelv  proved,  and  shall  in  the 
consequents  illustrate  with  other  collateral  hghts. 

§  17.  In  the  mean  time  it  ought  to  be  known  that  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  the  fathers  disputing  with  heretics  did  oftentimes 
urge  against  them  the  constant  and  universal  tradition  of  thechurdi; 
and  it  was  for  these  reasons. 

1)  Because  the  heretics  denied  the  scriptures ;  so  did  the  Mani* 
chees  reject  the  four  gospels;  Ebion  received  only  S.  Matthew's 
gospel,  Gerinthus  only  S.  Mark,  Mardon  only  S.  Luke,  and  not  all 
of  that,  .Yalentinus  none  but  S.  John,  but  the  Alogi  received  all 
but  that;  Gerdo,  Gerinthus,  Tatianus  and  Maniohseiis  rqeoted  tiie 
Acts  of  the  apostles,  the  Ebionites  all  S.  Paul's  epistles;  the  church 
of  Rome  for  a  long  time  rejected  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  did 
Mardon;  others  also  refused  to  admit  the  epistles  of  S.  James  and 

»  Epist  iMiv.  ad  Pompei.  [p.  2U.J  •  [lib.  U.  cap.  17.  p.  249.1 

"  Lib.  iii.  contra  Eunom.  [torn,  i  p.         ^  Lib.  iiL  cap.  4.  [p.  178.] 
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S.  Jade,  the  second  of  S.  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  S.  John^  as 
we  learn  from  Ensebius*  and  S.  Hierome^.  Now  to  such  men  as  these^ 
and  in  all  the  interval  till  the  whole  canon  was  consigned  and  ac^ 
cepted^  it  was  of  great  use  to  allqge  tradition,  especially  because  the 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures  was  entuely  and  holily  {(reached  in  all  the 
apostolical  churches,  and  by  the  known  and  universally  preached 
doctrines  they  could  Yerj  well  lefiite  the  blasphemies  of  wkked 
and  heretical  persons.  But  in  all  this  hero  is  no  objection,  for 
all  tins  tradition  was  nothing  else  but  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
scriptures. 

§  18.  2)  The  heretics  did  rely  upon  this  topic  for  advantage^  and 
would  be  tried  by  tradition,  as  hopm^  because  there  were  in  several 
churches  contrary  customs,  there  might  be  differing  doctrines,  ot 
th^  might  plausibly  be  pretended;  and  therefore  we  ihthers  had 
reason  to  urge  tradition,  and  to  wrest  it  from  their  hands,  who  would 
fedn  have  us^  it  ilL  Thus  did  the  Gaipocratians  inJrensus*, ' When 
they  are  reproved  from  scripture  they  accuse  the  scriptures,  aa  if  th^ 
were  not  nght,  as  if  they  had  no  authority,  as  if  from  them  truth 
could  not  be  found  by  them  tlmt  know  not  tradition :'  for  they  afSrm 
that'  'Jesus  sfiake  some  things  in  mystery  to  His  disciples  apart,  and 
that  they  required  that  they  might  deliver  them  to  the  worthy,  and 
to  them  that  would  assent  to  them.'  Upon  this  pretence  Artemon 
exposed  his  errors,  saith  Eusebius*,  and  Papias  introduced  the  mil- 
lenary heresy;  and  by  tradition  the  Arians  would  be  tried,  and 
S.  Basil^  was  by  them  challenged  in  an  appeal  vp69  rifv  <ruvi}. 
0€uuf,  *  to  custom'  or  tradition,  and  by  this  Sunomius  did  suppose 
he  had  prevailed;  and  S.  Austin^  affirms  that  all  the  most  foolish 
heretics  pretend  for  their  most  senseless  figments  those  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  <'  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ve 
cannot  hear  them  now.''  And  to  this  purpose  was  that  which  the 
Basilidians  did  affirm,  that  the  mysteries  of  their  sect  were  no  things 
of  public  notice,  but  conveyed  in  secret  Now  to  such  as  these  there 
were  but  two  ways  of  confutation :  one  was,  which  they  most  insisted 
upon,  that  the  holy  scriptures  were  a  perfect  rule  of  &ith  and  man*- 
ners,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  other  tradition;  the  other, 
that  the  traditions  which  they  pretended  woe  false,  and  that  the 
•contrary  was  the  doctrine  which  all  the  churches  of  God  did  preach 
always.  Now  thus  far  tradition  was  useful  to  be  pleaded ;  that  is, 
though  the  heretics  would  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  as  it 
was  consigned  in  scripture,  yet  they  mi{^ht  be  convinced  that  this 
was  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  because  it  was  also  preached  by  all 
bishops  and  confessed  by  all  churches.    But  in  all  these  contests  the 

<  Lib.  liL  hist  [cap.  25.]  '  Hist  eccles.,  Ub.  t.  [eap.  28.] 

^  Lib.  de  Tiris  illuBtr.  [aL  cataL  MTipt.         ^  8.  BariL,  lib.  iL  oontr.  Ennom.  [torn. 

CGclef.,  tun.  iv.  part  2.  coll  101,  2,  5.]  L  p.  260  C] 
•  Lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  [p.  174]  *  Tract  zcTil  in  Joann.  [torn,  iil  part 
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fathers  did  not  pretend  to  prove  bv  tradition  what  they  could  not 
prove  bj  scripture;  but  the  same  things  were  preached  which  were 
written,  and  no  other  articles  of  faith,  no  other  rules  and  measures 
of  good  life :  only  because  thcv  did  not  consent  in  the  authority  of 
one  instrumenti  they  ought  to  be  convinced  by  the  other. 

§  19.  8)  There  is  yet  one  use  more  of  traditions,  but  it  is  in 
rituak,  and  in  such  instances  concerning  which  S.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians^  tiiese  words,  ''The  rest  will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come.'' 
Such  are,  a)  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  solemnly  once  a  year, 
and  less  solenamly  once  a  week,  that  is,  the  feast  of  Easter  and  the 
weekly  sunday ;  /3)  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops,  which 
is  consigned  to  us  by  a  tradition  greater  than  some  books  of  scrip- 
iure,  and  as  gpreat  as  that  of  the  Lord's  day :  and  that  so  notorious 
that  thunder  is  not  more  heard  than  this  is  seen  in  all  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity;  y)  o£Sces  ecclesiastical  to  be  said  and  done  ^ 
ecclesiastical  persons :  such  as  are  the  public  nrayers  of  the  church, 
the  consecration  of  the  blessed  eucharist,  the  blessin^^  of  the  married 
pairs  and  joining  them  in  the  holy  and  mysterious  nte  of  marriage 
the  consecration  of  bishops  by  bishops  only,  and  of  priests  by  bishops 
and  presbyters;  though  for  this  last  there  is  not  so  univei^al  traiu- 
tion;  that  every  where  requiring  the  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hand, 
and  but  in  some  places  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  presbyters. 
These  three  are  the  most  universal  and  apostolical  traditions,  which 
although  they  also  have  great  grounds  in  scripture,  ^et  because  the 
universal  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of  God  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  churches  primitive  is  infinitely  evident  and  notorious,  less  liable 
to  exception,  and  an  apt  commentary  upon  the  certain  but  less  evi- 
dent phces  of  scripture;  therefore  these  may  be  placed  under  the 
protection  of  univ^sal  tradition,  for  they  really  have  it  beyond  all 
exception.  And  although,  in  these  the  scripture  is  sufficient  to  all 
wise  and  good  men,  to  all  that  are  willing  to  learn  and  obey,  and 
not  desirous  to  make  sects  and  noises ;  yet  because  all  men  are  not 
wise  and  good  and  disinteressed,  tradition  in  these  things  is  to  scrip- 
ture  as  a  burning  ^ass  to  the  sun ;  it  receives  its  rays  in  a  pointy 
and  unites  their  strength,  and  makes  them  bum  as  well  as  shine, 
that  is,  it  makes  them  do  that  which  in  their  own  nature  they  axe 
apt  to  do,  and  from  doing  which  they  are  only  hindered  aoci- 
dentaQy. 

§20.  By  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse 
tradition  when  it  is  universal,  nor  yet  believe  that  in  any  thing  of  great 
concernment,  though  it  be  but  matter  of  rite  and  government,  the 
scripture  is  defective;  for  in  these  things  we  admit  tradition  to  be 
the  commentary,  but  scripture  to  be  the  text :  irivra  {riiMJxava  rats 
ypa<l>aXs,  as  Lrenaeus  in  Eusebiusi  expresses  it,  all  must  be  'agree- 
able to  scripture.'  And  although  a  tradition  so  absolutely  universal 
as  these  were  a  warranty  greater  than  any  objection  can  be  against 

*  [  1  Cor.  xi.  84.J  »  LiU  ▼.  cap.  20.  [p.  289.] 
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them,  and  were  to  be  admitted  though  they  had  not  express  autho- 
rity in  scripture,  as  all  these  have ;  yet  that  even  these  things  also 
are  in  scripture,  is  a  very  ^reat  argument  of  the  perfection  of  it. 

§  21.  For  all  other  thmgs  the  scripture  is  abundant,  and  what- 
ever else  is  to  be  used  in  tne  externals  and  appendages  of  religion, 
the  authority  of  the  church  is  a  sufficient  warranty,  as  I  shall  prove 
in  its  proper  place.  But  if  in  these  externals  there  be  a  tradition, 
according  to  tne  degree  of  its  antiquity  and  universality,  so  it  puts 
on  degrees  of  reasonableness,  and  may  be  used  by  any  age  of  the 
church :  and  if  there  be  nothing  supervening  that  alters  the  case,  it 
is  better  than  any  thing  that  is  new ;  if  it  oe  equally  fit,  it  is  not 
equally  good,  but  much  oetter. 

§  22.  This  is  all  the  use  which  is  by  wise  and  ffood  men  made 
of  traditions,  and  all  the  use  which  can  justly  be  maae  by  any  man ; 
and  besides  the  premises  this  will  be  yet  further  apparent,  that 
although  there  are  some  universal  practices  which  ever  were  and  still 
are  in  all  churches,  which  are  excellent  significations  of  the  meaning 
of  these  scriptures,  where  the  practices  are  less  clearly  enjoined,  yet 
there  are  no  traditive  doctrines  distinct  from  what  are  consigned  in 
scriptures  And  this  I  shall  represent  in  the  third  particular  which 
I  promised  to  give  account  of,  viz. 

§  28.  That  the  topic  of  tradition,  after  the  consignation  of  the 
canon  of  scripture,  was  not  onlv  of  litUe  use  in  any  question  of  faith 
or  manners,  but  falsely  pretended  for  many  things,  and  is  unsafe  in 
all  questions  of  present  concernment. 

i  24.  In  order  to  the  proof  of  this,  I  divide  the  great  heap  of 
traditions,  which  are  shovelled  together  by  the  church  of  Bome,  into 
three  Uttle  heaps : 

1)  Of  things  necessary  or  matters  of  faith, 

2)  Of  things  impertinent  to  the  fiuth  and  unnecessaiy, 

3)  Of  things  false. 

§  25. 1)  ^e  traditions  of  things  necessary  are,  the  Trinity  of  per- 
sons, the  consubstantiality  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod  with  His  Father, 
the  baptism*  of  infants,  the  procession  of  the  holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son,  and  original  sin,  that  the  Father  was  not  begotten,  that  the 
holy  Ghost  is  God  and  to  be  invocated,  that  baptism  is  not  to  be 
reiterated,  that  in  Christ  there  are  two  natures  and  one  person.  Now 
that  these  be  appertaining  to  the  faith  I  easiljr  grant;  but  that  the 
truth  of  these  articles  and  so  much  of  them  as  is  certain  or  necessary 
is  also  in  scripture,  I  appeal  to  all  the  books  of  the  fathers  and  of  all 
modems  who  do  assert  them  by  testimonies  from  scripture.  Quic- 
quid  sciri  velpradicari  oportei  de  incarnaiione,  de  vera  divinitale 
aigue  kumanitate  JUii  Dei,  duobus  ita  coiUinetur  testamentis,  tit  ex- 
tra hoc  nihU  tit  quod  annunciari  debeat  aut  eredi,  said  Bupertna 
Abbasy  as  I  before  quoted  him">.  All  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  nature 

«  [p.  610  above.] 
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and  person,  of  His  humanity  and  divinity,  are  clearly  set  down  in 
both  testaments.  Bat  they  are  not  clearly  reported  in  tradition,  the 
fathers  having  sometimes  spoken  in  these  articles  more  in  the  Aiian 
than  in  the  catholic  style,  say  Hosius",  Gbrdon  Hontly^  6rets», 
TannerP,  Perron^  and  Fisher'.  By  scriptores  therefore  the  church 
confuted  the  Arians,  the  Eutychians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Monothe* 
lites,  the  Photinians  and  the  Sabellians.  The  other  articles  are  also 
evidently  in  the  words  of  scripture  or  in  the  first  consequences  and 
deductions '.  And  when  we  ooserve  the  men  of  the  chnidi  of  Bome 
going  about  with  ^reat  pretensions  to  confirm  all  their  aiticies  by 
scriptures,  they  plainly  invaUdate  all  pretence  of  necessity  of  tradi- 
tions. If  they  say  that  all  the  articles  of  Trent  are  not  to  be  foimd 
in  scripture,  let  them  confess  it  plainly,  and  then  eo  look  out  for 
proselytes.  If  they  say  there  are  scriptures  for  all  their  articles^ 
then  scripture  is  sufficient,  or  else  their  faith  is  not.  For  all  these 
I  before  reckoned,  it  is  certain  both  they  and  we  have  from  scriptord 
many  proofs,  and  if  there  were  not,  I  believe  tradition  would  iaQ  ns 
very  much ;  for  the  heresies  which  oppugned  them  were  very  early, 
and  they  also  had  customs  and  pretences  of  customs  to  pnrescribe  for 
their  false  doctrines;  as  I  shall  make  appear  in  the  following  periods. 
§  26.  2}  There  are  also  traditions  pretended  of  things  which  are 
not  necessary,  such  as  are  the  fiist  of  Lent,  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers in  baptism,  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water  in  the  eucharis- 
tical  chalice,  tne  keeping  of  Easter  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
trine  immersion  in  baptism,  the  apostles'  creed,  prayer  for  the  dead, 
the  Wednesday  and  the  friday  fast,  unction  of  sick  peopl^  canon  of  the 
scripture,  the  forms  of  sacraments,  and  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
virgin  Mary.  Now  that  these  are  not  divine  traditions  nor  aposto- 
licsd  appeara  by  the  destitution  of  their  proper  proof.  They  are 
ecclesiastical  traditions  and  of  several  ages,  and  some  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity ;  but  of  what  obligation  they  are  I  shall  account  in 
the  chapter  of  '  laws  ecclesiastical.'  In  the  mean  time  they  neither 
are  of  the  necessity  of  faith,  or  the  essential  dutjr  of  christian  religion; 
and  therefore  as  a  Christian  can  go  to  heaven  without  the  observation 
of  them  in  certain  circumstances,  so  is  the  scripture  a  perfect  canon 
without  giving  rules  concerning  them  at  all. 

■  De  author,  s.  script,  lib.  iii.  p.  53.  106.  fin.  ed.  4to.  1625.]  Epiphan.  hsre*. 

[torn.  L  p.  543.  ed.  foL  Col.  Agr.  1584.]  Ixix.  [vol  i.  p.  727  >qq.] 

*  Tom.  I  contr.  1.  de  verbo  Dei,  cap.  "  S.  Ambros.,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  de  fide 

10.  [cap.  28.  p.  105  aqq.  ed.  Svo.  CoL  contra  Arianos.  [torn.  iL  coL  450.]  S. 

Agr.  1620.1  Aug.  tract  zcvii  in  Joann.  [tonv   iii 

»  In  coUoq.  Ratitbon.  [paaaim,  e.  g.  part  2.  coL  788.]  et  epist  cUzIt.  [aL 

Bess.  xIt.  fol  155  sqq.  ed.  4to.  Monach.  ccxxxviii.  torn,  il  col  857.1  et  clxxviiL 

1602.]  [al.  XX.  append,  col  41  sqq  .J  S.  Athanaa. 

^  Lib.  ill  cap.  8.  centre  le  roi  Jacques,  m  libell  de  decret  synod.  Nican.  [toin. 

[7]  et  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de  euchar.  contr.  Da  I  p.  219  A.]  Tertull  adv.  Fraxeam.  [cap. 

Plessis.  [pi  219.  ed.  fol   Par.  1622.]  et  4  sqq.  p.  502  sqq.]    Theodoret,  dial 

cap.   5.  observ.  4.  [' Replique,'  &c.  p.  il   [torn.   iv.  p.   113.]    Salmero,  dispw 

729.]  iv.  m  2  ad  Timoth.  [cap.  iii  torn.  xv. 

'  Reap,  ad  qugest  9  Jacobi  regis,  [p.  p.  6C6, 7.] 
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§  27.  8)  Bat  then  as  for  others^  there  are  indeed  a  great  many 
pretended  to  be  traditions,  but  they  are  false  articles,  or  wicked 
practices,  or  uncertain  sentences  at  the  best.  I  reckon  some  of  those 
which  the  Soman  church  obtrudes :  such  as  are  invocation  of  saints 
and  angels,  adoration  of  them,  and  worshipping  of  images,  the  doc- 
trine of  pur^tory,  prayer  in  the  unknown  tongue,  the  pope's  power 
to  depose  kings,  and  to  absolve  from  lawful  and  rate  oaths,  the  pic« 
turing  of  Gk)d  the  Father  and  the  holy  Trinity,  the  half  communion, 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  indulgences,  canon  of  the  mass,  the  doc- 
trine of  proper  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  monastical  profession,  the  single 
life  of  priests  and  bishops.  Now  these  are  so  far  from  being  aposto- 
lical traditions,  that  they  are  some  of  them  apparently  false,  some  of 
them  expressly  i^nst  scripture,  and  others  confessedly  new,  and 
either  but  of  yesterday,  or,  uke  the  issues  of  the  people,  bom  where 
and  when  no  man  can  tell.  Concerning  indulgences,  Ajitoninus  the 
famous  archbishop  of  Florence^  says  that  we  have  nothing  expressly 
recited  in  holy  scripture,  nor  are  they  found  at  all  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  doctors.  The  half-communion  is  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stance ^  affirmed  to  be  different  from  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  Concerning  invocation  of  saints, 
cum  icribereiUur  scriptura  nondum  eo^rat  iiius  vanendi  Sanctis: 
Bellarmine^  confesses  that '  in  the  age  in  which  the  scriptures  were 
written  the  use  of  making  vows  to  saints  was  not  begun ;'  and  car* 
dinal  Perron'  excludes  the  next  ages  from  having  any  hand  in  the 
invocation  of  them.  M  quant  anx  autheurs  plus  proches  du  Steele 
apostolique,  encore  qt^U  ne  iy  trauve  pas  des  vestiges  de  ceste  eaustume, 
^c, :  'in  the  authors  more  near  the  apostolical  age  no  footsteps  of 
this  custom  can  be  found.' 

§  28.  Concerning  making  an  image  of  the  Father  or  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  Baronius  cites  an  epistle  of  Gregory  the  second.  An.  Bam. 
Dccxxvi,  in  which  he  gives  a  reason  why  the  church  did  not  make 
any  picture  of  the  Father;  which  forces  him  to  confess  that  the 
banning  of  the  custom  of  painting  the  Father  and  the  holy  Ghost 
postea  usu  venit  in  ecclesia,  'came  into  use  afterward  in  the  church.' 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  not  only  expres^  against  scripture, 
saying, ''  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  even  so  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  rest  from  their  labours' ;"  but  it  is  also  certain 
that  it  was  not  so  ancient  as  the  canon  of  the  Boman  mass,  the  age 
of  which  no  man  can  tell  any  more  than  they  can  tell  the  age  of  a 
flock  of  sheep,  or  a  company  of  men  and  children  together ;  for  one 

*  Smnma  tHeoL,  p.  i.  tit  10.  c.  S.  de  compare  'Dissnative  from  popery/  yuIL 
indulg.  [fol   202.   Yenet  1582.]  Vide     vi.  p.  208.] 

etiam  Cajetan.,  cap.   2.   de  indulgent.  *  De  cultu  sanctomm,  li1>.  iiL  cap.  0. 

[foL  46.  ed.  foL  Yen.  1694.]  Kavar.  §*  Pneterea.' [tom.  ii.  col.  1090.  ] 

comment  de  Jnbil.  et  indulgent  [{  Yii.  '  Contre*  le  roi  de  la  Orande  Bie* 

p.  14.  ed.  4to.  Rom.  1585.]  Bid,  leot  57.  tagne.  [lib.  t.  cap.  19.  p.  1009.] 

in  can.  miasc.  [f51.  186  sqq.]  y  [IUt.  xiv.  18.] 

*  [Sesa.  ziiL  tom.  viii.  oo!.  881  .*^ 
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piece  is  old,  and  another  is  late^  and  another  of  a  middle  age.  But 
the  prayer  which  in  the  canon  is  for  the  dead  supposes  that  thej  are 
not  in  purgatorj,  but  prays  for  them  which  are  asleep  in  rest  and 
quietness. 

§  29.  I  shall  not  instance  in  any  more,  because  I  shaQ  in  other 
places  meet  with  the  rest :  but  these  are  a  sufficient  indication  how 
the  church  hath  been  abused  by  the  pretence  of  tradition,  and  that 
a  bold  man  may  in  private  conndeutly  tell  his  parishioner  that  any 
doctrine  is  a  tradition ;  and  he  is  the  more  likely  to  prevail  becaoae 
he  cannot  be  confuted  by  his  undisceminff  hearer,  since  so  great 
parts  and  so  many  ages  of  the  church  have  been  told  of  things  that 
they  were  traditions  apostolical,  when  the  articles  themselves  are 
neither  old  nor  true,  is  it  imaginable  by  a  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, or  that  hath  heard  any  thing  of  antiquity,  that  the  apostles 
should  command  their  followers  to  worship  the  relics  of  S.  James 
or  S.  Stephen ;  or  that  S.  Peter  did  ever  give  leave  to  a  man  that 
hod  sworn  to  go  from  his  oath,  and  not  to  do  what  he  had  sworn  he 
would  f  Is  it  likely  that  S.  Peter  or  8.  Paul  should  leave  secret  in- 
structions with  S.  Clement  or  S.  Linus  that  they  might  depose  kings 
lawfully  when  it  was  in  their  power,  and  when  kings  did  disagree  in 
opimon  from  them  P  Is  there  any  instance,  or  precept,  or  Une,  or 
doctrine,  or  history,  that  ever  any  apostie  or  apostolical  man  conse- 
crated the  holy  communion  where  there  was  none  to  communicate  7 
It  was  never  heard  that  a  communion  could  be  single  till  the  catho- 
lic church  came  to  signify  the  Boman ;  and  yet  if  scripture  will  not 
prove  these  things  tradition  must.  The  experience  and  the  infinite 
unreasonableness  uf  these  things  does  sufficiently  give  a  man  warning 
of  attending  to  such  new  traditions,  or  admitting  the  topic  in  any 
new  dispute,  it  having  been  so  old  a  cheat :  and  after  the  canon  of 
scripture  was  full,  and  after  that  almost  the  whole  church  had  been 
abused  by  the  tradition  of  Papias  in  the  millenary  opinion,  which  for 
three  hundred  years  of  the  best  and  first  antiquity  prevailed,  all  the 
world  should  be  wiser  than  to  rely  upon  that  which  might  introduce 
an  error,  but  which  truth  could  never  need,  it  being  abundanUy  pro- 
vided for  in  scripture. 

&  30.  Sometimes  men  have  been  wiser,  and  when  a  tradition  apo- 
stolical hath  been  confidenUy  pretended,  they  would  as  confidently 
lay  it  aside  when  it  was  not  in  scripture.  Clemens  Alexaiidrinus 
reckons  many  traditions  apostolical,  but  no  man  regards  them.  Who 
believes  that  the  Greeks  were  saved  by  thdr  philosophy,  or  that  the 
aposties  preached  to  dead  infidels,  and  then  raised  tliem  to  life,  al- 
though these  were  by  S.  Clement  affirmed  to  have  been  traditions 
apostolical'  P  Did  the  world  ever  the  more  believe  that  a  council 
might  not  be  called  but  by  the  authority  and  sentence  of  the  bishop 
of  fiome,  though  Marcellus*  was  so  bold  to  say  it  was  a  canon  apo- 
stoUcalf    And  after  8.  Hierome*  had  said  these  words,  pmc^pta 

•  [See  vol.  Y.  p.  487.]  ■  [EpisL  liL  torn.  ir.  part.  2.  col.  579.] 
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mqjarum  apoitolieat  troditiones  guisque  exidifnat,  'that  what  their 
fathers  commanded,  all  men  were  wont  to  call  them  traditions  apo- 
stolical/ no  man  had  reason  to  rely  npon  any  thing  which  by  any 
one  or  two  or  three  of  the  fathers  was  called  tradition  apostolical, 
unless  the  thing  itself  were  also  notorious  or  proved  by  some  other 
evidence.  Bat  this  topic  of  tradition  is  infinitely  uncertain,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  pretended  new,  it  can  be  of  no  use  in  any  of  our 

auestions.  For  if  in  the  primitive  church  tradition  was  claimed  by 
lie  opposite  parties  of  a  question,  who  can  be  sure  of  it  now  ?  Arte- 
mon  pretended  it  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition  that  Christ  was 
'^iXos  ivOpamos,  'a  mere  man,'  and  the  Nicene  fathers  proved  it 
was  not  so,  but  much  rather  the  contrary :  but  that  topic  would  not 

CBvail  for  either  side.  In  the  question  of  rebaptization  of  persons 
ptized  by  heretics  both  sides  pretended  tradition ;  so  they  did  in 
that  impertinent,  but  (as  they  then  made  it)  great  question  of  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter.  Clemens  Alexanannoa^  said  it  was  an 
apostolical  tradition  that  Christ  preached  but  one  year;  but  Ire- 
useus"  said  it  was  an  apostolical  tradition  that  Christ  was  about  fifty 
years  old  when  He  died,  and  consequently  that  He  preached  almost 
twenty  jears.  But  if  they  who  were  almost  at  the  fountain  were 
unceitam  of  the  river's  head ;  how  shall  we  know  it  who  dwell  where 
the  waters  are  ready  to  unbosom  themselves  into  the  ocean  f  And 
to  pretend  an  apostolical  tradition  in  matters  of  faith,  now  that  the 
books  of  the  fathers  have  been  lost,  and  jet  there  are  a  very  great 
many  to  be  read  for  the  proving  of  tradition,  that  is,  that  there  are 
too  many  and  too  few,  that  in  tne  loss  of  some  of  them  possibly  we 
have  lost  that  light  which  would  have  confuted  the  present  pretences 
of  tradition,  and  the  remaining  part  have  passed  through  the  limbecs 
and  strainers  of  heretics  and  monks  and  ignorants  and  interested 
persons,  and  have  passed  through  the  corrections  and  deturpations 
and  mistakes  of  transcribers,  (a  trade  of  men  who  wrote  books  that 
they  might  eat  bread,  not  to  promote  a  truth,)  and  that  they  have 
been  disordered  by  zeal  and  faction  and  expurgatoiy  indices,  and 
that  men  have  been  diligent  to  make  the  fathers  seem  of  their  side, 
and  that  heretics  have  tdcen  the  fathers'  names  and  published  books 
under  false  titles,  and  therefore  have  stamped  and  stained  the  cur- 
rent ;  is  just  as  if  a  Tartar  should  offer  to  prove  himself  to  have 
descended  from  the  family  of  king  David,  upon  pretence  that  the 
Jews  mingled  with  their  nation,  and  that  they  dia  use  to  be  great 
keepers  of  their  genealogies. 

§  81.  But  after  all  tms,  the  question  of  tradition  is  wholly  useless 
in  the  questions  between  the  church  of  Bome  and  the  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  Not  only  because  there  are  many  churches  of  differ- 
ing rites  and  differing  doctrines  from  the  Soman,  who  yet  pretend  a 
succession  and  tradition  of  their  customs  and  doctrines  per  tempus 
immemoriale,  they  know  not  when  they  began,  and  for  aught  they 
^  Strom.,  Ub.  i.  [cap.  21.  p.  407.]  •  Lib.  U.  cap.  89.  [aL  22.  p.  146.] 
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know  they  came  from  the  apostles,  and  they  are  willing  to  believe  it, 
and  no  man  amongst  them  questions  it»  and  all  affirm  it;  particolarly 
the  Greek  church,  the  Bussians,  the  Abyssines :  bat  also  because  those 
articles  which  they  dispute  with  the  other  churches  of  the  west  can^ 
not  be  proved  by  tradition  universal,  as  infinitely  appears  in  those 
pitiful  endeavours  and  attempts  which  they  use  to  penoade  them  to 
be  such ;  which  if  they  did  not  sometimes  confute  themselves,  the 
reader  may  find  confuted  every  where  by  their  learned  adversaries. 

§  82.  Therefore  although  the  predion  of  scnptare  be  abundantly 
proved,  yet  if  it  were  not,  tradition  will  but  make  it  less  certain,  and 
therefore  not  more  perfect  For  besides  that  nuncupative  records 
are  like  diagrams  in  sand  and  figures  efibrmed  in  air,  vohtile  and 
soon  disordered,  and  that  by  the  words  and  practice  of  Ood,  and  all 
the  world,  what  is  intended  to  last  was  therefore  written,  as  appears 
in  very  many  places  in  scripture^;  and  therefore  Job  calls  out,  ''O 
that  my  words  were  now  written,  O  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book, 
that  they  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever;"  upon  which  words  the  Greek  catena  says, '  He  draws  a  simi- 
litude irom  them  who  put  those  things  in  wnting  which  they  very 
greatly  desire  should  remain  to  the  longest  post(»rity»'  and  that  the 
veiy  nature  of  tilings  is  such  that  a  tradition  is  infinitely  better  pre- 
served in  writing  than  in  speaking;  and  besides  all  those  very  many 
weak  and  uncertain  and  false  traaitions  with  which  several  men,  and 
several  ages,  and  several  churches  have  abused  others,  or  been  abused 
themselves,  I  instance  in  two  great  things,  by  the  one  of  which  we 
may  see  how  easily  the  church  may  be  imposed  upon  in  the  matter 
of  tradition ;  and  b^  the  other,  how  easily  those  men  impose  upon 
themselves  whose  faith  hath  a  temporal  biais  and  divertisement. 

§  88.  The  first  is,  that  very  many  epistles  of  popes,  viz.,  from 
S.  Clement  to  8.  Qregofrj,  that  i%  for  above  five  hundred  years,  were 
imposed  upon  the  church  as  the  genuine  writings  of  those  excellent 
men  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome  in  all  her  persecutions  and 
hardnesses ;  and  of  these  epistles  the  present  church  of  Rome  makes 
very  great  use  to  many  purposes,  and  yet  no  imposture  could  be 
greater  than  this. 

§  84.  For  1)  they  are  patched  up  of  several  arguments  and  mate- 
rial not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  ages  in  which  they  were  pretended 
to  be  written,  but  are  snatched  from  the  writings  of  other  men  and 
latta  times.  2)  They  were  invented  after  S.  Hierome's  time,  as 
appears  in  the  citation  of  the  testimonies  of  scripture  irom  8. 
nierome^s  translation,  and  the  auUior  cited  8.  Hierome'a  version  of 
the  Hebrew  psalter.  8)  They  were  not  known  in  Borne  for  eight  ages 
together,  which  were  a  strange  thing,  that  the  records  of  Rome 
shoidd  have  no  copies  of  the  ejpistles  of  so  many  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome*    4)  They  are  mfinitely  ndse  in  their  chronology,  and  he  that 

*  [Exod.  snrii.  14,  xxxir.  27 ;  Job  xix.  28, 4 ;  Psalm  cil.  18 ;  Iml  xxx.  8 ;  Jer. 
zzx.2;'ReT.l  II,  19,  xxi  6.] 
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invented  them  put  the  years  of  false  consuls^  to  their  date,  as  Baro- 
nius  himself  confesses,  quite  reckoning  otherwise,  and  in  the  epistles 
of  the  whole  five  and  forty  the  decrees  of  councUs  and  the  words  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  cited,  who  yet  were  not  at  all  in  their  ages, 
but  wrote  after  the  death  of  those  popes  who  are  pretended  to  have 

a  noted  them,  or  something  is  said  thi^  could  not  be  done  or  said  by 
liem  or  in  their  times.  6)  They  are  written  with  the  same  style ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  more  probable  that  they  should  be  the  genuine 
epistles  of  so  many  pojpes  than  that  so  many  men  in  several  ages 
should  have  the  same  features  in  their  faces :  but  these  epistles  say 
over  the  same  things  several  times,  even  unto  tediousness,  and  yet 
use  the  very  same  words  without  any  differing  expressions.  6)  And 
sometimes  these  words  were  most  intolerably  baroarous,  neither  ele* 
gantly  fine  nor  elegantly  plain,  but  solecisms,  impure  words,  and 
ihe  most  rude  expressions,  not  unlike  the  friars'  Latin  or  the  epi- 
»tola  obseurarum  virorum,  7)  None  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
church  did  ever  cite  any  testimony  from  these  epistles  for  eight 
hundred  years  together,  only  one  part  of  one  of  the  epistles  of 
S.  Clement  was  mentioned  by  Buffinus  and  the  council  of  Yase.  8) 
None  of  those  who  wrote  histories  ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  church- 
writers,  made  mention  of  them;  but  all  that  do  were  above  eight 
hundr^  and  thirty  years  after  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
9)  And  all  this  beside  the  innumerable  errors  in  the  matter  which 
have  been  observed  by  the  oenturiators  of  Magdeburg,  David  Blon* 
del,  and  divers  others.  And  a  more  notorious  cheat  could  never 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  world ;  but  that  there  are  so  many 
ereat  notorieties  of  fidsehood  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  greater, 
the  falsehood  of  the  Pontifical  book  or  the  boldness  of  the  compiler. 
Now  if  so  great  a  heap  of  records  can  at  once  be  clapped  upon  the 
credulity  of  men,  and  so  boldly  defended  as  it  is  l^  Tuman  and 
Binius,  and  so  greedily  entertained  as  it  is  by  the  Boman  confidents, 
and  so  often  cited  as  it  is  by  the  Boman  doctors,  and  yet  have  in  it 
so  many  strange  matters,  so  disagreeing  to  scripture,  so  weak,  so  im- 
pertinent, and  sometimes  so  dangerous ;  there  is  verj  great  reason 
to  reject  the  topic  of  traditions,  which  can  be  so  easily  forged,  and 
sometimes  rely  upon  no  greater  foundation  than  this,  whose  founda- 
tion is  in  water  and  sand,  and  falsehood  that  is  more  unstable. 

^  35.  The  other  thing  is,  that  heretics  and  evil  persons,  to  serve 
their  ends,  did  not  only  pretend  things  spoken  by  the  apcKBtles  and 
apostolical  and  primitive  men,  (for  that  was  easy,)  but  even  pretended 
certain  books  to  be  written  by  them,  that  under  their  venmble  names 
they  might  recommend  and  advance  their  own  heretical  opinions. 
Thus  some  false  apostles  (as  Qiigen  relates)  wrote  an  epistle  and 
sent  it  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  under  8.  Paul's  name,  which 
much  troubled  the  Thessalonians,  and  concerning  which,  when  & 
Paul  had  discovered  the  imposturej  he  gives  them  warning  that  they 
•  [*coimieli'  D.— ■  louncils'  C,  D.] 
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should  not  be  troubled  about  any  such  epistle,  as  if  he  had  sent  it 
Thus  there  was  a  book  pubUshed  b^  an  Asian  priest  under  S.  FauJ's 
name  (as  S.  Ilierome'  reports)  containing  the  vision  of  Paul  and  Tecia, 
and  I  know  not  what  old  tale  of  the  baptizing  Leo.  Some  or  other 
made  S.  Clement  an  Eunomiaui  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  an 
Arian,  and  Ori^n  to  be  every  thing,  by  interpolating  their  books, 
or  writing  booKs  for  them.  Ruffinus  tells  that  the  heretics  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  the  gospels :  and  that  they  did  invent  strange 
acts  of  the  apostles,  and  make  fine  tales  of  their  life  and  death,  we 
need  no  better  testimony  than  Tertullian's  instances  in  his  books 
against  Marcion :  and  for  this  reason  Origen*  gives  caution,  Cfportet 
caute  eonsiderare,  ut  nee  omnia  secreta  quafsruntur  nomine  eaneto^ 
rum  iuecipiamus;  'we  must  warily  consider,  and  not  receive  all 
those  secret  traditions  which  go  up  and  down  under  the  names  of 
saints/  viz.,  of  the  holy  apostles.  And  of  the  same  nature  is  that 
famous  cheat  that  usurps  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
called  the  Passion  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  who  please  may  see  in 
Laurentius  Yalla  and  Erasmus.  And  such  is  the  book  of  the  same 
passions  attributed  to  Linus,  which  was  invented  so  fooUshly  and 
carelessly  that  it  contradicts  the  scriptures  most  apparently ;  as  every 
one  that  reads  it  may  without  difficulty  observe.  Now  the  observa- 
tion from  these  things  is  plain :  in  the  matter  of  traditions  as  they 
are  now  represented  there  is  so  much  of  human  fiiilings,  and  so  Utile 
of  divine  certainty,  they  are  often  falsely  pretended,  and  never  truly 
proved,  and  if  they  should  need  to  be  proved,  were  therefore  not  to 
be  accepted ;  because  no  particular  proofs  can  make  them  universal, 
Kud  if  they  be  not  universal,  of  themselves  they  cannot  be  credible, 
but  need  something  else  to  make  them  so ;  they  are  (whether  true 
or  fjEdse)  so  absolutely  now  to  no  purpose,  because  it  is  too  late  to 

firove  them  now,  and  too  late  to  need  them,  the  church  having  so 
ong  accepted  and  relied  upon  the  canon  of  scripture,  that  we  are 
plainly,  and  certainly,  and  necessarily  devolved  upon  scripture  for 
the  canon  of  our  futh  and  lives.  For  though  no  man  ought  to 
reject  tradition  if  he  did  need  it,  and  if  he  could  have  it,  vet  because 
he  neither  can  want  it  (because  scripture  is  a  perfect  rule)  nor  can 
have  it  (because  it  cannot  in  any  of  our  questions  be  proved)  we 
must  rely  upon  what  we  have,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  traditions  as 
in  the  epistle  of  8.  Paul  to  Laodicea :  if  this  or  those  were  extant 
and  sufficiently  transmitted  and  consigned  to  us,  they  would  make 
up  the  canon  as  well  as  those  we  have;  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  Laodicean  epistle,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tradition  of 
doctrines  of  faith  not  contained  in  scriptures.  The  fathers  that  had 
them,  or  thought  they  had  them,  might  call  upon  their  churches  to 
make  use  of  mem ;  but  we  that  cannot  have  them  must  use  what 
we  have ;  and  we  have  reason  to  give  thanks  to  Ood  that  we  have 
all  that  Ood  intended  to  be  our  ride.    God  gave  us  in  scripture  all 

*  [See  p.  639  below.]  •  Homil.  xxzi.  in  Matt.  [torn.  iii.  p.  S48.] 
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that  was  necessary^  it  was  a  perfect  rule ;  and  yet  if  it  had  not,  it 
mast  become  so  when  we  have  no  other. 

§  86.  But  upon  the  matter  of  this  argument,  there  are  three 
questions  to  be  considered  in  order  to  faith  and  conscience. 

I.  Whether  there  be  not  any  rules  and  general  measures  of  dis- 
cerning tradition,  by  which  although  tradition  cannot  be  proved  the 
natural  way,  that  id,  by  its  own  lignt,  evidence  of  fact  ana  notoriety, 
yet  we  mav  be  reasonably  induced  to  believe  that  any  particular  is 
descended  from  tradition  apostolical,  and  consequently  is  to  be  taken 
in,  to  integrate  the  rule  of  conscience  ? 

IL  How  far  a  negative  argument  from  scripture  is  valid  and  ob- 
ligatory to  conscience  P 

III.  Whether  there  may  be  any  new  articles  of  faith,  or  that  the 
creed  of  the  church  may  so  increa9e  that  what  is  sufficient  to  salva- 
tion in  one  age  cannot  serve  in  another  ? 

I.  The  first  question  is  concerning  the  indirect  ways  of  discerning 
tradition. 

§  37.  In  vain  it  is  to  dispute  whether  traditions  are  to  integrate 
the  canon  of  scripture,  when  it  cannot  be  made  to  ap{)ear  that  there 
are  any  such  things  as  apostolical  traditions  of  doctrines  not  con- 
tained in  scripture.  For  since  the  succession  in  all  the  chairs  hath 
been  either  interrupted  or  disordered  by  wars  or  heresies,  by  interest 
or  time,  by  design  or  by  ignorance,  bv  carelessness  or  inconsidera- 
tion,  b^  forgetfiuness  or  unavoidable  mistake,  by  having  no  necessity 
of  tradition,  and  by  not  delivering  any ;  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  atoms,  wnich  as  of  themselves  they  are  vo- 
latile and  unfixed,  so  they  have  no  basis  but  the  light  air :  and  so 
are  traditions ;  themselves  are  no  argument,  and  there  are  no  tradi- 
tions ;  they  are  no  necessary  or  competent  stabiliment  of  doctrine  or 
manners,  or  if  they  were,  themselves  have  no  stabiliment. 

§  38.  For  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no  tradition  received  for  apo* 
fltoucal  at  a  less  rate  than  the  rule  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis.  For  to 
prove  by  scripture  that  there  are  any  traditions  not  written  in  scrip- 
ture is  a  trifilmg  folly;  since  there  might  be  necessity  of  keeping  tra- 
ditions before  aH  that  which  is  necessary  was  set  down  in  writing.  So 
that  all  the  pretensions  taken  from  scripture  in  behalf  of  traditions 
are  absolutely  to  no  purpose,  unless  it  were  there  said,  there  are 
some  things  which  we  now  preach  to  vou  which  shall  never  be  writ- 
ten ;  keep  them :  but  the  naming  oi  traditions  in  some  books  of 
acriptuie,  and  the  recommending  them  in  others,  is  no  argument  to 
us  to  enquire  after  them,  or  to  rely  upon  them;  unless  that  which 
was  delivered  by  sermon  was  never  to  be  delivco^  by  writing,  and 
that  we  knew  it  as  certamly  as  that  which  is.  And  ihi  same  is  to 
be  said  of  the  sayings  of  fathers  who  recommend  traditions :  for  al- 
though the  aigoment  lessened  every  year,  yet  it  was  better  then  than 

IX.  8S 
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it;  can  be  now ;  it  could  serve  some  uses  then,  it  can  serve  none  now; 
it  might  in  some  instances  be  certain^  and  safe  in  many^  but  now  it 
cannot  be  either,  neither  certain,  nor  safe,  nor  necessary,  nor  of  any 
use  at  all :  which  having  made  to  appear  in  the  precemng  numbers, 
it  must  follow  that  there  can  be  no  doctrinal  traditions  besides  the 
matters  of  scripture;  because  there  are  none  such  recommended  to 
the  church  by  the  measures  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis.  There  is  no 
doctrine,  no  rule  of  faith  or  manners,  which  is  not  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  yet  which  was  'believed  always,  and  in  all  churches,  and 
of  all  men  m  those  churches/  For  although  it  is  vei^  probable  that 
Yincentius  by  this  rule  intended  to  reprove  the  novelties  and  unusual 
doctrines  which  S.  Austin  by  his  great  wit  and  great  reputation  had 
brought  into  the  church,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  and  doctrines 
of  the  fathers  which  were  before  him;  yet  it  will  perfectly  serve  to 
reprove  all  our  late  pretensions  to  traditions.  For  by  this  measore 
we  find  it  not  to  be  enough  that  a  doctrine  hath  been  received  for 
a  thousand  years  together  by  the  catholic  church,  reckoning  firom 
this  period  upwards;  unless  it  were  also  received  by  the  apostoHcal 
ages  and  churches  throughout  the  world,  it  is  nothing:  and  if  it 
were  received  by  all  the  apostolical  churches,  and  all  good  and  wise 
men  in  those  churches,  and  so  downwards ;  wherever  any  church 
failed  it  was  to  their  own  prejudice,  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  doc- 
trine; for  that  was  apostolical  which  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
whatsoever  came  after  could  not  change  what  was  so  before;  and  the 
interruption  of  an  apostolical  truth,  though  for  a  thousand  years  to- 
gether, cannot  annid  the  obligation,  or  introduce  the  contrary.  So 
uiBi  if  we  begin  to  account  by  this  rule  of  Yincentius  and  go  back- 
wards,  it  is  nothing  unless  we  go  back  as  far  as  to  the  apostles  in- 
clusively ;  but  if  we  begin  there,  and  make  that  clear,  it  matters  not 
how  little  a  way  it  descends :  and  therefore  although  it  is  an  excellent 
rule  to  reprove  vain  and  novel  preteusions,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
proved  by  it  practicably;  for  we  need  not  walk  alcmg  the  bauks  and 
intrigues  of  Volga,  if  we  can  at  first  point  to  the  fountain,  it  is  that 
whitiber  the  long  progression  did  intend  to  lead  us.  If  any  thing  fails 
in  the  principle  it  is  good  for  nothing ;  but  if  the  tradition  derive  from 
the  fountain,  and  the  head  be  visible,  though  afterwards  it  ran  under 
ground,  it  is  well  enough.  For  if  a  doctrine  might  invade  the  whole 
church  which  was  not  preached  by  the  i^ostles,  or  if  the  doctrine 
might  to  many  good  and  wise  persons  seem  to  have  possessed  the 
whole  church,  that  is»  to  be  believed  by  all  those  that  he  knows,  of 
hears  of,  or  converses  with,  and  yet  not  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostles;  it  is  certain  that  this  universality,  and  any  less  than  that 
which  takes  in  the  apostles,  can  never  be  sufBcient  warranty  for  an 
article  of  faith  or  a  rule  of  life,  tliat  is,  the  instance  and  obligation  of 
a  duty  necessary  to  salvation.  But  how  shall  we  know  conoeming 
any  doctrine,  whether  it  be  a  tradition  apostolical  ?  Here  the  rule  of 
Yincentius  comes  in.    If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  all  churches 
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and  all  men  did  firom  the  apostles'  times  doWb  to  the  time  of  enqniij 
accept  it  as  trne,  and  report  it  from  the  apostles,  then  it  is  to  be  so 
received  and  continued.  Indeed  a  less  series  and  succession  will 
serve :  for  if  we  can  be  made  sure  that  the  age  next  to  the  apostles 
did  universaUy  receive  it  as  from  the  apostles,  then  we  may  not  reject 
it.  But  what  can  make  faith  in  this  P  Certainly  nothing ;  for  there 
is  no  doctrine  so  delivered  but  what  is  in  scripture.  Indeed  some 
practices  and  rituals  are,  because  the  public  exercise  and  usages  of 
the  church  being  united  and  notorious,  public  and  acted,  might  make 
the  rite  evident  as  light ;  but  in  doctrines  (besides  scriptures)  we 
have  not  records  enough  to  do  it :  and  therefore  this  general  rule  of 
Yincentius  not  being  practicable,  and  the  other  lesser  rules  or  conjee* 
tores  rather  being  incompetent,  y.ivtii\uv  &air€p  iaykv,  we  must '  re- 
main as  we  are,'  and  give  God  thanks  for  the  treasures  of  holy  sorip. 
ture,  and  rejoice  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it 

§  89.  But  let  us  trv  a  little. 

(1)  The  first  rule  which  is  usually  given  is  this,  'That  which  the 
eathoUc  church  believes  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not  fonnd  in 
acriptures,  is  to  be  believed  to  descend  from  apostolical  tradition*'— 
This  rule  is  &lse  and  insufficient  upon  many  accounts. 

1)  For  if  the  church  can  err,  then  this  rule  can  have  no  firmament 
or  foundation.  If  she  cannot  err,  then  there  is  no  need  either  of 
scriptures  or  tradition;  and  there  is  no  use  of  any  other  argument  to 
prove  the  truth  of  an  article  or  the  divinity  of  a  truth,  but  the  pre* 
sent  belief  and  affirmation  of  the  church,  for  that  is  sufficient  wheth^ 
it  be  written  or  not  written,  whether  it  be  delivered  or  not. — ^But 

2)  Supposing  the  church  could  not  err  in  matters  of  fEuth,  yet 
no  man  says  but  she  may  err  in  matter  of  iEact :  but  whether  this 
thing  was  delivered  by  the  apostles  is  matter  of  fact;  and  therefore 
though  the  church  were  assisted  so  that  she  oould  not  mistake  her 
article,  yet  she  ma^  mistake  h»  argument  and  instrument  of  proba- 
tion: the  conclusion  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  premises  fedse;  and 
abe  might  be  taught  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  by  the  apostles. 

8)  l«o  man  now  knows  what  the  catholic  church  does  believe  in 
any  question  of  controversy ;  for  the  catholic  church  is  not  to  be 
spoken  with,  and  being  divided  by  seas,  and  nations,  and  interest^ 
and  fears,  and  l^rants,  and  poverty,  and  innumerable  accidents^  does 
not  declare  her  mind  by  any  common  instrument,  and  agrees  in 
nothing  but  in  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  books  of  scripture;  and 
millions  of  Christians  hear  nothing  of  our  controversies,  and  if  they 
did,  would  not  understand  some  of  them. 

4)  There  are  thousands  that  do  believe  such  an  article  to  be 
taught  by  the  catholic  church,  and  yet  the  cathohc  church  with  them 
is  nothing  but  their  own  party;  for  all  that  believe  otherwise  they 
are  pleased  to  call  heretics.  So  that  this  rule  may  serve  every  party 
that  is  great,  and  every  party  that  is  little,  if  they  will  add  pnde  and 
oontumacy  to  their  article :  and  what  would  this  rule  have  signified 
amongst  Uie  Donatists,  to  whom  idl  the  w(»rld  was  heretic  but  them- 
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selves  f  and  what  would  it  signify  amongst  those  peevish  little  sects 
that  damn  all  the  world  but  their  own  congregations  P  even  as  little 
as  it  can  to  the  church  of  Borne,  who  are  resolved  to  call  no  church 
catholic  but  their  own. 

5)  The  believing  of  such  an  article  of  faith  could  not  be  indica- 
tion of  a  true  catholic,  that  is,  of  a  true  member  of  the  catholic 
church;  because  if  the  article  is  to  be  proved  to  be  anostolical  Inr 
the  present  behef  of  the  cathoUc  church,  either  the  catholic  chun£ 
is  the  whole  christian  church,  and  then  we  can  never  tell  what  she 
believes  in  a  particular  question  (and  indeed  she  believes  nothing  in 
the  question,  because  if  it  be  a  question,  the  catholic  church  is  di- 
vided in  her  sense  of  it ;)  or  else  the  catholic  church  is  some  bodj 
or  church  of  Christians  separate  from  the  rest,  and  then  she  must  by 
other  means  be  first  known  that  she  is  the  catholic  church,  before  we 
can  accept  her  belief  to  be  an  argument  that  the  article  is  an  aposto- 
lical tradition.  Add  to  this,  that  the  church's  believing  it,  is  not, 
cannot  be  an  argument  that  the  doctrine  is  apostolical;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  ought  to  be  proved  to  be  apostolical  before  it  is  to  be 
admitted  by  the  churches.  And  if  it  be  answered,  that  so  it  was  to 
those  churches  who  admitted  it  first,  but  to  us  it  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient that  the  church  received  it,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  conclude 
it  to  be  apostoUcal :  I  reply,  that  it  is  well  if  it  was  first  proved  to 
the  church  to  be  apostolical ;  but  then  if  the  primitive  church  would 
not  receive  the  doctrine  without  such  evidence,  it  is  a  sign  that  this 
was  the  right  way  of  proceeding,  and  therefore  so  it  ought  to  be  with 
us;  they  would  not  receive  any  doctrine  unless  it  were  proved  to 
come  from  the  apostles,  and  why  should  we  P  and  to  say  that  because 
they  received  it,  we  ought  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  apostolical,  I 
say  that  is  to  beg  the  question :  for  when  we  make  a  question  whether 
the  church  did  well  to  receive  this  doctrine,  we  mean  whether  they 
did  receive  it  from  the  apostles  or  no.  And  therefore  to  argue  from 
their  receiving  it  that  it  was  apostolical,  is  to  answer  my  question  by 
telling  me  that  I  ought  to  suppose  that,  and  to  make  no  question  of 
it.  But  if  this  rule  should  prevail,  we  must  believe  things  which  even 
to  affirm  were  impudent.  The  diurch  of  Bome,  calling  herself  the 
catholic  church,  affirms  it  to  be  heresy  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  communion  under  both  kinds  to  the  laity :  but  he  that  will 
from  hence,  though  he  believe  that  church  to  be  the  catholic,  con- 
clude that  doctrine  to  be  the  apostolic,  must  have  a  great  ignorance 
or  too  great  a  confidence.  Nay,  this  rule  is  in  nothing  more  appa- 
rently confuted  than  in  this  instance;  for  the  canon  in  the  council 
of  Constance  which  establishes  this  for  catholic  doctrine,  by  confess- 
ing it  was  otherwise  instituted  by  Christ,  and  otherwise  practised  at 
the  beginning,  confesses  it  not  to  be  apostolic.  So  that  upon  this 
account  it  is  obvious  to  conclude  that  either  the  universal  church  can 
err,  or  else  the  same  thing  can  come  and  cannot  come  from  tradition 
apostolical.  For.  the  half-communion  is  nowhere  commanded  in 
scripture:  therefore  either  the  ancient  catholic  church  did  err  in 
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commimding  the  whole  communion/or  the  modeni  catholic  church 
(I  mean  the  Boman,  which  pretends  to  the  name)  does  err  in  forbid- 
ding it :  or  ebe^  if  neither  does  err,  then  the  communion  under  both 
kinds  did  come  and  did  not  come  from  tradition  apostolical. — ^Bat 

6)  Suppose  it  were  agreed  that  one  congregation  is  the  catholic 
churchy  and  resolved  upon  which  is  that  congregation^  yet  if  it  be 
but  a  part  of  Christians,  and  that  interested,  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  infer,  that  because  this  interested  divided  part  be- 
lieves it,  therefore  the  apostles  taught  it :  this  consequent  is  not  in 
the  bowels  of  that  antecedent,  it  cannot  be  proved  by  this  argument. 
If  it  can  be  proved  by  revelation  that  what  the  present  church  be- 
lieves was  a  tradition  apostolical,  let  it  be  shewn,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it;  in  the  mean  time  this  rule  is  not  of  itself  certain,  or  fit  to  be 
the  proof  of  what  is  uncertain^  and  therefore  not  a  good  rule^  till  it 
be  proved  by  revelation. 

7)  It  is  evidently  certain  that  what  one  age  believes  as  a  necessary 
doctrine,  another  age  (I  mean  of  the  cathoUc  church)  did  not  believe 
for  such ;  and  it  is  hot  sufficient  for  the  making  of  a  catholic  doctrine 
that  it  be  ubique,  believed  '  every  where/  unless  it  be  also  semper  el 
ab  omnibus^  '  always  and  by  all  men.'  I  instance  in  the  communi- 
cating of  infants,  which  was  the  doctrine  of  S.  Austin  and  of  pope 
Innocentius,  and  prevailed  in  the  church  for  six  hundred  years  (says 
Maldonat  the  jesmt^,  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  infants 
that  they  should  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Now  it  is  also  as  certain  that  for  six  hundred  years  more,  the  church 
which  calls  herself  catholic  believed  the  contrary.  Which  of  these 
can  prove  apostolical  tradition  P  For  if  it  be  objected  that  this  was 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  in  those  ages  in  which  the 
most  eminent  fathers  did  believe  and  practise  it,  besides  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  teach  it  to  be  necessary,  and  generally  prac- 
tise it  in  their  churches,  if  the  matter  had  been  nothing  but  their 
own  opinion,  and  disputed  by  others ;  I  add  this  also,  that  it  was  as 
much  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  that  it  was  necessary,  as  it 
is  now  that  it  is  not  necessary :  for  it  is  certain  the  holy  fathers  did 
believe  and  teach  and  practise  it,  and  the  contrary  was  not  disputed; 
bat  now,  though  it  be  condemned  by  some,  it  is  still  practised  by 
verv  great  parts  of  the  catholic  church,  even  by  all  the  Ghreek  churcher, 
and  bv  those  vast  numbers  of  Christians  in  Ethiopia.  So  that  al- 
though no  doctrinal  tradition  is  universally  received  but  what  is 
contained  in  scriptures ;  yet  those  that  have  been  received  as  uni- 
Tcrsally  as  any  other  matter  of  question  is,  have  been  and  have  not 
been  believed  by  the  church  in  several  ages :  and  therefore  if  this 
rule  be  good,  they  must  prove  that  the  same  doctrine  was  and  was 
not  a  tradition  apostoUcal. 

'  In  cap.  tL  JohAD.  n.  1 16.  fcol  I486.]  et  patriarchae  Conftantinopolitani  D.  Hi- 

•  Vide  Uierem.  Patriar.  C.  P.  doctr.  et  eremis,  responi.  i.  cap.  9.  p.  89.  ed.  foL 

exhort    ad    Germanos.   [Apud  acta  et  Witeberg.  1584] 
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8)  This  role  were  good  (and  then  indeed  only)  if  there  were  no 
way  to  make  an  opinion  to  be  nniversally  received  bnt  by  derivation 
from  the  apostles.  But  a)  there  are  some  which  say  every  age  hath 
new  revelations :  where  this  is  believed,  it  is  apparent  an  opinion 
which  the  apostles  never  heard  of  may  be  adopted  into  the  faith 
and  universally  received.  Bat  besides  this  there  are  more  ways  of 
entry  for  a  popular  error  than  any  man  can  reckon  or  any  experience 
can  observe.  jS)  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  leading  man  be 
credulous  and  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by  heretics  and  knaves;  but 
when  he  hath  weakly  received  it,  it  shall  proceed  strongly  upon  his 
authority :  the  matter  of  Papias  about  the  doctrine  of  the  ChiliasU 
is  notorious  in  this  narticolar.  y)  It  is  also  very  possible  that  what 
is  found  at  first  to  oe  good,  shsdl  be  earnestly  pressed  by  a  zealoiu 
man,  and  he  may  over-express  himself,  and  consider  not  to  what 
consequence  it  may  afterwards  be  extended;  and  then  following 
ages  may  observe  it,  and  make  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  rhetorical 
expression ;  and  then  what  only  good  men  had  entertained  when  it 
was  called  useful,  all  men  shall  receive  when  it  is  called  neoessaiy; 
and  it  is  no  great  progression  from  what  all  men  believe  good,  that 
some  men  should  believe  necessary,  and  from  them  others,  and  from 
others  all  men :  it  was  thus  in  many  degrees  in  the  matter  of  con- 
fession and  penance.  5)  It  is  not  very  unlikely,  certainly  it  is  no 
way  impossible,  but  that  the  reputation  of  some  great  man  in  the 
church  may  prevail  so  far  by  our  weaknesses  and  Iwi  ovm  accidental 
advantages,  that  what  no  man  at  first  questions,  vety  many  wiU 
afterwards  believe,  and  they  introduce  more ;  and  from  more  to  most^ 
and  from  most  to  all  men,  are  no  impossible  progressions,  if  we  con* 
aider  how  much  mankind  (especially  in  theology)  have  suffered  the 
authority  of  a  few  men  to  prevail  upon  them,  c)  Does  not  all  the 
world  see  that  zeal  makes  men  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  that 
impatience  makes  them  fierce  in  disputing,  and  fierce  in  fighting,  and 
ready  to  persecute  their  enemies  ?  and  what  that  unify  and  univer^ 
sality  is  which  can  be  introduced  by  force,  a  great  part  of  the  world 
hath  had  too  long  an  experience  to  be  imorant.  0  Beyond  aU 
this,  a  proposition  may  be  supposed  to  follow  from  an  apostohcal 
tradition,  and  prevail  very  much  upon  that  account;  and  vet  it 
would  be  hard  to  believe  the  scholar's  deduction  equally  with  the 
master's  principle,  and  a  probable  inference  from  tradition  equal  to 
the  very  affirmative  of  the  apostles.  A  man  may  argue,  and  argue 
well  too,  and  yet  the  conclusion  wiU  not  be  so  evident  as  the  princi* 
pie :  but  that  it  may  equally  prevail  is  so  certain,  that  no  man  can 
deny  it  but  he  that  had  never  any  testimony  of  the  confidence  of  a 
disputing  man,  and  the  compliance  of  those  who  know  not  so  well,  or 
enquire  not  so  strictly,  or  examine  not  suspiciously,  or  judge  not  wisely. 

§  40.  (2)  The  next  rule  which  is  pretended  for  the  dwcovery  of  an 
apostohcal  tradition  is  this, 'That  which  the  universal  church  observes, 
which  none  could  appoint  but  God,  and  is  not  found  in  scripture,  it 
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is  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  delivered  by  Christ  and  His  apostles.' 
—This  rule  must  needs  be  false,  because  it  does  actualljr  deceive  them 
that  rely  upon  it.  Because  their  church,  which  they  will  fondly  sup- 
pose to  be  the  catholic^  uses  certain  sacramentals  to  confer  graccj 
(which  none  oould  institute  but  Christ,  who  alone  is  the  fountain  of 
grace)  and  the  holy  Spirit  to  His  servants  :  but  yet  to  pretend  that 
they  are  traditions  apostolical  were  the  greatest  unreasonableness  in 
the  world.  I  instance  in  holy  water,  baptizing  of  bells,  hallowing  of 
agmu  Dei'n,  roses,  swords,  hats,  chrism  and  the  like,  which  no  man 
can  fairly  pretend  to  be  traditions  apostolical,  but  yet  they  are  prac- 
tised by  all  their  catholic  church,  and  they  are  of  such  things  as  no 
man  but  God  could  be  the  author  of,  if  they  were  good  for  any 
thing ;  but  then  to  conclude  from  hence  that  they  are  traditions 
apostolical,  were  just  as  if  one  were  to  give  a  sign  how  to  know 
whether  lying  were  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  question  should  give  this  rule.  Whatsoever  mankind  does  univer- 
sally which  they  ougTit  not  to  do  without  God's  law,  that  certainly 
they  have  a  law  from  God  to  do;  but  all  mankind  are  given  to 
lying,  and  yet  nothinff  can  make  it  lawful  to  lie,  unless  there  be  a 
warranty  or  no  prohioition  from  God  to  lie;  therefore  certain  it  is 
that  a  he  descends  from  the  authoritv  of  God.  Indeed  if  the  catho- 
lic church  could  not  be  uncharitable,  if  they  could  not  sin  against 
God,  then  it  were  certain,  if  they  all  did  it,  and  it  were  not  warranted 
in  scripture,  it  must  be  from  God  :  but  it  does  not  follow  it  would 
be  by  tradition ;  because  it  may  be  by  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  by 
natural  principles,  or  it  would  be  a  thing  indifferent;  but  that  it 
must  be  by  tradition,  if  it  were  not  by  scripture,  or  by  the  church, 
vere  as  if  we  should  say,  if  Leelaps^  be  not  a  horse,  or  begotten  by  a 
lion,  he  must  needs  be  a  bear :  but  these  rules  are  like  dead  men's 
candles,  they  come  from  no  certain  cause,  and  signify  no  determined 
effect,  and  whether  they  be  at  all,  we  are  no  surer  than  the  reports 
of  timorous  or  fantastic  persons  can  make  us.  But  this  rule  dif- 
fers not  at  all  from  the  lormer,  save  only  that  speaks  of  doctrinal, 
and  this  of  ritual  traditions :  but  both  relying  upon  the  same  reason, 
and  that  reason  failing  (as  I  have  proved)  the  propositions  them- 
selves do  £eu1.  But  then  as  to  rites,  it  is  notorious  beyond  a  denial, 
that  some  rites  used  in  the  universal  church,  which  are  also  said  to 
be  such  which  none  ought  to  appoint  but  God,  were  not  delivered 
by  the  apostles.  I  instance  in  the  singularity  of  baptism  of  heretics, 
which  the  whole  church  now  adheres  to,  and  yet  if  this  descended 
from  apostolical  tradition,  it  was  more  than  8.  Cyprian  or  the  Afri- 
can churches  knew  of,  for  they  rebaptized  heretics,  and  disputed  it 
▼ery  earnestly,  and  lived  in  it  very  pertinaciously,  and  died  in  the 
opinion. 

§  41.  (3)  The  third  rule  is, '  Whatsoever  the  catholic  church  hath 
kept  in  all  ages  bygone,  may  rightly  be  believed  to  have  descended 
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fiom  the  aposttes,  thoogli  it  be  sach  a  thing  which  might  have  been 
instituted  by  the  church/ — ^Tbis  rule  is  the  same  with  that  of  Liri- 
nensis^  of  which  I  have  idready  given  account :  and  certainly  in  those 
things  in  which  it  can  be  made  use  of  (which  are  extremely  few)  it  is 
the  best^  and  indeed  the  only  good  one.  But  then  this  can  relate 
only  to  rituals,  not  to  matter  of  doctrine;  for  nothing  of  this  can 
be  of  ecclesiastical  institution  and  appointment :  it  cannot  be  a  doc- 
trine of  faith  unless  it  be  of  divine  tradition;  for  Christ  is  the  author 
and  finisher  of 'our  faith^  which  the  church  is  to  preach  and  believe^ 
not  to  enlarge  or  shorten,  not  to  alter  or  diversify.  But  then  as  to 
rituals,  the  keeping  of  Easter  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  this 
rule  cannot  be  proved  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition;  because  the 
Asian  churches  kept  it  otherwise :  and  by  this  rule  the  keening  of 
Lent  fast  for  forty  days  will  not  be  found  to  be  an  apostolical  tnidi- 
tion;  b«»use  the  observation  of  it  was  very  full  of  variety;  and 
some  kept  it  forty  hours,  some  a  day,  some  a  week,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards in  its  proper  place  make  to  appear.  But  by  this  rule  the  dis- 
tinction of  bishops  and  presbyters  is  an  apostoUcal  tradition  (besides 
the  scriptures,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  divine) ;  by  this  the  conse- 
cration of  the  blessed  eucharist  by  ecclesiastical  persons,  bishops  and 
Sriests,  is  certainly  a  tradition  apostolical ;  by  this  the  Lord's  day  is 
erived  to  us  from  the  apostles ;  and  by  this  the  baptism  of  iii&nts 
is  much  confirmed  unto  the  church :  and  whatsoever  can  descend  to 
us  and  be  observted  in  this  channel,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
deny  it  to  be  apostoUcal :  but  then  how  far  it  can  be  obligatory  to  all 
ages  and  to  all  churches  will  be  another  consideration ;  it  being  on 
afi  hands  confessed  that  some  rituals  which  were  observed  in  the 
apostles'  times  are  with  good  cause  and  just  authority  laid  aside  by 
several  churches.     But  of  this  I  shall  give  particular  accounts, 

§  42.  (4) '  When  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  by  common  consent 
testify  concerning  any  particular  that  it  descends  from  apostolical 
tradition,  we  are  to  hold  it  for  such :  whether  they  affirm  this  in  all 
their  writings,  or  together  in  a  council.' — ^To  this  rule  I  answer,  that 
where  it  would  do  ^ood  there  it  is  not  practicable,  and  where  it  is 
practicable  there  it  is  not  true.  For  it  is  indeed  practicable  that  a 
council  may  g|ive  testimony  to  a  particular  that  it  came  from  the 
apostles ;  but  it  does  not  follow  tnat  they  are  not  deceived ;  for  it 
never  was,  and  it  never  will  be,  that  all  the  doctors  of  the  church 
shall  meet  together  in  council,  and  unless  they  do  their  testimony  is 
not  universal.  But  if  all  the  fathers  should  write  in  their  books  that 
such  a  thing  was  delivered  by  the  apostles,  unless  it  were  evidently 
against  scripture  or  right  reason,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  cause  to 
disbelieve  it;  and  it  were  the  best  way  we  have  of  conveying  and 
handing  the  tradition  to  us,  next  to  the  universal  practice  of  the 
church  in  her  rituals.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  so  conveyed  to 
us :  and  therefore  BeUarmine  plays  at  small  game  with  this  rule,  and 
would  fain  have  the  world  admit  tradition  for  apostolical,  if  some 
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fathers  of  great  name  say  so^  and  others  that  speak  ot  the  same  thing 
contradict  it  not.  But  this  is  a  plain  begging,  that  when  he  cannot 
prove  a  thing  to  be  tradition  apostolical  by  a  good  argument  and 
sufficient^  we  will  be  content  to  take  it  withont  proof,  or  at  least  to 
be  content  with  such  as  he  hath,  and  believe  his  own  word  for  the 
rest,  though  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  If  it  fails  or  goes  less  than 
omnibus,  and  semper,  and  ubique,  which  is  Yincentius  his  measure,  it 
cannot  be  warranted,  and  he  that  allows  it  is  more  kind  than  wise. 
S.  Basil*  proves  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Maiy 
by  a  tradition  that  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar  for  affirming  her  to  be  a  virgin  after  the  birth  of 
her  most  holy  Son :  but  o.  Hierome'  says  it  is  ofiocryphorum  earn' 
nium,  'a  dr^m  of  apocryphal  persons.'  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  report  of  the  millenary  tradition  was  contradicted,  and  yet 
in  that  interval,  in  which  many  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  attested 
it  to  have  descended  from  the  apostles,  it  was  neither  true  nor  safe 
to  have  believed  i|b.  But  then  as  to  the  particular  and  more  practi- 
cable part  of  this  rule,  that  if  a  general  council  affirms  it  to  be  tradi- 
tion apostolical  it  is  so  to  be  accepted,  it  is  evidently  fallacious  and 
uncertain ;  for  the  second  council  of  Nice  affirmed  the  veneration  of 
images  to  be  an  apostolical  tradition :  but  it  is  so  far  from  beiug 
true  that  it  was  so  as  they  affirmed^  that  not  only  the  apostolical  but 
divers  of  the  following  a^es  hated  all  images,  and  did  not  think  it 
lawful  so  much  as  to  midce  them ;  of  which  I  have  already  given  a 
large  account  in  this  book^. 

§  43.  (5)  'When  the  apostolical  churches,  which  from  the  apostles 
have  had  uninterrupted  succession,  do  witness  concerning  any  thing 
that  it  is  apostolical  tradition,  it  is  to  be  admitted  for  such. —This 
rule  was  good  before  the  channels  were  mingled  with  impure  waters 
entering  in.  It  was  nsed  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  S.  Augustine,  and 
others;  and  it  was  to  them  of  great  advantage.  But  although  it  was 
good  drinking  of  Euphrates  when  it  newly  ran  from  the  garden  of 
Eden,  yet  when  it  began  to  mingle  with  the  borborus  it  was  not 
good:  and  who  durst  have  trusted  this  rule  when  Dioscorus  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  yet  was  lineally  descended  from  S.  Mark  ? 
And  who  durst  have  relied  upon  this  rule  when  pope  Julius  absolved 
the  Sabellian  heretics,  and  communicated  with  Marcellus  Ancyranus  P 
and  when  S.  Basil*  complains  of  the  western  bishops,  and  particularly 
the  Boman,  quod  veritalem  neque  norunt,  neque  discere  sustinent .  • 
eum  iis  qui  veritatem  ipsia  annunciant  contendentes,  Aaresin  autem 
per  ee  ipeos  stabilientes :  '  that  they  neither  know  the  truth,  nor  care 
to  learn  it;  but  they  contend  with  them  who  tell  them  the  truth, 
and  by  themselves  establish  heresy.'     Quia  multi  jprincijpes  et  summi 

•  Scrm.  de  S.  natitiUL  [torn.  iL  p.         *  Chap,  il  rule  6.  [p.  428.] 

600.1  ■  Epist  z.   [aL  ccxxxix.  torn.  iii.  p. 

*  In  Matt,  xxiii.  [toDi.  iy.  part  1.  col      96S  £.1 
112.] 
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pantijieea  el  alii  if^moret  inventi  sunt  aposf-atasw  a  fide^  praptered 
ecclesia  eonsisiU  in  Hits  personia  iii  qnt6u9  est  notitia  vera,  et  com* 
fesf\o  fidei  et  veritatis^.  How  can  this  rule  guide  any  man  when 
all  the  apostolical  churches  have  fallen  into  error,  and  many  popes 
have  been  apostates  from  the  faith,  and  the  church  consisted  not  of 
prelates,  but  indifferently  of  all  that  believed  and  professed  the  troth 
which  the  popes  and  princes  and  prelates  did  deny  ?  The  apostolical 
church  of  Antioch  is  not;  and  the  patriarchal  church  of  Alexandria 
is  accused  by  the  Latins  of  great  errors,  and  the  mother  church  of 
Jerusalem  hath  no  succession,  but  is  buried  in  nrins ;  and  the  church 
of  Borne  is  indeed  splendid,  but  he  that  will  take  her  word  for  tradi- 
tion is  sure  to  admit  many  false  ones,  but  not  sure  of  any  true,  but 
such  as  she  hath  in  common  with  all  the  churches  of  the  world. 

§  44.  I  conclude  therefore  this  question,  that  amongst  those  rules 
of  discerning  traditions  truly  apostolical  from  them  that  are  but 
pretended  such,  there  is  no  rule  competent  but  one,  which  is  scarcely 
practicable,  which  indeed  transmits  to  the  church  ^  few  rituals,  but 
nothing  of  faith  or  rule  of  good  life ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  look  any  where  else  for  the  divine  rule  of  conscience  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  testament :  they  are  sufiScient,  because 
they  were  intended  by  God  to  be  our  only  rule ;  and  yet  if  God  had 
intended  traditions  to  be  taken  in,  to  integrate  the  rule  and  to  oblige 
our  conscience,  it  is  certain  that  God  intends  it  not  now,  because 
the  traditions  are  lost  if  there  were  any,  and  if  they  be  now,  they  do 
not  appear,  and  therefore  are  to  us  as  if  they  were  not. 

§  45.  II.  The  second  question  also  does  very  nearly  relate  to  con- 
science  and  its  conduct,  viz.  Since  the  scripture  is  the  perfect  rule 
of  conscience,  and  contains  in  it  all  the  will  of  God,  whether  or  no, 
and  how  far  is  a  negative  argument  from  scripture  to  prevail  ? 

§  46.  The  resolution  of  this  depends  upon  the  premises.  For  if 
scripture  be  the  entire  rule  of  faith  and  of  manners,  that  is,  of  the 
whole  service  and  worship  of  God,  then  nothing  is  an  article  of  faith, 
nothing  can  command  a  moral  action,  that  is  not  in  its  whole  kind 
set  down  in  scripture.  This  I  proved  by  direct  testimonies  of  Ter- 
tullian,  S.  Basil,  S.  Austin,  S.  Uyril,  Theophilus  Alexandrinus,  and 
S.  Hierome,  in  the  foregoing  numbers".  To  which  I  add  these  ex- 
cellent words  of  S.  Cyrfl  of  Jerusalem®,  speaking  of  the  Jerusalem 
creed,  which  he  had  recited  and  explicated  and  promised  to  prove 
from  scripture ;  he  gives  this  reason,  Nafn  divinorum  eanctorumque 
fidei  mysteriorum  nihil,  ne  minimum  quidem,  absque  divinis  scripturU 
tradi  debet,  neque  simplici  probabiliiate  neque  verborum  omaiu  tra- 
dud :  '  not  the  least  part  of  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  faith 
must  be  delivered  without  the  divine  scriptures.    Believe  not  me 

"  Lyra  in  Matt.  c.  16.  [Biblia  vulgata,         »  Vide  num.  9.  [pp.  605,  6  above.] 
&c.  torn.  V.  col.  280.]  «  [Catcch.  iv.  §  17.  p^  60  A.] 
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telling  thee>  unless  I  demonstrate  what  I  say  from  the  divine  scrip- 
tore  :  for  the  safety  and  conservation  of  our  faith  relies  upon  the 
proof  of  the  divine  scriptures/  Bat  because  there  are  some  parti- 
culars and  some  variety  in  the  practice  of  this  rule,  I  am  to  consider 
it  now  to  other  purposes. 

§  47.  1)  Nothing  is  necessary  either  to  be  believed  or  done  un- 
less it  be  in  scripture.  Thus  S.  Gregory  Nyssen?  argues,  Ubinam 
dixit  Deu8  in  evangeUis  oportere  credere  in  unum  et  solum  verum 
JDeum  ?  N<mpo89ent  astendere  nisi  habeant  ipri  novum  aliquod  evange^ 
Hum.  Qua  enim  ab  antiquisper  traditionem  ad  hac  usque  tempora 
in  ecclesiis  leguniur^  hane  vocem  non  continent  qua  dicat,  oportere 
credere  vel  haptizare  in  unum  solum  verum  Deum,  quemadmodum 
isH  autumant,  sed  in  nomen  Patris  et  Filii  et  J^iritus  sancti.  I 
have  I  confess  something  wondered  at  the  matter  of  this  discourse. 
For  either  the  Arians  have  infinitely  imposed  upon  us,  and  inter- 
polated scripture  in  a  very  material  article ;  or  else  S.  Gregory  forgot 
the  seventeenth  of  S.  John  and  the  third  verse,  or  else  he  insisted 
only  upon  the  words  de?  morcveu',  for  the  same  sense  is  in  the  place 
now  cited.  For  if  this  be  'Ufe  eternal,  to  know  Him  the  only  true 
God,  and  whom  He  hath  sent,  Jesus  ChristS'  then  also  to  believe  in 
them  only  is  life  eternal,  and  then  we  are  tied  to  believe  in  none 
else ;  for  we  cannot  believe  in  that  we  do  not  know.  Indeed  the 
words  are  not  there  or  any  where  else,  that  we  '  ought  to  believe  in 
(God  the  Father)  Him,  the  one,  only  true  God,  &c.^  But  certainly^ 
lif  we  are  to  know  Him  only,  then  onlv  to  believe  in  Him  seems  to 
be  a  very  good  consequent.  But  S.  ^asil  therefore  only  insisted 
upon  the  very  words,  and  thought  himself  safe  (as  indeed  he  was) 
upon  the  reverse  of  another  argument.  For  sinoe  the  words  opor^ 
tere  credere  in  unum  solum  verum  Deum  were  not  in  S.  John  or  any 
where  else,  he  concluded  the  contrary  sense  from  a  veiy  good  argu- 
ment :  we  are  commanded  to  be  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Father, 
Son,  and  holy  Ghost,  therefore  we  are  to  believe  in  three :  and  be- 
cause the  word  '  believe'  was  not  set  down  expressly,  where  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  one  or  two,  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
are  tied  to  believe  only  in  one  or  two :  but  because  to  believe  in 
three  can  be  inferred  as  a  duty  from  another  place,  therefore  it  can- 
not be  denied  as  a  consequent  from  this;  and  therefore  he  had  rea« 
son  to  insist  upon  his  negative  argument.  Thus'S.  Austin  <i  also 
argued,  Pcder  enim  solus  nusquam  leqitur  missus,  '  the  Father  is 
never  in  scripture  said  to  be  sent ;  therefore  no  man  must  say  it.' 
So  Epiphanius'i  fysa  dietio  non  omnitto  cogit  me  de  Filio  Dei  dicere  : 
non  enim  indicavit  scriptura,  neque  quisquam  apostolorum  meminit, 
neque  evangelium :  *  the  manner  of  speaking  compels  me  not  to  un- 
derstand it  of  the  Son  of  God :  for  the  scripture  hath  not  declared 

P  Oimt.  ii  contra  Eanominm.  [torn,  ii      col.  776  A.]  et  cap.  7. -[col.  779  CI 
p.  485.]  r  [Contr.  hsr.»  lib.  iL  torn.  2.  [h«r. 

«  Lib.  il  de  Tiinit,  cap.  5.  [torn.  viiL     buz.  §  71.  vol.  i.  p.  798.] 
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it,  neither  the  gospel  nor  any  of  the  apostles  hath  made  any  mention 
of  it.' 

§  48.  2)  A  negative  argament  from  the  letter  of  scripture  is  not 
good,  if  the  contrary  affirmative  can  be  drawn  by  consequent  from 
any  part  of  it.  Thus  our  blessed  Saviour  confuting  the  sadducees 
in  the  article  of  the  resurrection  hath  given  us  a  wairantv  for  this 

¥roceeding;  *'Qoi  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob/'^ 
hese  were  the  words  of  scripture.  But  these  directly  would  not 
do  the  work.  But  therefore  He  argues  from  hence,  ''God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  i"  therefore  these  men  are 
alive.  That  the  holy  Ghost  is  God  is  no  where  said  in  scripture ; 
that  the  holy  Ghost  is  to  be  invocated  is  no  where  commandc^i,  nor 
any  example  of  its  being  done  recorded.  It  follows  not  therefore 
that  He  is  not  God  or  that  He  is  not  to  be  invocated,  and  the  reason  is, 
because  that  He  is  Gh)d  is  a  certain  consequent  from  something  that  is 
expressly  affirmed;  and  therefore  the  negative  argument  is  imperfect, 
and  consequently  not  concluding.  Qua  neque  a  chrisiianis  dicun^ 
iur  neque  creduntur,  neque  ex  conaequente  per  ea  qua  apud  nos  ceria 
sunt  et  concessa  intelliguntur*^  8fc,,  '  if  Christians  did  never  speak, 
nor  believe  any  such  thing,  nor  can  they  be  drawn  from  the  conse- 
quence of  those  things  which  are  certain  and  granted  amongst  us, 
then  indeed  it  is  to  be  rejected  from  our  creed.'  Now  amongst 
Christiana  this  is  believed  as  certain,  that  we  may  pray  to  Him  in 
whom  we  believe ;  that  we  believe  in  Him  into  the  faith  of  whom  we 
are  baptized ;  that  we  are  commanded  to  be  baptized  into  the  belief 
and  profession  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  holy  Ghost:  from  hence 
Christians  do  know  that  they  are  to  iuvocate  the  holy  Ghost.  For 
S.  PauFs  argument  is  good,  '  How  shall  we  call  on  Him  on  whom 
we  have  not  believed  ?'  therefore  we  may  call  on  Him  if  we  believe 
on  Him :  according  to  that  rule  of  reason,  Negatio  uniua  diversum 
qffirma^,  'the  denying  of  one  is  the  affirmation  of  its  contrary*  in  the 
like  matter.  And  something  of  this  was  used  by  Faschasius*  the 
deacon :  and  the  effect  of  it  prevailed  upon  the  account  of  a  negative 
from  scripture ;  In  nullis  autem  canmiicis  librU,  de  quiius  symboli 
textua  pekdet,  accep%mu9y  quia  in  ecclesiam  credere  sicui  in  Spirilum 
sanctum  Filiumque ;  'we  are  taught  in  no  scripture  (from  whence 
the  creed  is  derived)  to  believe  in  the  church,  as  we  believe  in  the 
Son  and  in  the  holy  Ghost:'  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  do  it; 
but  it  being  plain  m  the  creed,  and  consequentiy  in  the  scripture, 
that  we  must  believe  in  the  holy  Ghost,  therefore  also  we  may  pray 
to  Him,  and  confess  Him  to  be  God.  To  the  same  purpose  S.  Basil^ 
argues  concerning  the  holy  Spirit ;  Bignitate  namque  ipsa  secundum 
esse  a  Filio  pietatis  sermo  foriassis  iradit :  natura  vera  tertia  uH  nee 
a  divinis  scripturis  edocii  sumus,  nee  ex  aniecedentibus  possidOe  est 
cansequenter  colligi  ;  '  that  the  holy  Spirit  is  of  a  nature  distinct  from 

.  ■  S.  Greg.  Nyssen.  ibid.  [p.  439.]  ret  patr.,  torn.  tIH.  p.  808  D.] 

*  Lib.  de  Spir.  S.  cap.  L  [Mio.  bibl.         "  LVide  epi8tclxxxiz.tom.ilLp.279.] 
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the  Father  and  the  Son  we  neither  are  taught  in  scripture,  neither 
can  it  be  drawn  into  consequence  from  any  antecedent  pretences  '. 

§  49.  S)  A  negative  argument  of  a  word  or  an  expression  cannot 
be  consequently  deduced  to  the  negation  of  the  mystety  signified  by 
that  word.  The  Arians  therefore  argued  weakly :  shew  us  in  all  the 
scripture  that  the  Son  is  called  dixooTucios  or  '  consubstantial^  to  the 
Pather ;  if  you  cannot^  you  ought  not  to  affirm  it.  For  we  know 
Ood  is  one ;  if  therefore  we  find  in  scripture  that  the  Son  is  true 
God,  we  know  He  must  needs  be  of  the  same  substance  with  His 
Father,  for  two  substances  cannot  make  one  God.  So  though  the 
blessed  virgin  Maiy  be  not  in  scripture  called  0€ot6ko9,  '  the  mother 
of  God/  yet  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God,  and  yet  but  one  person,  that  we  can  prove  from  scripture, 
and  that  is  sufficient  for  the  appellative :  and  if  the  church  of  Borne 
could  prove  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation  from  scripture,  we 
would  indulge  to  them  the  use  of  that  word,  or  any  other  aptly  to 
express  the  same  thing. 

§  50.  4)  A  negative  argument  from  scripture  is  sufficient  to  prove 
an  article  not  to  be  of  necessary  belief,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  prove 
it  not  to  be  true  :  because  although  the  scripture  is  the  measure  of 
faith  and  of  manners,  yet  it  is  not  an  adequate  measure  of  all  truth. 
The  meaning  of  which  rule  takes  in  all  truths  of  art,  of  experience,  of 
prudence,  of  tradition  and  common  report.  Thus  although  it  be  no 
where  said  in  the  scripture  that  our  blessed  Saviour  said,  Nunquam 
lati  sitis  nisi  cumfrai/rem  vestrum  in  charitate  videritis,  '  be  never 
very  merry  but  when  you  see  your  brother  in  charity ;'  yet  S.  Hie- 
romeT  reports  it  of  Him,  and  it  is  a  worthy  saying,  and  therefore  may 
vety  well  be  entertained,  not  only  as  true  and  useful,  but  as  from 
Christ.  The  scripture  no  where  says  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  a 
virgin  perpetually  to  the  day  of  her  death  :  but  as  therefore  it  cannot 
be  obtruded  as  an  article  of  faith,  yet  there  are  a  great  many  decen- 
cies and  probabilities  of  the  thing,  besides  the  great  consent  of  almost 
all  the  church  of  God,  which  make  it  very  fit  to  be  entertained. 
There  are  some  things  which  are  pie  credidiUa,  'there  is  piety  in 
the  believing  them :'  and  in  such  cases  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is 

'  Nonne  penpicuum  est,  iita,  taxnetd  miiubna  et  rebus  tantum  discrimen  repe- 

non  dicantur,  Umen  ex  illis  oolligi  qas  liatur,  quid  cauiae  est  our  liters  tanto- 

hce    necessario    efficiant   ac    probent?  pere  servias,  Judaiccque  aapientis  teip- 

QufB  tandem?  Ego  sum  primui,  et  post  10111  adjangas,  relictisqae. rebus  syllabaa 

b«c,  et  ante  me  non  est  alius  Deus,  et  consecteris  7     Quod  si  te  bis  quinque  aut 

post  me  Don  erit    Totum  enim  quicquid  bis  septem  dicente,  decern  aut  quatuor- 

est,  meum  est,  nee  prineipium  babens,  decim  ex  rerbis  tuis  colligerem,  aut  ex  eo 

nee  finem  habitnrum.    His  a  scriptura  quod  animal  ratione  pneditum  et  mor-. 

acceptis,  illud  quidem,  quod  ante  eum  Ule  diceres,  bominem  Vsse  concluderem, 

nibil  sit,  nee  antiquiorero  causam  babeat,  an  tibi  viderer  delirare  ?  . . .  Neque  enim 

Anarcbum  et  Ingenitum  appellasti:  quod  verba  magis  sunt  ejus  qui  loquitur  qnam 

autem  nunquam  deKiturumsityimmoxtale,  illlus  qui  loquendi  necessitatem   simul 

exitiique  expers. — Masianz.,  lib.  t.  tbeoL  affert  [al.  orat.,  xxxi  torn.  i.  p.  570  sq.] 

interprete  Jacobo  BiUia — [ed.  fol.  Par.  '  [In  Epbes.  ▼.  4;  torn.  iv.  part.  1., 

1569.  p.  876.]  £t  infra.  Cum  eigo  in  no-,  col.  380.] 
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nothing  in  scriptoie  to  affinn  it ;  if  there  be  any  thing  in  any  other 
topic,  it  is  to  be  entertained  according  to  the  merit  of  the  thing. 

§  61.  6)  A  native  argament  from  scripture  does  not  conclude 
in  questions  of  fact :  and  therefore  S.  Hierome'  did  not  ai^ue  rightly, 
Quanquam  exeepto  apostolo  nan  nt  manifeste  relatnm  de  aliis  apogto- 
lis  ^d  ttsores  Aabuerint,  ei  cum  de  una  ecriplum  tU  ac  de  caierie 
iaettum,  intelligere  debeniua  sine  uxoribui  eosfuiese,  de  mtibue  nikil 
tale  seripiura  siffnificat;  '  the  scripture  names  only  Peters  wife,  and 
does  not  say  that  any  of  the  other  apostles  were  married,  therefore 
we  are  to  conclude  that  they  were  not.'  For  besides  that  the  alle- 
gation is  not  true,  and  S.  Paul  intimates  that  the  other  apostles  as 
well  as  Peter  did  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife;  and  that  from  thence 
the  fathers  did  believe  them  all  to  have  been  married  except  8.  John, 
and  some  also  except  S.  Paul ;  yet  the  argument  is  not  good :  for  it 
may  as  well  be  concluded  that  S.  Peter  never  had  a  cmld,  or  that 
Christ  did  never  write  but  once  when  He  wrote  upon  the  ground^ 
because  the  scripture  makes  no  mention  of  either. 

§  62.  6)  When  a  negative  argument  may  be  had  from  scripture 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  contradiction,  nothing  at  all  can  be  con- 
cluded thence,  but  it  must  be  wholly  argued  from  other  topics.  The 
scripture  neither  says  that  Qirist  did  ever  laugh,  nor  it  does  not  say 
that  He  did  never  laugh ;  therefore  either  of  the  contradicting  parts 
may  be  equally  inferred,  that  is  truly  neither.  And  indeed  tms  is  of 
itself  a  demonstration  that  in  matters  of  fact  and  matters  not  neces- 
sary a  negative  argument  from  scripture  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

§  53.  7)  But  when  the  question  is  of  lawfrd  or  unlawful,  then  it 
is  valid.  If  it  be  not  in  scripture  forbidden  directly  or  by  conse- 
quent, then  it  is  lawful ;  it  is  not  by  Ood  forbidden  at  all.  And  on 
the  other  side,  if  it  be  not  there  commanded  it  is  not  necessary. 
Lucentins  thus  argued  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon^  Dioscanu  eyno^ 
dum  au9U8  ettfacere  eine  auetoriUiU  sedie  aposMiea,  quod  mmquam 
Ucuit,  nunquam  factum  eet.  That  it  was  never  done,  proves  not  but 
it  mav  be  done ;  but  if  it  was  never  lawful  to  be  done,  then  it  was 
forbidden ;  for  whatsoever  is  not  forUdden  is  not  unlawful :  but  if  it 
was  not  in  scripture  forUdden,  then  aliquando  lieuU,  '  it  once  was 
lawful,'  and  therefore  is  always  so,  if  we  speak  of  the  divine  law ; 
and  if  Luceutius  speaks  of  that,  he  ought  to  have  considered  it  in 
the  instance :  but  I  suppose  he  means  it  oi  custom,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical law ;  and  therefore  I  meddle  not  with  the  thing,  only  I  observe 
the  method  of  his  arguing. 

§  64.  8)  An  argument  from  the  discourse  of  one  single  person 
omitting  to  aifirm  or  deny  a  thing  relating  to  that  of  which  he  did 
discourse,  is  no  competent  argument  to  prove  that  the  thing  itself 
omitted  was  not  true :  and  therefore  Buffiuus^  had  but  a  weak  arga- 

•  Lib.  1,  contr.  Jorin.  [torn.  iv.  part.  2.         *  Lib.  de  fide,  n.  28.  [in  append,  ad  part^ 
col-  ;^7.}  i.  opp.  Marii  Mercat,  p.  295.  ed.  Gar- 

•  [Act  i  torn,  ii  coL  67  B.]  nier.  fol.  Par.  l«7a] 
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ment  against  the  traduction  of  the  soul  when  he  argued  thus^  8i 
anma  quoque  uaei  ex  anima  secundum  illorum  vanas  opiniones,  nuiir- 
quamprofecto  hoc  Adam  j)raieriisseL  Nam  siciU  oa  ex  ombus  meis, 
ei  earo  de  came  mca  diceda^,  ric  etiam  anima  ex  anima  mea  dicere 
potuistet ;  sed  tanium  kac  dixit  ^uod  Mi  videlicet  sdehat  ablatum : 
*  Adam  seeing  his  wife^  said^  this  is  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  mj 
fleshy  for  he  knew  what  was  taken  from  liim ;  but  he  could  have  said, 
soul  of  my  soul,  if  the  soul  had  been  derived  from  him/  This  I  say 
is  no  gooid  argument,  unless  eveiy  one  must  be  supposed  when  he 
says  any  thing  to  say  all  that  is  true,  and  all  that  he  knows :  so  that 
BuffinuB  in  this  particular  defended  a  good  cause  with  a  broken 
sword. 

.  §  55.  9)  But  if  that  which  is  omitted  in  the  discourse  be  perti- 
nent and  material  to  the  enquiry,  then  it  is  a  very  good  probaoility 
that  tliat  is  not  true  tliat  is  not  dGrmed.  When  the  Jews  asked  our 
blessed  Saviour, '  Wliy  do  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  pharisees 
Hast  often,  but  Thy  disciples  fast  not?'  He  gave  an  answer  that  re- 
lated to  the  present  state  of  things  and  circumstances  at  that  time, 
and  said  nothing  of  their  not  fasting  in  the  time  of  the  gospel :  from 
which  silence  we  may  well  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  re- 
ligion disobliging  Christ's  disciples  from  fasting;  if  it  had,  it  is  very 
likely  it  wonld  have  been  then  expressed  when  there  was  so  apt  an 
occasion,  and  the  answer  had  been  imperfect  without  it.  S.  Hie- 
rome's*"  was  also  very  good,  but  not  so  certain  as  the  other,  against 
the  tale  of  Leo  baptized  after  his  death,  and  the  periods  of  Paul  and 
Tecla,  Igitur  periodoa  PanU  ei  Tecla  ei  totam  baptizati  Leoni$  fa^ 
iulam  inter  apocrypias  ecripturae  computamus;  quale  enim  est  ui 
individuus  comee  apaatoU  inter  cateras  ejus  res  hoc  solum  ignoraverit  T 
It  is  not  likely  thikt  S.  Luke,  who  continually  attended  on  S.  Paul, 
observed  all  his  actions,  remarked  his  miracles,  described  his  story, 
should  omit  things  so  strange,  so  considerable,  if  they  had  been  true. 
§  56.  The  reason  of  these  things  is,  every  thing  is  to  be  suspected 
false  that  does  not  derive  from  that  fountain  whence  men  jusUy  ex- 
pect it,  and  from  whence  it  ought  to  flow.  If  you  speak  of  any 
thin^  that  relates  to  God,  you  must  look  for  it  there  where  God  bath 
manifested  Himself;  that  is,  in  the  scriptures.  If  you  speak  of  anv 
human  act  or  ordinance  or  story  and  matter  of*  fact,  you  must  look 
for  it  in  its  own  spring  and  original,  or  go  the  nearest  to  it  you  can. 
And  thus  the  bishops  at  the  conference  bad  with  the  acepAali,  here- 
tics who  had  churches  without  bishops,  refused  their  allegations  of 
the  authority  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  upon  this  account*^.  Ilia 
ieHimonia  qua  vos  IHonysii  Areopagita  dicitis,  unde  potestis  osten^ 
dere  vera  esse  sicut  suspicamini  f  Si  enim  ejus  essent,  non  potuissent 
latere  beatum  C^riUum.  Quid  autem  de  B.  Cyrillo  dieo,  ^ndo  et 
£,  Atkanasius,  si  pro  certo  scisset  yusfuisse,  ante  omnia  %n  Nicano 

*  LiK  de  script  ecclet.,  in  Luca.  [torn.         '  C.  P".  An.  Dom.  Dzxxii.  [ConoiL, 
It.  part  2.  col.  104.]  tom.  ii.  col.  1163.] 
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cancilio  de  consubslantiali  Trimtate  eadem  tesUmonia  proMmet  ad- 
versus  Arii  diversa  substantia  blaspietnias  ?  Si  autem  nuUus  ex  an- 
iiquis  recordatus  est  ea,  unde  nuncpotestis  astendere  quia  illius  sunt, 
nescio:  'if  neither  S.Cyril  nor  S.  Athanasius,  who  were  so  diligent 
to  enquire,  so  skilM  in  knowing,  so  concerned  that  these  books 
should  be  the  works  of  S.  Dionys,  did  yet  know  nothing  of  them, 
and  if  amongst  the  ancients  they  were  not  known,  for  yon  modems 
now  to  teU  of  antiquity,  what  by  them  who  then  lived  was  not  told, 
is  a  folly  that  can  never  gain  credit  amongst  reasonable  persons/  Let 
every  fruit  proceed  from  its  own  root.  We  cannot  sav,  because  n 
thing  is  not  in  scripture,  therefore  it  is  not  at  all ;  but  therefore  it  is 
nothing  of  divine  religion.  So  it  is  also  in  thmgs  relating  to  the 
ancient  church;  from  thence  only  can  we  derive  any  notice  of  their 
doctrine  and  of  their  practices.  For  if  an  article  prevailed  in  S. 
Austin's  time,  it  was  no  argument  that  therefore  it  was  believed  in 
S.  Cyprian's  time :  but  a  negative  argument  from  any  age  ought  to 
prevail  in  reference  to  that  age;  and  if  there  be  in  it  nothing  of  an- 
tiquity, no  argument  of  the  modems  can  prove  it  to  be  ancient :  and 
Baronius  said  well.  Quad  a  recewtiori  auctare  de  rdms  aiUiquis  sine 
alicufus  vetustioris  auetoritate  profertur^  eontemnituff  *  what  the  mo- 
dems say  of  the  ancients  without  warranty  from  themselves  is  to  be 
despised.'  One  thing  only  I  am  to  add  to  this  out  of  Yincentius 
LinnensisS  Quicquid  vero  ab  aUquo  deinceps  una  pr€Bter  omnes  vel 
contra  omnes  sanctos  novum  et  inauditum  subinduci  senserit,  id  non 
ad  religionem  sed  ad  tentationem  potius  intelligat  pertinere  ;  *  if  one 
of  the  fathers  say  a  thing,  and  the  others  say  it  not,  but  speak  di- 
verselv  or  contrarily,  that  pertains  not  to  religion,  but  to  temptation/ 
I  doubt  not  but  he  intended  it  against  S.  Austin,  who  spake  things 
in  the  matter  of  predestination,  and  the  damnation  of  mfants,  and 
other  appendant  questions  against  the  sense  of  aU  the  fatiieis  that 
were  before  him;  one  (it  may  be)  or  scarce  one  being  excepted.  And 
to  the  same  purpose  Tertuman^  argued  against  Marcion  concerning 
a  pretended  gospel  of  S.  Fad,  Etsi  sub  ipsius  Pauli  nomine  evange- 
Hum  Marcion  intuKsset,  nan  sufficeret  ad  fidem  singularitas  tfw^w- 
menti  destituta  jpatrocinio  antecessorum ;  if  you  cannot  bring  testi- 
mony from  the  fathers  and  ancient  records,  you  must  not  receive  it; 
one  alone  is  not  to  be  trusted.  He  that  affirms  must  prove;  to  him 
that  denies  a  negative  argument  is  sufficient.  For  to  a  man's  belief 
a  positive  cause  is  required,  but  for  his  not  believing  it  is  sufficient 
that  he  hath  no  cause.  Thus  S.  Hierome'  argues  well  against  the 
rebaptizing  of  converted  heretics.  Ad  eos  venio  haretieos  qui  evan-^ 
gelia  laniaverunt .  .  quorum  plwrimi  vivente  adhuc  Johanne  apostolo 
eruperunt,  et  tamen  nulhm  eorum  legimus  rebdptizatum ;  'of  all  the 
heretics  which  appeared  in  S.  John's  time,  we  never  read  of  any  that 

•  Commonit  [cap.  xxy.  max.  bibl.  yet      414  D.] 
patr.,  torn.  vii.  p.  257  F.]  •  Dial   adr.   Luciferianos.   [torn.  iv. 

Lib.  iy.  cap.  2.  contr.  MarcioxL  [p.      part.  2.  coL  804.] 
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was  rebaptized :'  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  were  not; 
for  a  thing  so  considerable  and  so  notorious  in  aU  reason  would  have 
given  some  signs,  and  left  some  indications  of  it.  But  then  it  is  to 
be  observed, 

§  57.  10)  A  negative  argument  must  not  be  yJcov  lupiKhv,  a  par- 
tial or  a  broken  piece  of  a  medium.  Yon  cannot  aigue  rightly  thus, 
'  S.  John  in  his  gospel  speaks  nothing  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  therefore  that  sacrament  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  salva^ 
tion/  For  three  evangelists  had  done  it  before  him,  and  therefore  he 
did  not ;  and  a  negative  argument  only  from  one  gospel  cannot  con- 
clude rightly  concerning  anv  article  of  the  religion.  And  this  is  very 
evident  in  matters  of  fact  also.  For  if  it  be  argued  thus,  'We  do  not 
find  in  scripture  nor  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  any  infant  baptized, 
therefore  we  conclude  there  was  none,'  this  is  lUcov  ijl€pik6v.  It  is 
true,  if  there  were  no  way  else  to  find  it  but  the  practice  of  the  apo- 
stles, the  negative  argument  had  been  very  gooa ;  but  we  derive  it 
from  the  force  of  Christ's  words  of  institution,  and  of  His  discourse 
with  Nicodemus,  and  the  analogy  of  circumcision,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Jews  in  baptizing  their  children,  and  many  proprieties  of  scrip- 
ture, and  the  effect  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  necessities  of  regenera- 
tion.    S.IrensBus^  his  negative  argument  was  good;   Quod  neque 

derunt,  ^.,  'if  neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets,  Christ  nor  His  apo- 
stles have  taught  it,  it  is  not  to  be  received  as  any  part  of  christian 
doctrine ;'  for  this  negative  is  integral  and  perfect.  But  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria^  disputed  also  well  with  his  negative  argument  from  an- 
tiquity, Etenim  nomen  hoe  6€ot6ko9  nuUm  unquam  eeeleriasticorum 
dociorum  repudiavU;  ffui  autem  illo  subinde  uri  nitU,  et  muUi  repe- 
finntur,  et  maxime  eeUbrei:  'many  famous  doctors  used  this  word, 
calling  the  Virgin  Mary  the  parent  of  Qod,  and  none  ever  refused 
it;  therefore  it  may  safely  be  used.'  If  the  nesntive  argument  from 
scripture  or  antiquity  respectively  can  run  thus,  'It  was  not  condemned 
in  scripture  or  antiquitv,  but  it  was  used,  therefore  it  is  good;'  the 
argument  concludes  rightly  in  relation  to  scripture,  and  probably  in 
relation  to  antiquity.  But  if  it  be  said  onl^,  tne  scriuture  condemns 
it  not,  but  neither  does  it  approve  it,  then  it  cannot  be  concluded  to 
be  laudable,  but  only  not  criminal.  But  if  it  be  said  of  antiquity,  it 
was  neither  condemned  nor  used,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  thence 
that  it  is  either  laudable  or  innocent.  The  reason  is,  because  scrip- 
ture is  the  measure  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  but  the  writings  of  the 
doctors  are  not ;  and  these  may  be  deficient,  though  that  be  full. 

§  58.  11)  In  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  in  things  concerning 
God,  a  negative  argument  from  scripture  ought  to  prevail  both  upon 
our  faith  and  upon  our  enquiries,  upon  our  belief  and  upon  our  mo- 
desty.   For  as  S.  Austin  said  well,  De  Deo  etiam  vera  loqui  perictt* 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  [aL  8.  p.  86.]  parte  oondL  Ephea.,  cap.  25.  [lege  cap. 

'  [Potiai  Joannci  Antiocbeniia]  Prima      15.  torn.  L  coL  1830  D.] 
IX.  T  t 
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losissimum, '  it  is  hard  to  talk  many  things  of  God :'  we  had  need 
have  good  warranty  for  what  we  say ;  and  therefore  it  is  veiy  fit  we 
speak  scripture  in  the  discourses  of  God.  And  thus  S.  Austin^  ar- 
gued^ Idea  nusquam  scriptum  est  quod  Deus  pater  nuijor  sit  SpirUu 
sancto,  vel  Spirtius  sanctua  minor  Deo  patre :  quia  non  He  ajssumpfa 
eat  ereatura,  in  qua  appareret  Spiritus  sanctua,  aicut  aasumptus  e*i 
FUiua  hominia :  ''since  it  is  nowhere  written  that  the  Father  is  greater 
ihan  the  Spirit^  we  ought  not  to  say  He  is.'  But  if  it  be  objected 
that  neither  does  the  scripture  say  that  He  is  not  greater^  it  does  not 
say  that  they  are  equal ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  hard  to  use  a  nega- 
tive argument  in  such  cases :  and  how  shall  we  know  which  part  of 
the  negative  to  follow  P  I  answer^  it  is  very  true  according  to  the 
sixth  proposition  [num.  52).  But  then  in  tms  case  we  must  enquire 
for  other  words  of  scripture  by  which  we  may  be  directed,  and  pro- 
ceed accordingly^  or  enquire  into  the  analogy  of  £uth,  or  the  mea- 
sures of  piety :  but  if  there  be  nothing  to  determine  to  any  side  of 
the  negative,  we  must  say  nothing ;  and  if  there  be,  yet  we  must  say 
but  little,  because  the  notice  is  not  great. 

§  59.  12)  Lastly,  in  matters  of  ^nvy  and  burden,  a  negative  argu- 
ment even  in  matter  of  fact  ought  to  prevail,  unless  the  contrary 
be  proved  by  some  other  comptent  topic.  That  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  marry  is  nowhere  a£Brmea  in  scripture,  and  therefore  it  is  per- 
mitted ;  and  because  it  is  agreeable  to  nature,  and  the  laws  of  all 
republics,  their  marriage  is  also  holy  and  pleasing  to  God.  A  burden 
must  be  directly  imposed;  a  man  must  not  be  frighted  or  scared 
into  it.  When  our  blessdi  Saviour  reproved  the  ^urisees  for  im- 
posing heavy  burdens,  such  which  God  imposed  not.  He  taught  us 
the  value  of  this  argument,  Uhi  acriptum  eat?  'shew  us  where  it  is 
written^  that  this  is  displeasing  to  God :  if  it  be  nowhere  forbidden, 
priBsumiiur  pro  libertate;  all  men  are  as  free  as  they  were  born. 
How  this  can  be  altered  by  the  laws  of  man  will  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered. In  the  mean  time  God  hath  left  us  under  no  more  restraints 
than  are  described  in  scripture.  This  ailment  S.  Chrysostom^  urges 
against  the  necessity  of  corporal  afflictions  to  a  contrite  weeping  peni- 
tent. Laerymaa  Petri  lego,  aatiafactionem  non  lego :  '  I  read  that 
S.  Peter  wept ;  I  do  not  read  that  he  imposed  penances  on  himself.^ 
The  argument  were  good  from  this  place,  if  the  case  be  not  special, 
or  if  it  be  not  altered  by  some  other  consideration.  This  is  also  to 
be  extended  to  such  negative  arguments  as  are  taken  from  matter  of 
fact  in  accusations,  and  criminal  proceedings :  not  that  it  can  of  itself 
be  great  enough  to  prevail,  but  that  the  case  is  so  favourable,  that 
every  little  thing  ought  to  be  strong  enough.  Thus  S.  Athanasius* 
defended  his  decessor  Dionysius,  Et  prina  eorum  auctorem  Dionynum 

'  Lib.  ii.  de  Trinity  cap.  6.  [torn.  Till  max.  bibl.  vet.  patr.,  torn.  tL  p.  23  G.] 
coL  777  G.]  '  Apud  Facundum,  lib.  x.  cap.  5.  [pro 

'  [The  Mine  words  occar  in  a  homily  defenaione  trium  capitulorum,  in  max. 

of  Maximus  Taurinenais  on  the  subject;  bibl.  vet  patr.^  torn.  x.  pw  86  G.j 
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per  hoe  voluU  esse  jmrgatum,  atque  ab  Anatiorum  crimine  aliefium, 
quod  ipse  nan  sicut  Arius  cum  viveret  de  impietate  fuerit  aceueatus, 
aut  de  epiecopaUi  dejectus,  neque  velut  Aaresim  defendene  de  ecclesia 
sicut  Me  dUceeseritf  sed  in  ejue  pemutnserit  uuilate,  'Dionysias  was 
not  accused  while  he  was  alive^  he  was  not  thrown  from  his  bishopric, 
he  did  not  depart  from  the  church,  but  remained  in  her  communion ; 
and  therefore  he  was  no  Arian/  But  arguments  of  this  nature,  when 
the  medium  is  so  limited,  and  the  instance  so  particular,  have  their 
force  only  by  accident.  For  this  and  the  like  negatives  are  good 
arguments  when  they  are  the  best  light  in  the  question,  that  is, 
when  nothing  greater  can  be  said  against  them,  or  when  men  are 
easy  and  willing  to  be  persuaded;  as  in  the  questions  of  burden  and 
trouble  all  men  ought. 

§  60.  m.  Question.  Whether  there  may  be  any  new  articles  of 
faith ;  or  that  the  creed  of  the  church  may  so  increase  that  what  is 
sufficient  to  salvation  in  one  age  cannot  serve  in  another. 

§  61.  If  this  question  were  to  be  determined  by  witnesses,  it  were 
very  easy  to  produce  many  worthy  ones,  Theodorus,  the  bishop  of 
Bome,  in  his  synodical  epistle  to  raul  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple™, thus  concludes  against  the  Monotheiites,  Sufficit  nobis  fides 
quam  sancti  apostoli  pradicaverunt,  concilia  firmaverunty  et  sancti 
patres  consignaveruni,  '  that  faith  which  the  aposUes  preached,  which 
the  councib  have  confirmed,  which  the  fathers  have  consigned,  that 
faith  is  sufficient  for  us :'  therefore  nothing  new  can  be  superinduced ; 
after  the  apostles  had  done  preaching  the  faith  was  full  and  entire. 
It  was  so  long  before  they  died;  but  after  their  death  the  instru- 
ments were  sealed  and  ratified,  and  there  could  be  nothing  put  to 
them  but  our  obedience  and  consent.  And  therefore  Victor,  oishop 
of  Carthage,  in  his  synodical  epistle  to  Tlieodorus^  gives  caution 
against  any  thing  that  is  new.  Vestrum  est  itaque^frater  sanctissime, 
canonica  discretione  solite  conirariis  eatAolicafidei  obviare,  nee  per-' 
mitiere  noviter  did  quodpatrum  venerabilium  auctoiitus  omnino  non 
censuit :  '  you  must  not  permit  any  thing  to  be  newly  said  which  the 
anthoritv  of  the  venerable  fathers  did  not  think  fit.'  If  therefore  the 
fathers  did  not  say  it  was  necessary  to  believe  any  other  articles  than 
what  they  put  into  their  confessions  of  faith,  he  that  says  otherwise 
now  is  not  to  be  suffered.  Excellent  therefore  is  the  counsel  of 
S.  Cyprian^,  *  as  it  happens  when  the  pipes  of  an  aqueduct  are  broken 
or  cut  off,  the  water  cannot  run,  but  mend  them  and  restore  the  water 
to  its  course,  and  the  whole  city  shall  be  refreshed  from  the  fountain's 
bead :  Quod  et  nunc  facere  qpartet  Dei  sacerdotes,  pracepta  divina 
servantes,  ut  si  in  aliquo  nutaverit  et  vacillaverit  Veritas,  ad  originem 
dominicam  et  evangelicam  et  apostolicam  traditionem  revertamur^  et 
inde  surgat  actus  nostri  ratio,  unde  et  ordo  et  origo  surrexit:  'so 

"  [Concill  Hard.,  torn,  iii  col.  617  A.]  "  [ibid.,  ool  758  A.] 

*  Epist  Ixxiy.  ad  rompeinxn.  [p.  215.] 
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must  God's  priests  do,  keeping  tbe  divine  commandments :  if  the 
truth  be  weakened  or  fail  in  any  thing,  let  a  recourse  be  made  to  the 
original,  to  the  fountain  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  to  what  hath 
been  delivered  in  the  gospel ;  that  thither  oar  faith  may  return  from 
whence  it  did  arise/ 

&  62.  From  the  simplicity,  truth  and  ingenuity  of  this  discourse  it 
will  plainly  follow,  that  what  was  the  faith  at  first,  the  same  is  now 
and  no  other :  Sicut  erat  in  principio,  Sec.  '  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, so  it  is  now,  and  so  it  shall  be  for  ever/  For  to  what  purpose 
can  it  be  advised  that  in  all  questions  of  feuth  or  new  springs  of  error 
we  should  return  to  the  fountains^of  our  Saviour,  and  the  first  emana- 
tions of  the  apostles,  but  because  no  divine  truth  is  warrantable  but 
what  they  taught,  no  necessity  is  to  be  pretended  but  what  they  im- 
posed ?  If  it  was  their  faith,  it  is  ana  must  be  ours,  but  oars  it 
ought  not  to  be,  if  it  was  not  theirs. 

§  63.  Now  concerning  this  there  are  very  material  considerations. 

1)  Whatsoever  the  apostles  taught  we  must  equally  beUeve,  if  we 
equally  know  it :  but  yet  all  that  they  taught  is  not  eaually  necessair 
to  be  taught;  but  only  so  much  as  upon  the  knowledge  of  which 
good  Ufe  is  superstructed  and  our  hopes  of  heaven  depend.  What- 
soever is  in  the  scripture  is  alike  true,  but  whatsoever  is  there  is  not 
alike  necessary,  nor  alike  useful,  nor  alike  easy  to  be  understood. 
But  whatsoever  by  reading  or  hearing  or  any  other  instrument  we 
come  to  Icam  to  be  the  truth  of  God,  that  we  must  believe ;  because 
no  man  disbeUeves  any  such  thing,  but  he  disowns  God.  But  here 
the  question  is  not  what  we  must  believe  when  we  know  it  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  for  that  is  every  thing ;  but  how  much  we  are  bound 
to  know,  what  must  be  taught  to  all  Christians,  how  much  their 
memory  and  their  hearts  must  be  charged  withal.  For  the  faith  of 
a  Christian  is  not  made  up  of  every  true  proposition ;  but  of  those 
things  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  obedience  to  God  in  Jesus 
Ohrist,  and  the  endearment  of  our  duty,  and  the  stabiliment  of  oar 
hope.  Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  the  Jitudamentum,j)arie9,  ei  iec^ 
turn,  *  the  foundation,  the  walk,  and  the  roof  of  our  building :  now 
this  foundation  is  that  necessary  beUef,  without  which  nothing  could 
subsist  in  our  religion. 

§  64.  2)  This  foundation  was  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  laid 
sure,  but  at  first  it  was  made  but  of  a  just  latitude  and  evenness  with 
the  intended  building.  It  was  a  little  enlarged  and  paraphrased  by 
the  apostles  and  apostolical  men  in  their  days ;  the  faith  of  Christians 
was  the  most  easy  and  plain,  the  most  simple  and  wise  thin^  in  the 
world;  it  was  wholly  an  art  of  living  well,  and  believing  in  Gk)d 
through  Jesus  Christ.  And  what  Seneca ■*  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
old  men  in  infant  Home,  is  very  true  of  the  aboriffinea  in  Christianity 
in  the  first  spring  of  our  religion ;  Antigua  sapieniia  nihil  aliud  quam 
facienda  ei  vitanda  prcecejnt ;  et  turn  Umge  meliorea  erant  viri:  J9M^ 
P  Senec.  ep.  xcv.  [torn,  iL  p.  468.] 
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mtam  docii  prodierunl,  desutU  bant:  ' the  ancient  and  primitiVe  wis- 
dom did  only  command  virtue^  and  prohibit  vice;  and  then  men 
lived  good  lives :  but  when  they  became  more  learned  they  became  less 
virtuous/  Simplex  erat  ex  nmplici  causa  valetudo  ;  muUos  morboe 
muUa  fereula  fecerunt :  'the  old  world  eat  a  simple  and  a  natural 
diet^  and  they  had  a  simple  and  a  natural  religion :  but  when  variety 
of  dishes  were  set  upon  the  table^  variety  of  diseases  entered  together 
with  them/  Now  m  what  instance  the  simplicity  of  a  Christian  was 
at  first  exercised  we  find  in  S.  Irenseus^ :  Melius  itctque  est  niiil  om^ 
nino  scietUem  quempiam,  ne  unam  quidem  causam  ctyuslibet  eorum 
qua/acla  sunt,  eur /actum  sit,  et  credere  Deo,  et  perseverare  eas  in 
dilectiane  • .  qua  hominem  vivificat,  nee  aliud  inquirere  ad  scientiam 
nisi  Jesum  Christum  filium  Dei  qui  pro  nobis  erucifixus  est,  aut  per 
quastionum  subtilitates  et  multiloquium^  in  impietciem  eadere:  '  it  is 
therefore  better  for  a  man  to  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  causes 
of  things  why  any  thing  was  done^  (and  to  oelieve  in  God^  and  to 
persevere  in  His  love  that  makes  a  man  to  live^  and  to  enauire  after 
no  knowledge  but  to  know  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  who  was 
crucified  for  us)  than  by  subtle  questions  and  multitude  of  words  to 
fall  into  impiety/ 

§  65.  S)  If  we  observe  the  creeds  or  symbols  of  belief  that  are  in 
the  New  testament,  we  shall  find  them  very  short.  "  Lord^  I  believe 
that  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  who  was  to  come  into  the  world/'  that 
was  Martha's  creed*.  "  Thou  art  Christ  the  Sou  of  the  living  God/' 
that  was  Peter's  creed*.  ''We  know  and  believe  that  Thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God/'  that  was  the  creed  of  all  the  apo« 
sties".  "This  is  life  eternal^  that  they  know  Thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  Jesus  Christ/'  that  was  the  creed 
which  our  blessed  Lord  himself  propounded^.  And  again,  "  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  yea  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in 
Me  shall  not  die  for  ever,"  that  was  the  catechism  that  Christ^  made 
for  Martha,  and  questioned  her  upon  the  article,  "believest  thou 
this  ?"  And  this  oelief  was  the  end  of  the  gospel,  and  in  sufficient 
perfect  order  to  eternal  life.  For  so  S.  John%  "These  things  are 
written,  that  ye  mi^ht  believe  that  Jesus  is  the.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name/' 
"  For  this  is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  namely,  if  you  with 
the  mouth  confess  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord,  and  believe  m  your  heart 
that  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  you  shall  be  saved'  /'  that's  the 
Christian's  creed.  "  For  I  have  resolved  to  know  nothing  amongst 
you,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  that  in  us  ye  may  learu 


4  Lib.  il  cap.  45.  [ml.  26.  p.  154.]  ■  [John  zm  8.1 

'  [al. '  minutiloquiam.*]  ^  [John  xi.  25.1 

•  John  xi.  27.]  ■  f John  xx.  81.J 
«  fMatt  xvL  16]  •  [Rom-  ^  8,  9.] 

•  [John  vi.  69.] 
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Bot  to  be  wise  above  that  which  is  written^  that  ye  may  not  be  puffed 
up  one  for  another^  one  against  another;''  that  was  S.  Paul's^  creed; 
and  that  which  he  recommends  to  the  church  of  Bome^  to  prevent 
factions  and  pride  and  schism.  The  same  course  he  takes  with  the 
Corinthian  church® ;  ''  I  make  known  unto  ^ou  the  gospel  which  I 
preached  unto  you^  which  ye  have  received,  m  which  ye  stand,  and 
by  which  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  hold  what  I  delivered  to  you/'  &c.  Well, 
what  is  that  gospel  by  which  they  should  be  saved  P  It  was  but 
this,  ''  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  that  He  was  buried,  that  He 
rose  again  the  third  day,''  &c.  So  that  the  sum  is  this ;  the  gentiles' 
creed,  or  the  creed  in  the  natural  law,  is  that  which  8.  Paul  sets 
down  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  Deum  esse,  et  esse  remunera* 
iorem,  '  that  Qod  is,  and  that  Gk>d  is  a  rewarder.'  Add  to  this  the 
christian  creed,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  that  He  is  the  Christ  of  God, 
that  He  died  for  our  sins,  that  He  rose  a^n  from  the  dead ;  and 
there  is  no  question  but  He  that  believes  this  heartily,  and  confesses 
it  constantly,  and  lives  accordingly,  shall  be  saved :  we  cannot  be 
deceived ;  it  is  so  plainly,  so  certaiuly^ifiSrmed  in  scripture,  that  there 
is  no  place  left  for  hesitation.  ''  For  this  is  His  precept,  that  we 
believe  in  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  we  love  one 
another*;"  so  S.  John.  "Tliis  is  His  precept."  True,  and  so  there 
are  many  more :  but  why  is  this  so  signally  remarked,  but  because  this 
is  the  fundamental  precept,  that  upon  which  all  the  rest  are  super- 
structedP  that  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and  manners,  and  he  that 
keeps  tliis  commandment  shall  never  perish.  "  For  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  this  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  But 
if  any  man  shall  build  upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hav,  stubble,  every  man's  work  shidl  be  made  manifest; 
for  that  day  shall  declare  it,  b^use  it  is  revealed  in  fire ;  and  every 
one's  work  the  fire  shall  prove  what  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  which 
he  hath  superstructed  shall  remain,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  But 
if  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  receive  loss,  yet  himself 
shall  be  saved,  but  so  as  by  fire  V  Nothing  more  plain  than  that  the 
believing  in  Jesus  Christ  is  that  fundamental  article  upon  which 
every  other  proposition  is  but  a  superstructure,  but  itself  alone  with 
a  good  life  is  sufficient  to  salvation.  All  other  things  are  advantage 
or  disadvantage  according  as  they  happen;  but  salvation  depends 
not  upon  them.  For  ''  every  spint  which  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God,"  and  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  abideth  in  liim,  and  he  in  God  9 :" 
and^  ''Every  one  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  Christ  is  bom  of 
God:"  and  ''Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ?" 

1  Cor.  ii.  2 ;  iT.  6.]                                 '  [1  Cor.  liL  1 1—15.] 
ICoT.xv.  1.]  - 


Hebr.  xi.  6.] 
^1  John  iii  23.] 


'  [1  Cor.  HL  11—15.' 
•  [1  John  IT.  2, 16.] ' 
^  [1  John  V.  1.  5.] 
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§  66.  In  proportion  to  this  measure  of  faith^  the  apostles  preached 
the  doctrine  of  faith.     S.  Peter's  first  sermon  was,  that  '  Jesos  is 
Christ,  that  He  was  crucified,  iand  rose  again  from  the  dead^  '*  and 
they  that  believed  this  were  presently  baptized.     His  second  sermon 
was  the  same ;  and  then  also  he  baptized  proselytes  into  that  con- 
fession.   And  when  the  eunuch  had  confessed  ^at  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  Qod,  Philip  presently  baptized  him.    And  it  is  observa- 
ble that  when  the  eunuch  had  desired  baptism,  S.  Philip  told  him 
he  might  if  he  did  believe  :  and  was,  when  he  made  that  confession; 
intimating  that  this  is  the  christian  fiedth,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  his  hope,  and  the  condition  of  his  baptism,  and  therefore  sufficient 
for  his  salvation.    For  indeed  that  was  the  sum  of  all  that  Philip 
preached ;  for  it  is  said  of  him,  that  ^  he  preached  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  Gbd,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ''.'    And  this  was 
the  sum  of  all  that  S.  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  this  he  disputed  for,  this  be  proved  laboriously ; 
that  Jesus  is  Clirist,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  He  did,  that 
He  ought  to  suffer,  and  rise  again  the  third  day :  and  this  was  all 
that  new  doctrine  for  which  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  won- 
dered at  him,  and  he  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods, '  because  He  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection ^'    This  was. 
it  into  which  the  gaoler  and  all  his  house  were  baptized ;  this  is  it 
which  is  propounded  to  him  as  the  only  and  sufficient  means  of  sal- 
vation ;  '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved  and  all 
thine  house"".'     This  thing  was  illustrated  sometimes  with  other 
glorious  things  still  promoting  the  faith  and  honour  of  Jesus,  as  tliat 
He  ascended  into  heaven  and  shall  be  the  judge  of  all  the  world. 
But  this  was  the  whole  faith ;  ra.  Tr€pi  ttis  /3curiXe^a;  rod  0€ov,  lud 
v€p\  dviy^ros  rov  'lri<rov  Xptorov,  '  the  things  which  concerned  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  was  the  large  cir- 
cumference of  the  christian  faith.   That  is,  such  articles  which  repre« 
sent  God  to  be  our  Lord,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  be  His  Son,  the  Savi- 
our of  the  world ;  that  He  died  for  us,  and  rose  again  and  was 
glorified,  and  reigns  over  all  the  world,  and  shall  be  our  judge,  and 
in  the  resurrection  shall  give  us  according  to  our  works ;  that  in 
His  name  only  we  shall  be  saved,  that  is,  oy  faith  and  obedience  in 
Him,  by  the  mercies  of  God  revealed  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ : 
this  is  all  which  the  scripture  calls  necessary;  this  is  that  faith  alone 
into  which  all  the  church  was  baptized :  which  faith,  when  it  was 
made  alive  by  charity,  was  and  is  tne  faith  by  which  ^  the  just  shall 
live.' 

J  67.  This  excellent  summary  of  faith  we  find  also  but  with  a  very 
e  paraphrase  propounded  as  sufficient  by  S.  Polycarp  in  that  ex- 
cellent epistle  of  his  to  the  Philippians",  which  S.  Ireussus®  so  much 

»  [  AcU  ii.  24 ;  iii.  15.]  ■  [Acts  xvi.  81.] 

^  [Acts  viil  12,  87,  88.]  °  [cap.  i.  p.  186.] 

*  [Aci8  ix.  20 ;  xviL  2.  J  •  [Contr.  h«i.,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  8.  p.  17-7.] 
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commends^  Fidei  vestra  firmitas  aprincipio  usque  nunc  permanei^ 
et  tanciifieatur  in  Ihmno  Jem  Christo;  'this  is  the  firmness  of 
your  Mth  from  the  beginning,  which  remains  unto  this  day,  and 
is  sanctified  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  S.  Ignatius^  calls  plenam  de 
CkrUto  copnitianem,  '  a  full  knowledge  concerning  Christ :'  then  he 
reckons  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  God  the  Father  before  all 
worlds^  His  being  bom  of  the  Yiigm  Maijj  His  holy  life,  His  work-* 
ing  miracles.  His  preaching  one  Ood,  even  the  Father,  His  passion 
and  crucifixion.  His  death  and  resurrection,  His  ascension  and  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  that  in  the  end  of  the  world  He  shaU 
rise  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  give  to  every  one 
accorcung  to  their  works.  When  he  hath  recited  tliis,  he  adds, 
HiBG  qui  plane  cognorit  et  crediderit,  beatue  eel,  'he  that  plainly 
knows  these  things  and  believes  them  is  blessed ;'  and  in  another 
epistle^  after  the  recitation  of  such  another  creed,  he  adds, '  He  that 
believes  these  things,  is  blessed  that  ever  he  was  bom/  Justin 
Martyr'  afiSrms  expressly,  that  if  any  man  should  even  then  live 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (I  suppose  he  means  the  law  of  the 
ten  coDunandmeuts)  so  that  he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  crudfied, 
and  acknowledge  Him  for  the  Christ  of  God,  to  whom  is  given  the 
judgment  of  all  the  world,  he  also  shall  possess  the  eternal  kingdom. 
§  68.  The  same  creed  in  more  words  but  no  more  articles  is  re- 
cited by  S.  IrensBus  in  his  second  and  third  chapters  of  his  first 
book",  saying  that  'the  church  throughout  all  the  world  being 
planted  by  the  apostles  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  by  their  dis* 
dples,  hath  received  this  faith.    He  of  all  the  prelates  that  is  most 

Eowerful  in  speech  cannot  say  any  thing  else,  for  no  man  is  above 
is  master;  and  he  that  is  weak  m  spesJdng  cannot  say  less.  For 
since  the  faith  is  one  and  the  same,  he  that  speaks  much  cannot  say 
more,  and  he  that  speaks  little  must  not  say  less.'  And  afterwards' 
speaking  of  some  barbarous  nations  that  had  not  the  scriptures,  yet 
having  this  faith,  which  he  there  shortly  recites,  beginning  with  be- 
lief in  God  the  Father,  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  in  Jesus  Christy 
repeating  the  usual  articles  of  His  being  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
His  being  the  Son  of  God,  His  reconcmng  God  and  man.  His  suf- 
fering under  Pontius  Pilate,  His  rising  again  and  being  received  into 
glory,  and  His  last  judgment,  he  adds,  JIane  fidem  qui  eine  liieri^ 
erediderunl  quantum  ad  sermonem  nostrum  barbari  sunt,  quantum  au^ 
tern  ad  sententiam  et  oonsuetudinem  et  conversationem  propter  fidem 
perquam  sapientissimi  sunt  etplacent  Deo,  conversantes  in  omnijus^- 
titia  et  eastitate  et  sapientia;  ^  they  who  believe  this  faith  are  most 
wise  in  their  sentence  and  custom  and  conversation  through  faith^ 
and  they  please  God,  living  in  all  justice  chastity  and  wisdom.' 
§  69.  Here  were  almost  two  ages  spent  by  this  time,  in  which 

f  Ad  Magnea.   [Interpol,  cap.  zi.  p.         '  Coll.  cnm  Tiypb.  [§  47.  p.  142  £.] 
£8.]  •  [al.  cap.  10.  pp.  48,  60.] 

1  Ad  PhUipp.  [cap.  ill  p.  113.]  «  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  [p.  178.J 
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the  most  pestilent  heresies  that  ever  did  trouble  the  church  did 
arise^  in  which  some  of  the  auestions  were  talked  of  and  disputed^  and 
which  afterwards  by  the  zeal  of  some  that  overvalued  their  own  forms 
of  speaking,  passed  into  a  faction ;  and  yet  in  all  this  time^  and  during 
all  that  necessity,  there  was  no  more  added  to  the  christian  creed,  no 
more  articles  for  the  condemnation  of  any  new  heresy :  whatsoever 
was  against  this  was  against  the  faith ;  but  any  thing  else  they  re-» 
proved  if  it  were  falscj  but  did  not  put  any  more  into  their  creed. 
And  indeed  they  ought  not.  Regula  quidem  fidei  tma  omnino  est, 
sola  immobilis  et  irreformdbilis^  credendi  sciL  in  unum  Deum,  Sec, 
saith  Tertullian" ;  '  the  rule  of  faith  is  altogether  one,  and  immovable 
and  unalterable :  tiiis  law  of  faith  remaining  other,  things  may  be  en- 
larged according  as  the  ^race  of  Qoi  multiplies  upon  us.'  But  for 
the  faith  itself  here  consigned  and  summed  up,  the  epistle  of  Celes- 
tine  to  Nestorius^  is  very  affirmative  and  clear,  'H  ttCotis  ^  iropado* 
6€ta'a  iraph  r&v  iitoardkcov  oire  vpoaOriKTiv,  o6t€  fifUocriv  iirairei, 
'  the  faith  or  creed  delivered  by  the  apostles  requires  neither  addition 
nor  defalcation.'  Neque  enim  ulla  extitit  Aaresis  qua  non  hoc  sym- 
bolo  damnari  potuU,  '  there  was  never  any  heresy  but  this  creed  was 
sofbcient  for  its  condemnation/  said  the  catechism  of  the  archbishop 
of  Triers. 

§  70.  This  faith  passing  into  all  the  world  was  preserved  with 
great  sacredness  and  great  simplicity,  no  church  varying  from  it  at 
all :  some,  indeed,  put  some  great  things  into  it  which  were  appen- 
dages to  the  former;  but  the  fullest  and  the  most  perfect  were  the 
cr^ds  of  Jerusalem  and  Bome,  that  is,  the  same  which  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  church  use  at  this  day.  The  first  and  the  most  simple 
forms  were  sufficient;  but  these  fuller  forms  being  compiled  by  the 
apostles  themselves  or  apostolical  nien,  and  that  from  the  words  of 
scripture,  made  no  great  alteration :  the  first  were  not  too  little,  and 
these  were  not  too  much.  The  first  was  the  thing  itself,  which  was 
of  a  declared  sufficiency;  but  when  the  apostles  were  to  frame  an 
•instrument  of  confession,  Tthrov  bibaxv^,  '  a  form  of  doctrine'  by  way 
of  art  and  method,  they  put  in  all  that  they  directed  by  the  holy 
Spirit  of  Qod  knew  to  contain  the  whole  fieuth  of  a  Christian.  Now 
of  this  form  so  described,  so  delivered,  so  received,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  afSrm  that  it  is  entire  and  sufficient,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
added  to  it.  Hrpo  et  cunctis  credentibus  qua  continentur  in  pra^ato 
symbolo  solus  animarum  et  vita  perpetua  bonis  actibus  praparatur, 
said  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  S.  James,  attributed  to  S.  Clement^ 
'  to  all  that  believe  those  things  contained  in  the  foresaid  symbol  or 
creed,  and  do  good  deeds,  salvation  of  their  souls  and  eternal  life  is 
prepared.' 

§  71.  And  therefore  this  summary  of  faith  was  called  rinos  5t5a« 

■  De  veland.  YiTgin.,  cap.  i.  [173  A.]  *  [Epist  i.  in  concilL  Hardnin.,  torn,  u 

*  [In  concil.  Epbea.,  part.  i.  cap.  8.      eol.  44  A.] 
torn.  L  col  1303  A.] 
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X^s,  i  Koviiv,  wrtrrvTraxris  vyiaivovroiv  kiyoiv,  ivaXoyCa  vkrr€(os, 
yaXaxrdbris  flaayioyfi,  ircLpoKaTaBriKri,  ffToi)(€ui  Ttjs^  ip^i  t£v  koyCup 
Tov  S€ov,  TTaLpabod€icra  vCcrns'  regula  fidei,  deposUum,  breve  evan- 
gelium,  '  the  fonn  or  exemplar  of  doctrine,  the  canon,  a  description 
of  sound  words,  the  proportion  or  measure  of  faith,  the  milky  waj, 
or  the  introduction  of  novices,  the  elements  of  the  beginning  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  the  repository  of  faith,  the  faith  that  was  delivered  to 
the  saints,  the  rule  of  faith,  that  which  was  entrusted  to  the  churchy 
a  short  gospel/  These  and  divers  other  appellatives  of  the  creed 
were  used  by  the  ancient  doctors,  most  of  tliem  taken  out  of  scrip- 
ture. For  what  the  scriptures  did  affirm  of  the  whole  faith,  that  the 
fathers  did  apply  to  this  creed,  as  believing  it  to  contain  all  that  was 
necessary.  And  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in  little  contains  in  it 
many  branches,  so  also  'this  faith  in  a  few  words  involves  all  the 
knowledge'  (the  necessary  knowledge)  'of  the  Old  and  New  testament,' 
saith  S.  Cyril^ ;  and  therefore  he  calls  this  creed  iradUionem  eancUe 
et  apostolica  fidei,  '  the  tradition  of  the  holy  and  apostolic  faith.' 
Cordis  eignaculum,  et  nostra  milUia  sacramentum,  so  S.  Ambrose* 
calls  it,  'the  seal  of  our  heart  and  the  sacrament  of  our  warfare/ 
S.  Hierome*  yet  more  fully,  '  the  symbol  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
hope,  which  being  deUvered  bv  the  apostles  is  not  written  with  paper 
and  ink,  but  in  the  fleshy^  tables  of  our  hearts,  after  the  confession  of 
the  Trinity  and  unity  of  the  church/  Omne  chrUtiani  dogmaiis  ea^ 
oramentum  camis  resurrectione  concluditur,  'the  whole  sacrament  of 
the  christian  doctrine  is  concluded  with  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
to  eternal  life/  Norma  futures  pradicationU,  so  Buffinus^  calls  it, 
'  the  rule  of  future  preachings'  appointed  by  the  apostles ;  et  kane 
eredentibua  esse  regulam  dandam  statuuiU,  'they  appoint  this  to  be 
given  as  a  rule  to  all  believers/  and  again,  'this  creed  was  the 
t  jken  by  which  he  should  be  known  who  did  preach  Christ  truly 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  apostles^/  the  indication  of  their  faith 
and  unanimity.  Comprehensio  fdei  nostra  atque  perfectio,  so  S. 
Austin*  calls  it.  Virtus  est  sacramenti,  iUuminatio  anima,pleni" 
tudo  credentium',  '  the  illumination  of  the  soul,  the  fulness  of  be- 
lievers, the  comprehension  and  the  perfection  of  our  faith.  By  this 
the  knot  of  infidelity  is  untied,  and  by  this  the  gate  of  life  is  opened, 
by  this  the  glory  of  our  confession  is  manifested/  It  is  tessera  et 
siffnaeulum  quo  inter  fideles  perfidosque  seeemifur,  said  Maximus 
Taurinensis'.  Basis  quadam,  et  fundamentum  immotum  et  incon- 
cussum  per  universum  orbem  jactum,  so  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  '  It 
IB  a  badge  and  cognizance  to  distinguish  the  faithful  from  the  per- 

»  Catech.  ▼.  [§  12.  p.  78  C]  p.  17.] 
■  De  virgin.,  lib.  iiL  [cap.  4.  torn.  iL         *  [ibid.] 
eol.  179  B.j  *  Serm.  cxt.  de  temp.  [aL  cexlL  torn. 

•  Epist  ad  Pammaeh.  [epiit,  torn.  It.  ▼.  append,  col.  395  F.] 

part  2.  coL  823.]  '  Serm.  cxxxl  [al.  ccxliL  ool  397  B.] 

^  ['fleshly'  B,  C,  D.l  I  De   tradit.  symb.   [Max.  bibl.  vet. 

*  Expoa.  symboL  [ad  calc.  Cyprian.,      patr.,  torn.  vi.  p.  42  O.] 
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fidious,  an  immovable  foundation  laid  for  all  the  world,  a  divine  or 
celestial  armour,  that  all  the  opinions  of  heretics  may  be  cut  off  with 
this  sword  alone  /  so  S.  Leo  bishop  of  Borne  s.  I  could  add  very  many 
more  to  this  purpose ;  who  please  to  require  more  may  see  enough  in 
Lucifer  Galaritanus,  I.  ii.  ad  ConslatUium\  Paulinus  bishop  of  Nola, 
ep.  ft.  ad  AJrum,  S.  Austin  his  book  De  symholo  ad  catecAumenos, 
I.  ft.  e,  1  ^  in  Buffinus  his  excellent  exposition  of  the  creed,  Eucherius, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  first  homily  upon  the  creed,  Petrus  Chrysolo- 
gns  in  his  sizty-second  homily,  Isidore  of  Seville,  /}£.  vi.  ariffinum, 
e,  9S  and  in  his  Offices  Ecclesiastical,  L  u  e,  26,  De  Dominica  pal^ 
marum\  Babanus  Maurus,  /.  ii.  De  instiL  clericorum,  cap,  5 60^,  the 
oration  of  Bernard  Zane  in  the  first  session  of  the  council  of  Lateran", 
in  the  discourse  of  the  Greeks  at  the  council  of  Florence,  sees.  10®, 
Cassianus  De  incamatione  Domini^  Eusebius  GaUicanus  in  his  horni^ 
lies  on  the  creed  published  by  Gaigneus,  chancellor  of  Paris,  in  Ye- 
nantius  Fortunatus  his  explication  of  it;  and  he  may  if  he  please  add 
the  two  homilies  which  S.  Chrysostom  made  upon  ttie  creed,  and  the 
great  catechetical  oration  of  S.  Gregory  NyssenP. 

§  72.  Now  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?  The  apostles  compiled 
this  form  of  words,  all  churches  received  them,  all  catechumens  were 
baptized  into  this  faith,  in  the  Boman  church  they  recited  it  pub-> 
licly  before  their  immersion,  to  this  salvation  was  promised ;  this  was 
the  sacrament  of  the  christian  faith,  the  fulness  of  believers,  the  cha- 
racteristic  of  Christians,  the  sign  of  the  orthodox,  the  sword  of  all 
heresies  and  their  sufficient  reproof,  the  unity  of  belief,  sufficient, 
full,  immovable,  unalterable ;  and  it  is  that  and  that^  alone  in  which 
all  the  churches  of  the  world  do  at  this  day  agree. 

§  73.  It  is  true  that  the  church  of  God  aid  explicate  two  of  the  arti« 
cles  of  this  creed,  that  of  the  second,  and  that  of  the  third  Person  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  the  one  at  Nice  the  other  at  Constantinople ;  one  against 
Arius,  the  other  against  Macedonius ;  they  did  explicate,  I  sa^,  but 
tliey  added  no  new  matter  but  what  they  supposed  contained  m  the 
apostolical  creed.  And  indeed  the  thins  was  very  well  done,  if  it  had 
not  been  made  an  ill  example ;  they  had  reason  for  what  they  did, 
and  were  so  near  the  ages  apostolical  that  the  explication  was  more 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sermons  apostolical :  out  afterwards  the 
case  was  altered,  and  that  example  was  made  use  of  to  explicate  the 
same  creed,  till  by  explicating  the  old  they  have  inserted  new  articles. 

§  74.  But  all  the  while  it  is  consented  to  on  all  hands,  that  this 
only  faith  is  sufficient.  What  can  certainly  follow  from  these  infalli- 
ble articles  is  as  certainly  true  as  the  articles  themselves,  but  yet  not 
so  to  be  imposed,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  this  or  this  explication 
is  right,  that  this  consequent  is  well  deduced ;  or  if  it  be  certain  to 

»  [See  vol.  ▼ii.  p.  610.]                                  ■  [ConcilL,  torn.  vi.  p.  81.] 
^  [In  max.  bibl.  vet  patr.,  torn.  iv.          "  [torn.  ix.  col.  1602.] 
p.2U8q.]  -  J^.        .         

»  [torn,  vi  col.  547.] 

^  Cap.  19.  §  57«  8.  torn.  iii.  p.  28S.] 

*  [al.  cap.  28.  torn.  vi.  p.  395.] 
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you,  it  is  not  so  to  me ;  and  besides,  it  is  more  an  instrament  of 
schism  than  of  peace,  it  can  divide  more  than  it  can  instract,  and  it 
is  plainly  a  recession  from  the  simplicity  of  the  christian  faith,  hj 
vbch  simplicity  both  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  are  the  more  safe. 
Turbam  non  itUelligendi  vivacitas,  sed  credendi  simplieUas  tuttM'^ 
nutmfaeit ' :  and  when  once  ve  come  to  have  the  pure  streams  pass 
through  the  limbecs  of  human  wit,  where  interest,  and  fancy,  and 
error,  and  ignorance,  and  passion  are  intermingled,  nothing  can  be 
so  certain,  though  some  things  may  be  as  true ;  and  therefore  here 
the  church  does  rest,  here  she  finds  peace ;  her  faith  is  simple,  easy 
and  intelligible,  free  from  temptation,  and  free  from  intrigues;  it  is 
warranted  by  scripture,  composed  and  delivered  by  the  apostles, 
entertained  by  all  the  world.  In  these  they  do  agree,  but  in  nothing 
else  but  this,  and  in  their  fountain,  the  plain  words  of  scripture, 

§  75.  For  all  the  rest,  it  is  abundant  to  all  excellent  purposes.  It 
can  instruct  the  wise,  and  furnish  the  guides  of  souls  with  treasures 
of  knowledge,  and  employ  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  learned;  it 
can  cause  us  to  wonder  at  the  immensity  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and 
the  abyss  of  revelation ;  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  mutual  charity  in  instructing  and  in  forbearing  one  another, 
and  of  humility  and  patience  and  prayer  to  God  to  help  our  infirmi^ 
ties,  and  to  enlighten  us  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 
It  is  the  great  field  of  faith  where  she  can  enlarge  herself;  but  this 
is  the  house  of  faith  where  she  dwells  for  ever  in  this  world. 

§  76.  So  that  for  any  other  thing  of  the  religion  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved so  far  as  it  does  appear  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  by  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  becomes  of  the  family  or  retinue  of  faith  : 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  believed  for  itself;  unless  it  be  for  some- 
thing else  it  is  not  necessary  at  all.  A  man  may  be  saved  without 
knowing  any  thing  else,  without  hearing  of  any  thing,  without  enquir- 
ing after  any  thing,  without  believing  any  thing  else,  provided  that 
in  this  faith  he  live  a  good  life.  But  because  sometimes  a  man  is  by 
the  interests  of  a  good  life  required  to  know  more,  to  enquire  after 
more,  and  to  learn  more,  therefore  upon  the  stock  of  obedience  more 
may  be  necessary ;  but  not  upon  the  account  of  faith.  So  that  if  • 
some  men  do  not  read  the  scriptures,  and  study  them,  and  search 
into  the  hidden  thuigs  of  God,  they  sin  against  justice  or  charity, 
but  not  against  faith  if  they  retain  all  the  articles  of  the  apostW 
creed  :  and  a  man  may  be  extremely  to  blame  if  he  disbelieve  many 
other  things ;  but  it  is  because  upon  some  evil  account  he  disbelieyes 
it,  and  so  is  guilty  of  that  sin  which  is  his  evil  principle,  as  of  pride, 
ambition,  lust,  covetousness,  idleness,  fear  or  flattery ;  but  a  man  is  not 
in  any  such  case  guilty  of  heresy.  For  heresy  being  directly  opposed 
to  faith,  and  faith  being  completed  in  the  articles  of  the  christian 
creed,  it  cannot  be  heresy  unless  it  be  a  contradicUug  of  one  of  those 
articles,  in  the  words  or  in  the  sense,  in  the  letter  or  iu  the  plain, 
*  August  contra  epist.  Fundam.,  cap.  4.  [torn.  viii.  coL  153  R] 
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visible^  certain,  and  notorious  explication  of  it.  In  the  apostolical 
creed  all  the  christian  world  is  competently  instructed;  in  these 
there  is  no  dispute,  and  if  they  be  simply  believed  as  they  are  plainly 
delivered,  it  is  the  better.  But  in  every  thing  else,  every  man  accord- 
ing  to  his  calling  and  abilities  is  to  grow  as  much  as  he  can  in 
knowledge ;  that  is,  in  edifying  and  practical  knowledge :  but  in  all 
things  of  speculation,  he  that  believes  what  he  sees  cause  for,  as  well 
and  as  wiselv,  as  heartily  and  as  honestly  as  he  can,  may  be  deceived, 
but  cannot  be  a  heretic,  nor  hazard  his  salvation.  Salus  ecelesia 
nan  vertitur  in  istis;  .  .  in  dmplicitate  fides  est,  in  fide  justitia;  . . 
nee  Dens  nos  ad  heatam  vitam  per  difficiles  qtuBstiones  vocat : .  •  in 
expedite  etfacili  nobis  est  atemitas,  said  S.  Hilary'' :  ^  faith  is  in  sim- 
plicity, and  righteousness  in  faith ;  neither  does  God  call  us  to  eter- 
nal life  by  hard  questions :  eternity  stands  ready  and  easily  prepared/ 

§  77.  For  I  consider,  if  any  thing  else  were  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved unto  salvation,  this  symbol  could  absolutely  be  of  no  use ;  but 
if  any  thing  be  added  to  it  and  pretended  also  to  be  necessary,  it 
cannot  be  entertained,  unless  they  that  add  it  and  impose  it  be  in- 
fallible in  their  judgment  and  competent  in  their  authority :  they 
must  have  authority  equal  to  that  of  Christ,  and  wisdom  ecjual  to 
that  of  the  apostles.  For  the  apostles  in  this  summary  of  faith  de- 
clared all  that  was  at  that  time  necessary ;  and  if  any  man  else  makes 
a  new  necessity  he  must  claim  Christ's  power,  for  He  only  is  oui 
lawgiver :  and  if  any  declares  a  new  necessity,  that  is  liot  sufficient, 
unless  he  can  also  make  it  so,  for  declaring  it  supposes  it  to  be  so 
already;  and  if *it  was  so  at  first  the  apostles  were  to  blame  not  to 
tell  us  of  it,  and  if  it  was  not  so  at  first  who  made  it  so  afterwards  P 

§  78.  But  it  is  infinitely  necessary  that  for  the  matter  of  faith^ 
necessary  and  sufficient  faith,  we  rest  here  and  go  no  further.  For 
if  there  can  be  any  new  necessities,  then  they  may  for  ever  increase, 
and  the  faith  of  a  Christian  shall  be  like  the  moon,  and  no  man  can 
be  sure  that  his  bith  shall  not  be  reproved  :  and  there  shall  be  in- 
numerable questions  about  the  authonty  of  him  that  is  to  add,  of  his 
skill,  of  his  proceeding,  of  the  particular  article,  of  our  own  duty  in 
enquiring,  of  our  diligence,  of  our  capacity,  of  the  de^ees  of  our 
care,  of  the  competency  of  instruments,  of  choosing  our  side,  of  judg- 
ing of  questions  :  and  he  that  cannot  enquire  diligently,  and  he  that 
cannot  judge  wisely,  and  he  that  cannot  discern  spirits,  and  he  that 
fears  and  he  that  fears  not,  shall  all  be  in  danger,  and  doubt,  and 
scruple,  and  there  shall  be  neither  peace  of  minds  nor  churches,  as 
we  see  at  this  day  in  the  sad  divisions  of  Christendom ;  and  eveiy 
man  almost  damns  all  but  his  own  sect,  and  no  man  can  tell  who  is 
in  the  right.  Men  dispute  weU  on  both  sides,  and  just  and  good 
and  wise  men  are  opposed  to  one  another ;  and  every  man  seems 
confident,  but  few  men  have  reason ;  and  there  is  no  rest,  and  there 
can  be  none,  but  in  this  simplicity  of  belief  which  the  apostles  recom- 

k  De  Trio.  [vid.  lib.  xi  col.  1080  £.] 
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mended  to  all  tlie  world,  and  whicli  all  the  world  does  still  keep  in 
despite  of  all  their  superinduced  opinions  and  bctions ;  for  they  all 
retain  this  creed^  and  they  all  believe  it  to  be  the  summary  of 
faith. 

§  79.  But  the  church  of  Borne  pretends  to  a  power  of  appointing 
new  articles  of  faith  ;  and  for  denying  this  pope  Leo  the  tenth  con- 
demned Luther  in  his  bull  added  to  the  last  council  in  Lateran^ 
For  ad  solam  auctoritatem  9ummi  pontifieis  periinet  nova  editio  sym- 
boll,  '  a  new  edition  of  the  creed  belongs  to  the  sole  authority  of  the 
pope  of  Borne/  so  Aquinas" :  and  AJunain"  most  expressly,  '  The 
popes  of  Bome  by  defining  many  things  which  before  lay  hid^  ^r^m- 
bolumfidei  angere  cansuevisse,  are  wont  to  enlarge  the  creed  V  For 
doctrina  fidei  admittit  addUianem  in  esaentudtbus,  saith  Salmeroni*,  ' 
'the  doctrine  of  faith  admits  addition  even  in  essential  things.'  And 
in  consequence  to  these  expressions  they  did  add  the  article  of  the 
procession  of  the  holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  in  a  synod  at  Gentilli  in 
France^ ;  and  twelve  articles  to  the  creed  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
with  the  pre&ce  and  postscript  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  damning  all 
that  do  not  equally  beUeve  the  creed  of  Trent  as  the  creed  of  the 
apostles. 

§  80.  What  effect  and  impress  the  declaration  of  any  article  by 
the  church  hath  or  is  to  have  upon  the  conscience  shall  be  discoursed 
under  the  title  of  ecclesiastical  laws ;  but  that  which  is  of  present 
enquiry  is,  whether  any  thing  can  be  of  divine  faith  in  one  age  that 
was  not  so  in  the  age  of  the  apostles :  and  concerning  this  it  is  that 
I  say  that  it  is  from  thjB  premises  evident  that  nothing  can  make 
any  thing  to  be  of  divine  faith  but  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  is 
therefore  called  *  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  /  He  b^an  it, 
and  He  made  an  end.  The  apostles  themselves  could  not  do  it,  they 
were  only  stewards  and  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  (Jod;  they  did 
rightly  aivide  the  word  of  Ufe,  separating  the  necessary  from  that 
which  was  not  so  :  so  that  their  office  in  this  particular  was  only  to 
declare  what  was  necessary  and  what  was  not;  no  man,  and  no 
society  of  men  could  do  this  but  themselves,  for  none  but  they  could 
tell  what  value  was  to  be  set  upon  any  proposition  :  they  were  to  lay 
the  foundation,  and  they  did  so,  and  they  ouilt  wisely  upon  it ;  but 
when  they  commanded  that  we  should  keep  the  foundation,  they  only 
could  tell  us  which  was  it,  and  they  did  so  by  their  sermons,  preach- 
ing the  same  doctrine  to  the  simple  and  the  crafty,  and  by  immuring 

*  [Concil.  Lat  V.  torn.  ix.  col.  1894.]      pam  •pectot.  .  qui  cit  caput  fidei  chris- 

*  2  2*.  q.  L  a.  10.  [torn.  xi.  fol.7  a.]       tian»,  cujus  auctoritate  omnia  qua  ad 
"  [He  however  expressly  denies  such     fidem  spectant  firmantur  et  rohorantur. 

a  right  to  belong  to  the  pope,— In  3  sent  Idem  art  2.  [p.  810  £.]    Sicut  potest 

dist  xxT.  dub.  8.  fol  80,  1.  et  de  auct.  novum  aymbolum  condere,  iu  potest  no- 

eccles.,  cap.  12.  foL  61.1  vos  artlculos  supra  alios  multiplicare. 

*  August     Triumph-     de     Aneona,  »  Tom.  xiii.  part  8.  disp.  6.  §  «E»t 
[summ.  de  potest  eccles.]  quai.<;t   lix.  erga'  [p.  208.] 

art  i.  [p.  809  A.  ed.  fol.  Rom.  1582.]  «  [A.D.  dcclzvii.,  cOncill,  torn.  iiL 

^OTum  symbolum  condere  solum  ad  pa-      coh  2011.] 
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the  necessary  doctrine  in  a  fonn  of  words^  and  consigning  it  to  all 
the  churches  where  they  preached  the  gospel. 

§  81.  For  we  see  that'  all  the  world  is  not  able  to  tell  ns  how 
much  is  necessary,  and  how  much  is  not,  if  they  once  go  beside  the 
apostles'  creed :  and  yet  it  was  infinitely  necessary  that  at  first  this 
should  be  told,  because  there  were  so  many  false  apostles,  and  every 
one  pretended  authority  or  illumination,  and  every  one  brought  a 
new  word  and  a  new  doctrine ;  and  the  apostles  did  not  only  foresee 
that  there  would  be,  but  did  live  to  see  and  feel  the  heresies  and  the 
false  doctrines  obtruded  upon  the  church,  and  did  profess  it  was 
necessary  that  such  false  doctrines  should  arise :  and  against  all  this 
that  they  should  not  provide  an  universal  remedy,  is  at  no  hand 
credible,  and  yet  there  was  none  but  the  creed ;  this  all  the  church 
did  make  use  of,  and  professed  it  to  be  that  summary  of  faith  which 
was  a  sufiicient  declaration  of  all  necessary  faith,  and  a  competent 
reproof  of  all  heresies  that  should  arise. 

§  82.  But  then  that  after  all  this  any  one  should  obtrude  new 

E repositions,  not  deducible  from  the  articles  of  the  creed,  not  in  the 
owels  of  any  article,  neither  actuall;^  expressed  nor  potentially  in- 
cluded, and  to  impose  these  under  pain  of  damnation,  if  this  be  not 
Kvpi€V€iv  Trjs  TtCoT€a>9,  wliich  S.  Paul'  said  he  had  no  power  to  do, 
'to  have  dominion  or  lordship  over  the  faith,'  and  KaroKvpievtiv 
r&v  Kkrjpoiv,  '  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,'  which  S.  Peter*  forbad 
any  man  to  do,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  words,  nor  yet 
saw  or  ever  read  any  man  that  did.  I  conclude  this  with  those  ex- 
cellent words  of  Justinian  which  are  in  the  code*,  part  of  the  im- 
perial law  hy  which  almost  all  the  world  was  long  governed :  6p$)i 
Kci  ifMifitjTos  vCoTi^j  ijviFfp  Kf\p6rT€i  ti  ayCa  rov  &€ov  koBoXlk^ 
Koi  iiroirToKu^  iKKkqaCa,  kot  oibiva  rpovov  Koivicfiov  b€(afiivri, 
'this  right  and  irreprehensible  faith,'  (speaking  of  the  apostolicid 
creed,  part  of  which  he  there  recites,)  'which  the  holy  catholic  and 
apostohc  church  of  God  does  preach,  can  by  no  means  receive  any 
innovation  or  change.' 

§  83.  I  conclude  therefore  this  question :  in  our  enquiries  of  faith 
no  man's  conscience  can  be  pressed  with  any  authority  but  of  Ciirist 
enjoining,  and  the  apostles  declaring  what  is  necessary.  I  add  also, 
that  the  apostles  have  declared  it  in  this  form  of  words  which  they 
have  often  set  down  in  their  writings,  and  which  they  more  largely 
described  in  their  symbol  of  faith.  For  since,  as  Sixtus  Senensis" 
says,  omnes  orihodoxi  patres  affirmant  symbolum  ab  ipm  apostolU 
conditum,  that '  all  the  orthodox  fathers  aflSrm  the  creed  to  he  made 
by  the  apostles,'  and  they  also  say  this  is  a  sufiicient  rule  of  faith  for 
all  Christians ;  here  we  ought  to  rest  our  heads  and  our  hearts,  and 
not  to  intricate  our  faith  by  more  questions.    For  as  TertulUan'  said 

[  [2  Cor.  1.  24.]  •  [1  Pet.  ▼.3.]  ■  Lib.  ii.  biblioth.  [ad  hoc,  'Aposto- 

Cod.  lib.  i.  de  tam.  Trixiit  §  'Cum     lomm  symbolum/  torn.  i.  p.  65.] 
KcU.'  [liK  L  tit  1.  §  6.  col  4.]  >  Adyen.  haret,  cap.  uf.  [p.  207  A.] 
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well^  Hac'regula  a  Christo,  ut  probabitur,  inslUuta,  nuUas  kabd 
apud  nos  quastiones  nm  quas  Aareses  inferuui,  et  quahareticoBfaei* 
unt ;  'heretics  make  disputes,  and  disputes  make  neretics,  but  faith 
makes  none/  For  if  upon  the  faith  of  this  creed  all  the  choith  of 
Ood  went  to  heaven^  all  I  mean  that  lived  good  lives,  I  am  sure 
Christ  only  hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  heaven,  and  no  man  can  open 
or  shut  either  but  according  to  His  word  and  His  law ;  so  that  to  him 
that  will  make  his  way  harder  by  putting  more  conditions  to  his 
salvation,  and  more  articles  to  his  creed,  I  may  use  the  words  of 
8.  Gregory  Nazianzen^,  TSt  quid  mhte  majus  ^uarU  ?  gUyriam  nempe 
qtkE  iUie  est  et  ep/endorem :  mihi  vera  maximum  est  ut  salver,  et 
futura  effugiam  tormenta.  Tu  per  viam  incedis  minims  tritam  ei 
incessu  difficilem :  ego  vera  per  regiam,  et  qua  muUos  sahamt ; 
'  what  dost  thou  seek  greater  than  salvation  ?'  (meaning  by  nice 
enquiries  and  disputes  of  articles  beyond  the  simple  and  plain  faith 
of  the  apostles'  creed')  '  It  may  be  thou  lookest  for  gloiy  and  splen- 
dor here.  It  is  enough  for  me,  yea  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
that  I  be  saved  and  escape  the  torments  that  shall  be  hereafter. 
Thou  goest  a  hard  and  an  untrodden  path :  I  go  the  king's  highway, 
and  that  in  which  many  have  been  saved/ 


EXJLB  XV. 

IK  THB  LAW  OP  CHBIST  THESE  IS  NO  PKBCXFT  THAT  WHOLLY  MDIISTIIBS  TO  THB 
LAW  OP  M08BS  ;  BUT  POB  A  TIME  OMLT  AKD  LESS  PBINCIPALLT. 

§  1.  This  rule  I  received  from  S.  Iren8eus%  and  they  are  his  words 
as  near  as  I  could  translate  them :  *In  lege  Christi  nan  est  uUum  pra^ 
ceptum  veteri  tantum  legi  inserviens,  nisi  ad  horam  et  mimis  prtnci- 
paliter.  For  our  blessed  Saviour  descended  like  rain  upon  a  fleece 
of  wool,  and  made  no  violent  changes,  but  retained  all  the  morality 
that  He  found  amongst  His  countrymen ;  He  made  use  of  their  pro- 
positions, spake  their  proverbs,  umted  their  ejaculations  into  a  col- 
lect of  His  own ;  for  almost  every  word  of  the  Lord's  prayer  was  taken 
from  the  writings  of  the  pious  men  of  their  nation;  He  changed 
their  rites  into  sacraments,  their  customs  into  mysteries,  their  wash- 
ings He  made  our  baptism,  their  paschal  supper  He  converted  into 
the  holy  eucharist:  and  still  because  He  would  be  understood  by 
them  ELe  retained  the  mosaic  words  when  He  delivered  a  christian 
precept ;  for  He  knew  His  Father  would  send  His  holy  Spirit  to  be 
an  infallible  interpreter;  and  when  the  types  of  Moses  passed  into 

'  [Ont  xxxii.  }  25.  torn.  i.  p.  596  C]      [toI.  y.  p.  371  iqq.] 

■  See*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  sect  1.  •  [rid.  lib.  It.  cap.  16.  p.  247.] 
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the  sabstance  of  Christy  then  the  typical  words  ako  would  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  senses  of  the  evangelical  duties. 

§  2.  For  indeed  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  blessed 
Saviour,  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law  in  His  own  person,  and  to  abolish  it 
in  His  disciples,  to  change  the  customs  of  Moses,  and  to  be  an  eternal 
lawgiver  in  the  instances  of  moral  and  essential  natural  rectitudes, 
would  give  a  new  commandment  to  confirm  an  old  precept  which  Him- 
self intended  to  extinguish.  No  man  puts  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  an 
old  garment,  nor  a  new  injunction  to  an  abrogated  law;  that  is,  no 
wise  master-builder  holds  up  with  one  hand  what  he  intends  to  poll 
down  with  both :  it  must  therefore  follow  that  whatever  Christ  did 
preach  and  affirm  and  exhort,  was  always  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  law,  yet  wholly  relative  to  the  duty  and  signification  of  the 
gospel.  For  that  which  S. Hilary^  said  of  the  words  of  scripture  is 
particularly  true  in  the  sense  now  delivered  of  the  sermons  of  Christ : 
Sermo  enim  divinus  seettndum  inteUigeniuB  nostra  consuetudinem 
naturamque  se  temperat,  commtmidus  rerum  vocabulis  ad  significa- 
tionem  doctrina  sua  et  institutionis  aptaiis :  nobis  enim  non  sibi  lo- 
quitur,  atque  ideo  nostris  utitur  in  loguendo :  '  Ood  speaks  to  ns  and 
not  to  Himself;  and  therefore  He  uses  words  fitting  to  our  under- 
standings :  by  common  and  usual  expressions,  and  such  as  were  un- 
derstood. He  expressed  precepts  and  mysteries  which  otherwise  were 
not  to  be  understood.' 

§  3.  Thus  when  our  blessed  Saviour  delivers  the  precept  of  cha- 
rity and  forgiveness  He  uses  this  expression,  "  When  thou  bringest 
thy  gift  unto  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thou  hast  any 
thing  against  thy  brother,  leave  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  go  and  be  re- 
conciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  ofier  thy  gift.''  If  Christ 
had  said,  '  When  thou  comest  to  the  Lord's  supper  and  hast  any 
thing  against  thy  brother,'  &c..  He  had  not  been  understood :  but  be- 
cause we  know  this  is  an  eternal  precept,  part  of  a  moral  and  eternal 
excellency,  a  duty  of  Christianity,  and  a  portion  of  Christ's  institution, 
and  we  know  that  Christ  pullea  down  the  Jewish  altars  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  beasts  by  the  sacnfice  of  His  eternal  priesthood,  and*  we  also 
are  sufficiently  instructed  by  what  instruments  and  by  what  minis- 
tries the  memory  of  that  is  conserved  and  the  benefits  of  it  conveyed ; 
therefore  we  also  are  sure  that  by  these  words  Christ  intended  to  com- 
mand ns  to  be  at  peace  with  our  brother,  and  with  our  enemy,  when 
we  come  to  ofier  prayers  and  to  celebrate  the  memorial  of  ms  eter- 
nal sacrifice. 

§  4.  So  when  our  blessed  Saviour  told  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  and  intended  to  represent  unto  His  disciples  that  we  are  to 
expect  salvation  by  the  ordinary  ministries  of  the  church,  and  not  to 
expect  it  by  the  way  of  miracle  and  extraordinary  dispensation.  He  was 
pleased  to  say,  ''They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them^."  This  was  all  which  could  be  said  to  them  whose  scriptures 
*  In  Psal.  cxxYi,  [col.  416  C]  •  [Luke  xtL  2».] 

IX.  U  U 
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were  completed  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets :  but  when 
our  great  Master  had  by  His  holy  Spirit  and  by  His  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples perfected  another  instrument  of  salvation  and  repository  of  di- 
vine truths^  the  proposition  is  to  be  enlarged  to  tliese.  They  have 
Christ  and  His  apostles^  they  have  the  gospels  and  epistles,  let  them 
hear  them ;  for  if  they  will  not  hear  and  oisey  them  speaking  in  the 
scriptures,  neither  win  they  be  converted  though  one  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  appear  to  them  in  the  terrible  dresses  of  affrightment. 

§  5.  When  Christ  whipped  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  urged  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  My  Father's  house  shall 
\e  called  the  house  of  prayer  to  all  nations;  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves^  :'*  although  this  was  spoken  to  the  Jews  and  of  their 
temple,  yet  Christ,  who  knew  this  temple  was  to  be  destroyed,  and 
not  a  stone  left  upon  a  stone,  intended  the  piety  of  His  conmiand- 
ment  should  last  longer  than  the  dying  temple ;  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  translated  wholly  to  the  christian  sense.  And  although  He 
would  not  have  the  temple  profaned  so  long  as  it  was  standing  and 
used  for  prayer  and  divine  service,  ad  horam,  as  S.  Irenseus  \as  ol- 
pression  is,  even  '  for  an  hour,'  taking  care  of  that  because  it  was  a 
holy  place :  yet  the  sacredness  and  holy  usage  of  the  temple  was  less 
principally  intended,  but  principally  Christ  r^aided  the  christian 
oratories  and  separate  places  of  devotion;  that  where  God  by  pub- 
lic appointment  and  the  laws  was  to  be  worshipped,  there  the  affairs 
of  the  world  should  not  intrude  by  the  interests  of  a  private  and  a 
profane  spirit. 


EULE  XVI. 


THZ  LAWS  OV  JZSVS  CHBIST   ABS  TO  BE   IKTEBfBETED   TO   THE  SEESE  OF   A 
PBXSBET  OBEDIEECE  ACCOBDIEO  TO  THEIB  STmJBCT  XATTEB. 

§  1.  That  which  is  true  to-day  will  be  true  to-morrow,  and  that 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  good  or  necessary  any  dav  is  good  or 
necessary  every  day :  and  therefore  there  is  no  essential  duty  of  the 
religion  but  is  to  be  the  work  of  every  day.  To  confess  God's  glory, 
to  be  His  subject,  to  love  God,  to  be  ready  to  do  Him  service,  to 
live  according  to  nature  and  to  the  gospel,  to  be  chaste,  to  be  tern- 

gyrate,  to  be  just,  these  are  the  employment  of  all  the  periods  of  a 
hristian's  life.   For  the  moral  law  of  the  religion  is  nothing  but  the 

'  [Mark  xi.  17 ;  Matt  zzi.  13;  Luke  six.  46.] 
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moral  law  of  nature^  (as  I  have  already  proved®.)  NaturaUter  lex 
nostra  est  lexjneiatis,fuslUia,fidei,  simplicitatis,  charilatis,  opiime- 
qite  instUuta,  said  Cardan' :  and  again ^^  C^ristiani  Javem  junptum  ha- 
befU  cum  sole,  illiusque  diem  colunt  dcminicum :  Sol  autem  significai 
JnsiUiam  et  verilalem,  ciristiana  autem  lea  plus  continet  veritatis,  et 
simpliciares  reddit  hcmines:  '  the  christian  law  is  nothing  else  but  a 
perfect  institution  of  life  and  understanding,  it  makes  men  wise^  and 
it  makes  them  good;  it  teaches  wisdom^  and  it  teaches  justice;  it 
makes  them  wise  and  simple^  that  is^  prudent  and  innocent,  and  there 
is  no  time  of  our  life  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  be  otherwise.' 
Those  who  in  the  primitive  church  put  off  their  baptism  till  the  time 
of  their  death,  knew  that  baptism  was  a  profession  of  holiness,  and 
an  undertaking  to  keep  the  faith,  and  live  according  to  the  command- 
ments of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  baptized, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  made  profession  to  be  Christ's  disci«> 
pies,  they  were  bound  to  keep  all  the  hws  of  Christ :  and  therefore 
that  they  deferred  their  baptism  was  so  egregious  a  prevarication  of 
their  duty,  tliat  as  in  all  reason  it  miglit  ruin  their  hopes,  so  it  pro* 
claimed  their  folly  to  all  the  world.  !For  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
convinced  in  their  understanding,  they  were  obliged  in  their  con* 
sciences.  And  although  baptism  does  publish  the  profession,  and  is 
like  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law ;  yet  a  man  is  Dound  to  live  the 
life  of  a  Christian  as  soon  as  ever  he  believes  the  doctrine  and  com- 
mandments of  Christianity ;  for  indeed  he  is  obliged  as  soon  as  he 
can  use  reason,  or  hear  reason.  The  first  things  a  man  can  learn  are 
some  parts  of  Christianity,  not  to  hurt  any  one,  to  do  all  that  he  can 
understand  to  be  good ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  ever  he  begins  to  live  like 
a  rational  creature,  so  soon  he  be^s  to  live  as  Christ  commanded : 
and  since  baptism  (as  to  this  relation  and  intention  of  it)  is  nothing 
else  but  the  publication  of  our  undertaking  to  do  that  which  in 
our  very  nature  and  by  the  first  and  universal  laws  of  God  to  man- 
kind we  are  obliged,  to  refuse  to  be  baptized,  or  to  defer  it,  is  no- 
thing but  a  refusing  or  deferring  to  own  our  natural  obligation,  a 
denying  or  not  accepting  the  duty  of  living  according  to  the  law  of 
nature;  which  deferring,  as  it  mast  needs  be  the  argument  of  an 
evil  man,  and  an  indication  of  unwillingness  to  live  worthily,  so  it 
can  serve  really  no  prudent  ends  to  which  it  can  fallaciously  pretend. 
For  Christianity  being  in  its  moral  part  nothing  but  the  perfection  of 
the  natural  law,  binou  no  more  upon  us  than  Ood  did  by  the  very 
reason  of  our  nature.  By  the  natural  law  we  are  bound  to  live  '  in 
holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days  of  our  life V  ai^d  so  we  are  by 
the  christian  law,  as  appears  in  the  song  of  Zechary  and  in  very  many 
other  places :  and  therefore  although  when  some  of  our  time  is 
elapsed  and  lost  in  carelessness  and  folly,  the  goodness  of  Ood  will 

*  Chap.  i.  and  chap.  !i.  of  this  boak.         fol.  Lugd.  1663.] 
'  [In  PtolemsumJ  de  astror.  jud.,  lib.  •  [text  IS.  p.  189.] 

H«  [cap.  9.}  teit  M.  [tnin.  ▼.  p.  221,  opp.         ^  [Luke  L  75.] 
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admit  us  to  second  couusds^  and  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  inter- 
cession will  make  them  acceptable;  yet  Christianity  obliges  us  to 
obedience  as  soon  as  the  law  of  nature  does^  and- we  must  profess  to 
live  according  to  Christianity  as  soon  as  we  can  live  by  the  measures 
of  the  natural  law,  and  that  is  even  in  the  vety  infancy  of  our  reason; 
and  therefore  baptism  is  not  to  be  deferred  longer :  it  may  be  sooner, 
because  some  little  images  of  choice  and  reason,  which  must  be  con- 
ducted by  the  measures  of  nature,  appear  even  in  infiEmcy ;  but  it 
must  not  be  deferred  longer ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  that,  because 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  so  doing,  unless  where  there  is  a  necessity, 
and  it  can  be  no  otherwise. 

§  2.  The  effects  of  this  consideration  are  these. 

1)  All  the  negative  precepts  of  Christ's  law  are  obhgatoij  in  all 
persons,  and  all  periods,  and  all  instances.  Nunquam  licuii,  nun- 
guam  licebit,  '  it  was  and  is  and  ever  will  be  unlawful,'  to  do  any 
action  which  God  forbids  to  be  done  :  and  therefore  to  say  I  will  be 
chaste  when  I  am  old,  I  will  be  temperate  when  I  am  sick,  I  will  be 
just  when  I  am  rich,  I  will  be  willing  to  restore  when  I  die,  is  to 
measure  eternity  by  time,  and  to  number  that  which  is  not.  Tn 
negatives  there  is  neither  number,  nor  weight,  nor  measure :  and  not 
to  kill,  not  to  blaspheme,  not  to  commit  adcJtery  hath  no  time,  and 
hath  no  proportion. 

§  3.  2)  Tliis  is  also  true  in  the  positive  commandments  of  Christ, 
in  respect  of  the  inward,  duty ;  that  is  never  to  be  deferred.  The 
cnarity  of  alms,  the  devotion  of  prayer,  piety  to  our  parents,  love  of 
God,  love  of  our  neighbour,  desires  to  do  justice ;  these  are  not 
limited  to  times  and  opportunities.  The  habits  of  them  and  the  dis- 
positions to  action,  the  readiness  and  the  love,  must  for  ever  be  witli- 
in;  because  these  are  always  possible,  and  always  good,  and  always 
necessary,  and  therefore  cannot  have  accidental  determinations  &om 
without :  being  works  of  the  inward  man,  they  depend  only  upon  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  man,  and  that  never  fails,  if  this  does 
not;  and  therefore  are  always'  possible  unless  we  will  not;  but  they 
are  always  necessary,  whether  we  will  or  no. 

§  4.  3)  The  external  actions  of  duty  are  determinable  from  with- 
out, and  by  things  which  are  not  in  our  power,  and  by  things  which 
will  not  happen  always,  and  in  some  instances  by  our  own  will  and 
mere  choice.  Thus  a  man  is  bound  actually  to  restore  but  in  certain 
circumstances ;  but  to  be  ready  and  to  love  to  do  it,  he  is  always 
bound.  To  say  our  prayers  is  limited  by  time  and  place,  by  occa- 
sions and  emergent  necessities,  by  use  and  custom,  by  laws  and  ex- 
amples :  but  to  depend  upon  God,  to  expect  aU  good  from  Him,  to 
glorify  Him,  to  worship  Him  with  all  our  heart,  is  not  limited,  but 
may  be  done  in  all  the  actions  of  our  life,  by  actual  application  or 
habitual  intention,  by  secret  purpose  or  bv  open  profession,  by 
obedience  and  by  love,  or  by  the  voice  and  h^d.  .  For  to  '  ^ray 
continually,'  which  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  is  obhga- 
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toiy  in  the  very  letter^  in  proportion  to  the  natural  possibilities  and 
measure  of  a  man ;  that  is^  in  all  our  actions  we  must  glorify  God^ 
which  is  one  of  the  parts  of  prayer^  and  we  must  endear  His  blessing, 
which  is  the  other.  But  to  kneel,  or  to  speak,  or  actually  to  think 
a  prayer,  being  the  body  of  this  duty  and  determinable  by  something 
from  without,  receives  its  limit  according  to  the  subject  matter,  that 
is,  when  we  are  commanded,  and  when  we  have  need,  and  when  we 
can,  and  in  the  proper  season  of  it. 

§  5.  This  rule  is  also  otherwise  e^i^licated,  bv  distinguishing  the 
affirmative  precepts  of  Christ  into  umversal  ana  particular,  rarti- 
cular  precepts  are  to  be  acted  onljr  in  their  proper  determinations,  in 
special  times,  and  pertinent  occasions,  because  they  are  always  rela- 
tive to  time  and  place,  or  person ;  they  have  a  limited  effect,  and  are 
but  parts  of  a  good  life,  and  therefore  cannot  alone  work  out  our 
salvation,  but  must  give  allowance  of  time  and  action  to  others,  of 
the  like  particular  and  limited  nature  and  effect. 

§  6.  But  this  is  otherwise  in  the  universal  and  diffusive,  or  tran- 
scendent precepts  of  the  religion,  though  they  be  affirmative.  He 
that  shall  say  that  because  to  love  God  is  an  affirmative  precept, 
that  it  is  only  obligatory  in  certain  accidents,  and  times,  and  cases, 
and  that  therefore  we  are  not  always  bound  to  love  God,  by  the 
impiety  of  his  conclusion  reproves  the  folly  of  his  proposition. 
Neither  is  it  sufBcient  to  say  that  we  are  indeed  idways  bound  to  the 
habitual  love  of  God,  but  not  always  to  the  actual ;  not  always  to 
do  an  act  of  the  love  of  God.  Por  the  love  of  God  does  not  consist 
only  in  the  fancy  or  the  passionate  part,  neither  is  it  to  be  measured 
by  the  issues  of  any  one  faculty :  and  though  we  are  not  bound  to 
the  exercise  of  an  act  of  passion,  or  intuition,  or  melting  affection, 
that  is,  we  are  not  always  tied  to  a  limited,  particular,  single  effect 
of  one  grace,  in  all  times,  yet  we  are  bound  to  do  an  act  of  love  to 
God  when  we  are  bound  to  do  any  act  at  all ;  for  all  our  religion,  and 
all  our  obedience,  and  all  our  conversation  is  wholly  to  be  conducted 
by  the  love  of  God :  and  although  to  love  God  be  an  affirmative 
commandment,  yet  because  it  is  a  transcendent  or  universal  precept, 
and  includes  in  it  all  those  precepts,  which  by  binding  at  several 
times  fill  up  all  our  time,  and  every  of  them  being  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence is  consequently  an  act  and  instance  of  our  love  to  God;  it 
follows,  that  there  is  no  time  in  which  we  are  not  bound  to  love 
God,  and  to  exercise  acts  of  this  grace  does  not  depend  upon  times 
and  circumstances. 

§  7.  Upon  the  accounts  of  this  rule  it  is  very  opportune,  and 
certainly  very  useful,  to  enquire  concerning  the  du^  of  repentance , 
for  upon  this  article  the  whole  question  of  late  or  aeath-bed  repent- 
ance will  depend,  and  consequently  the  eternal  felicity  or  infelicity  of 
mankind:  and  therefore  I  have  reason  to  reckon  this  to  be  the 
greatest  case  of  conscience  in  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  appear  so 
both  in  the  event  of  the  discourse,  and  in  the  event  of  things. 
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QuEfiniON  I. 

§  8.  At  what  time  predsely  is  eveiy  sinner  bound  to  repent  of  his 
sins^  80  that  if  he  does  not  repent  at  that  time,  he  commits  a  new  sin  ? 

§  9.  To  this  question  oi  '  at  what  time^  the  church  of  Borne 
answers,  'at  what  time  soever/  For  repentance  is  as  the  precept  of 
baptism  and  prayers.  Neither  this  day  nor  to-morrow  precisely  is  it 
necessary  to  be  baptized,  but  sometime  or  other;  and  if  we  pray  half 
an  hour  hence,  it  is  as  much  obedience  as  if  we  fall  upon  our  knees 
at  the  instant  of  the  proclamation.  Add  to  this,  that  since  repent- 
ance (besides  that  it  is  an  affirmative  commandment)  is  also  a  punitive' 
duty,  it  is  generally  agreed  upon  Nemiftem  in  conscientia  donee  con- 
demnetur  adjxmatn  ex9olvendam  ieneri,  *  no  man  is  bound  to  undergo 
his  punishment,  till  the  instant  that  the  law  determines  him  :*  and 
therefore  when  he  is  required,  when  the  day  of  humiliation  comes, 
when  there  is  danger  that  if  it  be  not  now  aone  it  will  not  be  done 
at  all,  then  let  the  sinner  look  to  it,  then  he  must  repent,  it  cannot 
be  any  longer  put  off.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Iloman  schools, 
and  of  some  others,  which  they  have  pursued  to  dangerous  and 
horrid  propositions. 

§  10.  Scotus  and  bis  scholars  say  a  man  is  bound  to  repent  upon 
holidays,  as  upon  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  or  at  Easter  to  be  sure. 
But  Sotus  and  Medina  very  confidently  reprove  this  proposition  as 
too  severe,  for  this  reason,  because  the  church  having  appointed 
many  holidays,  yet  when  she  explicates  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
she  did  suppose  it  to  be  su£Bcient  to  compel  the  sinner  to  repent 
ouce  bf  the  year :  and  although  the  cud  why  the  festivals  are  or- 
dained is  the  inward  sanctification  of  the  soul,  Iubc  tamen  non  est  ia 
(fuod per praceptum  de  observaiione  festorum  injuvgiiur,  'this  is  not 
it  which  was  enjoined  by  the  precept  concerning  festivals,'  saith  Regi- 
naldus^  '  For  the  church,'  saith  he,  '  commanded  only  the  means 
to  this  interior  holiness ;  so  that  if  you  do  the  outward  work,  it  mat- 
ters not  (as  to  the  precept  of  the  church)  whether  that  end  be  ac- 
quired or  no  :  you  disobey  the  church  if  you  do  not  hear  mass ;  but 
though  you  be  never  the  better,  so  you  do  but  hear  mass  she  does 
not  find  herself  grieved.' 

§  11.  By  the  way,  it  is  observable  that  Scotus  and  the  more  severe 
part  of  them,  which  affirm  a  man  to  be  bound  to  repent  on  every 
holiday,  do  not  intend  to  say  that  by  the  law  of  God  men  are  so 
bound,  but  by  the  law  of  the  church  only.  Medina  and  the  looser 
part  deny  the  church  to  have  determined  this  affirmative  and  inde- 
finite commandment  of  repentance  to  so  much  severity.  But  as  to 
the  law  of  God,  they  all  pronounce  a  man  to  be  free  to  repent  ouce 
for  all ;  once  he  must,  but  when  that  once  shall  be  God  hath  not 
set  down :  and  since  God  left  it  at  the  greatest  liberty,  they  do  not 

*  [<  primitive*  B,  C,  D.]  [n.  22.  torn,  l  p.  20&  ed.  fol.  Moguiu. 

i  Vide  Reginaldum  in  prazi  fori  pceni-      ]  617.] 
tent,  lib.  ▼.  de  contritionei  cap.  2.  sect  4. 
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believe  that  the  church  is  so  severe  as  some  pretend,  neither  do  they 
thiuk  it  fit  she  should ;  but  if  they  never  repent  till  the  article  of 
death,  they  prevaricate  no  command  of  Ood.  For  Vera^  atque  adeo, 
ut  expresait  Navarrtu  in  Enckir.  cap.  i.  ».  31,  omnium  communis 
sententia  esl,  tempm  in  quo  peccator  conteri  tenetur  [intelligeper  se, 
sen  vi  specialia  pracepti  de  contrUione  a  Deo  dati)  ease  imminentem 
artlculum  inortia  naturalis,  vel  violenta,  so  Beginaldus^  :  '  the  true 
and  common  opinion  of  all  men  is  that  the  time  in  which  a  sinner 
is  bound  to  have  contrition  for  his  sins  (meaning  in  respect  of  any 
divine  commandment)  is  the  article  of  imminent  death,  whether 
natural  or  violent/  And  in  the  meantime  *  there  is  no  precept  com- 
manding that  a  sijiuer  should  not  persevere  in  enmity  against  God  : 
there  is  no  negative  precept  forbidding  such  a  perseverance,'  Nay 
worse,  if  worse  be  possible,  *  even  to  resolve  to  defer  our  repentance,' 
twlle  posnitentiam  differre,  nolleque  nisi  ad  aliquod  tempus  pcsnif^ere^ 
'and  to  refuse  to  repent  till  such  a  day,  is  but  a  very  little  sin,'  saith 
Sotus ;  '  it  is  none  at  all,'  saith  Medina,  it  is  neither  an  act  of  im- 
penitence nor  at  all  unlawful. 

§  12.  These  are  sad  stories  to  be  told  and  maintained  by  christian 
families,  but  therefore  the  more  carefully  to  be  looked  to,  because  it 
is  concerning  the  sum  of  afiairs,  and  an  error  here  is  worse  than  an 
oversight  in  a  day  of  battle :  for  repentance  being  the  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  of  our  soul,  if  the  remedy  be  ordered  so  as  that  it  come  too 
late,  or  deferred  till  the  disease  increase  to  an  intolerable  and  an  in- 
curable evil,  the  state  of  our  soul  must  needs  be  without  remedy ; 
and  that  in  our  philosophy  is  equivalent  to  desperation. 

§  13.  But  before  I  reprove  these  horrid  doctrines,  which  so  en- 
tirely and  without  dispute  prevail  in  some  churches,  I  am  to  say  two 
things.  1)  If  God  hath  left  the  time  of  our  repentance  and  return 
so  wholly  without  care  and  provision,  though  by  the  doctrine  of  some 
Eoman  doctors  the  church  hath  been  more  careful  of  it  and  more 
severe  than  God  himself,  yet  neither  the  care  of  the  church,  nor  the 
ordinary  provisions  and  arrests  made  by  God,  can  ever  be  sufficient  to 
cause  men  to  live  well  in  any  tolerable  degree.  Por  if  God  binds  you 
only  to  repent  in  the  day  of  your  death,  or  if  He  to  hasten  it  will 
affright  you  with  a  popular  judgment  upon  the  neighbourhood,  aU 
those  that  escape  the  sickness,  and  all  that  have  but  little  or  no  rea- 
son to  fear  it,  and  all  those  that  can  fly  from  it,  shidl  not  repent, 
and  indeed  shall  not  be  tied  to  it.  And  if  we  consider  the  event 
and  impressions  usually  made  upon  our  cities  and  villages  by  any 
popular  judgment,  we  shall  find  so  very  many  to  be  unconcerned, 
that  if  this  be  the  time  of  repentance,  the  duty  will  upon  this  account 
go  but  slowly  forward ;  very  many  shall  have  no  need  to  do  it,  and 
none  wiU  do  it  but  they  that  have ;  and  if  the  fear  of  imminent  death 
be  the  only  period,  we  may  easily  perceive  what  ill  provisions  are 
matle  for  repentance,  when  even  dying  men  will  hardly  believe  that 

»•  Lib.  V.  cap.  2,  sect.  4.  [n.  23.]  »  Idem,  lect  8.  [b,  21.] 
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they  shall  die  yet^  bat  hope  for  life,  till  their  hopes  and  powers  of 
working  expire  together.  But  then  because  it  is  pretended  that  the 
church  hath  made  better  provisions^  and  tied  all  men  to  communicate 
at  Easter,  and  consequently  to  repent  by  way  of  preparation  to  the 
holy  communion ;  I  consider  that  the  church  can  only  tie  them  to 
the  outward  signification  of  repentance^  as  confession^  and  the  appen- 
dages of  that  entercourse;  and  if  they  omit  the  inward  and  more 
spiritual  and  essential  part  of  this  great  duty,  they  may  for  this  sin 
as  well  as  for  all  the  other  repent  in  the  day  of  death,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  the  perfcmnance  of  the  divine  commandment.  And  since 
the  church  requires  no  more  but  a  periodical  and  a  ritual  repentance, 
the  repentance  of  a  Christian  will  be  like  the  Persian  feast,  which 
tliey  called  vUiorum  interitum,  *  the  destruction  of  impiety ;'  upoa  the 
anniversary  of  which  feast  they  killed  all  the  venemous  creatures  they 
could  find,  but  they  let  them  alone  to  swarm  till  that  day  came  again : 
and  that  is  the  event  of  these  ritual  and  anniversary  repentances;  at 
a  set  time  there  is  a  declamation  made  against  sin,  and  some  signifi* 
cations  of  the  evil  of  it  expressed,  but  when  the  solemnity  is  over,  it 
returns  in  all  the  material  instances ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  in 
this  doctriTie,  nor  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  those  churches  that 
entertain  it.  So  that  this  doctrine  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  good  life :  and  though  I  know  no  artifices  of  escape  from 
this  that  are  made  use  of,  yet  if  there  were,  we  are  not  to  consider 
what  is  talked  amongst  schoolmen  to  excuse  the  objection  and  to 
maintain  the  faction,  but  what  is  really  and  materially  the  event  of  it, 
as  it  is  every  day  observed  in  the  manners  of  men. 

§  14.  2)  The  other  thing  which  I  was  to  say  is  this,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  Boman  schools,  which  is  the  common  sentence  of 
them  all,  cannot  be  directly  confuted,  unless  we  fall  upon  this  propo- 
sition, that  a  man  is  positively  and  directly  bound  to  repent  of  his 
sin  as  soon  as  ever  he  hath  committed  it. 

§  15.  For  if  there  be  not  something  in  the  nature  of  sin  that 
must  not  be  retained  at  all,  if  there  be  not  much  in  the  anger  of  God 
that  must  not  be  endured  at  all,  if  there  be  not  obligations  to  the 
service  of  God  that  must  not  be  put  ofl'  at  all,  if  there  be  not  great 
n^gards  concerning  the  love  of  God  without  which  we  must  not  live 
at  all,  atid  lastly,  if  there  be  not  infinite  dangers  in  our  life,  and  that 
every  putting  our  repentance  off  exposes  it  to  the  inexcusable  danger 
of  never  having  it  done  at  all ;  then  it  must  follow  that  repentance 
obliges  no  otherwise  than  alms,  or  saying  our  prayers :  it  is  to  be 
done  in  its  proper  season,  and  the  consequent  of  that  will  be,  that  so 
it  be  done  at  all  we  are  safe  enough  if  it  be  done  at  any  time ;  and  if 
you  can  defer  it  till  to-morrow  you  may  also  put  it  off  till  the  next 
day,  and  so  until  you  die.  And  there  is  no  avoiding  it,  as  is  evident 
to  all  rational  and  considering  persons ;  for  to-morrow  and  to-day  are 
both  alike  as  to  the  affirmative  command,  and  by  God's  law  we  are 
not  bound  to  it  till  the  day  of  our  death,  if  we  be  not  bound  to  it 
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every  day.  We  must  therefore  choose  our  proposition;  Does  God 
give  us  leave  if  we  have  sinned  to  dwell  in  it^  to  forget  our  danger, 
to  neglect  the  wound  that  putrifies  ?  Is  He  pleased  that  we  for  whom 
He  hath  given  His  Son,  we  whom  He  hath  adopted  into  His  family 
and  made  members  of  Christ,  we  to  whom  He  perpetually  gives  His 
grace,  whom  He  invites  by  His  promises  and  calls  by  His  preachers 
every  day,  and  affrights  by  His  threatenings  every  hour,  and  incites 
by  His  spirit,  and  makes  restless  by  the  daily  emotions  of  an  unauiet 
conscience;  that  we  whom  He  every  day  obliges,  and  no  day  neglects 
to  do  something  towards  our  amenoment  and  salvation ;  is  He,  I  say, 
pleased  that  we  should  in  despite  or  contempt  of  all  this  abide  in  His 
displeasure,  and  dwell  in  that  state  of  evil  things,  that  if  on  any  hour 
of  so  many  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  we  chance  to 
die,  we  die  again  and  die  for  ever  P  Is  this  likely  ?  Does  Ood  so 
littie  value  the  services  of  our  life,  the  vigour  of  our  youth,  the  wis- 
dom of  our  age,  the  activity  of  our  health,  the  employment  of  our 
faculties,  the  excellency  of  our  dwelling  with  Him  P  Does  He  so  little 
estimate  the  growth  in  grace,  and  the  repetition  of  holy  acts,  the 
strength  of  our  habits  and  the  firmness  of  our  love,  that  He  will  be 
satisfied  with  an  accidental  repentance,  a  repentance  that  comes  by 
chance,  and  is  certain  in  nothing  but  that  it  certainly  comes  too  late  ? 
But  if  we  may  not  defer  our  repentance  to  the  last,  then  we  must 
not  defer  it  at  all,  we  must  not  put  it  off  one  day  :  for  if  one,  then 
twenty,  if  twenty,  then  twenty  thousand;  there  is  no  reason  against 
one  but  what  is  against  all :  but  if  we  may  not  stay  a  thousand  days, 
then  not  one  hour,  and  that  is  the  thing  1  shall  now  contend  for. 
§  16.  1)  I  remember  an  odd  argument  used  by  fieginaldus"*  to 

Erove  that  a  man  is  not  bound  to  be  contrite  for  his  sins  as  soon  as 
e  remembers  them,  'because,'  says  he,  'if  he  were,  then  it  were  but 
ill  provided  by  God  and  the  church  that  preachers  should  call  upon 
men  to  confess  their  sins,  to  be  sorrowful  for  them,  and  utterly  to 
leave  them :  for  there  is  no  question  but  such  discourses  will  often 
remind  us  of  our  sins ;  and  if  we  were  then  tied  to  repent,  and  did 
sin  by  not  repenting,  then  such  preachings  would  be  the  occasion  of 
many  sins,  and  the  law  would  be  an  intolerable  commandment,  and 
Christ's  yoke  not  to  be  endured ;  because  men  do  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  repent  upon  every  notice :'  so  he.  But  this  consideration  turned 
with  the  right  end  K)rwards  is  an  excellent  argument  to  enforce  the 
duty  which  I  am  now  pressing  of,  a  present  actual  repentance.  For 
does  God  send  preachers  who  every  day  call  upon  us  to  repent,  and 
does  not  God  intend  we  should  repent  on  that  day  He  calls  to  do  it  P 
Do  the  prophets  and  preachers  of  righteousness  bid  us  repent  next 
year  ?  Have  they  commission  to  say,  it  were  well  and  convenient  if 
you  would  repent  to-day ;  but  you  do  not  sin  if  you  stay  till  next 
year,  or  till  you  are  old,  or  till  you  die?  To  what  purpose,  then,  do 
they  preach?    Does  not  God  require  our  obedience?     Do  wc  not 

■  Ubi  supra,  secL  3.  [n.  19.  p.  206.] 
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sin  if  the  preachers  say  well  and  rights  and  we  do  it  not?  Is  there 
any  one  minute,  any  one  day,  in  which  we  may  innocently  stay  from 
the  service  of  Ood  ?  Let  us  think  of  that  Every  dav  on  which  a 
sinner  defers  his  repentance,  on  that  day  he  refuses  to  be  God's  sa- 
vant ;  and  if  God  does  command  his  service  every  day,  then  he  evety 
day  sins  on  which  he  refuses.  For  unless  God  gives  him  leave  to 
stay  away,  his  very  staying  away  is  as  much  a  sin  as  his  going  away, 
that  is,  his  not  repenting  is  a  new  sin. 

§  17.  And  if  by  way  of  objection  it  be  enquired  by  what  measures 
or  rules  of  multiplication  shall  such  sins  be  numbered ;  whether  by 
every  day,  and  why  not  by  every  night,  or  why  not  by  every  hour,  or 
every  half  hour ;  I  answer,  that  the  question  is  captious  and  of  no 
real  use,  but  to  serve  instead  of  a  temptation.  But  the  answer  is 
this,  a)  that  the  sin  of  not  repenting  increases  by  intension  of  de- 
grees, as  the  perpetuity  of  an  act  of  hatred  against  God.  He  that 
continues  a  whole  day  in  such  actual  hostility  and  defiance  increases 
his  sin  perpetually,  not  by  the  measures  of  wine  and  oil,  or  the  strokes 
of  the  clock,  but  by  spiritual  and  intentional  measures ;  he  still  more 
and  more  provokes  God,  and  in  the  eternal  scrutiny  God  will  fit  him 
with  numbers  and  measures  of  a  proportionable  judgment.  /3)  The 
sin  of  not  repenting  is  also  multiplied  by  extension ;  for  every  time 
a  man  does  positively  refuse  to  repent,  every  time  a  man  is  called 
upon  or  thinks  of  his  duty  and  will  not  do  it,  every  such  negative  is 
a  new  sin,  and  a  multiplication  of  his  scores :  and  it  may  happen 
that  every  day  that  may  become  twenty  sins,  and  in  a  short  time  rise 
'  to  an  intolerable  height. 

§  18.  2)  He  that  remembers  he  hath  committed  a  sin,  either  re- 
members it  with  joy  or  with  displeasure.  If  with  displeasure,  it  is 
an  act  of  repentance,  if  with  joy,  it  is  a  new  sin ;  or  if  it  be  with 
neither,  the  man  does  not  consider  at  all.  But  if  it  abides  there, 
the  sin  will  be  apt  to  repeat  its  own  pleasures  to* the  memory,  to  act 
them  in  the  fancy,  and  so  endear  them  to  the  heart :  and  it  is  certain 
that  all  active  considerations  declare  on  one  side  or  other,  either  for 
the  sin  or  against  it ;  and  the  devil  is  not  so  backward  at  tempting;, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  is  not  so  unactive,  but  if  ever  it  be 
thought  upon  without  sorrow,  it  caimot  easily  be  thought  upon 
without  some  actual  or  potential  delight:  and  therefore  he  that 
repents  not,  does  sin  anew.  He  that  hath  stolen  is  bound  presently 
to  restore  if  he  can,  and  when  it  is  in  our  hand  it  must  also  be  in 
our  heart  to  restore,  and  the  evil  must  not  be  suffered  so  much  as 
for  an  hour  to  dwell  upon  the  injured  person :  so  it  is  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  our  'hearts  and  our  affections  to  God,  there  is  an  injustice 
done  to  God  all  the  way  by  our  detaining  of  His  rights,  the  injury  is 
upon  Him,  He  complains  that  we  will  not  come  in,  and  is  delighted  if 
we  come  speedily.  Restitution  therefore  must  be  made  presently ; 
and  for  the  satisfaction  and  amends  for  the  wrong  besides,  Gbd  may 
longer  expect,  even  till  the  day  of  its  proper  period. 
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§  19.  3)  Does  not  God  every  day  send  something  of  His  grace 
upon  us?  does  He  not  always  knock  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  as 
long  as  the  day  of  salvation  lasts  P  does  not  He  send  His  sphit  to 
invite.  His  arguments  to  persuade,  and  His  mercies  to  endear  us  T 
would  He  have  any  thing  of  this  lost  P  is  it  not  a  sin  once  to  re- 
sist the  holy  Spirit  P  and  he  that  remembers  his  sin,  and  knows  it 
is  an  offence  against  Ood,  and  yet  does  not  repent  at  that  thought 
and  that  knowledge,  does  not  he  resist  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  so 
moving,  so  acting,  so  insinuating?  is  not  every  good  sermon  a  part 
of  the  grace  of  GodP  Qui  monet,  quasi  adfuvatj  says  the  comedy", 
'he  that  counsels  you,  helps  you;'  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
that  resists  the  grace  of  God  twenty  years  is  not  a  greater  villain 
than  he  that  stood  against  it  but  twenty  months,  and  so  on  to  twenty 
days  and  twenty  hours  ?  Peccatorem  tanto  sequitur  districtior  sen- 
tentia  quanta  peccanti  ei  magna  est  patientia  prorogata  ;  et  divina 
sereritas  eo  iniquum  acritis  punit,  quo  diutius  pertulit,  saith  S.  Gre- 
gory: 'the  longer  God  hath  expected  our  repentance,  the  more 
angry  He  is  if  we  do  not  repent ;'  iiow  God*s  anger  would  not  in- 
crease if  our  sin  did  not.  But  I  consider,  must  not  a  man  repent 
of  his  resisting  God's  grace,  of  his  refusing  to  hear,  of  his  not  attend- 
ing, of  his  neglecting  the  means  of  salvation?  and  why  all  this, 
but  that  every  delay  is  a  quenching  of  the  light  of  God's  spirit,  and 
every  such  quenching  cannot  be  mnocent?  and  what  can  be  ex- 
pounded to  be  a  contempt  of  God,  if  this  be  not ;  that  when  God 
by  His  preventing.  His  exciting.  His  encouraging,  His  assisting 
grace  invites  us  to  repentance,  we  nevertheless  refuse  to  mourn  for 
our  sins  and  to  repent?  This  is  the  very  argument  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  himself  uses,  and  therefore  is  not  capable  of  reproof  or  con- 
futation. "  Because  I  have  called  and  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched 
out  My  hand  and  no  man  regarded :  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all 
My  counsel,  and  would  none  of  My  reproof;  I  will  also  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh®."  Is  not  therefore 
every  call  to  be  regarded  ?  and  consequently  is  not  every  refusing 
criminal?  and  does  not  God  call  every  day  P  Put  these  things  toge- 
ther, and  the  natural  consequent  of  them  is  this,  that  he  who  sins 
and  does  not  repent  speedily,  does  at  least  sin  twice,  and  every  day 
of  delay  is  a  furtner  provocation  of  the  wrath  of  God.  To  this  pur- 
pose are  those  excellent  words  of  S.  PaulP,  "  Despisest  thou  the 
riches  of  His  goodness  and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not  know- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance?''  That  is, 
every  action  of  God's  loving-kindness  and  forbearance  of  thee  is  an 
argument  for,  and  an  exhortation  to  repentance ;  and  the  not  makine 
use  of  it  is  called  by  the  apostle  '  a  despising  of  His  goodness ;'  and 
the  not  repenting  is  on  every  day  of  delay  'a  treasuring  up  of 
wrath« :' 

■  Curciilia  [act  iil  89.]  '  [Rom.  il  4.] 

•  fProv.  L  24.]  t  [vcr.  4,6.] 
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Men  wax  old'  and  grow  gray  '  in  their  iniquity/  while  they  think 
every  day  too  short  for  their  sin,  and  too  soon  for  their  repentance. 
But  (if  I  may  have  leave  to  complain)  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  man 
who  is  well  instructed  in  reh'gion,  able  to  give  counsel  to  others,  wise 
enough  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  family,  sober  in  his  resolution 
concerning  the  things  of  this  world,  to  see  such  a  person  come  to 
church  every  festival,  and  hear  the  perpetual  sermons  of  the  gospel, 
the  clamours  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  the  continual  noise  of  Aaron's 
bells  ringing  in  his  ears,  a  man  that  knows  the  danger  of  a  sinner  if 
he  dies  without  pardon,  that  the  wratK  of  Ood  cannot  be  endured, 
and  yet  that  without  a  timely  and  sufficient  repentance  it  cannot  be 
avoided ;  to  see  such  a  man  day  after  day  sin  against  God,  enter  into 
all  temptations,  and  fall  under  every  one,  and  never  think  of  his  re- 
pentance, but  unalterably  resolve  to  venture  for  it,  and  for  the  accept- 
ance of  it  at  the  last :  for  it  is  a  venture  whether  he  shall  repent ; 
and  if  he  does,  it  is  yet  a  greater  venture  whether  that  repentance 
shall  be  accepted,  because  without  all  peradventure  in  that  case  it 
can  never  be  perfected.  But  the  evil  of  this  will  further  apjjear  in 
the  next  argument. 

§  20.  4)  He  that  does  not  repent  presently,  as  soon  as  he  remem- 
bers and  considers  that  he  hath  sinned,  does  certainly  sin  in  that  very 
procrastination,  because  he  certainly  exposes  himself  to  a  certain  and 
unavoidable  danger  of  committing  other  and  new  sins.  And  there- 
fore I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  asserters  of  the  opposite  doctrine, 
who  observe  this  danser,  and  signify  it  publicly,  and  yet  condemn 
such  persons  of  imprudence  only  but  not  of  sin.  The  words  of  Regi- 
naldus',  and  according  to  the  sense  of  Navarre,  are  these.  Ad  quod 
tamen  tempus  poenitentiam  differre  esse  salutem  aninuB  in  magnum 
discrimen  adducere,  patet  per  illud  quod  ex  D,  Augustine  ref&rtur  in 
cap,  'Si  quis:'  et  cap.Jinali,  de posniten,  disL  7.  dubiam  esse  saluUm 
illorum  quos  non  ante  sedpost  cBgritudinem  p<Bnitet,  Ratio  vero  esse 
potest  quod  in  eo  cematur  interpn-etativus  contefnptus  Dei,  qui  sapius 
per  gratias  pravenientes  illos  excitat  ac  movet  resipiscentiam,  agen- 
damque  pasnitentiam,  conterendumve  de  suis  peccatis :  nihilominus  non 
curant  atque  negligunt:  ^he  that  defers  his  repentance  brings  his 
soul  into  manifest  and  great  danger,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
S.Austin;  for  it  is  an  interpretative  contempt  of  God,  who  often 
excites  them  by  His  preventing  graces  to  repent  and  to  do  penance, 
and  to  be  contrite  for  their  sins,  but  they  neglect  it  and  care  not.' 
Now  since  thus  much  is  observed  and  acknowledged,  it  is  a  strange 
violence  to  reason  and  to  religion  that  it  should  not  also  be  confessed 
to  be  the  design  and  intention  of  God,  His  will  and  pleasure,  the 
purpose  of  His  grace  and  the  economy  of  heaven,  the  work  of  His 

»  [Horn,  odyss.,  r^  360.] 

*  Libk  v.  prax.  fori  poenit.,  cap.  2.  sect  4,  n.  23.  [p.  206.] 
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spirit  and  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  His  commandment,  that 
we  should  repent  presently.  For  when  the  question  is  concerning 
the  sense  and  limit  of  an  indefinite  commandment,  what  can  be  a 
better  commentary  to  the  law  than  the  actions  of  God  himself?  for 
He  understands  His  own  meaning  best,  and  certainly  by  these  things 
He  hath  very  competently  and  sufficiently  declared  it. 

§  21.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  actions  of  the  divine  grace  are 
not  sufficient  to  declare  it  to  be  a  sin  not  to  do  it,  whenever  the 
grace  of  God  prompts  us  to  repent,  because  we  find  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  use  rare  arts  to  invite  us  forward  to  such  degrees  of  per- 
fection and  excellency,  to  which  whoever  arrives  shall  be  greatly  re- 
warded, but  if  a  man  falls  short  he  does  not  sin ;  I  reply,  that  the 
case  is  not  the  same  in  the  matter  of  counsel  and  in  the  matter  of 
a  commandment :  for  when  the  question  is  concerning  the  sense  and 
signification,  the  definition  and  limit  of  that  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  commandment,  the  actions  of  the  divine  grace  signifying 
God's  pleasure  and  meaning  do  wholly  relate  to  the  commandment ; 
when  the  thing  is  only  matter  of  counsel,  then  the  actions  of  the  di- 
vine grace  relate  to  that,  and  are  to  be  expounded  accordingly.  But 
thus  tliey  are  alike ;  that  as  God  by  His  arguments  and  inducements. 
His. assistances  and  aids,  declares  that  to  do  the  thing  He  counsels 
would  be  very  pleasing  to  Him,  so  they  declare  that  what  He  com- 
mands is  to  be  done,  that  He  intends  the  commandment  then  to 
bind,  that  whenever  the  one  is  good  the  other  is  necessary.  But  His 
pleasure  which  He  signifies  concerning  a  counsel  does  not  mean  hke 
His  pleasure  concerning  a  commandment ;  but  every  thing  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter:  for  God  having  left  the  one 
under  choice,  and  bound  the  other  by  a  law,  whatever  signification 
of  the  mind  of  God  comes  after  this  must  be  relative  to  what  He  hath 
before  established,  and  does  not  now  alter,  but  only  expound  now 
what  His  meaning  was  before.  Since,  therefore,  the  question  here  is 
to  what  precise  time  we  are  obliged  in  the  precept  of  repentance, 
nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  conclude  that  then  God  intended 
we  should  keep  the  precept,  when  He  enables  us,  and  exhorts  and 
caDs  upon  us  to  do  it,  which  because  He  b^  His  grace  and  holy 
Spirit  does  every  day,  this  declaration  of  God  is  the  best  commentary 
upon  His  commandment. 

§  22.  But  to  return  to  the  first  purpose  of  this  argument.  He 
that  knows  he  hath  sinned,  and  will  not  kill  it  by  repentance,  leaves 
the  affections  to  sin  remaining;  an  aptness  to  be  tempted,  a  relation 
to  the  devil,  a  captivity  to  lust,  and  an  impotency  under  lus  passion. 
For  if  sin  be  a  cursed  serpent,  if  it  leaves  any  venom  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  if  b^  committing  sin  we  are  more  apt  to  commit  it  still; 
he  that  hath  sinned,  and  when  he  remembers  it  does  not  repent, 
keeps  himself  in  the  dispositions  to  sin,  he  dwells  in  the  temptation 
and  the  neighbourhood :  and  because  every  thing  that  invites  and 
directly  tencb  to  sin  is  symbolical  and  of  the  same  nature^  the  retain- 
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ing  of  that  very  aptness  by  not  repenting  the  old,  must  needs  be  a 
progression  and  going  on  in  sin,  and  therefore  a  new  sin  by  inter- 
pretation. 

§  23.  And  if  we  consider  but  the  sad  circumstances  of  those  per- 
sons who  wax  dd  in  carelessness  and  contempt  of  duty,  how  dead 
their  spirit  is,  how  every  day  they  grow  more  unwilling  to  repent, 
how  haoitual  their  persuasions  are  in  the  behalf  of  sin,  how  accident- 
ally hard  they  grow ;  and  by  perceiving  so  long  an  impunity,  and  that 
thmgs  remain  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  though  they 
sinned  then,  yet  they  are  well  still,  and  all  the  affrightments  of  tlie 
preacher's  sermons  are  but  loud  noises  and  harmless  thunder,  they 
^row  confident  and  still  more  careless ;  we  shall  find  that  their  spirit 
IS  in  declensions  and  is  continually  and  still  further  distant  from  the 
friendship  of  God.  So  sometimes  we  see  a  healthful  bod^  b^  the  dis- 
orders of  one  intemperate  meeting  fallen  into  the  beginnings  of  a 
sickness.  The  man  it  may  be  does  so  no  more ;  but  feeling  Us  sick- 
ness tolerable,  and  under  the  command  of  reason,  he  refuses  to  take 
physic,  and  to  throw  out  ,the  evil  principle  which  begins  to  ferment 
in  the  disordered  body :  but  nature  being  disturbed  and  lessened  in 
her  proper  vigour,  goes  on  in  her  usual  methods  as  well  as  she  can  ; 
she  goes  forward,  but  she  carries  a  load,  which  in  a  long  progression 
grows  intolerable,  not  by  its  own  weight,  but  by  the  oiminntion  of 
nature's  strengths.  But  when  the  evil  is  grown  great,  the  physician 
is  called  for,  who,  espying  the  evil  state  of  things,  is  forced  to  reply, 
it  is  now  very  late,  for  nature  is  weak  and  the  disease  is  strong.  I 
shall  do  what  art  can  minister,  but  I  fear  that  nature  is  incapable  of 
relief.  So  it  is  in  the  soul ;  the  very  deferring  of  taking  physic  is  an 
increasing  of  the  disease.  For  every  sin  is  ulcus,  IXkos  inb  rov  iXjcciv, 
it  is  an  '  ulcer,'  and  '  draws'  all  the  humours  thither  for  its  increase 
and  nourishment :  and  that  which  is  sore  will  swell,  and  all  the  waters 
will  run  to  the  hole  in  the  bank,  and  eveiv  finger  to  the  wound  that 
smarts,  and  evety  eye  to  the  thing  we  tear :  and  therefore  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  wise  guides  of  souls,  that  those  persons  who 
defer  their  repentance  to  their  old  age,  their  repentance  comes  off  the 
harder,  their  penitential  actions  are  the  worse,  their  zeal  colder,  their 
care  more  indifferent,  their  religion  less,  their  fears  are  trifling,  their 
love  stark  and  cold,  their  confessions  formal  and  imperfect,  every 
thing  amiss,  nothing  right :  but  no  repentance  can  be  that  which 
God  intends  unless  it  begins  betimes. 

Vidi  ego  quod  fVierat  primo  santbile  Tulntts 
Dilatum  longae  damna  tulisse  morse*. 

Any  one  disease  if  let  alone,  though  there  be  no  new  sickness  super- 
vening, grows  mortal  by  mere  delay,  and  incurable  for  want  of  timelj 
remedy. 

§  24.  5)  Let  us  consider  upon  what  account  any  man  can  defer 

•  ['deliiBiou'  B,  C,  D.]  ■  Ovid,  [remed.  amor.  101.] 
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his  reoentance  and  yet  be  innoceni.  It  must  either  be  because  lie 
loves  nis  sin,  or  because  he  loves  not  Qod ;  because  he  either  despises 
the  divine  justice^  or  presumes  upon  His  mercy ;  because  he  hath 
evil  principles^  or  because  he  will  not  obey  those  which  are  good« 
It  is  positive  impenitence,  or  it  is  privative ;  it  is  hardness  of  hearty 
or  it  is  effeminacy  of  life ;  it  is  want  of  fear^  or  want  of  love :  and 
whatsoever  can  conie  from  any  of  these  causes  or  beginnings  can 
never  be  innocent.  And  therefore  S.  Ambrose  his  question  was  a 
good  caution  and  a  severe  reproof.  Quid  enim  est  quod  differas  ?  an 
ut plura peccaia  committas?  'why  do  you  defer  your  repentance?  is 
it  because  you  would  commit  more  sins?'    That  s  most  likely. 

Sed  quia  delectat  Veneris  decerpere  fructus, 

Dicimas  assidue,  eras  quoque  fiet  idem. 
Interea  tacitae  serpant  in  viscera  flamm», 

£t  mala  radices  altius  arbor  agit*. 

He  that  says  he  will  not  repent  of  his  lust  to-day,  says  in  effect  that 
he  means  to  act  it  again  to-morrow ;  for  why  else  should  he  put  his 
repentance  further  off? 

Qnid  juvat  in  longnm  cansas  prodnoere  moibi  f 
Car  dubium  expectai  eras  hodiema  salus*  7 

If  you  really  intend  your  cure,  it  is  better  to  begin  to-day  than  to- 
morrow :  and  why  should  any  man  desire  to  be  sick  one  day  longer? 
Whatever  can  be  in  it,  it  is  a  disease  and  a  veiy  sickness  of  itself; 
there  can  be  no  good  excuse  pretended  for  it.  For  if  carelessness, 
if  the  neglect  of  holy  things  can  ruin  us  (as  certainly  a  man  may  die 
with  hunger  as  surely  as  by  gluttony,  by  not  eating  at  all  as  well  as 
by  eating  too  much,  by  omission  as  well  as  by  commission,)  it  will 
follow  that  the  not  repenting  is  fatal  and  damnable,  because  eveiy 
delay  is  a  not-repenting  tiU  that  delay  be  gone. 

§  25.  6)  The  scripture  does  every  where  call  upon  us  for  a  speedy 
repentance.  For  God  that  commands  us  to  pray  every  day,  oonse* 
quently  commands  us  to  repent  every  day.  This  argument  ought  to 
prevail  even  upon  the  adversaries'  account :  for  Navarre*  confesses. 
Extra  tempus  articuli  mortis  dantur  casus  in  quibus  peceator  eonteri 
tenetur  per  aliud,  sive  ex  vi  alicufus  pracepti  quod  peceator  ipse 
trayisgreditur,  aliquid  agens  non  contritus.  When  there  is  any  dis- 
tinct precept  obUgine  to  a  duty  which  cannot  be  done  by  him  that 
is  not  penitent,  he  that  directly  obliges  to  that  other  duty,  does  in- 
directly and  consequently  at  that  very  time  oblige  to  repentance. 
Thus  when  the  church  obliges  a  priest  to  consecrate  and  commimi- 
cate,  because  he  who  does  so  without  repentance  commits  a  deadly 
sin,  the  church  accidentally  ties  him  at  that  time  to  repent.  From 
these  premises  I  assume,  that  since  Ood  obliges  us  every  day  to  pray, 

'  [OTid.  ibid.  103.1  s  Apad  Reginald,  nbi  nipn.  [sect  ^ 

^  [Prosper,  epigr. Ixxil  in  max.  bibL      n.  24.  p.  206.] 
vet  patr.,  torn,  yiii  p.  94  C] 
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He  also  obliges  us  to  do  that  without  which  we  cannot  pray  as  God 
intends  we  should ;  that  is,  to  throw  away  all  our  affection  to  sin^  to 
repent  of  it  and  to  forsake  it.  For  "  the  prayer  of  a  wicked  man  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord/'  said  Solomon^ ;  and  ''  we  know  that 
God  heareth  not  sinnera^'^  said  he  in  the  gospe)^  that  is^  those  who 
having  sinned  have  not  yet  repented, 

•^^—  Infelix  infelicior  ut  sit, 

being  unhappy  in  their  hasty  sin^  but  more  unhappy  in  their  slow 
repentance :  but  it  is  the  praver  of  the  repenting  man  which  God 
will  hear ;  and  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour '  commanding  us  to  pray 
and  teaching  us  how,  enjoins  us  that  we  every  day  pray  for  the  for- 
giveness of  our  trespasses ;  as  for  our  daily  bread,  so  for  our  daily 
pardon :  Panem  nostrum  da  nobis  hodie,  '  Give  us  this  da/  our  pro- 
portion of '  bread  /  and  therefore  also  this  day  give  us  pardon ;  for 
we  must  return  to-day :  hodie  for  bread,  and  hodie  for  forgiveness 
and  amendment.  So  the  psalmist^  and  so  the  apostle^  in  Ins  words^ 
"  To-day  hear  His  voice  and  harden  not  your  hearts ;"  not  only  ex- 
pressly commanding  us  not  to  defer  our  repentance  one  day,  bat 
plainly  enough  affirming  that  every  such  delay  is  an  act  of  hardness 
of  heart  and  obduration,  and  therefore  a  -new  sin  superadded  to  the 
old.  For  although  in  nature  and  logic  time  consignifies,  that  is,  it 
does  the  work  of  accidents  and  appendages  and  circumstances,  yet  iu 
theology  it  signifies  and  effects  too ;  time  may  signify  a  substantial 
duty,  and  effect  a  material  pardon  :  but  of  aU  the  parts  of  time  we 
are  principally  concerned  in  the  present.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
though  hodie,  '  to-day,'  signifies  the  present  time,  yet  the  repentance 
which  began  yesterday,  which  took  an  earUer  Aodie,  is  better  than 
that  which  begins  to-day :  but  that  which  stays  till  to-morrow  is  the 
worst  of  all. 

lUe  npit  quisquis,  Postome,  vizit  heri  *• 

For  Aeri  and  kodi^,  'yesterday*  and  'to-day,'  signifies  'eternity:'  so 
it  is  said  of  Christ*^,  'yesterday  and  to-day,  the  same  for  ever.'  But 
Aodie  and  eras,  'to-da/  and  'to-morrow,'  signi6es  but  'a  little 
while.'  "  To-day  and  to-morrow  I  work,"  said  Christ*,  that  is,  I 
work  a  little  while ;  and  "  the  third  day,"  that  is,  veiy  shortly  or 
quickly,  "  I  shall  make  an  end."  That  repentance  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail to  a  happy  eteniity  which  was  yesterday  and  to-day,  but  if  it  be 
deferred  till  to-morrow,  it  begins  late  and  will  not  last  so  long.  To  this 
purpose  excellent  are  those  words  of  Ben-Sirach',  "  Make  no  tarry- 
ing to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  put  not  off  from  day  to  day :  for 
suddenly  shall  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  come  forth,  and  m  thy  security 
thou  shalt  be  destroyed."     Meaning  that  every  day  of  thy  life  may 


'  [Prov.  xxviiL  9.] 
■  [John  UL  31.] 

•  [Psalm  xcv.  7.]  ^ 

*  [Hebr.  iil  7,  15 ;  U.  7.]  '  [EccJus.  ▼.  7.] 


^Mart,  lib.  ▼.  epigr.  69.} 
Hebr.  xiii.  8.] 
'Lake  xiil  32,  8.] 
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be  the  day  of  thy  death,  therefore  take  heed,  and  ^'  defer  not  until 
death  to  be  jostified/'  for  God  oftentimes  smites  sinners  in  their  con* 
fidence ;  He  strikes  them  in  their  security,  in  their  very  delay  they  are 
surprised,  in  their  procrastination  they  shall  lose  their  hopes,  and 
the  benefit  and  usefulness  of  to-morrow.  For  what  is  vain  man  that 
he  should  resolve  not  to  repent  till  easter  ?  It  may  be  at  that  very 
time  he  so  resolves  there  is  an  impostume  in  his  head  or  breast,  or 
there  is  a  popular  disease  abroad  that  kills  in  three  days,  or  to-mor- 
row's dinner  shall  cause  a  surfeit,  or  that  night's  drinking  shall  in- 
flame his  blood  into  a  fever,  or  he  is  to  ride  a  journey  the  next  day 
and  he  shall  fall  from  his  horse  and  die,  or  a  tile  in  the  street  shall 
dash  his  brains  out ;  and  no  man  can  reckon  all  the  possibilities  of 
his  dying  suddenly,  nor  the  probabilities  that  his  life  will  end  very 
quickly.  This  question  therefore  mav  be  determined  without  the 
intrigues  of  disputation.  Let  a  man  but  believe  that  he  is  mortal, 
let  him  but  confess  himself  to  be  a  man,  and  subject  to  chance,  and 
thore  is  no  more  required  of  him  in  this  article,  but  the  consequence 
of  that  confession.  Nemo  Leo  credens  nan  ae  sub  verbis  ejue  corrigit 
nisi  qui  diu  ee  fmtat  esse  victurum,  saith  S.  Austin,  *  whosoever  be- 
lieves in  Qod  will  presently  amend  Ids  life  at  the  command  of  God, 
unless  he  thinks  he  shall  live  long/  But  what  if  a  man  should  live 
long  ?  is  it  so  intolerable  a  thing  to  live  virtuously  when  we  are  to 
live  long,  that  the  hopes  of  life  shall  serve  to  no  other  end  but  that 
sin  may  be  continued  and  repeated,  and  repentance  may  be  delayed  ? 
That's  the  worst  conclusion  in  the  world  from  such  premises.  But 
however,  he  that  considers  that  so  many  men  and  women  die  young, 
will  have  but  little  reason  to  conclude  to  so  evil  and  dangerous  pur- 
poses from  so  weak  and  contingent  principles.  When  Theramenes^ 
came  out  from  his  friend's  house  the  roof  and  walls  immediately  fell 
down.  The  Athenians  espying  the  circumstances  of  that  safety, 
flocked  about  him,  congratuied^  his  escape,  and  cried  him  up  as  a 
man  dear  unto  the  gods  for  his  so  strange  deliverance  from  the  ruin. 
But  he  wisely  answered,  Nescitis,  viri,  ad  qua  tempora  et  pericula 
Jupiter  me  servare  voluerit,  'ye  know  not,  O  Athenians,  to  what 
evils  I  am  reserved.'  He  said  true,  for  he  that  had  escaped  the  fall 
of  a  house  in  Athens,  was  in  a  little  while  condemned  by  the  ephori 
of  Sparta^  to  drink  the  cold  and  deadly  hemlock ;  he  passed  but  from 
one  opportunity  of  death  unto  another. 

OIk  Hffrt  Bmrrvv  Sons  4^tiri(rr»reu 
T^v  tdfpiop  fiiXXovircty  ft  fit^erai  K 

No  man  can  tell  whether  he  shall  live  to-morrow,  and  to  put  off 
our  repentance,  when  it  may  be  there  is  at  the  very  instuit  the 
earnest  of  death  in  thy  heart  or  bowels,  a  stone  ready  formed,  har- 

r  [Plut  consol.  Ad  Apol.  vi.  p.  S98.]  »  [But  see  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  8.  fin.] 

^  L'  congratulated*  B.]  i  Eurip.  [Alcest  799.] 

IX,  X  X 
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dened  and  ripe  in  the  kidneys^  and  will  before  to-morrow  morning 
drop  into  the  bladder : 

Mors  latet  in  mediis  abdita  Tisoeribua, 

'Death  is  already  placed  in  the  stomach/  or  is  gone  into  the  belly ; 
then^  that  is^  in  any  case^  to  defer  repentance,  is  a  great  folly  and  a 
great  nncharitableness^  and  a  contempt  of  all  the  divine  relations 
concerning  heaven  and  helL  M?^  Tr[<rr€v€  xP^P(^f  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  '  do  not  trust  to  time/ 


•  Obrepit  non  intellecta  senectns ; 


Nee  revocare  potes  qui  periere  dies'. 

In  time  there  is  nothing  certain,  but  that  a  great  part  of  our  life 
slips  away  without  observation,  and  that  which  is  gone  shall  never 
come  again.  These  things  although  they  are  dressed  like  the  argu- 
ments of  orators,  yet  they  do  materially  and  logically  conclude,  that 
if  to  be  uncharitable  be  a  sin,  he  that  defers  his  repentance  in  so  un- 
certain a  life  and  so  certainly  approaching  death,  must  needs  be  a 
very  great  sinner  upon  that  account,  because  he  does  not  love  him- 
self, and  therefore  loves  nobody,  but  abides  without  charity.  But 
our  blessed  Saviour  hath  drawn  this  caution  into  a  direct  precept, 
"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  raxv,  quickly."  The  hope  of  eternity 
which  now  is  in  thy  hand  may  else  be  lost  for  ever,  and  drop 
through  thy  fingers  before  to-morrow  morning.  Quanto  miser  in 
periculo  versaberis,  quamque  inopinati  rerum  casus  te  ahripietU^ ! 
*  miserable  man,  thou  art  in  extreme  danger,  and  unlocked  for  acci- 
dents may  end  thy  talkings  of  repentance  and  make  it  impossible  for 
ever.'  A  man  is  subject  to  infinite  numbers  of  chances,  and  there- 
fore that  we  may  not  rely  upon  the  future  or  make  delays,  let  us 
make  use  of  this  argument.  Whatsoever  comes  by  chance  comes  upon 
the  sudden. 

§  26.  But  because  this  discourse  is  upon  the  grounds  of  scripture, 
it  is  of  great  force  what  was  by  the  Spirit  of  God  threatened  to  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  * ;  "  Bepent,  for  I  will  come  unto 
thee  quickly,  and  remove  the  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  unless  thou 
dost  repent/'  that  is,  unless  thou  repent  quickly,  I  will  come 
quickly.  Who  knows  how  soon  that  may  be  to  any  man  of  us  all : 
and  therefore  it  is  great  prudence,  and  duty,  and  charity,  to  take 
care  that  His  coming  to  us  do  not  prevent  our  return  to  Him ;  which 
thing  can  never  be  secured  but  by  a  present  repentance.  And  if  it 
be  considered  that  many  persons  as  good  as  we,  as  wise,  as  confident^ 
as  full  of  health,  and  as  likely  to  live,  have  been  snatched  away  when 
they  least  did  think  of  it,  with  a  death  so  sudden,  that  the  deferring 
their  repentance  one  day  hath  been  their  undoing  for  ever;  that  if 
they  had  repented  heartily,  and  chosen  a  good  life  clearly  and  re- 

J  Au«on.  [epigr.  xiii.  3.]  xl.  §  14.  torn.  I.  p*  TOO  E.] 

*  S.  Greg.  Naa.  in  sanct.  bapt,  [orat  *  [Rev.  ii  fi,] 
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solvedly  upon  the  day  before  their  sudden  arrest^  it  would  have 
looked  like  a  design  of  grace  and  of  election,  and  have  rendered 
their  condition  hopeful;  we  shall  find  it  very  necessary  that  we  do 
not  at  all  defer  our  return,  for  this  reason,  because  one  hour's  stay 
may  not  only  by  interpretation,  but  also  in  the  real  event  of  things, 
prove  to  be  that  whicn  S.  Austin  ^  caUed  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  is,  final  impenitence.  For  as  he  that  dies  young,  dies 
as  much  as  he  that  dies  after  a  life  of  fourscore  years ;  so  is  that 
impenitence  final  under  which  a  man  is  arrested  under  the  infancy  of 
his  crime,  as  much  as  if  after  twenty  years^  grace  and  expectation,  the 
man  be  snatched  from  hence  to  die  eternally.  The  evil  is  not  so 
great,  and  the  iudgment  is  not  so  heavy,  but  as  fatal  and  as  irre- 
versible as  the  decree  of  damnation  upon  the  falling  angels. 

§  27.  7)  When  we  see  a  man  do  amiss  we  reprove  him  presently, 
we  call  him  off  from  it  at  the  very  time,  and  every  good  man  would 
tain  have  his  unhappy  friend  or  relative  leave  in  the  midst  of  his  sin, 
and  be  sorry  that  ne  went  so  far;  and  if  he  have  finished  his  sin, 
we  require  of  him  instantly  to  hate  it,  and  ask  pardon.  This  is  upon 
the  same  account  that  God  does  it,  because  to  continue  in  it  can  be 
for  no  good,  to  return  instantly  hath  great  advantages;  to  abide 
there  is  danger  and  a  state  of  evil,  to  choose  to  abide  there  is  an  act 
of  love  to  that  evil  state,  and  consequently  a  direct  sin ;  and  not  to 
repent  when  we  are  admonished  is  a  choosing  to  abide  there ;  and 
whenever  we  remember  and  know  and  consider  we  have  sinned,  we 
are  admonished  by  God's  Spirit  and  the  principles  of  grace  and  of  a 
holy  religion.  So  that  from  first  to  last  it  follows  certainly  that 
without  a  new  sin  we  cannot  remember  that  we  have  sinned,  unless 
then  also  we  do  repent :  and  our  aptness  to  call  upon  others  to  do 
so  is  a  great  conviction  that  every  man  is  obliged  m  his  own  parti- 
cular to  do  so. 

A^rol  V  aftafndifOin€t  oh  yiyyAffKOfuv  ". 

Since  we  are  all  wise  enough  to  give  good  counsel,  it  will  re- 
proach us  if  we  are  not  conducted  by  the  consequences  of  our  own 
wise  advices.  It  was  long  first,  but  at  last  S.  Austin  fell  upon  this 
way ;  nothing  could  end  his  questions,  or  give  rest  unto  his  con- 
science, or  life  to  his  resolutions,  or  satisfaction  to  bis  reason,  or  de- 
finition to  his  uncertain  thoughts,  or  a  conclusion  to  his  sin,  but  to 
understand  the  precept  of  repentance  to  oblige  in  the  very  present, 
and  at  no  time  else.  Different  dicebam  modo,  ecce  mode,  sine  pan- 
lulum :  sed  modo  et  modo  non  habebat  modum^.  He  would  anon,  and 
he  would  next  week,  and  he  would  against  the  next  communion ; 
but  there  was  no  end  of  this :  and  when  he  saw  it,  subjieo  siravi  me 
Jiens,  quamdiu  quamdiu,  eras  et  eras  ?  quare  non  modo  ?  quare  non 

■  [See  the  paaiages  cited  by  Bingham,      tit  xxiii  5.] 
book  xvi.  chap.  7.  §  3.]  *  [Confess.,  lib.  viil  cap.  5,  tom.  i 

"  Menand.  [Burip.  apud  Stob.  floril.,      col.  149  E.] 
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hac hora finis  turpitudinU  mea^ ?  'I  wept  and  said,  how  long  shall 
I  say  to-morrow  ?  Why  shall  I  not  now  by  present  repentance  put 
an  end  to  my  crimes  ?'  K  not  now,  if  not  till  to-morrow,  stiU  there 
is  the  same  reason  for  every  time  of  your  health,  in  which  you  can 
say  to-morrow.  There  is  enough  to  determine  us  to-day,  but 
nothing  that  can  determine  us  to-morrow.  If  it  be  not  necessary 
now,  it  is  not  necessary  then,  and  never  can  be  necessary  till  it  be 
likely  thero  will  be  no  morrow  morning  to  our  life.  I  conclude  this 
argument  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  anthology^ 

Converti  ad  rectos  mores  et  Yivere  sancte 
In  Christo  meditans,  quod  cupit  acceleret 

He  that  would  live  well  and  be  Christ's  servant  must  make  haste, 
and  instantly  act  wliat  he  knows  he  ought  always  to  purpose,  and 
more.  To  which  purpose  S.  Eucherius'  gives  tliis  advice,  which  at 
first  will  seem  strange :  '  Propound  to  yourself  the  example  of  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  do  as  he  did.'  Yes,  we  are  too  ready  to  do  so, 
that  is,  to  defer  our  repentance  to  the  last,  being  encours^^  by  his 
example  and  success.  No  :  we  do  not  as  he  did,  that  is  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  would  do  as  he  did  in  his 
repentance.  How  so  ?  8.  Eucherius  thus  resolves  the  riddle.  Ad 
conseqiiendum  fidem  non  fuit  extrema  ilia  hora,  sed  prima.  He  did 
not  defer  his  repentance  and  his  faith  unto  the  last ;  but  in  the  very 
first  hour  in  which  he  knew  Christ,  in  that  very  instant  he  did 
believe  and  was  really  converted;  he  confessed  Christ  gloriously, 
and  repented  of  his  sins  without  hypocrisy :  and  if  we  do  so  too,  tins 
question  is  at  an  end,  and  our  repentance  shall  never  be  reproved. 

§  28.  8)  He  that  hath  sinned,  and  remembers  that  he  hath  sinned, 
and  does  not  repent,  does  all  that  while  abide  in  the  wrath  of  Grod : 
God  hates  him  in  every  minute  of  his  delay.  And  can  it  consist 
with  any  christian  grace,  with  faith,  or  hope,  or  charity,  with  pru- 
dence or  piety,  with  the  love  of  God,  or  the  love  of  ourselves,  to 
outstand  the  shock  of  thunder,  to  outface  the  cannon,  to  dare  the 
divine  anger,  and  to  be  careless  and  indifferent,  though  he  be  hated 
by  the  fountain  of  love  and  goodness,  to  stand  excommunicate  from 
heaven  ?  All  this  is  beside  the  sin  which  he  committed ;  all  this  is 
the  evil  of  his  not  repenting  presently.  Can  a  man  consider  that 
God  hates  him,  and  care  not  though  He  does,  and  yet  be  innocent  ? 
And  if  he  does  care,  and  yet  will  not  remedy  it,  does  not  he  thea 
plainly  despair,  or  despise  it  presumptuously  ?  and  can  he  that  does 
so  be  innocent  P  When  the  little  boy  of  Xylander  saw  a  compauT 
of  thieves  robbing  his  father's  house,  and  carry  away  the  rich 
vessels  and  ten  Attic  talents,  he  smiled  and  whipped  his  top.  But 
when  a  child  who  was  in  their  company  stole  his  top  from  him,  he 
cried  out  and  raised  the  neighbourhood. 

9  [Ibid.,  cap.  12.  col.  156  A.]  r  [a1.  EuBel>iiu  Oallicanas,  in  hom. 

«  [Prosper,  epigr.  Ixxit.  in  max.  bibl.  de  latrone  beato. — Max.  bibL  Tet  patr., 
Tet  pair.,  torn.  viiL  p.  94  C]  torn,  y'u  p.  645  £.] 
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Sic  sant  qni  rident,  nee  cessant  liidere,  saevas 
Cum  Satanas  illis  non  peritura  rapit'. 

So  is  he  that  plays  on  and  is  merry  when  his  soul  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  devil :  for  so  is  every  soul  that  hath  sinned  and  hath 
not  repented ;  he  would  not  be  so  patient  in  the  loss  of  his  money, 
he  would  not  trust  his  gold  one  hour  in  the  possession  of  thieves, 
nor  venture  himself  two  minutes  in  a  lion's  power ;  but  for  his  soul 
he  cares  not,  though  it  stay  months  and  years  in  a  danger  so  great 
as  would  distract  idl  the  wits  of  mankind,  if  they  could  understand  it 
perfectly  as  it  is. 

§  29.  9)  If  there  were  notlung  else,  but  that  so  long  as  his  sin  is 
unrepented  of,  the  man  is  in  an  unthriving  condition,  he  cannot 
entertain  God's  grace,  he  cannot  hope  for  pardon,  he  cannot  give 
God  thanks  for  any  spiritual  blessing,  he  cannot  love  His  word,  he 
must  not  come  to  the  holy  sacrament ;  if  (I  say)  there  were  nothing 
else  in  it  but  the  mere  wanting  of  those  excellencies  which  were  pro- 
vided for  him,  it  were  an  intolerable  evil  for  a  man  to  be  so  long  in 
the  dark  without  fire  or  food,  without  health  or  holiness ;  but  when 
he  is  all  that  while  the  object  of  the  divine  anger,  and  the  right-aim- 
ing thunderbolts^  are  directed  against  his  heart  from  the  bow  in  the 
clouds,  what  madness  and  what  impiety  must  it  needs  be  to  abide  in 
this  state  of  evil  without  fear  and  without  love ! 

§  80.  10)  The  advice  of  8.  Paul«  in  the  instance  of  anger  hath 
something  in  it  very  pertinent  to  this  article,  "Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath;"  that  is,  do  not  sleep  till  you  have  laid 
aside  your  evil  thoughts ;  for  many  have  quietly  slept  in  sin,  who 
with  horror  and  amazement  have  awaked  in  hell.  But  S.  Paul's  in- 
stance of  anger  is  very  material,  and  hath  in  it  this  consideration, 
that  there  are  some  principiant  and  mother  sins,  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief, of  a  progressive  nature,  such  sins  which  if  they  be  let  alone 
will  of  themselves  do  mischief;  if  they  be  not  killed  they  will  strike; 
like  as  quicksilver,  unless  it  be  allayed  with  fasting  spittle,  or  some 
other  excellent  art,  can  never  fix :  now  of  these  sins  there  is  no 
question  but  a  man  is  bound  instantly  to  repent,  and  there  is  no 
season  for  these,  but  all  times  are  alike,  and  the  first  is  dutv.  Now 
how  many  are  thus  is  not  easily  told ;  but  it  is  easily  tola  that  all 
are  so  of  their  own  nature,  or  may  be  so  by  the  divine  judgment, 
and  therefore  none  of  them  are  to  be  let  alone  at  all. 

§  31.  11)  The  words  of  S.  Austin  which  he  intended  for  exhorta- 
tion are  also  argumentative  in  this  question,  Hodiernum  kabes  in  quo 
corrigaria,  'you  have  this  day  for  your  repentance.'  To-morrow  you 
have  not  Por  God  did  not  command  him  that  lived  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  to  repent  in  the  days  of  Moses ;  that  was  long  before  him, 
and  therefore  was  not  his  time :  neither  did  he  command  that  Ma- 
nasses  should  repent  in  the  days  of  the  Jsmotusi;  they  lived  long 

•  [Anchol.  Mcr.  Jac.  tiilUi,  n.  96.  (e         *  [Wild.  v.  21.] 
Chr>tustomo.)  p.  1^7.  ed.  Svo.  Par.  1575.]         '  [Ephes.  iv.  26.] 
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after  him^  aud  therefore  that  could  not  be  his  time,  or  day  of  re- 
pentance. Eveiy  one  hath  a  day  of  his  own.  But  when  we  con- 
sider that  God  hath  commanded  us  to  repent,  and  yet  hath  given  ns 
1)0  time  but  the  present,  we  shall  perceive  evidently  that  there  is  no 
time  bat  the  present  in  which  He  intended  we  snonld  obey  Horn. 
Against  this  there  can  be  no  objection;  for  it  is  so  in  all  other  pre- 
cepts whatsoever,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion that  is  determinable  by  circumstances  and  particularities :  but  in 
this  there  is  nothing  of  relation  to  time  and  place;  it  may  be  done 
at  any  time,  and  is  of  an  absolute,  irrespective  nature,  of  universal 
influence,  and  of  absolute  necessity :  and  God  could  no  more  intenci 
to-morrow  to  be  the  proper  season  of  repentance  than  He  could  in- 
tend the  five-and-twentieth  olympiad  to  be  your  day  for  it;  for  the 
commandment  is  present,  and  to-morrow  is  not  present,  and  there- 
fore unless  we  can  suppose  a  commandment,  and  no  time  given  us 
with  the  commandment  for  the  performing  it,  we  must  suppose  the 
present  only  to  be  it.  If  to-morrow  does  come,  then  when  it  is  pre- 
sent it  is  also  the  time  of  your  repentance.  By  which  it  is  infallibly 
certain,  and  must  be  confessed  so  by  all  wise  and  rational  persons 
that  know  the  consequences  of  things  and  the  persuasion  of  propo- 
sitions, that  God  in  eveiy  present  commands  us  to  repent ;  and  there- 
fore in  every  present  in  which  we  remember  our  sin  and  repent  not, 
we  offend  Grod,  we  prevaricate  His  intentions,  we  sin  against  His 
mercies,  and  against  His  judgments,  and  against  His  command- 
ments.    I  end  this  with  the  plain  advice  of  Alcimus  Avitus"; 

Dun  patulam  cunctis  Christi  dementia  sese 
Prebet,  pneteriUe  planganius  crimioa  vitae ; 
Poeniteatqne  olim  negligenter  temporis  acti. 
Dam  licet,  et  uno  ingenioque  animoqoe  Tdemiu. 

In  which  words  besides  the  good  counsel  this  argument  is  insinuated, 
that  because  we  must  repent  even  of  the  days  of  our  negligence,  and 
be  sorry  for  all  our  mis-spent  time,  and  weep  for  having  stayed  so 
long  from  God,  it  follows  that  the  very  deferring  of  our  repentance, 
our  very  neglecting  of  it  is  a  direct  sin,  and  increases  the  causes  of 
repentance ;  and  therefore  makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  begin  the 
sooner,  by  how  much  we  have  stayed  the  longer. 

Question  II. 

§  32.  As  an  appendage  to  this  great  case  of  conscience,  it  is  an 
useful  enquiry  to  ask,  whether  a  man  is  bound  to  repent,  not  only 
the  first  time,  but  every  time  that  he  thinks  of  his  sin. 

§  33.  I  answer  that  he  is;  but  to  several  purposes,  and  in  differ- 
ing measures  and  significations.  If  he  hath  never  repented,  then 
upon  the  former  accounts,  every  remembrance  of  his  sin  is  a  specif - 
cation  and  limit  to  the  indefinite  and  affirmative  commandment ;  and 
the  second  thought  of  it,  because  the  first  not  being  attended  to  luith 

•  [lib.  V.  cap.  80.  23.] 
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increased  the  score^  and  the  time  being  so  mach  the  more  spent, 
hath  increased  the  necessity  and  the  haste;  and  if  the  second  be 
neglected,  then  the  third  still  calls  louder;  and  every  succeeding 
thought  does  not  only  point  us  out  the  opportunity^  and  the  stiU 
proceeding  season  of  doing  it,  but  it  upbraids  every  preceding  neg- 
lect, and  presses  the  duty  stronger  by  a  bigger  weight  of  the  same 
growing  arguments.  For  no  man  is  safe  but  he  that  repents  at  least 
to-day,  but  he  was  wise  that  repented  yesterday.  And  as  it  is  in 
human  entercourse,  he  that  hath  done  wrong,  and  runs  presently  to 
confess  it,  and  offer  amends,  shall  have  easier  terms  of  peace  than  he 
that  stands  out  at  law,  and  comes  not  in  till  he  be  compelled ;  so  it 
is  in  our  returns  to  God :  the  speedy  penitent  shall  find  a  ready  and 
a  prepared  mercv,  but  he  that  stays  longer  will  find  it  harder,  and  if 
he  stavs  to  the  last,  it  may  be  not  at  sdl.  But  then  if  we  have  re- 
pented at  the  first  monition  or  memory  of  sin,  we  must  never  anv 
more  be  at  peace  with  it:  it  will  perpetually  make  claim,  it  will 
every  day  solicit,  it  will  break  into  a  flame  upon  the  breath  of  every 
temptation,  it  will  betray  thy  weakness  and  abuse  thy  credulity,  it 
will  please  thy  fancv  and. abuse  thy  understanding,  it  will  make  thee 
sin  again  as  formerly,  or  desire  to  sin,  to  fall  willingly,  or  very  hardly 
to  stand ;  and  after  all,  if  thou  hast  sinned  thou  art  under  a  sad 
sentence,  and  canst  not  tell  Uhen  thou  shalt  have  a  certain  peace. 
So  that  whenever  thou  thinkest  of  thy  sin  thou  hast  reason  to  be 
displeased,  for  thou  art  always  the  worse  for  it ;  always  in  danger,  or 
always  uncertain :  thou  hast  always  something  to  do,  or  something 
to  undo;  something  to  prav  for,  and  many  things  to  pray  against. 
But  the  particular  causes  of  a  perpetual  repentance  for  our  past  sins 
are  reducible  to  these  two. 

§  34*.  1)  Whenever  we  have  sinned,  and  fallen  into  the  divine 
displeasure,  we  dwell  for  ever  after  in  the  dark  :  we  are  sure  we  have 
sinned,  and  God's  anger  is  plainly  revealed  against  sinners :  but  we 
know  not  how  £eu:  this  anger  will  extend,  nor  when  it  will  break  out, 
nor  by  what  expressions  it  shall  be  signified,  nor  when  it  will  go  off, 
nor  at  what  degree  of  sorrow  God  wUl  be  appeased,  nor  how  much 
industry  shall  be  accepted,  nor  how  many  actions  of  infirmity  shall 
be  allowed;  nothing  of  thu  is  revealed.  But  we  are  commanded  to 
do  an  indefinite  duty,  we  are  to  have  an  unlimited  watchfubess,  we 
are  called  upon  to  have  a  perpetual  caution,  a  duty  that  hath  no 
limit,  but  all  our  time  and  all  our  possibilities ;  and  all  the  fruit  of 
tliis  is  growing  in  the  paradise  of  God,  and  we  shall  not  taste  it  till 
the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  the 
mean  time  we  labour  and  fear,  we  fear  and  hope,  we  hope  and  are 
uncertain,  we  pray  and  cannot  see  what  will  be  the  event  of  things. 
Sometimes  we  are  confident;  but  that  pertness  comes  it  may  be  from 
the  temper  of  the  body,  and  we  cannot  easily  be  sure  that  it  comes 
from  God :  and  when  we  are  cast  down,  it  may  be  it  is  nothing  but 
an  effect  of  the  spleen,  or  of  some  hypochondriacal  propositions,  or 
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some  peevish  company,  and  all  is  veil  with  ns,  better  than  we  think 
it  is ;  but  we  are  under  the  cload^  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  we 
have  always  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  and  consequently  to  be 
grieved  for  the  causes  of  all  this  darkness,  and  all  this  fear,  and  all 
this  danger. 

§  35.  2)  Besides  all  this,  our  sin  is  so  long  in  dying,  and  we  kill 
it  with  such  lingering  circumstances,  and  reprieve  it  so  often,  and  it 
is  often  laid  only  aside  until  the  day  of  temptation,  and  our  repent- 
ance is  so  frequently  interrupted,  or  made  good  for  nothing,  and  even 
in  our  weepings  for  sin  we  commit  folly,  that  a  man  can  never  tell 
when  he  hath  done,  and  when  he  is  to  b^n  again.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  find  it  very  necessary  to  hate  our  sin  perpetually,  and  for 
ever  to  deplore  our  calamity  in  the  divine  displeasure,  to  remember 
it  with  sorrow,  and  to  strive  i^nst  it  with  diligence.  Our  sins 
having  made  so  great  an  alteration  in  our  persons,  and  in  the  state 
of  our  affairs,  we  cannot  be  so  little  concerned  as  to  think  of  them 
with  indifference;  a  sigh  at  least  or  a  tear  will  well  become  every 
thought  ,*  a  prayer  for  pardon,  or  an  act  of  indignation  against  them ; 
a  Domine  miserere,  or  a  Me  misentm  peccatorem  I  *  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  God,'  or  '  Miserable  man  that  I  am  I'  something  of 
hope,  or  something  of  fear.  Own  it  but  as  a  cause  of  sorrow  or  an 
instance  of  thy  danger,  let  it  make  thee  more  zealous  or  more  patient^ 
troubled  at  what  is  past,  or  cautious  for  the  time  to  come :  and  if  at 
every  thought  of  thy  sin  it  be  not  easy  to  do  a  positive  act  of  repent- 
ance, yet  the  actions  must  be  so  frequent  that  the  repentance  be  habi- 
tual, ever  in  preparation,  and  ever  apt  for  action  ;  seeking  occasions 
of  doing  good,  and  omitting  none ;  praying  and  watching  against  all 
evil,  and  committing  none.  At  this  rate  of  repentance  a  man  must 
always  live,  and  in  God's  time  expect  a  freedom  from  sin,  and  a  con- 
firmation in  grace.     But  then  as  to  the  main  issue  of  the  question ; 

§  36.  It  is  not  intended  that  a  man  should  eveiy  time  weep  when 
he  thinks  of  his  sins ;  sometimes  he  must  give  thanks  to  God  for  his 
escape,  and  rejoice  in  the  memory  of  the  divine  mercies,  and  please 
himself  in  the  promises  of  pardon,  and  do  acts  of  eucharist  ana  holy 
festivitv.  But  even  these  acts  of  spiritual  joy,  if  they  endear  our 
duty,  they  destroy  our  sin ;  if  they  make  us  to  love  God,  they  make 
us  to  hate  sin;  if  they  be  acts  of  piety,  they  are  acts  of  repentance. 
So  that  when  it  is  said,  at  every  thought  of  your  sin  you  must  do 
something  of  repentance,  if  you  do  any  act  at  all,  this  is  nothing  else 
but  a  calling  upon  us  for  the  particulars,  and  .to  pursue  the  methods  ' 
of  a  good  life.  For  repentance  is  the  conversion  of  the  whole  man, 
an  entire  aversation  from  evil,  and  a  full  return  to  Gh>d;  and  eveiy 
action  of  amendment,  every  prayer  for  pardon,  and  every  mortifica- 
tion of  our  desires,  every  observation  and  caution  against  danger,  all 
actions  of  a  holy  fear,  and  every  act  of  hope,  even  our  alms  and 
mercy  to  the  poor,  is  a  breaking  off  our  sins^,  and  therefore  an  action 

*  [Dan.  iv.  27.] 
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o{  repentance.  So  that  if  there  can  be  any  time  of  life  in  which  a 
sinner  may  not  serve  God  and  yet  be  iimocent,  then  it  may  be  allowed 
at  some  time  to  think  of  our  sin  and  consider  it,  and  yet  not  to  do 
an  act  of  repentance ;  but  in  no  case  else  can  it  be  allowed. 

§  37.  So  that  by  this  discourse  we  have  obtained  all  the  significa- 
tions of  iodie, '  to-day/  and  they  all  relate  to  repentance.  For  though 
it  signifies  the  present  time  as  to  the  beginning  of  this  duty,  yet  it 
signifies  our  whole  life  after  that  beginning,  that  is  our  Aodie,  'to- 
day/ we  must  begin  now  and  continue  to  do  the  same  work  all  our 
days.  Our  repentance  must  begin  this  day  by  the  computations  of 
time,  and  it  must  not  be  put  off  one  day,  ye*t  it  must  go  on  by  the 
measures  of  eternity.  As  soon  as  ever  and  as  long  as  ever  we  can 
say  Aodie,  it  is '  to-day/  so  soon  and  so  long  we  must  repent.  This  is 
as  certain  in  divinity  as  a  demonstration  in  the  mathematics. 

§  88.  The  sum  is  this;  if  by  repentance  we  mean  nothing  but  sor- 
row, then  it  hath  its  season,  and  does  not  bind  always  to  all  times. 
But  if  by  repentance  we  understand  a  change  of  life,  to  which  sorrow 
is  only  instrumental  and  preparatory,  then  it  is  our  duty  always  to 
repent.  That  is,  if  you  do  any  thing  at  all,  it  must  be  good :  even 
to  abide  in  goodness,  to  resolve  not  to  sin,  to  love  not  to  sin,  to  pro- 
ceed or  to  abide  in  innocence  by  choice  and  by  delight,  by  custom 
and  resolution,  are  actions  of  an  habitual  repentance ;  but  repent- 
ance is  never  safe  till  it  be  habitual,  but  then  also  it  is  so  much  the 
more  perfect,  by  how  much  it  is  the  more  actual. 

§  89.  To  conclude  this  enquiry,  we  must  pray  often,  but  we  must 
repent  always :  and  it  is  in  these  af&rmative  precepts  as  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  life  and  eathig;  we  must  eat  at  certain  times  and  definite 
seasons,  but  we  must  live  continually.  Bepentance  is  the  new  life 
of  a  Christian;  and  therefore  we  must  no  more  ask  when  we  are 
bound  to  repent,  than  when  we  are  by  nature  required  to  breathe. 
The  motion  must  return  speedily,  or  we  die  with  strangling. 


RULE  xvn. 

fiSCAUSE  THB  XAWS  OF  JESUS  CHBIST  WSRE  DBLIVSBXD  DT  8XBM0NS  TO  A 
SUGLB  PBB80N,  OB  A  DBFIKITB  NXJMBBB  OF  HEABXBS,  WB  ABE  OUBIOUSLT 
TO  ENQXaRB  AND  WISELY  TO  UVDEBSTAITD,  WHEN  THOSE  FEBB0K8  WEBB 
OKLT  PEBSONALLT  CONCEBNED,  AND  WHEN  THET  WEBB  BEFBBSENIATIVX8 
OF  THE  WHOLE  CHUBCH. 

§  1.  This  rule  I  learu  from  S.  Austin  °,  Srit  igitur  etiam  hoc  in 
cbservationibns  intelligendarum  acriplurarum,  ui  seiamus  alia  omni- 
bus  communiter pracipi,  alia  singulis  quibusque  generibus  per^onarum : 
*  Lib.  ili.  de  doctrina  Christiana,  cap.  17.  [torn.  iiL  part  1.  col.  52  G.] 
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Ill  non  solum  ad  universum  sialum  valeiudinU,  9ed  etiam  ad  suam  cu^ 
J  usque  membri  propriam  infirmitatem  tnedicina  pertineai:  'some 
things  are  given  to  all^  others  bat  to  a  few;  and  some  commands 
were  to  single  persons  and  single  states:  God  having  regard  to 
the  well-being  of  societies,  and  to  the  health  even  of  eveiy  single 
Christian/  Tiiat  there  is  a  necessity  of  making  a  distinction  is  oer- 
tain>  but  how  this  distinction  is  to  be  made  is  very  uncertain,  and  no 
measures  have  yet  been  described,  and  we  are  very  much  to  seek  for 
a  certain  path  in  this  intricacy.  If  we  do  not  dbtinguish  precept 
from  precept,  and  persons  from  states  of  life,  and  states  of  life  from 
communities  of  men,  it  will  be  veiy  easy  for  witty  men  to  bind  bur- 
dens upon  other  men's  shoulders  with  which  they  ought  not  to 
be  pressed ;  and  it  will  be  veiy  ready  for  scrupulous  persons  to  take 
loads  upon  themselves  which  appertain  not  to  them ;  and  very  many 
will  dispute  themselves  out  of  their  duty,  and  say,  Oiid  ad  me?  I  am 
not  concerned  here;  and  the  conscience  shall  be  unguidcd  and  unde- 
termined while  the  laws  of  order  shall  themselves  lie  undistinguished 
and  undiscgmed  in  confusion  and  indiscrimination.  There  must  be 
care  taken  of  this,  or  else  cases  of  conscience  will  extremely  multiply 
to  no  purposes  but  those  of  danger  and  restless  scruple.  The  be:st 
measures  that  I  know  are  these ; 

t2.  1)  There  are  some  precepts  which  are  by  all  men  confessed 
i  general,  and  some  are  everywhere  known  to  be  merely  per- 
sonal ;  and  by  proportion  to  these  we  can  be  helped  to  take  account 
of  others.  When  Abraham,  as  a  trial  of  his  obedience,  was  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  his  son,  this  was  alone  a  commandment  given 
to  that  man  concerning  that  child,  at  that  time,  and  to  that  purpose. 
So  when  he  was  commanded  to  forsake  his  country  and  go  to  Canaan, 
this  was  personal,  and  could  not  be  drawn  into  example ;  and  no  man 
could  think  that  if  he  should  kill  his  son,  or  leave  his  country,  he 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  obedience.  For  the  commandments  given 
to  persons  are  individuated  as  the  persons  themselves  are,  by  time 
and  place  and  circumstances,  and  a  singular  nature,  a  particular  soul. 
So  is  the  commandment  also ;  it  is  made  circumstantiate  by  all  that 
is  in  and  about  it :  and  the  reason  of  a  man  and  his  observation  is 
the  competent  and  final  judge  of  these  things ;  and  no  man  is  further 
required  to  look  after  significations  of  that  which  is  notorious.  Others 
also  are  as  certainly  and  confessedly  general ;  such  as  were  the  ten 
commandments  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  they  were  given  to  all  the 
people,  proclaimed  to  the  whole  nation,  expressly  spoken  to  them  all, 
exacted  of  them  all,  and  under  the  same  reason,  and  upon  the  same 
conditions.  Now  here  are  some  proportions  by  which  we  may  guess 
at  others. 

§  3.  2)  For  whatsoever  related  wholly  to  a  person,  or  was  deter- 
mined by  a  circumstance,  or  was  the  relative  of  time,  that  passes  no 
obligation  beyond  the  limits  and  definitions  of  those  circumstances. 
Upon  this  account  all  the  ceremonial  and  judicial  laws  of  the  Jews 
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have  lost  their  obligation.  The  service  that  related  to  a  temple  that 
is  now  destroyed,  and  was  to  be  performed  by  a  priesthood  that  is 
expired^  can  no  longer  be  a  law  of  conscience.  Thus  the  command 
which  Christ  gave  that  His  brethren  should  follow  Him  into  Galilee 
after  the  resurrection  was  wholly  personal.  The  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  untie  another  man's  ass,  and,  without  asking  leave,  to 
bring  him  to  Christ;  the  command  was  wholly  relating  to  that  occa- 
sion, and  gives  no  man  warrant  to  take  another  man's  goods  for  pious 
uses  without  his  leave.  Circumstances  are  to  actions  like  hedges  to 
the  grounds,  they  divide  and  defend,  and  assign  every  man's  portion. 
And  in  these  cases  ordinary  prudence  is  a  sufficient  guide. 

§  4*  S)  Whatsoever  precept  was  given  to  many,  if  it  was  suc- 
ceeded to  by  another  tnat  is  inconsistent,  or  of  a  quite  differing 
nature  and  circumstance,  the  former  is  by  the  latter  declared  to  have 
been  personal,  relative,  temporaiy  and  expired;  and  nothing  of  it 
can  be  drawn  into  dnrect  obligation.  When  our  blessed  Saviour  sent 
out  the  seventy-two  disciples  by  two  and  two.  He  commanded  them 
to  go  without  sword  or  shoes  or  bag,  and  that  they  should  not  go 
into  the  way  of  the  gentiles.  That  these  commandments  were  tem- 
porary and  relative  to  that  mission  appears  by  the  following  mission 
after  Christ's  resurrection;  by  which  they  received  command  that 
they  should  go  into  the  way  of  the  gentiles,  that  they  should  teach 
all  nations.  Therefore  besides  the  special  and  named  permissions 
in  this  second  legation,  as  that  they  might  now  wear  a  sword,  that 
they  might  converse  with  heathens,  it  is  certain  that  those  other 
clauses  of  command  which  were  not  expressly  revoked,  are  not  ob- 
ligatory hj  virtue  of  the  first  sanction  and  commandment  And 
therefore  if  any  man  shall  argue,  Christ,  when  He  sent  forth  His 
disciples  to  preach,  commanded  that  they  should  not  go  fortli  from 
liouse  to  house,  but  where  they  did  first  enter  there  to  abide  till 
the  time  of  their  permitted  departure,  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  to 
change  from  one  church  to  another,  firom  a  less  to  a  greater,  from  a 
poorer  to  a  richer,  will  Bigae  very  incompetently  and  inartificially ; 
for  all  the  commandments  then  given  were  relative  to  that  mission ; 
and  if  any  thing  were  inserted  of  an  universal  or  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, it  is  to  be  attended  to  upon  some  other  account,  not  upon  the 
stock  of  this  mission,  and  its  lelative  precepts. 

§  6.  4)  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  a  precept  to  be  perpetual  and 
general,  that  it  is  joined  with  a  oody  of  precepts  that  are  so,  though 
there  be  no  external  mark  of  difference.  Thus  we  find  in  the  ten 
words  of  Moses  one  commandment  for  resting  upon  the  seventh  day 
from  the  creation;  it  is  there  equally  prescribed,  but  fortified  with 
reasons  and  authority,  more  laboriously  pressed,  and  without  all  ex- 
ternal sign  of  difference  to  distinguish  the  temporary  obligation  of 
this  from  the  perpetuity  of  the  other;  and  yet  all  the  christian 
church  esteem  themselves  bound  by  the  other,  but  at  liberty  for 
this  day.     But  then  we  understand  our  Uberty  by  no  external  mark 
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appendent  to  the  sanction,  bat  by  the  natural  signature  of  the  things 
The  nature  of  the  precept  was  ceremonial  and  typical ;  and  thongh 
to  serve  God  be  moral  and  eternal  duty,  yet  to  serve  Him  by  rest- 
ing upon  that  day,  or  upon  any  day,  is  not  moral ;  and  it  was  not 
enjoined  in  that  commandment  at  all  that  we  should  spend  that  day 
in  the  immediate  service  of  God  and  offices  of  religion ;  and  it  was 
declared  by  S.  Paul  to  be  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  bj 
our  blessed  Lord  it  was  declared  to  be  of  a  yielding  nature,  and  in- 
tended to  give  place  to  charity  and  other  moral  duties,  even  to  re- 
ligion itself,  or  the  immediate  service  of  God :  for  though  the  com- 
mandment was  a  precept  merely  of  rest,  and  doing  no  labour  was 
the  sanctification  of  the  day;  yet  that  the  priests  in  the  temple 
might  worship  God  according  to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  they 
were  permitted  to  work,  viz.,  to  kill  the  beasts  of  sacrifice,  which 
Christ  called  profaning  of  the  sabbath,  and  in  so  doing  He  affirms 
them  to  have  been  blameless.  From  hence,  that  is,  from  the  natural 
signature  of  the  thing  commanded,  and  from  other  collateral  notices, 
we  come  to  understand  that  in  the  heap  of  moral  and  eternal  pre- 
cepts, a  temporary,  transient,  and  relative  did  lie :  and  the  reason 
why  there  was  no  difference  made,  or  distinctive  mark  given  in  the 
decalogue,  is  because  there  was  no  difference  to  be  made  by  that 
nation  to  whom  they  were  given ;  but  as  soon  as  that  dispensation 
and  period  was  to  determine,  then  God  gave  us  those  marks  and 
notes  of  distinction  which  I  have  enumer^ed,  and  which  were  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  witness.  So  that  if  a  whole  body  of  command- 
ments be  published,  and  it  be  apparent  that  most  of  them  are  general 
and  eternal,  we  must  conclude  all  to  be  so,  until  we  have  a  mark  of 
difference,  directly  or  collaterally,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  in 
our  notices  from  God :  but  when  we  have  any  such  sign  we  are  to 
follow  it ;  and  the  placing  of  the  precept  in  other  company  is  not  a 
sufficient  mark  to  conclude  them  all  alike.  Thus  it  was  also  in  the 
first  mission  of  the  disciples  (above  spoken  of)  in  which  the  body  of 
precepts  was  temporary  and  relative ;  but  yet  when  our  blessed  Lord^ 
had  inserted  that  clause  "  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,''  we 
are  not  to  conclude  it  to  be  temporaiy  and  only  relating  to  that 
mission,  because  it  is  placed  in  a  body  of  relative  commandments : 
for  there  is  in  it  something  that  is  spiritual,  and  of  an  eternal  de- 
cency, rectitude,  and  proportion ;  and  we  are  taught  to  separate  this 
from  the  other  by  the  reproof  which  fell  upon  Simon  Magus,  by  the 
separate  nature  of  spiritual  things,  by  the  analogy  of  the  gospel,  by 
the  provisions  which  upon  other  accounts  are  made  for  the  clergy 
and  the  whole  state  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  stock  of  such  proposi- 
tions which  provide  so  fully,  that  they  cannot  be  tempted  by  neces- 
sity  to  suppose  Gt)d  left  them  to  be  supplied  by  simoniacd  enter- 
courses.  If  there  be  nothing  in  the  sanction  of  the  commandments 
or  any  where  else  that  can  distinguish  them,  we  must  conclude  them 

'  [Matt.  X.  8.] 
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alike ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  there  or  any  where  else  that  makes 
an  indubitable  or  sufficient  separation^  the  unity  of  place  does  not 
make  an  equal  obligation. 

§  6.  5)  When  any  thing  is  spoken  by  Christ  to  a  single  person, 
or  a  definite  number  of  persons,  which  concerns  a  moral  duty,  or  a 
perpetual  rite  of  universal  concernment,  that  single  person,  or  that 
little  congregation,  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole  church.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  question; 

Pirst, 'because  as  to  all  moral  precepts  they  are  agreeing  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  perfective  of  him  in  all  his  capacities ;  and  there- 
fore such  precepts  must  needs  be  as  universal  as  the  nature,  and 
therefore  to  be  extended  beyond  the  persons  of  those  few  men.  Now 
if  it  be  enquired  how  we  shall  discern  what  is  moral  in  the  laws  of 
God  from  what  is  not  moral,  we  may  be  assisted  in  the  enquiry  by 
the  proper  measures  of  it  which  I  have  already  described^.  Those 
concern  the  matter  of  the  commandment,  here  we  enquire  concerning 
the  different  relation  of  the  commandment  when  the  sanction  is  the 
same  with  these  wliich  are  of  particular  concernment ;  that  is,  here 
we  enquire  by  what  other  distinction  besides  the  matter  and  nature 
of  the  tiling  we  are  to  separate  general  precepts  from  personal,  per- 
petual from  temporal,  moral  from  relative.  And  thus  to  enquire  is 
necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ;  because 
there  are  some  precepts  moral  and  eternal,  which  nevertheless  are 
relative  to  .particular  states  under  the  gospel. 

But  secondly,  there  are  some  precepts  which  are  not  moral,  but 
yet  they  are  perpetual  and  eternal,  and  concern  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  christian  pale  according  to  their  proportion ;  I  mean 
the  precepts  concerning  the  sacraments  and  other  rituals  of  Christi- 
anity. In  order  therefore  to  these  evangelical  concerns  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  whatsoever  concerns  every  one  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
though  it  was  at  first  directed  personally,  yet  it  is  of  universal  obli- 
gation. Thus  we  understand  all  Christians  that  have  the  use  of  rea- 
son, that  is,  which  are  canable  of  laws,  and  have  capacities  to  do  an 
act  of  memory,  and  symbolical  representment,  to  be  obliged  to  receive 
the  holy  communion :  because  although  the  present  of  '^  do  this,'' 
and  "  drink  this,''  was  personally  ^directed  to  the  apostles,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  communion  that  appropriates  the  rite 
to  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  apostle  explicates  it  as  obliging  all  Chris- 
tians, and  it  was  ever  so  understood,  and  {)ractised  accordingly :  all 
are  equally  concerned  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  therefore  in  the 
commemoration  of  it,  and  thanksgiving  for  it.  Now  thus  far  is  easy. 
But  there  are  some  interests  that  pretend  some  of  the  words  to  be 
proper  to  ecclesiastics,  others  common  to  the  whole  church.  I  have 
already  given  account  of  the  iinreasonableness  of  the  pretension  in 
this  chapter'.    But  for  the  present  I  shall  observe,  that  there  being 

*  Lib.  iL  chap.  2.  rule  6.  num.  65.  [p.  468.] 

*  Rult  9.  num.  7,  8,  9.  [pp.  536»  7.J 
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in  this  whole  institation  the  ereatest  simplicity  and  unity  of  design 
that  can  be,  the  same  form  of  words,  a  smgle  sacrament,  tlie  same 
address,  no  difference  in  the  sanction,  no  variety  or  signs  of  variety 
in  the  appendages,  in  the  parallel  places,  or  in  any  aiscourse  con- 
cerning it,  to  suppose  here  a  difference  will  so  intricate  this  whole 
affair,  that  either  men  may  imagine  and  dream  of  varieties  when  they 
please,  and  be  or  not  be  obliged  as  they  list;  or  else  if  there  be  a 
difference  intended  in  it  by  our  lawgiver,  it  will  be  as  good  as  none 
at  all,  He  having  left  no  mark  of  the  distinction,  no  shadow  of  differ- 
ent commandments,  under  several  representations.  If  the  apostles 
were  only  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  when  Christ  said, 
''Drink  ye  all  of  this,"  then  so  they  were  when  Christ  said,  "This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me :"  the  consequent  is  this,  that  either  all 
are  bound  to  receive  the  chalice,  or  none  but  the  clergy  are  tied  to 
eat  the  holy  bread ;  for  there  is  no  difference  in  the  manner  of  the 
commandment;  and  the  precept  hath  not  the  head  of  a  man,  and 
the  arm  of  a  tree,  and  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  but  it  is  univocal,  and 
simple,  and  proper,  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  must  be  dis* 
covered  by  some  clear  light  from  without;  for  there  is  nothing  within 
of  difference,  and  yet  without  we  have  nothing  but  a  bold  aflirma- 
tive. 

§  7. 6)  When  the  universal  church  does  suppose  herself  bound  by 
any  preceptive  words,  though  they  were  directed  to  particular  per- 
sons, yet  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  of  universal  concernment. 
Now  this  relies  not  only  upon  the  stock  of  proper  probability,  viz., 
that  such  a  multitude  is  the  most  competent  interpreter  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  every  commandment ;  but  there  is  in  the  church  a  public 
and  a  holy  Spirit,  assisting  her  to  guide,  and  warranting  us  to  follow 
the  measures  of  holiness  by  which  she  finds  herself  obliged.  For 
besides  that  the  questions  of  general  practice  are  sooner  understood, 
as  being  like  corn  sown  upon  the  furrow,  whereas  questions  of  specu- 
btion  are  like  metals  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  hard  to  be  found  out, 
and  harder  to  be  drawn  forth ;  besides  this,  no  interest  but  that  of 
heaven  and  the  love  of  God  can  incline  the  catholic  church  to  take 
upon  herself  the  burden  of  a  commandment.  If  it  were  to  decline  a 
burden,  there  might  be  the  more*suspicion,  though  the  weight  of  so 
great  authority  were  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  contrary  probability ; 
but  when  she  takes  upon  her  the  burden,  and  esteems  herself  obliged 
by  a  commandment  given  to  the  apostles  or  to  the  pharisees,  or  to 
any  single  person  among  them,  it  is  great  necessity  that  enforces  her, 
or  great  charity  that  invites  her,  or  great  prudence  and  caution  for 
security  that  determines  her,  and  therefore  she  is  certainly  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Upon  this  account  we  are  determined  in  the  foregoing  in* 
stance :  and  because  the  primitive  catholic  church  did  suppose  her- 
self bound  by  the  words  of  institution  of  the  chalice  in  tiie  blessed 
sacrament,  therefore  we  can  safely  conclude  the  apostles  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  church.    Ad  diiendum  omnei  exAortaniur  qui 
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polunl  habere  vUam,  saith  S.  Austin'^  '  til  are  called  upon  to  driuk 
of  the  chalice,  if  they  mean  to  have  life  eternal.'  For  indignum  dicit 
esse  Domino  qui  aliter  mysterium  celebrat  guam  ab  eo  tradiium  esi, 
saith  S.  Ambrose',  'as  Christ  delivered  it  to  the  apostles,  so  it  must 
be  observed  by  all :'  and  therefore  Dorandos*  afiBrms  that  'all  who 
were  present  did  every  day  commanicate  of  the  cup,  because  all  the 
apostles  did  so,  our  Lord  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  this.'  For  the  apo- 
stles were  representatives,  not  of  the  clergy  consecrating  (for  they 
then  did  not  consecrate  but  communicate)  but  of  all  that  should  be 
present.  Nam  qua  Domini  sunt  rum  sunt  hujus  servi,  non  alterius, 
sed  omnibus  communia,  saith  S.  Chrysostom^  '  the  precept  of  our 
Lord  belonged  not  to  this  servant,  nor  to  another,  but  to  all.'  itfow 
things  that  are  of  this  nature,  and  thus  represented,  and  thus  ac- 
cepted, become  laws  even  by  the  very  acceptation :  and  as  S.  Paul*^  said 
of  the  gentiles,  that  they  '  having  not  the  law  become  a  law  unto 
themselves,'  and  our  conscience  is  sometimes  by  mere  opinion  a  strict 
and  a  severe  lawgiver ;  when  the  church  accepts  any  precept  as  in- 
tended to  her  (if  not  directly,  yet)  collaterally  and  by  reflexion  it 
passes  an  obligation ;  and  then  it  will  be  scandalous  to  disagree  in 
manners  from  the  custom  and  severe  sentence  of  the  Christians,  and 
to  dissent  will  be  of  evil  report,  and  therefore  at  no  hand  to  be  done. 

§  8.  7)  When  a  precept  is  addressed  to  particular  persons,  and 
yet  hath  a  more  full,  useful,  and  illustrious  understanding  if  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  church,  there  it  is  to  be  presumed  it  was  so 
intended;  and  those  particular  persons  are  representatives  of  the 
church.  8.  Austin*^  extends  this  rule  beyond  precepts,  even  to  pri- 
vileges and  favours;  Quadam  dicuntur  qua  ad  apostolum  Petrum 
jn-oprie  periinere  videantur,  nee  tamen  habent  illustrem  intellectum 
nisi  cum  referuniur  ad  ecclesiam,  cujus  ille  agnoscitur  infigurages- 
tasse personam, propter primatum  quern  in  discipulis  habuit :  'some 
things  are  spoken  which  seem  to  relate  particularly  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  but  yet  they  are  better  understood  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  whole  church.'  But  this  must  needs  be  true  in  commandments ; 
for  where  notliing  hinders  it,  the  commandment  is  supposed  to  be 
incumbent  upon  us ;  and  therefore  when  the  commandment  is  better 
understood,  and  hath  a  more  noble  and  illustrious  sense,  that  is,  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  any  grace  remarkably,  there  the  particular  ad- 
dress must  mean  a  general  obligation. 

§  9.  8)  AVhen  any  commandment  3s  personally  addressed,  and  yet 
is  enforced  with  the  threatening  of  death  eternal,  that  commandment 
is  of  universal  obligation.  The  reason  is,  because  the  covenant  of 
life  and  death  is  the  same  with  all  men ;  and  God  is  no  respecter  of 

f  In  LeWt qiuBit.lvil  [torn. iiL  part  1.  p.  539  supra.] 
col.  617A.]  •'Inl  Cor.  xL  [bom.  xxvii.  torn.  x. 

■  [Pseud-Ambroa.]  in  1  Cor.  xL  [toni.  p.  244  B.] 
ii.  append,  col.  149  E.]  c  [Rotu.  iL  14.] 

*  Rationale  divin.,  lib.  iy.  cap.  1.  [vii.         '  l^lnpsialm.cviii.  torn,  iv.col.  1215  £.] 
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persons,  and  therefore  deak  alike  with  all:  and  upon  this  acconnt 
the  words  which  our  blessed  Saviour  spake  to  some  few  of  the  Jews 
upon  occasion  of  the  Galilean  massacre,  and  the  ruin  of  the  tower  of 
Siloam,  had  been  a  sufficient  warning  and  commandment  to  all  men, 
though  besides  those  words  there  had  been  in  all  the  scriptures  of  the 
New  testament  no  commandment  of  repentance.  ''Except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish'/'  does  mean  that  all  the  world  should  re- 
pent for  the  avoiding  of  the  final  and  severest  judgments  of  God. 

§  10.  But  this  rule  is  to  be  understood  only  in  commandments 
that  are  not  relative  to  the  differing  states  of  men,  but  are  of  an  ab- 
solute and  indefinite  nature.  For  where  the  commandment  is  rela- 
tive, And  yet  personally  addressed  or  represented,  there  that  person  is 
the  representative,  not  of  all  mankind,  but  of  that  whole  state  and 
order.  Thus  when  S.  PauU  said,  "There  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  me, 
and  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  do  not  preach  the  gospel,''  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  order  of  the  curates  of  souls.  But  when  he 
saids, "  I  press  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  price  ^  of  the  high  calling," 
and  "  if  by  any  means  I  may  comprehend,"  here  he  spake  of  his  own 
person  what  is  the  duty  incumbent  upon  all  Christians,  and  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  whole  church. 

§  11.  9)  When  any  good  action  is  personally  recommended  upon 
the  proposition  of  reward,  it  does  not  always  signify  an  universal 
commandment;  but  according  as  it  was  intended  personally,  so  it 
signifies  universally :  that  is,  if  it  was  a  counsel  to  the  person  in  the 
first  address,  it  is  a  counsel  to  all  men  in  the  same  circumstances ;  if 
it  was  a  commandment  to  one  it  was  a  commandment  to  alL  Thus 
when  Christ'  said  to  the  young  man  in  the  gospel,  "  Go  and  sell 
what  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  iu 
Iieaven ;"  here  the  precept  or  the  counsel  is  propounded  under  a  pro- 
mise :  but  because  there  is  no  threatening  so  much  as  impUed,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  command  or  no  cannot  be  known  from  these  words,  nor 
from  the  appendant  condition ;  because  that  which  is  not  under  com- 
mand may  be  excellently  good,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  encouraged  and 
invited  forward.  But  whether  it  was  a  precept  or  a  counsel,  that  young 
man,  though  alone  spoken  to,  was  not  alone  intended ;  because  the 
thing  to  wliich  he  was  invited  is  an  excellency  and  a  spiritual  worthi- 
ness in  all  men  for  ever  that  can  and  will  receive  it. 

•  [Luke  xiiL  8,  6.]  ^  [See  toL  It.  p.  600.] 

'  [1  Cor.  ix.  16.]  ^  [Matt  xii.  21  \  Mark  x.  21 ;  Luke 

t  [PhiL  uL  14.]  XTiii.  22.] 
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BULB  xvin. 

S7ANGELICAL  LAWS  OIYXN  TO  CHE  CONCSBFINO  THE  DUTY  OP  AHOTHKB  DO  IH 
THAT  TEST  KBLATION  CX>KCBBN  THBM  BOTH,  BUT  IH  DIPfXBINO  DEGBXB8. 

§  1.  This  role  I  learn  from  S.  Faul^  and  it  is  of  good  use  in  cases 
of  conscience  relating  to  some  evangelical  laws.  ''Obey  ihem  that 
have  the  rule  over  you,  and  be  subject ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls, 
as  they  which  must  give  an  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief;  for  that  is  unprofitable  for  you."  Thus  a  pre- 
late or  curate  of  souls  is  to  take  care  that  his  cure  be  chaste  and 
charitable,  just  and  temperate,  religious  and  orderly.  He  is  bound 
that  they  be  so,  and  tliey  are  more  bound ;  but  each  of  them  for  their 
proportion :  and  the  people  are  not  only  bound  to  Qod  to  be  so,  but 
they  are  bound  to  their  bishop  and  priest  that  they  be  so ;  and  not 
only  God  will  exact  it  of  them,  but  their  prelate  must,  and  they 
must  give  accounts  of  it  to  their  superior,  because  he  must  to  his 
supreme;  and  if  the  people  will  not,  they  are  not  only  unchaste  or 
intemperate  before  God  and  their  bishop,  but  they  are  disobedient 
also.  It  is  necessaiy  that  infants  be  baptized;  this  I  shall  suppose 
here,  because  I  have  in  other  places  sufficiently  (as  I  suppose)  proved 
it'.  Upon  this  supposition,  if  the  enquiry  be  upon  whom  the  neces- 
sity  is  incumbent,  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  upon  infants,  because  they 
are  not  capable  of  a  law,  nor  of  obedience ;  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be 
necessary  for  them.  If  upon  their  parents,  then  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  in&nts;  because  if  what  is  necessary  be  wanting:, 
they  for  whom  it  is  necessary  shall  suffer :  and  therefore  it  will  be 
impossible  that  the  precept  should  belong  to  others,  and  the  punish- 
ment or  evil  in  not  obeying  belong  to  the  children ;  that  is,  that  the 
salvation  of  infants  should  depend  upon  the  good  will  or  the  diligence 
of  any  man  whatsoever.  Therefore  if  others  be  bound,  it  is  neces- 
saiy that  they  bring  them,  but  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  that  they  be 
brought;  that  is,  they  who  do  not  bring  them,  but  not  they  who  are 
not  brought,  shall  suffer  punishment.  But  therefore  to  answer  this 
case  this  rule  is  useful,  It  is  necessary  that  the  parents  or  the  church 
should  bring  them  to  baptism,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  bap- 
tized; and  therefore  both  are  bound,  and  the  thing  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  parents  are  bound  at  first,  and  the  children  as  soon  as 
th^  can  be  bound;  so  that  the  precept  leans  upon  two  shoulders : 
if  the  first  omit  Uieir  share  in  their  time,  there  is  no  evil  consequent 
but  what  is  upon  themselves;  but  when  the  children  can  choose,  and 

*  [Hebr.  im.  17.]  247  sqq.]  'Liberty  of  propbesying/  sect. 

>  *  Great  Exemplar/  disconne  Of  bap-  IS.  [vol.  t.  p.  640  sqq  } 
tiling  infanU,  [part  i  sect  9.  vol.  ii  p. 
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can  come,  they  must  supply  their  paients'  omission  and  provide  for 
their  own  oroper  necessity.  It  is  in  this  as  in  provisions ;  at  first 
they  must  be  fed  by  the  hand  and  care  of  others,  and  afterwards  by 
their  own  labour  and  provisions ;  but  all  the  way  they  are  under  a 
necessity  and  a  natural  law  of  being  provided  for.  When  S.  Paul 
wrote  to  Timothy  concerning  the  dispositions  required  in  those  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  bishops,  it  will  not  be  very  eas^  to  say,  of  whom 
the  defect  of  some  of  those  conditions  shall  be  required.  ''  A  bishop 
must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife'',''  that  is,  he  must  not  many  while 
his  first  wife  lives,  though  she  be  civilly  dead,  that  is,  whether  di- 
vorced or  banished,  or  otherwise  in  separation.  But  what  if  he  be 
married  to  two  wives  at  once?  Many  Christians  were  so  at  first; 
many,  I  say,  who  were  converted  from  Judaism  or  gentilism,  and  yet 
were  not  compelled  to  put  away  either.  If  a  bishop  be  chosen  that 
is  a  polygamist,  who  sins?  that  is,  who  is  obliged  ov  this  precept P 
Is  the  bishop  that  ordains  him,  or  the  prince  or  people  that  chooses 
him,  or  the  ecclesiastic  himself  that  is  so  chosen?  The  answer  to 
this  enquiry  is  by  considering  the  nature  of  such  a  law,  which  the 
Italians  call  il  mandaio  volante,  a  'flying*  or  ambulatory  'command- 
ment,' in  which  the  duty  is  divided,  and  several  persons  have  several 
parts  of  the  precept  incumbent  on  them.  He  that  chooses  and  he 
that  ordains  him  are  bound  for  their  share,  to  take  care  that  he  be 
canonically  capable ;  but  he  that  is  so  chosen  is  not  bound  to  any 
thing  but  what  is  in  his  power,  that  is,  he  is  not  obliged  to  put  away 
her  whom  he  hath  legally  married,  and  her  whom  witiiout  sin  he  can 
lawfully  retain :  but  because  that  which  is  without  sin  is  not  always 
without  reproach  and  obloquy,  and  that  which  may  be  innocent  may 
sometimes  not  be  laudable,  and  of  a  clergyman  more  may  be  required 
than  of  another  that  is  not  so ;  they  who  call  him  to  the  office  are  to 
take  care  of  that,  and  he  which  is  called  is  not  chained  with  that. 
But  then  though  he  be  not  burdened  with  that  which  is  innocent 
and  at  present  out  of  his  power,  and  such  a  person  may  be  innocently 
chosen,  when  they  who  choose  him  are  not  innocent;  yet  when  any 
thing  of  the  will  is  ingredient  on  his  part,  he  must  taJce  care  of  that 
himself.  He  may  be  chosen,  but  he  must  not  ambire,  not  sue  for  it» 
nor  thrust  himself  upon  it;  for  here  begins  his  obligation:  tliere 
can  be  no  duty  but  what  is  voluntary  and  can  be  chosen,  but  when 
a  man  can  choose  he  can  be  obliged.  I  do  not  here  dispute  how  &r 
and  in  what  cases  this  law  does  oblige ;  for  of  that  I  am  to  give  ac- 
count in  the  chapter  of  ecclesiastical  laws :  but  the  present  enquiry 
is,  who  are  the  persons  concerned  in  the  obligation.  It  was  also 
taken  care  that  a  bishop  should  not  be  a  novice :  and  yet  S.  Timothy 
was  chosen  a  bishop  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  he  was 
innocent,  because  it  was  the  act  of  others,  who  came  off  from  tbeir 
obligation  upon  another  account.  But  if  he  had  desired  it,  or  by 
power  or  faction  thrust  himself  upon  the  church  with  that  canonical 

k  [1  Tim.  iiL  2.] 
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insufficiencj,  he  had  preyaricated  the  canon  apostolical:  for  to  so 
much  of  it  he  was  bound ;  but  in  what  he  was  passive  he  was  not 
concerned^  but  others  were. 

§  2.  But  this  is  to  be  limited  in  two  particulars. 

1)  In  what  the  clerk  is  passive  he  is  not  obliged ;  that  is^  in  such 
matters  and  circumstances  as  are  extrinsical  to  his  office^  and  matter 
of  ornament  and  decency.  Thus  if  he  have  been  married  to  an  in* 
famous  woman,  which  he  cannot  now  help;  if  he  be  young,  which 
he  cannot  at  all  help,  but  it  will  help  itself  in  time ;  u  he  have  an 
evil  and  unpleasant  countenance,  if  he  be  deformed;  for  these  things 
and  things  of  like  nature,  the  choosers  and  ordainers  are  concemea ; 
but  the  clerk  may  suffer  himself  to  be  chosen,  the  law  notwithstand- 
ing. But  if  the  canonical  impediment  be  such  as  hinders  him  from 
doing  of  his  future  duty,  there  he  may  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
chosen ;  and  if  he  be,  he  must  refuse  it.  The  reason  of  the  differ- 
ence is  plain ;  because  the  electors  and  ordainers  are  concerned  but 
till  the  election  is  past,  but  the  elected  is  concerned  for  ever  after : 
therefore  although  there  may  be  many  worthinesses  in  the  person  to 
be  chosen  to  outweigh  the  external  insufficiency  and  incapacity,  and 
if  there  be  not  the  electors  are  concerned,  because  it  is  their  office 
and  their  act,  and  they  can  hinder  it,  and  therefore  they  only  are 
charged  there;  yet  for  ever  after  the  elected  is  burdened,  and  if  he 
cannot  do  this  duty  he  is  a  sinner  all  the  way;  he  is  a  wolf  to  the 
revenue  and  a  butcher  to  the  flock. 

§  8.  2)  Though  in  matters  of  decencv  and  oniament  the  person 
to  be  chosen  is  not  so  obliged  but  that  be  may  suffer  himself  to  be 
chosen  if  he  be  otherwise  capable,  because  those  things  which  are 
not  in  his  power  are  not  in  his  duty,  yet  even  for  these  things  he 
also  is  obhffed  afterwards;  and  he  is  bound  not  to  do  that  after- 
wards, which  if  it  was  done  before,  others  were  obliged  not  to  choose 
him.  If  a  person  was  divorced  before  and  married  again,  he  may 
accept  of  a  bishopric :  but  if  he  do  so  afterwards  he  is  guilty  of  the 
breach  of  the  commandment :  for  he  must  not  go  back  to  that  door 
where  he  might  not  enter,  but  then  he  is  wholly  obliged;  he  alone, 
because  then  it  is  his  own  act,  and  he  alone  can  hinder  it*  I  say  he 
must  not  go  back. 

§  4.  But  if  he  be  thrust  back  to  that  door  where  if  he  had  stood 
at  first  he  ought  not  to  have  been  let  in,  he  is  no  more  obliged  at 
last  than  at  first :  he  that  does  not  govern  his  house  well,  and  hath 
not  his  children  in  subjection,  may  not  (by  the  apostle's  rule)  be 
chosen;  but  when  he  is  a  bishop,  and  falls  into  the  calamity  of 
having  evil  and  rebellions  children,  this  is  no  impediment  to  his 
office  directly,  and  does  not  so  much  as  indirectly  pass  upon  him 
any  irregularity. 

§  5.  But  then  as  to  the  rule  itself  this  instance  is  fit  to  explicate 
it.  For  parents  are  tied  to  rule  their  children,  masters  to  govern 
their  servants;   but  children  are  always  obliged  to  be  governable, 

y  y  2 
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and  servants  most  be  obedient.  For  in  relative  duties  every  man 
most  bear  his  own  burden,  and  observe  his  own  share  of  the  com- 
mandment 


ETJLB  XTX. 

CUSTOM  IS  NO  SUFFICIENT  INTaRPBETER  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  JESUS  CBBIST. 

§  1.  Troth  and  the  divine  commandments  need  no  prescription, 
but  have  an  intrinsic  warrant  and  a  perpetual  abode ;  but  that  which 
is  warranted  by  custom  hath  but  an  accidental  obligation,  and  is  of 
human  authority.  The  laws  of  Christ  are  or  ought  to  be^  the  parents 
of  custom ;  but  custom  cannot  introduce  a  divine  law  or  obligation : 
our  customs  ought  to  be  according  to  Christ's  commandment ;  but 
from  our  customs  we  cannot  conclude  or  infer  that  this  is  the 
win  or  commandment  of  Christ.  This  rule  is  TertuUian's' :  Feriiaii 
nemo  prascribere  potest,  non  epatium  temparum,  non  pairoeinia  per- 
sonarum,  non  primlegium  regionum.  .  .  Ex  hU  enimfere  eonsuetudo 
initium  ah  aliqua  iffnorantia  vel  eimpUeitate  sortita,  in  uenmper  euc- 
cessionem  eorroborata;  et  ita  adversue  veritatem  mndicatur.  8ed 
Dominus  noster  Christue  veritatem  ee,  non  consuetudinem,  eogno^ 
minavit.  .  .  Quodcunque  advereue  veritatem  eapit,  hoe  erit  Aareeie, 
etiam  vetue  eonsuetudo:  'no  man  can  prescribe  to  truth/  that  is,  to 
any  proposition  or  commandment  evangelical;  'for  customs  most 
commonly  begin  from  ignorance  or  weakness,  and  in  time  get 
strength  by  use,  till  it  prevail  against  right:  but  our  Lord  Christ 
does  not  call  Himself  custom,  but  truth.  Whatsoever  is  against 
truth,  though  it  be  an  old  custom,  is  heresy,  notwithstanding  its 
long  continuance.' 

§  2.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  not  to  bar  custom  from  beins  of 
use  in  the  exposition  of  the  sense  of  a  law  or  doctrine.  For  when 
it  is  certain  that  Christ  gave  the  law,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  sense 
was  intended  to  the  law,  custom  is  very  useful  in  the  interpretation, 
that  is,  the  customs  of  the  first  and  best  ages  of  the  church :  and 
then  the  longer  the  custom  did  descend,  still  we  have  the  more  con- 
fidence, because  we  have  all  the  wise  and  good  men  of  so  many  ages 
concurring  in  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  law.  Thus 
the  apostle  gave  the  church  a  canon,  /that  we  should  in  all  things 
give  thanks  x  the  custom  of  the  ancient  church  did  in  pursuance  of 
this  rule  s^  a  short  prayer,  and  give  thanks  at  the  lighting  up  of 
candles.    The  history  of  it  I  have  from  S.  Basil™ :  Visum  estpa^i* 

are  wrought  to  be*  A.]  "  Cap.  xxix.  de  Spir.  S.  [tom.  iiL  p. 

•e  virgin,  veland.  [cap.  i.  p.  172.]         62  B.] 
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iui  noitria  ienefiaium  ve^periini  luminis  nan  Mentio  suscipere,  sed 
4tatim  fU  ofiparuit  patios  agere.  They  said  grace  for  their  light  as 
well  as  for  their  meat.  This  custom  was  good^  for  it  was  but  the 
particular  instance  of  a  general  duly. 

§  8.  But  then  custom  is  to  be  allowed  but  as  one  topic,  not  as 
all :  it  is  the  best  argument  when  we  have  no  better;  but  it  is  the 
most  unartificial  of  all  arguments,  and  a  competent  reason  to  the 
contrary  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  a  great  and  long  prescribing 
custom.  Both  these  propositions  are  seversaly  affirmed  by  the  fi&thers 
of  the  church.  The  first  by  S.  Austiu  in  tiis  epistle  to  Casulanus", 
In  hia  rebut  de  quibus  niAU  certi  staiuU  scriptura  divina,  moapopiUi 
Dei  vel  inetUuta  majorumpro  lege  tenenda  sunt:  et  eicut  pruevaficO' 
iorei  legum  divinarum,  ita  eaniemptores  eansuetudmum  eccleriaeticO' 
rum  eoercendi  eunt.  The  holy  catholic  church  is  certainly  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  Gh>d,  and  therefore  where  the  question  is  concerning  an? 
thing  that  is  not  dear  in  scripture,  the  customs  of  the  catholic  church 
are  not  to  be  despised ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  (where  the  contrary 
is  not  proved)  that  she  piously  endeavours,  and  therefore  is  graciously 
assistea  in  the  understanding  of  the  will  and  commandments  of  her 
Lord :  and  in  this  sense  custom  is  the  best  interpreter,  because 
there  is  no  better,  and  no  clearer  light  shining  from  any  angle<>. 

§  4.  Custom  can  thus  in  cases  of  destitution  of  other  topics  de- 
clare the  meaning  of  a  law ;  but  custom  of  itself  cannot  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  will  of  Christ,  or  a  sufficient  warrant  of  a  law,  or  imme- 
diately bind  the  conscience  as  if  it  were  a  signification  of  the  divine 
pleasure :  much  less  ought  it  to  be  opposed  to  any  words  of  scripture 
or  right  reason,  and  proper  arguments  derived  from  thence.  And 
that  is  the  other  thing  which  I  also  said  is  taught  us  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  So  S.  Cyprian^  Fruatra  quidam  qui  ratiane  vineun- 
tur  eofuuetudinem  nobis  opponunt,  quasi  consuetude  major  sU  veritale, 
aut  non  id  sit  in  spirituaKbus  sequendum  quod  in  melius  fuerit  a 
8.  Spiritu  revelatum  ;  *  in  vain  is  custom  opposed  to  reason,  as  if 
it  were  greater  than  truth :  not  custom,  but  that  which  is  best,  is  to 
be  followed  by  spiritual  persons,  if  any  thing  better  than  custom  be 
revealed  bv  the  Spirit  of  God/ 

§  5.  Ail  good  customs  are  good  warranties  and  encouragements^ 
but  whether  they  be  good  or  no  is  to  be  examined  and  prov^  by  the 
rule  and  b^  the  commandment :  and  therefore  the  custom  itself  is 
but  an  ill  indication  of  the  commandment  \  bom  whence  itself  is 
marked  for  good,  or  else  is  to  be  rejected  as  reprobate  and  good  for 
nothing.  Qmsuetudo  auctoritati  cedat ;  pravum  usum  lex  et  ratio 
vineat :  cum  vera  nee  sacris  canonibus  nee  humanis  legibus  eonsuetudo 
obviare  monstratur,  inconcussa  servanda  est,  said  Isidore^  'Let  ous- . 

■  [So  quoted  by  Oratian,  decret  part.         «  ['  angeV  B,  C  IX] 
1.  dist  XL  cap.  7.  coL  41,  but  the  latter         »  Ad  Jubaian.  [epitt.  Ixxiii.  p.  20:(  ] 
clause  ii  not  in  the  text  of  the  author,         «  In  synonymU,  lib.  il  [vid.  §  SO. 

epist  XXX vL  cap.  L  torn.  ii.  col.  68  £.]  torn.  vi.  p.  517.] 
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torn  yield  to  anihoritj,  to  law  and  to  reason;  but  when  it  agrees 
with  the  kw8  of  Ood  and  of  man,  let  it  be  kept  inviolate/ 

§  6.  When  caatom  is  consonant  to  some  other  instroment  of  pro- 

lanaloffT 


bation,  when  it  is  apparently  pious  and  reasonable,  and  of  the  analogy 
of  faith,  it  is  an  exodlent  corroborative  and  defensattve  of  truth,  and 
warrant  to  the  conscience ;  but  when  it  stands  alone,  or  hath  an  ill 
aspect  upon  other  more  reasonable  and  effective  ways  of  persuasion, 
it  is  very  suspicious  and  very  dangerous,  and  is  commonly  a  yeiy  ill 
sign  of  an  ill  cause,  or  of  corrupted  manners.  Cedrenus'  tells  that 
'  the  patriarch  Abraham  was  wont  to  say  that  there  is  great  difference 
between  truth  and  custom ;  that  being  veiy  hard  to  be  found,  thisi, 
whedier  good  or  bad,  being  obvious  to  every  eye:  and  which  is 
worse,  by  following  custom  a  man  gets  no  comfort  if  it  be  in  the 
right,  and  no  great  shame  if  it  be  in  the  wrong,  because  he  relies 
not  upon  his  own  reason,  but  the  judgment  of  old  men  that  lived 
long  ago,  who  whether  they  judged  wisely  or  foolishly  must  appear 
by  some  other  way :  but  this  he  will  find,  that  it  will  be  very  hara  to 
leave  it,  though  it  be  never  so  foolish  and  ridiculous/ 

§  7.  Of  what  obligation  in  matters  of  practice,  and  of  what  per- 
suasion in  the  enquiries  of  truth  ecclesiastical  customs  are  to  be 
esteemed,  I  shall  afterwards  discourse  when  I  treat  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  :  but  that  which  I  would  persuade  for  the  present  is,  that  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  world  are  but  an  ill  commentuy  on  the 
commandments  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

§  8.  1)  Because  evil  is  crept  into  most  of  the  manners  of  men ; 
and  then  a  custom  is  most  m^ely  to  transmit  her  authority  to  tiiat 
which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Inter  eausas  malorum  naairvruM  esi, 
quod  vivimu9  ad  exempla  ;  nee  ralione  componimur,  ied  eonsuetrndine 
abdueimur.  Quod  ei  pauei  faeeretU,  nolumua  imiiari;  quumplurea 
facere  caperunt,  quasi  honeeiiue  eit  quia  frequentiue,  eequimur,  ei 
recti  apud  nos  locum  tenet  error,  Mpublieuefactue  est,  so  Seneca* 
complained :  '  it  is  one  great  cause  of  our  mischiefs,  that  we  are  not 
led  by  truth,  but  led  away  by  custom ;  as  if  a  thing  were  the  honester 
because  it  is  frequent ;  and  error  b^mes  truth  when  it  is  common 
and  public/  Excellent  therefore  was  that  saying  of  pope  Nicdas  the 
firsts  Parvus  numerus  non  obest  ubi  pietas  abundat :  magnus  nan 
prodest  ubi  impietas  regnat;  'if  right  and  religion  be  on  our  side, 
the  smallness  of  our  company  is  nothing,  but  a  multitude  cannot 
justify  impiety.' 

§  9.  2)  Custom  in  moral  practices  becomes  law  to  men  by  pressing 
upon  their  modesty,  and  by  outfacing  truth  and  piety;  so  that  unless 
the  custom  have  warranty  bom  the  law,  it  hath  the  same  effect  against 
a  law  as  for  it;  and  therefore  in  such  cases  is  at  no  hand  to  be 
trusted,  but  at  every  hand  to  be  suspected,  lest  it  make  it  necessary 

'  Hist  compend.  fere  in  initio,  [torn.      p.  614.] 
i  p.  31  A.  ed.  fol.  Par.  1647.]  *  [Vid.  epiit  tul  ad  MicbaeL  inon. 

*  EpisL  Iviii.    [lege  cxxUi.  torn,  ii      concilL  Hax^uin.,  torn.  t.  coL  159.  fin.^ 
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that  men  become  vidous.  The  customs  of  the  Oerman  and  ne^h- 
bour  nations  so  expound  the  laws  of  Christ  concerning  temperance, 
that  if  by  their  measures  it  be  defined,  it  looks  so  like  intemperance, 
as  milk  to  milk ;  and  the  common  customs  of  the  world  expound  all 
the  laws  of  the  blessed  Jesus  so  as  to  be  truly  obligatory  at  no  time 
but  in  the  danger,  or  in  the  article  of  death :  but  certainly  it  is  but 
an  ill  gloss  that  evacuates  all  the  holy  purposes  of  the  command- 
ment ;  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  we  shall  see  numberless 
numbers  of  the  damned  hurried  to  their  sad  sufferings,  it  will  be  but 
an  ill  apology  to  say,  I  did  as  all  the  world  almost  besides  me,  by 
whose  customs  I  understood  the  laws  of  the  gospel  to  a  sense  of  ease 
and  gentleness,  and  not  by  the  severity  of  a  few  morose  preachers. 
Foggius^  tells  of  a  Neapolitan  shepherd,  that  against  Easter  going  to 
confession,  he  told  his  confessor  with  a  tender  conscience  and  great 
sorrow  of  heart  that  he  had  broken  the  holy  fast  of  Lent,  by  chance 
indeed,  but  yet  with  some  little  pleasure ;  for  when  he  was  pressins 
of  a  new  cheese,  some  of  the  whey  start^  from  the  vessel  and  leaped 
into  his  mouth,  and  so  went  into  his  stomach.  The  priest  smiling  a 
little  at  the  fantastic  conscience  of  the  man,  asked  him  if  he  was 
guilty  of  nothing  else.  The  shepherd  saying,  he  knew  of  nothing 
else  that  did  or  ought  to  trouble  him,  ms  confessor  knowing  the 
customs  of  those  people  upon  the  mountains  of  Naples,  asked  him  if 
he  had  never  robbed  or  killed  any  strangers  passengers.  'O  yes,'  re- 
plied the  shepherd,  'I  have  often  been  at  that  employment;  out  that 
we  do  every  day,  and  always  did  so,  and  I  hope  tnat  is  no  sin :'  but 
the  cheese,  the  forbidden  cheese  stuck  in  his  stomach,  because  every 
one  did  abominate  such  meat  upon  fasting-days ;  only  the  custom  of 
killing  and  stealing  had  hardened  his  heart  and  forehead  till  it  was 
not  perceived. 

I  dedit  hanc  contagio  labem, 
£t  dabit  in  plurea :  ucnt  grez  totna  in  agrit 
Uniut  Bcabie  cadit,  et  porrigine  porci, 
Vvaqne  conspecta  llTorem  dncit  ab  uva*. 

§  10.  Evil  manners  begin  from  one  evil  man,  or  from  one  weak 
or  vicious  principle,  and  pass  on  to  custom,  and  then  to  be  virtuous 
is  singularity,  and  it  is  full  of  envy ;  and  concerning  the  customs  of 
the  worid  it  is  ten  to  one  if  there  be  not  some  foulness  in  them.  The 
advice  therefore  of  S.  Cyprian^  is  a  good  compendium  of  this  enquiry. 
Qmsuetndo  qua  qpud  quosdam  obrepseral,  impedire  non  debet  quo 
minus  Veritas  pr(jBvaleat  et  vineat ;  nam  eonsuettido  sine  veritate 
vetustas  erroris  est :  propter  quod  relieto  errore  sequamur  veritatem  ; 
scientes  quod  .  .  Veritas  vincit^  .  .  Veritas  valet  et  tnvalescit  in  ater^ 
num,  et  vivit  et  obtinet  in  sacula  S€eculorum :  *  custom  ought  not  to 
prevail  against  any  truth ;  but  truth  which  is  eternal  will  live  and 

•  [Facet,  p.  439.  op.  fol.  Baa.  153S.]  >  Juven.  tat.  iL  [7S.] 

•  [•  started'  C,  D.]  '  Ad  Pompei.  [epitt  ixxiv.  p.  215.] 
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prevail  for  ever  and  ever.    Gastom  without  tmih  is  bat  a  pieacrip- 
tion  of  falsehood  and  irr^^nlaritj/ 

Question. 

&  11.  Upon  occasion  of  this  argament  it  is  seasonable,  and  of  it- 
seli  a  very  useful  enquiry,  whether  the  customs  of  Jews  and  geniiles, 
or  indefinitely  of  many  nations,  be  a  just  presumption  that  the  thing 
so  practised  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  is  any  ways  to  be 
supposed  to  be  consonant  to  the  will  of  Cbd. 

Answer. 

§  12.  To  this  some  of  eminence  in  the  church  of  Borne  answer 
affirmatively ;  and  are  so  far  from  blushing  tluit  many  of  their  rites 
are  derived  from  the  customs  of  heathens,  that  they  own  it  as  a  thing 
reasonable,  and  prudent^  and  pious,  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Gregory  sumamed  Thaumaturgus,  who  (as  S.  Greffory 
Nyssen'  reports)  that  he  might  allure  the  common  people  to  theloye 
of  Christianity,  gave  way  that  those  dances  and  solemn  sports  which 
they  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  their  idols  should  be  still  retained, 
but  diverted  to  the  .honour  of  the  saints  departed;  and  Baronius* 
supposes  it  to  be  no  other  than  as  the  Israelites  taking  of  the  silver 
and  brass  from  the  Egyptians,  and  employing  it  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.  And  in  particular,  the  custom  of  burning  candles  to  the 
honour  of  the  virgin  Marv  he  imputes  to  the  same  principle,  and 
owns  it  to  be  of  heathenisn  extraction.  The  same  also  is  in  divers 
other  instances  avowed  by  Polydore  Vergil *»;  by  Fauchet*  in  his 
books  of  the  antiquities  of  Fnmce ;  by  Du  Ghoul^,  Blondus*  and 
Bellarmine',  who  brings  this  as  an  argument  for  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  because  the  Jews,  the  Turks,  and  the  heathens  did  be- 
lieve something  of  it;  it  being  tery  likely,  that  what  almost  all 
nations  consent  in,  derives  from  the  natural  light  of  reason  which 
is  common  to  all  men  :  and  upon  this  very  thing  cardinal  Perron* 
boasts  in  the  behalf  of  the  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  that  not 
only  the  Greeks,  and  many  other  christian  churches,  but  even  all 
reUgions,  the  Persians  and  the  Turks  use  it. 

This  pretence  therefore  is  fit  to  be  considered. 

1)  Therefore  I  answer,  that  it  is  true  that  the  primitive  church 
did  sometimes  retain  some  ceremonies  which  the  heathens  used ;  but 
they  were  such  ceremonies  which  had  no  relation  to  doctrine,  but 


■  Orat  de  Tita  S.  Oregor.   Thaum.      cap.  17.  [H 

*  Lib.  de 

, ^ ..      -ne.  [p.  81Z  ed.  4ta  Wesel.  1672.1 

p.  840.]  et  A.D.  ltiii.  §  77.  [p.  551.1  et         •  In  lib.  L  et  IL  de  Roma  triampbante. 


[torn.  ill.  p.  574.]  '  Lib.  de  religione  Romanoroin,  in 

AnnaL   A.  D.  zliv.  §  S8.  [torn.  i.      fine.  [p.  81Z  ed.  4ta  Wesel.  1672.1 


in  MartTTol.  Feb.  2.  [p.  104,  5.  ed.  4to.  [pasaim.] 

Co].  Agr.  1610.]  t  Lib.  i.  de  porgatorio,  cap.  11.  §  *TeT- 

^  De  inventor,  rerum,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  2.  tia  ratio.'  [torn.  ii.  coL  749  A.] 

[p.  804.  ed.  12mo.  Amst  1671.]  '  Adv.  regem  Jacobum»  [*RepIique' 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  19.  [foL  59.  b.  ed.  4to.  &c  livr.  tL]  in  prima  instantia,  cap.  1 . 

1610.]  et  lib.  V.  d?  origin,  dignit.  G..!!,,  [p.  1075.— fol.  Par.  1620.] 
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might  be  made  apt  for  order  and  decent  ministries  external.  Such 
were  the  garments  of  the  priests^  lights,  girdles,  fasts,  vigils,  proces- 
sions, postures,  festivab  and  the  like ;  and  they  did  it  for  good  rea- 
son and  with  good  effect,  that  the  people  who  were  most  of  aU  amused 
with  exterior  usages,  finding  many  of  their  own  customs  adopted  into 
Christianity,  might  with  less  prejudice  attend  to  the  doctrines  of  that 

¥2rsuasion  which  so  readily  complied  in  their  common  ceremonies, 
his  did  well  enough  at  nrst,  and  was  a  prudent  imitation  of  the 
practice  of  our  great  Master,  who  that  the  Jews  might  the  easier  pass 
under  His  discipline  and  institution,  made  the  passage  as  short,  and 
the  difference  as  little  as  could  be ;  for  since  He  would  retain  but 
two  external  ministries  in  His  whole  institution.  He  took  those  rites 
to  which  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed ;  only  He  made  their  baptisms 
sacramental  and  effective  of  great  purposes,  and  some  of  the  paschal 
rites  He  consecrated  into  highest  mystery ;  retainbg  apparent  foot- 
steps, or  rather  bodies  of  their  government  and  discipline  ecclesiasti- 
cal. And  this  proceeding  we  find  owned  and  justified  by  S.  Austin 
against  Paustus  the  Manichee,  and  S.  Hierome  against  YigUantius, 
and  Ephraim  Syrus  of  old ;  and  of  later  times  by  Alcuinus^  Amala- 
rius^  and  by  Qratian'^ ;  and  who  please  to  see  it  more  largely  pleaded 
for  may  read  Mutius  Pansa  his  Osculum  Christiana  ei  ethnicaphilo- 
topAia,Bxii  Nicolaus  Mont-Georgius  De  Mosaicojure  enucleando:  and 
that  it  may  be  reasonable  from  the  services  of  such  men  from  whom 
we  justly  abhor  to  borrow  some  usages,  is  excellently  discoursed  of 
by  Mr.  Hooker  in  his  fourth  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ^ 

§  14.  But  however  this  might  fit  the  necessities  and  circumstances 
of  the  infant  ages  of  the  church,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  done 
easily,  but  ever  with  very  great  caution.  For  though  it  served  a 
present  turn,  yet  it  made  christian  religion  less  simple  and  less  pure ; 
but  by  becoming  a  miscellany  it  became  worse  and  worse.  It  was  or 
might  be  at  the  first  a  complying  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  a 
pursuance  of  S.  Paul's  advice  so  to  do;  but  when  these  weak  persons 
are  sui&ciently  instructed  in  the  religion,  and  that  to  dissent  is  not 
infirmity,  but  peevishness  and  pride,  or  wilfulness,  all  compliance 
and  condescension  is  no  longer  charity,  but  gives  confidence  to  their 
error.  Eor  when  the  reasonable  discourses  of  the  religion  will  not 
satisfy  the  supposed  weak  brother,  he  that  complies  with  him  con- 
fesses his  better  way ;  and  when  learned  men  follow  the  ignorant  to 
superstition,  they  will  no  longer  call*  it  compliance  and  condescen- 
sion, but  duty,  and  necessity,  and  approbation.  A  good  man  will 
go  a  little  out  of  his  road  to  reduce  uie  wandering  traveller;  but  if 

^  De  divinii  offic.  [Formerly  attri-  ^  De  consecrat  [decret  part  ill  diit 

buted  to  Alcuin,  but  classed  as  siippo-  i  cap.  2.  col.  2049.] 

sititioos  in  the  later  editions  of  his  works.  ^  [See  a  learned  and  interesting  tract 

See  MabiUon,  annal.  ord.  S.  Bened.,  lib.  on  wis  subject,   attributed   to   Bishop 

xxvii.  §  81.  torn.  iL  p.  368.]  Andrewes,  and  published  with  his  '  Pat- 

»  De  offic.  eccles.   [lib.  iii.  cap.  48.  tern  of  catechisttcal  doctrine/ 8to.  Ozon. 

max.  bibl.  ret.  patr.,  torn.  xiv.  p.  1001  A.]  1 846  i  which  Taylor  appears  to  hare  seen.  ] 
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he  will  not  retarn,  it  will  be  an  unreasonable  compliance  to  go  along 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  wandering.  And  where  there  is  any  such 
danger  (as  in  most  cases  it  is)  we  have  the  example  of  God  himself 
and  His  commandment  expressly  given  to  the  chilaren  of  Israel,  that 
they  should  abstain  from  all  communion  with  the  gentiles  thdr 
neighboars  even  in  things  indifferent;  and  that  they  should  destroy 
the  very  monuments  and  rituals,  and  the  very  materials  of  their  re- 
ligion, lest  by  such  a  little  compliance  they  be  too  liar  tempted**. 
And  thus  also  they  did  sometime  in  the  primitive  church ;  for  Ter- 
tullian^^,  because  the  gentiles  used  in  the  services  of  their  idols  to  sit 
down  immediately  after  they  had  prayed,  would  not  hav€  the  Chris- 
tians do  so,  though  the  ceremony  of  itself  was  wholly  indifferent. 
And  when  many  christian  churches  had  taken  some  gentile  cere* 
monies  into  their  Christmas  solemnitr,  being  occasioned  by  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ  falling  on  the  calends  of  January,  or  new-year's 
day,  they  were  not  only  forbidden  in  the  council  of  Auxerre^  but 
the  church  did  particularly  appoint  private  litanies,  processions,  and 
austerities,  to  be  used  for  three  days  within  the  twelve  of  Christmas, 
ad  calcandam  gentUium  cansuetudmem,  'to  destroy  and  countermine 
the  superstitious  customs  of  the  heathen,^  which  by  the  compliance 
and  fondness  of  some  Christians  had  dishonoured  the  excellency  and 
innocency  of  the  Christmas  festivity ;  as  we  find  noted  by  the  fathers 
of  the  synod  of  Turi'.  Sometimes  there  had  been  reason  to  retain 
these  things :  but  when  in  the  days  of  persecution  some  weak-hearted 
Christians  did  shelter  themselves  under  the  cover  of  such  spibolical 
ceremonies,  and  escaped  the  confession  of  Christianity  by  doing  some 
things  of  like  custom,  or  when  the  folly  and  levity  of  Christians  ^  by 
these  instruments  passed  on  to  vanity  or  superstition,  then  the  church 
with  care  did  forbid  the  retaining  of  heathenish  customs,  which  had 
been  innocent  but  for  such  accidents.  In  these  things  the  church 
may  use  her  liberty,  so  that '  all  things  be  done  to  edificataon^'     - 

§  15.  2)  But  if  the  customs  and  rites  be  such  as  are  founded  upon 
any  point  of  doctrine,  whatsoever  it  be  that  derives  from  pagan  cus- 
toms must  also  be  imputed  to  their  doctrines;  and  then  to  follow 
their  customs  will  be  also  to  mingle  the  religions,  to  blend  light  and 
darkness,  and  to  join  Christ  wiui  Selial.  It  had  been  a  material 
objection  which  Faustus  the  Manichee  made  against  the  catholics, 
that  they  did  remove  the  worship  from  idols,  and  give  it  to  saints 
and  martyrs.  S.  Austin,  who  was  to  answer  the  objection,  could  not 
justify,  but  did  deny  the  fact,  as  to  that  instance  and  some  few  others ; 
for  the  custom  of  the  nations  in  such  cases  was  no  argument,  but  an 
objection.  From  these  premises  it  will  appear  to  be  but  a  weak  pre- 
tence to  say,  that  if  many  nations  and  religions  agree  in  such  a  cere- 

■■  [Dent  Tii.  5 ;  xii.  2,  S.]  '  Condi.  Turon.  ii.  can.  17.  [torn.  iii. 

■  De  orat.,  cap.  xii.  [p.  1S4  B.]  col  360.] 

•  Concil.  Antisiodor.,  c  1.  [torn.  iii.  «  [•  Christianity*  B,  C,  D.] 

col.  41*.]  '  [1  Cor.  xiv.  26.] 
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mony,  or  such  an  opinion,  it  will  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  light 
of  nature.  For  there  are  not  many  propositions  in  all  which  nature 
can  teach;  and  we  should  know  but  a  very  few  things  if  we  did  not 
go  to  school  to  God,  to  tutors,  to  experience,  and  to  necessity.  This 
pretence  would  not  only  establish  purgatory,  but  the  worship  of 
miages,  and  the  multitude  of  gpds,  and  idololatrical  services,  and 
Ytry  many  superstitions,  and  trimng  observances,  and  confidences  in 
dreams,  and  the  sacrifice  of  beasts,  and  many  things  more  than  can 
well  become  or  combine  with  Christianity.  When  not  only  some  na« 
tions  but  all  agree  in  a  proposition,  it  is  a  good  corroborative,  a  good 
second  to  our  persuasions,  but  not  a  principal ;  it  gives  advantage 
but  not  establishment,  ornament  but  not  foundation  to  a  truth :  which 
thing  if  it  had  been  better  observed  by  the  Christians  who  from  the 
schools  of  Flato,  Ghrysippus,  Aristotle,  and  Epicurus,  came  into  the 
schools  of  Christ,  or  from  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  into  the 
services  of  the  church,  Christianity  had  been  more  pure  and  unmingled 
than  at  this  day  we  find  it.  The  ceremony  of  sprinkling  holy  water 
was  a  heathenish  rite,  used  in  the  sanctifications  and  lustrations  of 
the  capitol,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  relates :  but  because  this  is 
not  a  ceremony  of  order  or  circumstance,  but  pretends  to  some  real 
effect,  and  derives  not  from  Christ  or  His  apostles,  but  from  the  gen- 
tiles,  and  relies  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  such  ceremonies,  it 
is  not  justifiable.  Burning  candles  by  dead  bodies  was  innocent  and 
useful  to  them  that  attended  in  the  vigils  before  interment ;  but  when 
they  took  this  from  the  custom  of  the  heathens,  who  thought  those 
lights  useful  to  the  departed  souls,  they  gave  a  demonstration  by  the 
event  of  things  that  they  did  not  do  well :  for  the  Christians  also 
derived  superstitious  opinion  along  with  the  ceremony,  and  began  to 
think  that  those  lights  did  entertain  the  souls  in  those  cemeteries; 
and  this  produced  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Eliberis",  that  wax 
candles  should  not  be  burnt  in  the  day  time,  'lest  the  spirits  of  the 
dead^  be  disturbed/  Now  when  any  false  principle  is  in  the  entry  of 
the  ceremony,  or  attends  upon  it,  or  any  superstition  be  in  the  pro« 
gress  or  in  the  end  of  it>  anv  scandal,  or  any  danger,  such  customs 
are  not  at  all  to  be  followed,  such  rituals  are  not  to  be  imitated  or 
transcribed;  that  is,  no  custom  is  a  warranty  for  any  evU. 


EULE  XX. 

THE  MEASUBE  OF  PERTECTIOir  AITD  OBEDIENCE  EXPECTED  OF  CHBJSTIANB  IS 
GBEATE&  TEAK  THAT  OF  THB  JEWS,  BVEN  IN  MORAL  DUTIES  COMMON  TO 
THEM  AND  US. 

§  1.  It  matters  not  whether  Christ's  law  have  in  it  more  precepts 
than  were  in  the  law  of  Moses :  our  work  is  set  before  us,  and  we 

■  Can.  34.  [torn.  L  col.  254]  flenry  and  othen  |    bat  lae   Binina, 

*  ['aanctoram/  i.e.  the  worthippera,      ad  loc] 
■ay  Gaiciaa  Loaiaa,  and  (after   him) 
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nre  not  concerned  how  much  they  had  to  do;  and  in  most  of  the 
instances  which  are,  or  are  said  to  be  new  commandments,  it  may 
also  be  said  of  them  as  it  was  by  the  apostle  concerning  charity, 
'this  is  a  new  commandment^'  ana  'this  is  an  old  commandment/ 
there  being,  at  least  in  most  instances,  an  obUgation  upon  them  to  dio 
what  was  of  itself  good  and  perfective  of  human  nature,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  the  eternal  law  of  God,  a  conformity  to  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. This  is  true  aa  to  the  material  part:  but  then  because  that  whidi 
was  an  'old  commandment*  is  also  made/ a  new  commandment^'  and 
'  established  upon  better  promises/  and  endeared  by  new  instances  of 
an  infinite  love;  and  we  ourselves  are  enabled  hj  many  more  ex- 
cellent graces,  and  the  promise  of  the  holy  Spirit  is  made  to  all  that 
ask  Him ;  it  is  infinitely  reasonable  to  tlunk  that  because  this  new 
commandment  superadds  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  it  must  in- 
troduce something  new  at  least  in  the  maimer  or  measure  of  our 
obedience. 

§  2.  They  and  we  are  both  of  us  to  pray ;  but  we  are  commanded 
to  pray  fervently,  frequently,  continually.  They  were  to  be  charit- 
ablcy  and  so  are  we :  but  they  were  tied  to  be  so  to  their  friends  and 
to  their  neighbours,  but  we  to  our  enemies ;  and  though  in  some 
instances  they  were  tied  to  be  so,  yet  we  are  bound  in*  more ;  more 
men  are  our  neighbours,  and  more  are  our  brethren,  and  more  is  our 
duty.  They  were  to  do  them  no  hurt,  but  we  must  do  them  good. 
They  were  to  forgive  upon  submission  and  repentance ;  but  we  most 
invite  them  to  repentance,  and  we  roust  offer  pardon.  They  were  to 
give  bread  to  their  needy  brother,  but  we  are  in  some  cases  to  give 
him  our  Uvea.  They  were  to  love  God  '  with  all  their  souls,  and 
with  all  their  strength/  and  though  we  cannot  do  more  than  thiis,  yet 
we  can  do  more  than  the^  did ;  for  our  strengths  are  more,  our  un- 
derstandings are  better  instructed,  our  shield  is  stronger,  and  our 
breast-plate  broader,  and  our  armour  of  righteousness  is  of  more 
proof  than  theirs  was.  Dares  and  Entellus*  did  both  contend  with 
all  their  strength ;  but  because  EnteUus  had  much  more  than  the 
other,  he  was  the  better  champion. 

§  3.  1)  This  rule  does  principally  concern  christian  churches  and 
communities  of  men ;  that  their  laws  be  more  holv,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  subjects  be  more  tolerable,  that  wars  be  not  so  easily 
commenced,  that  they  be  with  more  gentleness  acted,  that  the  laws 
of  Christ  be  enforced,  that  malefactors  be  not  permitted,  that  vice  be 
more  discouraged,  that  nothing  dishonourable  to  religion  be  per- 
mitted, that  the  lungdom  of  Christ  in  all  capacities  be  advanced,  that 
Uis  ministers  be  honoured  and  maintainea  according  to  the  excel- 
lency of  the  present  ministry  and  the  relation  to  Christ's  priesthood, 
that  the  public  and  honorary  monumente  of  it  be  preserved,  and 
virtue  properly  encouraged,  and  great  public  care  taken  for  the  ad- 
vantageous ministry  of  souls,  which  are  the  proper  purchase  of  our 

t  [Virg.  JEtL  lib.  T.  86S— 460.} 
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Bedeemer^  that  in  all  things  Christ  may  be  hononred  by  us  more 
than  Moses  was  by  them^  and  that  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ  be 
more  glorified  than  He  was  in  the  levitical  government. 

§  4.  2)  This  also  concerns  single  persons ;  that  they  certainly 
abstain  from  all  those  imperfections  of  duty  which  were  either  per- 
mitted in  the  law^  or  introduced  by  the  commentaries  of  their  doctors, 
or  inferred  by  the  general  declination  of  their  first  piety,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners.  The  Jews  would  not  take  usury  of  a  needy 
Jew,  out  of  a  needy  stranger  they  would :  but  we  must  consider 
them  with  a  more  equal  eye,  we  must  be  charitable  to  all ;  for  to  a 
Christian  no  man  that  needs  and  asks  him  is  a  stranger.  The  Jews 
had  great  liberty  of  divorces  indulged  to  them,  a  Christian  hath  not 
the  same;  but  in  that  in  which  he  is  permitted,  he  is  not  to  be  too 
forward. 

§  5.  S)  In  matters  of  duty  a  Christian  is  to  expound  his  obligation 
to  the  advantage  of  piety,  to  security  of  obedience,  to  the  ease  of  his 
brother,  and  the  pressing  upon  himself;  that  whatever  be  the  event 
of  liis  temporal  affairs,  he  secure  his  spiritual  interest,  and  secure 
justice  though  to  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  in  all  doubts  determine 
for  duty  rather  than  for  interest :  the  Jews  went  not  beyond  the  let- 
ter of  the  commandment. 

J  I  7.  4)  In  the  interior  acts  of  virtue  a  Christian  is  to  be  more  * 
ous,  forward,  operative  and  busy,  frequent  and  fervent ;  he  must 
converse  with  God  by  a  more  renewed  entercourse,  give  himself  no 
limits,  alwavs  striving  to  go  forward,  designing  to  himself  no  mea- 
sure but  innnite  in  the  imitation  of  the  perfections  of  Ood,  and  the 
excellencies  of  His  most  holy  Son. 

§  7.  5)  In  the  exterior  acts  of  virtue  Christians  must  according  to 
their  nroportion  be  ashamed  to  be  outdone  by  Jews,  not  only  in  what 
thev  did  in  obedience,  but  also  in  what  they  in  good  and  prudent 
zeal  for  the  law  of  Moses  did  expend  or  act.  I  say,  what  tney  did 
act  in  good  and  prudent  zeal  for  their  law.  Thus  they  adorned  their 
temple,  freely  gave  contributions  for  its  support  and  ornament,  loved 
all  of  their  persuasion,  endeavoured  to  get  proselytes ;  and  therefore 
are  in  these  things  not  only  to  be  imitated,  but  to  be  outdone,  be- 
cause all  this  was  a  prudent  and  zealous  prosecution  of  their  duty. 
But  when  in  zeal  they  did  not  only  love  their  own  sect,  but  hate 
and  persecute  and  were  uncivil  to  all  of  another  persuasion,  this  was 
zeal  indeed ;  but  it  was  folly  too  and  a  work  of  the  flesh,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  imitated  by  Christians,  who  are  the  servants  of  the 
Spirit 

§  8.  6)  Where  Christians  are  left  to  their  liberty  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  Jews  were  bound.  Christians  ought  freely  to  do  as  much 
as  they  did  by  constraint  and  by  necessity :  for  then  properly  we  do 
more  than  they,  when  we  voluntarily  choose  what  was  imposed  on 
them ;  it  is  not  more  work,  but  it  is  more  love.  Thus  the  Jews 
were  bound  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Levites,  we  are  commanded  to  main- 
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tain  them  honourably :  bat  because  tithes  is  not  in  the  command* 
ment  to  us,  we  ought  to  supply  the  want  of  a  command  by  the 
abundance  of  love,  and  in  this  there  is  no  abatement  to  be  made  but 
by  what  did  concern  the  nation  in  some  special  relation,  necessity  or 
propriety.  God  was  pleased  to  make  the  more  ample  provision  for 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  they  had  no  inheritance  amongst  their 
brethren;  they  had  no  portion  in  the  division  of  the  land.  Now 
because  the  cnristian  dergv  have  a  capacity  of  lands  and  other  pro- 
visions, there  is  not  all  tne  same  reason  in  the  quantity  of  their 
appartiment  as  was  in  the  assignation  of  the  levitical  portion.  Now 
when  any  such  thing  can  intervene  and  enter  into  consideration,  it 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  proportions  of  increase  which  are  de- 
manded of  the  Christian.  The  Jews  gave  ^reat  contribution  to  the 
temple;  but  it  was  but  one,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  exnected 
that  every  christian  church  in  such  a  multitude  should  be  adorned 
and  rich  like  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

^  9.  7)  Where  Jews  and  Christians  are  equally  left  to  their  liberty, 
it  IS  infinitdv  reasonable  and  agreeable  to  the  excellency  of  the  re- 
ligion  that  Christians  should  exceed  the  Jews.  Thus  we  find  that  at 
the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle  the  Jews  brought  silver  and  gold  and 
other  materials  till  they  had  too  much,  ana  the  people  were  com- 
manded to  cease  and  bnn^  no  more.  Now  when  an  occasion  as  great 
'in  itself  and  more  proportionable  to  the  religion  calls  upon  us  for  an 
offering  and  voluntary  contribution,  if  the  instance  be  in  a  matter  as 
proportionable  to  the  gospel  as  that  was  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  religion  and  the  dignitv  of  the  work  and  the  d^ee  of* 
our  grace  and  love  require  of  us  to  oe  more  ready  and  more  liberal 
in  equal  proportions. 

6  10.  8)  in  those  graces  which  are  proper  to  the  gospel,  that  is, 
such  which  are  the  peculiar  of  Christians,  literally  and  plainly  exacted 
of  us,  and  but  obscurely  insinuated,  or  collaterally  and  by  the  con- 
sequence of  something  else  required  of  them ;  it  cannot  he  but  that 
the  obedience  which  we  owe  should  be  more  ready,  the  actions  more 
frequent,  the  degrees  more  intense ;  because  every  advantage  in  the 
commandment  hath  no  other  end  but  to  be  an  advance  of  our  doty, 
and  what  was  obscurely  commanded  can  be  but  dully  paid ;  while  the 
Christian's  duty  must  be  brisk,  and  potent,  and  voluntary,  and  early, 
and  forward,  and  intense,  in  proportion  to  greater  mercies  received,  to 
a  better  law,  to  a  more  determined  conscience,  to  a  clearer  revelation, 
to  more  terrible  threatenings,  and  to  the  better  promises  of  the  gospel ; 
all  which  are  so  many  conjugations  of  aid,  and  instances  of  a  mighty 
grace ;  and  therefore  Christians  are  to  be  more  humble,  more  patient, 
more  charitable,  more  bountiful,  greater  despisers  of  the  world,  neater 
lords  over  all  their  passions,  than  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  be  oy  the 
consequences  of  their  law. 

11.  9)  When  this  comes  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  any  par- 
ticular enquiry  of  conscience,  every  Christian  is  not  to  measure  hia 
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actions  by  proportion  to  the  best,  and  the  rare  persons  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  their  best  and  heroic  actions.  For  who  can  do  more 
than  David  did  after  be  had  procured  the  waters  of  Bethlehem  to 
cool  his  intolerable  thirst,  but  to  deny  his  appetite,  and  refuse  to 
drink  the  price  of  blood  ?  who  can  do  more  than  he  did  and  would 
have  done  toward  the  building  of  the  temple  P  who  can  give  better 
testimony  of  duty  to  his  prince  than  he  did  to  Saul ;  who  can  with 
more  valour  and  confidence  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  P  who  can 
with  more  care  provide  for  the  service  of  Ood,  and  the  beauty  and 
orderly  ministries  of  the  tabernacle  ?  who  can  with  more  devotion 
compose  and  sing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  Ood  ?  In  these  and  such 
as  these  David  was  exemplary  :  and  so  was  Moses  for  meekness,  and 
Job  for  patience,  and  Manasses  for  repentance,  and  Abraham  for 
faith,  and  Jacob  for  simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  Enoch  for  de- 
votion :  these  in  their  several  periods  before  and  under  the  law  were 
the  great  hghts  of  their  ages,  and  set  in  eminent  places  to  invite 
forward  the  remiss  piety  of  others,  alluring  them  by  the  beauty  of 
their  flames  to  walk  m  their  light  and  by  tlieir  example.  And  it  is 
well  if  Christians  would  do  as  well  as  these  rare  personages  in  their 
several  instances.  But  as  some  women  are  wiser  than  some  men, 
and  yet  men  are  the  more  understanding  sex,  and  have  the  pre- 
rogative  of  reason  and  of  government;  so  though  some  persons  of 
the  old  religions  were  better  than  many  of  the  new  (of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ)  yet  the  advantage  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
christian  church,  which  must  produce  some  persons  as  exemplary  in 
many  graces  as  any  of  these  hath  been  in  any  one. 

§  12.  10)  But  then  as  to  single  persons; 

a)  Eveiy  man  must  observe  those  increases  of  duty  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  either  by  way  of  new  sanction  or  new  interpretation 
superadded  to  the  old,  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount 

/3)  Every  man  must  do  in  proportion  to  all  the  aids  of  the  Spirit 
which  the  gospel  ministers,  all  that  he  can  do  ,*  which  proportion  if 
he  observes,  it  will  of  itself  amount  to  more  than  the  usual  rate  of 
Moses'  law,  because  he  hath  more  aids. 

y)  He  must  be  infinitely  rvnoved  from  those  sins  to  which  they 
were  prepense,  and  which  made  God  to  remove  them  out  of  his 
sight;  such  as  were  idolatry,  the  admitting  of  strange  gods,  in- 
fidelity, obstinacy,  hypocrisy,  and  sensual  low  appetites:  because 
these  were  the  crimes  of  an  ignorant  uninstructed  people  in  respect 
of  what  the  Christian  is ;  and  for  a  Christian  to  be  an  idolater,  or 
easily  divorced,  or  incredulous,  as  they  were,  is  therefore  the  more 
intolerable,  because  it  is  almost  removed  from  his  possibilities ;  he 
can  scarce  be  tempted  to  such  things  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel. 

i)  There  is  no  other  positive  measures  of  his  duty,  but  that  which 
can  have  no  measure  itself,  and  that  is  love ;  and  a  Christian  must 
therefore  exce^  the  righteousness  of  the  subjects  of  Moses'  law, 
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because  they  mast  do  all  their  works  in  fiEdih  and  love:  in  Cdtli,  to 
make  them  accepted,  though  ihej  be  imperfect ;  in  love,  to  make 
them  as  perfect  as  they  can  be.  Now  he  that  loves  will  think  every 
thing  too  little ;  and  he  that  thinks  so  will  endeavour  to  do  more, 
and  to  do  it  better :  and  Christians  that  have  mater  experience  of 
Ood,  and  understand  the  nature  of  charity,  and  do  all  of  them  ex- 
plicitly and  articulately  long  after  the  glories  of  an  eternal  love,  and 
know  that  all  increase  of  grace  is  a  proceeding  to^rards  gloiy,  need 
no  other  argument  to  enforce  the  duty,  and  no  other  measure  to  de- 
scribe the  duty  of  this  rule,  but  to  r^ect  upon  the  state  of  his  reli- 
gion, the  commandments,  the  endearments,  the  aids,  the  example,  the 
means :  all  which  are  well  summed  up  by  S.  John*',  "  Beloved,  we  are 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  bat  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is :  and  every  man  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself  as 
God  is  pure.''  That  is,  we  are  for  the  present  children  of  God  by 
adoption,  sealed  with  His  spirit,  renewed  by  regeneration,  justified  by 
His  grace,  and  invited  forward  by  most  glorious  promises,  greater 
than  we  can  understand.  Now  he  that  considers  this  state  of  things, 
'  and  hopes  for  that  state  of  blessings,  will  proceed  in  duty  and  love 
toward  the  perfections  of  God,  never  giving  over  till  he  partake  of  the 
purities  of  God  and  His  utmost  glories. 

I  add  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the  measures  of  the  practice  of  this 
rule  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  what  is  made  by  the  careless  lives  of 
Christians  and  their  la^  and  unholy  principles.  At  the  rate  as 
Christians  usually  do  live,  it  is  hard  to  know  how  and  in  what  in- 
stances and  in  what  degrees  our  obedience  ought  to  be  more  humble 
and  more  diligent  than  that  of  Hoses'  disciples.  But  they  that  love 
will  do  the  thing,  and  so  understand  the  rule.  Obedite,  et  intelU* 
ffetiif  *  Obey,  and  ye  shall  understand." 

Concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  most  holy  Jesus, 
I  know  of  no  other  material  consideration  here  to  be  inserted.  Only 
there  are  several  pretences  of  exterior  and  accidental  means  of  under- 
standing the  laws  of  Christ ;  which  because  they  are  derived  from  the 
authority  or  from  the  discourses  of  men,  they  are  more  properly  to 
be  considered  in  the  rules  concerning  human  laws,  wluch  is  the 
subject  of  the  next  book,  where  the  reader  may  expect  them. 

■  [1  John  ill  2,  3.] 


THE  END  OP  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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